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ATTACK OF THE BOA-CONSTICTOR* 

BT MRS. AW K t. STKPBKNS. 

A CLOUD of gorgeous light flushed over the sky, spread 
upward and abroad, and, for a moment, the rich colors 
of an Eastern sunrise pictured themselves upon theborl- 
son like an arch of fretted gold and powdered gems, 
broken and irregular — ^now standing out in abutments of 
fiei7 light or sinking back to the depths of tiie sky in 
caves of crimson, purple and pale violet, then flinging || 
up turrets of amber and soft rose color to the zenith |i 
and at last melting away in a sea of sheet gold, as the j 
•nu rose from behind the green trees of Hindostan. 
It was the hour of worship ; the dawn had scarcely 
broken over the Ganges when the snowy temples and 
picturesque mosques which stood bedded in the fo- 
liage, and crowned the rocks which shot over the stream 
with their drapery of creeping 'vines, were flung open. 
From every casement and fairy lattice were lavish- 
ed forth showers of lotus blossoms, with gloKsy green j 
leaves and buds full of odor, the Brahmins' tribute to t^'^ 
boly waters, till the river, from shore to shore, seemed 
bursting into blossom beneath the warm sunshine. While 
the crested waves were trooping forward like crowds of] 
bright winged spirits sporting and rejoicing together I 
among the blossoms thus lavished upon them, abudgero, ' 
or state barge, followed by a train of baggage-boats, ; 
shot oat from the shadow of a grove of banian trees, I 
and with its silken penants streaming to the morning 
air made its way up the stream. 

It was a princely sight— that long, slender boat— as it 
flashed out into the broad sunshine— >its gilded prow 
carving gracefully up from the water in the form of a 
peacock with burnished wings, jewelled crest and neck 
of scaly gold — the sides swelling gently out at the 
bows and sloping away to the stern, till they met in two 
gilded horns of exquisite workmanship, the smaller ends 
twisted together and forming the extreme point of the 
boat. The rose colored mouths curved gently outward, 
from which a hoard of fruiti colored and carved to a 
perfect semblance of nature, seemed bursting away over 
tbe foaming waters as she cut her path graceful through 
tbem, leaving along wreath of foam, curling and flashing 
in ber track. In the broadest part of the deck stood a 
small pavilion, its dome paved with mother of pearl and 
studded with precious stones ; its pillars of fluted ivory 
balf bidden by a rich drapery of orange and azure silk, 
firiogedand festooned to the fretwork of tlie dome, with 
ropes of heavy ulk, twisted and tass^led with silver. 

Within the pavilion, on a carpet glowing with the 
rieb dies of Persia, half sat, half reclined, nn elderly 
native, robed in all the splendor of an oriental prince, 
with bis eyes half closed and apparently dropping into [ 
TOL. IX. — 1. 



a quiet slumber. The mouth piece of his hooka lay 
idly between his thin lips, its jewelled lengths glittered 
against his silken vest and then burst away, coil after 
cqil, like a serpent writhing in a bed of flowers, till it 
ended in a bowl of burning opal stone, from which a 
wreath of perfumed smoke stole languidly upward and 
floated among the azure drapery like clouds moving in 
the depths of a summer sky. Directly opposite, on a 
pile of orange colored cuHhions, lay a female, young and 
beautiful as a houri. Her robe of India muslin, starred 
and spotted with gold, was open in front, betraying a 
neck of perfect beauty and but half concealing the grace- 
ful outline of her person ; her bright hair was banded 
back from her forehead with a string of orient pearls, 
and fell over the silken cushions in a multitude of long 
block braids, so long as almost to reach her feet while 
she retained her reclining position. She had the full 
large eye of her fiery clime, long cut and full of bright- 
ness, but shaded with heavy, silken lashes, which lent 
them a languishing and almost sleepy softness. A smilo 
was continually melting over her full, red lips, and the 
whole expression of her face was one of mingled softness 
and energy. Behind her cushions stood a youth of 
slender, active form, with a high, finely moulded for- 
head, and eyes kindling with the firp of a proud but re- 
strained spirit. Yet, though his port was almost regal 
and his bearing princely, he was in tbe humble costume 
of a Hindoo slave. The hand which should have been 
familiar with the sabre hilt, was occupied in waving a 
fun of gorgeous feathers above the reclining princess. 
Occasionally, when the fair girl would close her eyes as if 
lulled to sleep by the musical dipping of the oars, he 
would fix those t .»prcssive eyes upon her, as the devotee 
dwells upon the form of his idol. The bold menial had 
dared to look upon the loveliest maiden and the loftiest 
princess in all Hindostan, with eyes of love. And she, 
the brightest star of her father's court, the afllancaA 
bride of a prince, as proud and as wealthy as her own 
haughty sire, — had she forgotten her lofty caste to lavish 
her regard on the person of a slave 7 Those who hod 
looked upon the expression of those soft eyes, unclosing 
beneath his passionate gaze, as the starry blossoms open 
to the sunbeams, might have read an answer which spoke 
much for the warm-hearted woman, but little for the 
dignity of regal birth. 

The old Rajah, as he reclined, apparently half asleep, 
marked the mingled glances of the youthful pair, and a 
wicked, crafty expression stole over his face ; a light 
gleamed out from his half opened eyes, which told how 
dark and subtle were his secret thoughts, — he lay like a 
serpent nursing its venom for a sudden spring. 

The day was becoming sultry, and the train of boats 
made its way slowly up the shadowy side of the stream. 
The oarsmen bent wearily over their oars, fur the atmos- 
phere, which slumbered about them, had become opprw- 
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siTe, with the perfume which roM in clouds from the 
oleander thickets, and the thousand budding vines that 
fluQf their garlands over the water, and chained the 
tree>top into one sea of blossoming vcgitation. A short 
distance up, the high bf nic curved inward, and a little 
cove lay glittering in the sanlight, hedged in by a slop- 
ing hill which was covered with rich herbage and crown- 
ed by a thick grove, heavy with ripe bananas and other 
Eastern fruits. On the lower swell of the bank, two 
lofty palm trees shot up into the air, branching out at 
the top, in a cloud of thick green foliage, impervious 
almost, to the hot sunshine, which fell broadly on that 
tide of the river. 

The old Rajah fixed his eyes on the stately palms, as 
the boat gradually neared them ; while he gazed, the glit- 
tering branches wbich had hitherto remained motionless 
began to tremble and wave to and fro. The leaves 
shivered ; a low rustling sound was heard, as if a cur- 
rent of wind had suddenly burst over them ; and then 
the head and half the body of a huge serpent shot up 
from the mass of leaves, swayed itself back and forth 
in the sunshine for a moment, and then darted back with 
the same rustling sound into his huge nest of leaves. 
The old Rajah's eyes kindled with a subtle fire; and he 
commanded his attendants to enter a baggage boat and 
proceed to tbo banana grove for a supply of fresh fruit. 
"Moor the boat in the inlet beneath the two pelms, 
and let Jaje remain with her," he commanded, 
pointing to the handsome slave who stood behind his 
daughter. The slave made his salaro, and was about to 
step into the boat, when the princess called to him : 
'* Thou shalt not remain idle," she said with a smile, 
" let thy task bo to gather some of those lilies which 
spring up from that bed of white sand, just within the 
cove, and scatter them over my cushions should I be 
asleep when the boat returns, their perfume will bring 
me pleasant dreams." 

The slave bent his turbaned head and sprang into the 
boat. The princess half rose from her cushions and 
watched the party as they drew towards the shore. The 
slave, Taje, moored the boat and brought an armful of the 
beautiful white lilies she had desired, and laid them care- 
Ally in the prow, where he seated himself to wait for 
his companions. Her eyes were fixed with a kind of 
dreamy abstroctedness on the cove, when she saw the tops 
of the palm trees in commotion ; the heavy lea\'es be- 
gan to shiver again and the slender branches crashed, as 
with the force of a hurricane. As she looked, that huge 
•erpent began to coil itself like the stem of a great vine, 
downward, around the palm ; his neck glistening, his 
head thuret out a little from the trunk and his hungry eyes 
fixed on the slave who had dropped asleep in the boat. 
The princess sprung to her feet with a cry of horror, and 
then stood motionless, and white as death ; her fingers 
locked and her pale lips moving, but speechless. She 
was striving to cry out, but her voice was choked in her 
throat. She saw the monster thurst his head far out from 
the trunk of the palm, and then the horrid glitter of his 
hack as he unfolded coil alter coil, and flung half his 
length into the boat, gleamed before her distended eyes. 
With a cry, that rung over the waters like the shriek of a 



maniac, she fell upon the deck, and with her face buried ia 
her hands lay quivering in every limb like a dying creature. 

** Peace .'" thundered the old Rajah, lifting her form 
from the deck and flinging it on the cushions, " Peace, 
ingrate ! What is the dog of a slave to thee 7 Look up 
and witness his just punishment !" As if nothing could 
appease his thirst for vengeance, he tore the hands from 
the shuddering creature's face, and again half lifting her 
from the pile of cushions forced her to look upon the 
appalling scene. The serpent had coiled itself around 
its victim, while yet one part of its huge length was 
twisted about the palms. She gazed with a dizzy brain 
on the mottled folds as they writhed glistening and 
swelling eagerly around, their struggling victim. She 
' saw the glossy neck, flung upward with a curve that 
I brought the head with its fierce gloating eyes, and its 
I forked tongue quivering like a fiery arrow from the open 
i jaws, over the crouching slave. A low smotliered cry 
' of mortal agony arose from the boat, — then a shout and a 
rush of men from the grove. She saw the gleam of 
, their hatchets and pikes as they fell upon the monster. 
She saw the horrid folds that begirt her lover relax, and 
then with a faint gasp she fell back in her father's arms 
sick and entirely senseless. "Dog!" cried the fierce 
old man, seizing the rescued slave as he ascended the 
side of the barge pale and haggard as a corpse, yet 
bearing the lilies which his mistress had ordered in his 
arms — '* Dog I crocadile ! ! Thou host escaped the ser- 
pent, but who shall save thee from the vengeance of a 
disgraced father ?" The old man's cimeter flashed up- 
ward as he spoke. The slave drew his fine form proud- 
ly to its height and fixed his stem, calm eyes full on the 
old Rajah's, " Rash old man " he said, ** what would 
you of me ? true I have won the love of your daughter, 
but if you seek vengeance for the wrong, claim it not of 
Taje, the slave, but of the prince Aiungzebe, her affi- 
anced husband, for, by the holy stream which hears us, 
I am that man !" 

The Rajah's eye quailed beneath that stern glance 
and the cimeter fell to the deck with a ringing sound. 
The youih calmly put away the hand which the fierce 
old man had fixed on his arm, and taking a sealed parch- 
ment from the folds of his turban gave it to him. The 
Rajah took it with a shaking hand — glanced at the sig^ 
nature and then opened his arms to receive his son in- 
law. The youth leaned for a moment on his bosom 
and then they went into the pavilion together. When 
the princess awoke from her swoon, her father was sit* 
ting on his carpet smoking his hooka, as quietly as if 
nothing had happened. The scent of freshly gathered 
lilies hung about her cushions, and her rescued lover 
was bending over her. "Oh I have had a terrible 
dream " she said passing her slender hand over her eyes, 
" a — ^but you are very pale, was it real ?" She started up 
and looked toward the cove. The two palm trees 
stood towering in the sunshine, the baik here and there 
torn from their trunks, and the thick branches broken 
and dangling in the air, like rent banners streaming 
over a battle field, the heavy grass was trampled and 
soiled with blood, and a huge boa-constrictor lay stretch- 
ed upon the white sand oiutilated and dead. 
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Original. 
THE POISONED JELLY; 

OR, THB COURT LADT's RXVSNaK. 

TroMslaUdfrom the SpamslL 

CRAPTJER I. 

ArTYR a Imttle between the Spaoish and English, 
vhich terminated in the capture of the city of Cadis by 
the latter, a gr^at quantity of booty was carried off by 
the victors to their ships. Among other things, Clotal- 
do, the captain of an English ship, took with him to 
London a pretty girl of about seven years old. This 
was against the will and knowledge of thefr commander, 
the Earl of Essex, before whom the parents of the lost 
child appeared, and besought him to command her 
restoration, saying their wealth they bad resigned wil- 
lioffly* for even in poverty they could be hoppy if not 
deprived of the light of their eyes— the prettiest crea- 
ture in all Cadiz. 

The Earl sent a proclamation through the squadron, 
coqimanding the child to be restored under pain of death 
to the offender. Clotaldo, however, was not to be mov- 
ed by either threats or rewards, for he had taken a 
fancy to the girl ; he therefore kept her concealed antil 
his arrival in England. The unhappy parents were 
obliged to remain without their child, who had been 
given to Clotaldo's wife, to be reared as her daughter. 

Clotaldo possessed but one child, Ricaredo, who, with 
his parents were Catholics in secret ; but in public at- 
tended the worship of their Protestant queen. Catali- 
na, the wile of Clotaldo, loved the young captive as if 
she were her own child. She caused her to be taught 
aU useful and ornamental branches, and in fact educated 
her as if she were the daughter of noble parents, hoping 
thus to make her contented with them. Isabella, how- 
ever, (for this was her name) often sighed for her former 
home, and expressed a determination never to forget 
her native language. To please her, Clotaldo often 
brought Spaniards secretly to his house that they might 
coavHrse with her in her own tongue. Isabella grew up 
beautiful and accomplished, and possessed one of the 
most enchanting voices in the country. All these graces 
combined with her loveliness and sweet temper, ro wore 
upon Ricaredo, that he became deeply attached to her. 
At first he looked upon her as a sister, and gaxed into 
her beauteous face and watched her strengthening vir^ 
tues ; but as she grew up, his passion increased, and at 
last be determined to possess himself of so charming a 
creature. Many times he determined to impart his 
wish to marry Isabella to his parents, but feared their 
disapprobation, as he was betrothed to a noble Scotch 
lady, also a Catholic, and he could scarcely hope to bd 
permitted to break with her to marry a slave, as Isa- 
bella was in fact. Pensive and perplexed Ricaredo 
passed his days, and in anxiety to render his life happy, 
almost lost it. He roused himself at length from his 
despondency, thinking it but a coward's part to suffer 
and die in secret, without making any effort to amelio- 
rate his fate — he resolved to open his heart to Isabella. 
Anxiety of mind brought on a fit of sickness, which 
afiiicted all the house, as they were much attached to 



Ricaredo, particularly his parents, for be was their only 
son, and noted for virtue, valor and intelligence. The 
physicians who were assembled around Ricaredo could 
not discover the nature of his ailment, and instead of 
benefiting, they rendered him much worse. 

At length, being one day alone with Isabella, be re- 
solved to declare his love. " Beautiful Isabella !" he 
said ; " thy virtue, thy grace and loveliness, have been 
the cause of this disorder which is reducing me to the 
grave. If thou would'st save my life, consent to be 
mine. I dare not ask thee of my parents, fearing their 
I displeasure; but if thou wilt pledge thy faith to me, I 
will give thee mine. Although this must be in secret, it 
will bring healing and calm to my sorrowing heart.— 
Hope will give me strength to wait in patience until 
that happy day when the holy church — with my parents' 
leave — will make thee wholly mine." 

While Ricaredo spoke, Isabella listened with down- 
cast eyes. Her modesty and dignity equalled her beau- 
ty, and after he had ceased she replied : ** Since tha 
rigor or clemency of Heaven — I cannot determine 
which — ^has deprived me of my parents, and delivered 
me to the care of yours, Sefior Ricaredo— -grateful for 
the many benefits and kindnesses they have showered 
upon me, I have determined never to oppose my will tp 
theirs. However pleased I might be at the honor you 
intend me, I could not by word or look do aught against 
their knowledge. Should you be so fortunate las to ob- 
tain your parents consent, then, Sefior, my faith should 
be yours— pure and unswerving." 

The lovely and discreet Isabella now ceased, and h«r 
words so charmed Ricaredo that he revived from that 
moment. His parents were rejoiced at his rapid re* 
covery, which to them appeared miraculous, until ha 
confided to bis mother the cause of his illness. After a 
long explaiiation of his feelings and views, he ended by 
saying, to deny him Isabella was to sentence him to 
death. He so set forth the virtues and goodness of Isa- 
bella, that he at last brought his mother to think it would 
be much to his advantage to obtain this peeiless crea- 
ture, and even if any one married beneath their desert 
it would be the Spanish maiden. She gave her son 
hopes of gaining over his father and induce him to cqp- 
sent to his wishes. So well did the Lady Catalina fulfil 
her promise that she never ceased entreating her hus- 
band until at last he agreed to send excuses to the 
Scotch girl, to whom his son was affianced, and permit 
him to wed the lovely captive. At that time Isabella 
was fourteen, and Ricaredo twenty, and, although in the 
green and flowery years of youth, they possessed the 
prudence and discretion of age. 

CHAPTER II. 

Time flew on, and now only four days were to bo 
passed ere the parents of Ricaredo were to present him 
with a bride, who. poor and a captive as she was, the/ 
gladly preferred to the Scotch maiden, with all her 
boundless wealth. The relations and guests were all 
invited, the wedding feast was prepared and nothing 
remained but the Queen's consent to the marriage-— 
J without which no one of noble blood were permitted to 
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wed ; but secure of her ready acquiescence, Clotoldo 
had neglected until now to ask it. 

He had arranged to go on the following day, when 
that evening their happy family circle was agitated by 
the arrival of a messenger from the Queen, who brought 
the Queen's command that Cataldo should the next 
morning bring before her majesty the Spanish girl whom 
he had captured at Cadiz. Striving to appear calm, 
Clotaldo replied, " He would willingly comply with the 
Queen's request ;" and the messenger departed, leaving 
their bosoms filled with alarm and surprise. 

"Ah me," said the Lady Catalina; "if the Queen 
should discover I had brought up Isabella a Catholic, 
she would then suspect we were all of that persuasion, 
and we should be ruined ! If the Queen question you 
regarding the manner in which you have been educated 
during the eight years you have been with us, be careful, 
child, not to say any thing which might condemn us." 

" Give yourself no uneasiness, my lady," said Isabel- 
la. "I rely on heaven, and believe, through Divine 
mercy, words will there bo given me which will bring 
you no harm, but rather redound to your honor." 

Ricaredo trembled, as if he already foresaw the evils 
which would ensue. His father endeavored to relieve 
his fears, and ba4e him rely upon the prudence and dis- 
cretion of Isabella, whom he knew would come back 
soon to them safe from harm. Again he implored Isa- 
bella to conceal from the Queen their religion. " For," 
he added—-" if the spirit is willing to suffer martyrdom, 
to the flesh it would be bitter." 

Isabella renewed her protestation of prudence, for, 
although she know not what questions would be asked 
hor, she trusted in help from on high. The night passed 
in these discourses, and hope and fear alternately pre- 
vailed. At length Clotaldo consoled them with the 
hope that the Queen merely wished to see one who had 
been so much lauded for beauty. He trusted to excuse 
himself for not bringing her to court before, by saying, 
he wished to educate her as the wife of his son, Ri- 
caredo. 

It wan agreed by all, Isabella should not appear in the 
humble garb of a prisoner, but as the bride of a noble- 
man, and a Spanish lady ; accordingly a- rich Spanish 
dress was soon arranged, in which Isabella was attired. 
She wore a Saya, or trained gown of green satin, 
slashed and bordered with cloth of gold. The skirt of 
the dress was richly embroidered with pearls, while 
chains of the same encircled each slash. A costly col- 
lar of diamonds lay upon her white neck, and a cinture 
of the same bound her delicate waist ; while her luxu- 
riant hair was twisted and secured with diamonds. In 
this splendid dress, and glowing with youth and loveli- 
ness, Isabella passed through the streets of London, 
sealed beside Ricaredo and his parents, in a handsome 
carriage. All eyes were riveted upon this beauteous 
vision as she passed, drawing the gazer's soul to follow 
her. Behind them rode a gallant train of relations and 
inlands ; Clotaldo desiring them to show her this honor 
that the Queen and all the court might see she was con- 
sidered as the bride of his son, and be thus intimidated 
from ofierin; her any harm. 



Arrived at the palace, they were ushered into the 
grand saloon, where the Queen sat surrounded by her 
court. A rare and noble picture would that scene have 
made. When Clotaldo and his train of gay cavaliers 
had advanced a few paces in that spacious and gorge- 
ous apartment, they remained motionless, while Isabel- 
la moved alone towards the Queen. So dazzling was 
her beauty, and so brilliant her attire, that she seemed 
like eve's early star which sails alone through the &om- 
mer sky — or midnight exhalation floating in the peace- 
ful night — or the sun's first ray bursting through some 
crevice on the mountain's top, and falling in one bright 
streak upon the plain below. As a fiery comet progvoa- 
ticates a drowning or burning world, so did the appear- 
ance of this miraculous beauty foretell the confla^^- 
tion of many a soul around. With easy dignity and 
graceful humility, Isabella approached the Queen, and, 
kneeling before her, addressed her in the English 



tongue. 



" Will your majesty permit your humble slave to kiss 
your royal hand ?" she said. " No longer lowly slave, 
but lady proud, since the high honor has been mine to 
view your greatness." 

The Queen gazed in silence upon the kneeling girl, 
unable to speak, so much was she struck by the bright 
vision before her. '* She seemed to be gazing upon a 
starry sky," she said to her Camarera, or lady of the 
bed-chamber ; the pearls and diamonds which covered 
Isabella flashing like stars, her lovely face and eyes the 
sun and moon, while the whole was a marvel of bril- 
liancy and beauty. The ladies who surrounded the 
Queen were loud in her praise ; some lauding hor lus^ 
trous eyes, others her fine skin, or perfect form, or sweet 
voice, while those who sought through envy to find some 
fault, could only say, — " The Spanish girl is pretty 
enough, but I do not admire her dress." 

The Queen raised Isabella, saying — " Speak to me in 
Spanish, damsel, for I understand that language, and 
love it well." Then calling Clotaldo, she said, " You 
have done me a wrong, Clotaldo, in keeping this trea- 
sure so many years from me; but in truth there is 
enough here to move any one's avarice. You must give 
her up to me as she is mine by right." 

" Your majesty speaks truth," replied Clotaldo. "My 
fault has been great, if it is one, to have kept this jewel 
that I might polish it to its utmost perfection, ere I pre- 
sented it before your majesty. To-day I should have 
come to ask your royal license to wed her to my son, 
Ricaredo; and in giving them both to you, I should 
have laid at your gracious feet my most costly gifts." 

" 'Tis well," said the Queen ; " but I desire no other 
name for her than Isabella, the Spanish girl. Clotaldo, 
how comes it you promised her to your son without my 
permission ?" 

" I was to blame, my royal mistress, but I hoped the 
services myself and ancestors have rcndened to this 
kingdom, might obtain for me a greater boon than 
license to marry my son. My son is not wedded yet, 
lady." 

" Nor shall be!" said the Queen, "until he merits 
her. Not for the services of his father nor forefathen, 
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■l»ll he gain this eoitly treasare— by his own valor [ Ricaredo turned away ; and Clotaldo with his train of 
shall he look to obtain from me this lovely ^rl, whom I cavaliers, having made their obeisance to the Queen, aU 
from this moment I shall consider as my own daughter." I, departed, tilled with compassion and rage. Isabella, 



Hearing these words, Isabella knelt to thank the 
Queen, saying in Spanish — " If all troubles should such 
discount have, Serenitima Sefiora, I know not how to 
call them troubles : your majesty has given me the name 
of daughter— under that title what sorrows may I not 
have to fear, and what favors hope ?" 

Isabella spoke with so much grace and sweetness, 
that the Queen felt quite attached to her, and turning to 
her principal lady of the bed-chamber, bade her take 
lier under her charge that she might be taught all the 
forms of the court. Ricaredo, who felt in losing Isa- 
bella he was losing life, threw himself before the Queen 
in distraction. 

** 1 need no other inducement to serve your majesty," 
he said, ** than that which excited my ancestors' breasu 
when serving the^ kings. But if your majesty judge 
it fitting to place another reward before me to urge me 
on, shpw me by what mode— what difficult undertaking, 
I can gain your royal favor, and I fly to execute it I" 

** There are two barks about to sail upon a cruise," 
■aid the Queen, " in which go the Baron de Lausac and 
his warriors— of one I make you captain, knowing the 
gallant blood from which you sprang, will remedy the 
defect in your years. Go, then, Ricaredo ! I give you 
means to serve your Queen ; to confer new honor upon 
your noble race ; to show your own valor, and to merit 
the rare treasure which is in reserve for you. I will 
watch over Isabella, and shall find the task a light one, 
for her pure and lofty soul is sufficient guard. You are 
a lover," continued the Queen, " which is pledge you 
will return crowned with noble deeds. I remember me 
of a king who went to battle once with an army of ten 
thousand warriors, eUl lovers; the price of victory was 
potsesaioD of their ladyloves — they conquered. Go in 
God's name ! Say farewell to Isabella, for you depart 
to>morrow." 

Thanking her for her goodness, Ricaredo kissed the 
Queen's hand and turned towards Isabella. In vain he 
essayed to speak to her— his grief was too powerful for 
words, and he stood in silence, while the tears flowed in 
showers from his eyes. Ashamed of his emotion, he 
endeavored to check his tears, which the Queen per- 
ceiving, said*-'' Nay, Ricaredo, stay not your tears. Do 
not deem ue so cold of heart that we should less esteem 
you for this tenderness. Well do we know the courage 
that would lead a warrior to the cannon's mouth would 
desert him when saying farewell to his loved*one. Isa- 
bella embrace Ricaredo and give him your benediction, 
for he well merits your kindness." 

The aoene which had just passed had already over^ 
whelmed Isabella with affliction, but when she beheld 
the silent despair of Ricaredo, whom she loved as her 
husband, her emotion took from her all consciousuess 
of what was said to her ; large tears rolled dowli her 
eheeks, and she stood so still, so motionless, that she 
appeared a marble statue of grief. The silent distress 
of these deeply attached lovers, touched the hearts of 
all in the saloon. Without ntteriog a word to Isabella, 



the hapless bride, remained as some lonely orphan who 
sees the funeral train of her parents depart from the 
door. 

CHAPTER III. 

Soon after the departure of Ricaredo from his ba» 
trothed, he set sail to join the expedition against Spain 
and Portugal. The bosom of |licaredo was agitated 
by two contending emotions. It behoved him to pep- 
form some givat exploit to merit Isabella, and yet, he 
could not as a consistent Catholic, fight agninst those of 
his own religion. Should an occasion ofler, he must 
refuse to fight, and be called a coward, or attack those 
of his own church. The contest between lo\'e and re- 
ligion terminated in favor of the former, and he trusted, 
by the mercy of God, to find an opportunity of signali- 
zing himself, to the satisfaction of the Queen, without 
acting against his conscience. After six days of fair 
wind the two barks found themselves off the Island of 
Teciera, where they were sure of meeting Portuguese 
ships going or returning from India. On the sixth day, 
however, a violent wind sprung up from the coast (call- 
ed in the Mediteranean, the Mediodia wind) which 
lasted so long and became so vehement, that they were 
obliged to run for Spain. Near the coast, off Gibraltar, 
they espied three vessels, one very large and the others 
small. Ricaredo gave orders for his ship to approach 
that of the General, to know if it was his pleasure to 
attack the vessels. When near the General's bark they 
were surprised to see a black flag flying from the mast, 
while the mournful sounds of clarions and trumpets, 
gave notice some distinguished person was dead. They 
were hailed, Ricaredo was requested to come on board 
the Capitana, as the General died the last night of an 
apoplexy. All were overcome with grief, except Ri- 
caredo, who, sorry as he was for the Greneral, rejoiced 
at his good luck, for now, by the Queen's, command, he 
succeeded as General of the two ships. ^ 

With a light heart, Ricaredo stepped on board the 
Capitana, where he found some grieving over the dead 
General, 0||d others approaching to congratulate the# 
living. Brief were the ceremonies which installed htm 
in his office, for the three foreign vessels were now near 
them. The two smaller vessels were discovered, by the 
half-moon's upon their flags, to be Turkish corsairs, 
which gave Ricaredo much pleasure, for he might now 
hope to distinguish himself and not war with Catholics. 
Ricaredo's vessels carried the Spanish flag to deceive 
their enemies, which completely imposed upon the 
Turks, who took them for Spanish Galloons returning 
richly laden from India * 

Rapidly they approached, and when near enough 
Ricaredo bade his men to fire, which they did so rapidly 
that after a short canonade, the galley reeled and ap- 
peared about to sink. The other corsair seeing the 
situation of the galley, threw it a rope and towed it 
around behind the larger ship. But Ricaredo, whose 
men managed his vessel finely, soon followed, and poor- 
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cd upon them a shower of balls. The crew of the sink- 
ing galley abandoned their vessel and ascended the side 
of I be large ship, a^isisled by the other bark, which Ri- 
carcdo sceinGT, he plied his balls into them so hotly that 
the crew of the other galley also began to take refuge in 
the ship. While passing up the sides they presented 
fit marks for the artillery-men, who fired at them as at 
targets, and pitched them off one by one. The ship had 
been captured by the Turksj and was filled with Spanish 
and Turtuguese prisoners, who burst their chains, and 
•eiising arms attacked the Turks and quickly finished all 
'who escaped the English. As soon as Ricorcdo per- 
ceived the Christians he bade the firing cease, when the 
prisoners, who believed them Spaniards, called to them 
to come on board and take command of the ship. Ri- 
caredo demanded, in Spanish, the name of the bark. 
They replied it was a Portuguese ship arriving from 
India, with a costly cargo of spices and more than a 
million in gold. During a violent tempest they were so 
disabled as to be an easy prey to the Turks, who were 
headed by the celebrated corsair, Armante Mami. Then 
two small galleys would not hold all their rich cargo, so 
they were towing the ship into the river Larache, which 
was not far oflf. Ricarcdo replied, he supposed they 
were taken for Spanish vessels, but they were English 
cruisers fighting for their queen and country. The poor 
prisoners' hearts sank with disappointment, for now 
they feared they hod escaped one snare only to fall into 
another as bad. 

" Yon have nothing to fear," said Ricaredo; "pro- 
vided you make no defence I promise you liberty." 

** We can make no defence," they replied, ** as in the 
•torm we threw all our artillery overboard. We throw 
.ourselves upon the generosity of your general, and hope 
he will add to the benefit he has already rendered us, 
that of liberty to return to our homes. Should he agree 
to this, the fame of his goodness will reach wherever 
the news of this memorable victory will be carried." 

Ricaredo was inclined to set the prisoners free, but 
thought it proper to call a council of his officers on the 
occasion. ^There were some of opinion, the prisoners 
should be broaght one by one on board their ship, and 
there killed as they entered, by which means (hey might 
carry the great ship to London without ^re trouble 
and time. ' 

Ricaredo was horror-struck by this proposal. ** Since 
God has been so merciful as to send this great prize in 
our hands, we should imitate his mercy and commit wt 
cruel^. 'Tis my opinion then, these Christians should 
not die. I speak not for love of the Spaniards, but for 
love of myself. I would not this victory of tO'day should 
be sullied by a breath of reproach cast upon myself, nor 
on you my companions in war. Valor and cruelty 
should never go together. Let us then place all the 
arms and artillery of one of our vessels in the great ship, 
leaving the deserted bark to the prisoners, while we 
return with the ship to London and they depart for 
Portugal." 

No one disputed Ricaredo— some lauding him as 
wise and magnanimous, while others in their hearts 
inspected his kindness for these Catholics sprang fiom 



love of their religion. Ricaredo passed into the large 
ship with fifty arquebusiers alert, their pieces primed 
for instant use. On board were nearly three hundred 
persons. These were soon fenced in their smallest 
vessel, from which all arms had previously been taken. 
They were each given four gold escudos, and the vessel 
provided with a month's provisions, which they might 
want ere they landed, as the mountains of Abila and 
Calpe could just be discerned in the distance. 

The grateful captives were loud in their thaaks for 

the clemency of their conquerer, while the last one, who 

i had been the spokesman, said, ** I would be far more 

I happy, valiant Cavalier, would you take me to Eng^aod 

I than to Spain, for although it is my native country, I 

have met there so much of sorrow that I care not if I 

never see it again." 

Ricaredo wished to be acquainted with his cause of 
grief, to which request he answered. 

" It is now fifteen years sinee, at the fall of Cadix, I 
lost my only child, the comfort of my old ago, the light 
of my eyes, for since they have not her to look upon I 
care not to gaze on any thing. I lost also all my wealth, 
which was great, for I was a distinguished merchant. 
If I had saved my daughter I should have not cared for 
my riches, but she was carried by the English to Eag* 
land, and I never saw her more. Restless and unhappy, 
my wife and I determined to go to India, the refuge for 
the poor and afflict^. We were six days out when 
taken by the corsairs and placed in this vessel." 

Ricaredo demanded the name of his daughter. 

" Isabella," ho replied, and thus confirmed the suspi- 
cions of Ricaredo, that he saw before him the father of 
his betrothed. Wishing to surprise him, he did not 
betray his knowledge of Isabella, but gave him permis- 
sion to sail with him to England, where he would give 
him every assistance in the search of 'his lost child. 
Ricaredo returned to the Capitana carrying the Spaniard 
with him, and leaving sailors and officers behind toguaid 
the prize. The Spaniards departed, taking with them 
many Turkish prisoners whom they were to free as soon 
as landed, which was done by Ricaredo to free himself 
from the suspicion of being a Catholic. 

The wind, which had been fair, now fell, which alarm- 
ed Ricaredo's soldiers, who feared the Spaniords, when 
landed, might give the alarm, and send armed vessels 
in pursuit of them. Ricaredo was now much bJemed 
for his generosity, but he soon infused courage into their 
hearts, also revived by a strong favorable wind, which 
in nine days brought them safe to London. 

Ricaredo did not wish to show signs of joy in his ves- 
sel, since the general had died when away, so that he 
mixed with them signals of mourning, joyous clorionett, 
alternated with mournful trumpets. Now gay voices 
were heard singing merry songs to the sound of dashing 
arms, and then solemn dirges and pensive requiems 
were borne upon the wind ; — from one end of the Capi- 
taniC floated banners bearing the Turkish crescent; 
while from the other a long black flag swept down until 
it nearly touched the water. These contrary signals of 
mourning and of joy perplexed the multitude o{ people 
who were assembled by the riyer^s side. They recognisid 
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the baric of General Lausac, but could not make out bow 
its consort had been changed for so large a ship which 
followed the Capitana. 

Their doubts were all solved when they saw the val- 
iant Ricaredo spring on shore, clothed in rich armor, 
resplendent with gold and jewels and nodding plumes. 
Followed by a great multitude of citizens, the joyous an4 
jeager Ricaredo took his way to the palace, x. R. 8. 

To be coiUinued. 



Original. 
A PIRATICAL SKETCH. 

In the month of June, 1837, 1 embarked on board of 
the- ship Star, bound for the West Indies. There were 
a large number of cabin-passengers on board, and we 
hod the promise of a pleasant and agreeable voyage. 
The captain was a fine, open-souled gentleman, who 
paid every care and attUVIiiuu to the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, and had, for many years, been conspicuous in 
his official capacity. I had also under my protection 
my niece, the only daughter of a deceased brother, and 
OS lovely and sweet a girl as ever blessed a parent. She 
was one of those bright, ethereal creatures whose very 
thoughts and feelings are beautiful, and one who looked 
upon all creation with a golden vjsien, that colored all 
objects around her with its own rich and'^ieavenly hues. 
We had also in our little company an invalid, a young 
gentleman with whom ray niece was about to be united, 
and who was proceeding South in search of a more 
gentle climate that might contribute to relief in a pul- 
monary complaint. 

Nothing could exceed the attachment which sho 
manifested for her betrothed,^ and the dovotedness 
with which she attended upon him, was truly touching. 
She never, for 'a moment, supposed he could be taken 
from her— in fact, I question whether slie had any pro- 
per idea of death at all. How encouragingly she spoke 
of him to me day by day. " The climate of the South 
muet restore him,'* she said, and then she exclaimed in 
all the warmth of her manner^-" he will be mine Iq- 
deed." * 

I often endeavored to moderate her extravagant hope, 
and discipline her feelings in such a manner, that she 
might be better enabled to withstand with fortitude the 
shock which we all thought must eventually ensue. One 
mellow evening, as we stood leaning upon the taffrail, 
with a flood of moonlight streaming down upon us, I 
reminded her of the desperate disease under which her 
lover labored ; and, taking her calmly by the hand — 
** Mary,'^ said I, ** your hope for him is too great— ^u 
love him, it is true— we all love him ; by his many vir- 
tues he has won the affection^ dfefriends and strangers ; 
but then he is not immort^'— wb are often called upon 
to lose those mest dear — death is our great enemy — and 
what I fear, is, that your affection may at last prove 
your own distraction— you adore him, and if death 
takes him from us, I fear that you may too soon follow 
'after him." 

She started like one from a dream, for throughout 
my conversation, her eyes were fixed upon the moonlit 



sea. "Did you say die? Henry die?" she inquired 
with a vacant stare. " Do we not proceed thither for 
his life? He toill not die?" And thus it was. No 
argument of mine was sufficient to impress upon her 
mind the considerations which every one but herself 
was so fully award of. 

During our voyage thus far, the weather had been 
beautiful. The mighty deep had just been sufficiently 
agitated by the wind to be pleasant, and the while cres- 
ted waves rolled and tumbled with life and joy. The 
nights were clear and blue-«a heaven crowded with 
stars*— a full moon pouring. down a flood of light— an<lr 
our vessel wi^ her bellying sails shooting through 
the waters wj^ the velocity of an arrow. Many of the 
evenings were passed by me on the vessel's deck, listen- 
ing to ihose " Yame" which the sons o^ Neptune are 
so famous for spinning. I will, for a moment, digress 
from j^^bject to relate one, which to me was most 
tbrilim|^P 

An olilntar, who had for many years ploughed the 
deep, said he recollected a circumstance, while on a 
voyage from Liverpool to Quebec, which he never could 
bear to' think of with any degree of composure. " We 
were loaded chiefly with emigrants," said he, *' among 
them a great number of women and children. The 
weather hod been fair, and for many days we never found 
it necessary to take in a sheet. All seemed filled with 
hope and good spirits, looking forward to a better land 
than the one they had left. I remember the night well," 
said Jack, " and every one who was saved from the poor 
Santa Martha, remembers it, I warrant you, to this day. 
It was a clear, still evening, the moon shining dOwn as 
round and bright as it does at this moment, when every 
man,^ woman and child thought themselves in the 
most perfect security, that the vessel struck one of 
those sunken rocks which infest the waters. It imme* 
diately sprang a leak, but we were all careful to keep 
the knowledge of the extent of the damage from the 
passengers. The carpenter was called, but long before 
he reached the spot, the vessel was quarter filled. Noth- 
ing could be done but to save our lives. Asul what do 
you think we done 7 What could we do t" he repea- 
ted, tuminn his weather-beaten countenance upon us*^ 
" Wliat'ctfli^we do ? The boats were scarce sufficient 
to save the c^ew— -and the rush for life, in case our de- 
plorable situation had been divulged, would have sunk 
them all, and (Aus completed our total destruction. ' I'll 
tell you what,' said our captain, ' our hatches most be 
barred down, the entrance to the companion-way clo- 
sed, every door fastened, and toe must save ourselves in 
the boats.' It was done as he ordered ; and we had 
scarcely left the good ship, when she gradually began 
to go down, and we heard the smothered screams of the 
drowning-— the splash, and gurgling, and spouting of 
water — the shrill voice of the women, and still, small 
voice of the infant ! Heavens, I never shall forget it ! 
All this time the ship was fast disappearing, and the 
voices growing weaker and weaker, until settling at last 
to the bulwarks, she gove a plunge forward and aft, and 
sinking down, drew her colors after her with the veloci- 
ty of lightning, ibrming a thousand little whirlpools that 
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wheeled madly aroand above her. Thus went the poor 
Santa Martha^^^ said Jack, wiping an honest tear from 
his eye, " as good a ship as ever sat upon the waters. I 
loved her with ajl my heart. Why, Lord, sir, I was 
mate of that ship five years," he continued, brightening 
up ; " but so she went at last." 

This was one among many incidents related, and at 
that time they were peculiarly calculated to make a deep 
impression upon us. I knew there weie many piratical 
vessels cruising in the West India waters, and must 
confess I did not feel myself in perfect security ; now 
^specially were my foars excited for my niece and her 
feeble lover, both of whom I loved most dearly. As 
for the latter, I feared Ifo must leave us sqpn at any rate, 
yet I could not harbor the idea that any thing should 
occur to distress him in his last moments. 

Morning and evening passed, and still our course was 
onward; scarcely a cloud during the voyag^thus far, 
had spotted the blue face of the heavens. ^HiPwere 
bailed each morning with the unobscured simj rushing 
up from the level ocean in one sudden blaze, and a^ 
night dropping away again, throwing an almost twilight 
over the waters. Our patient had made a slight im- 
provement since his embarkation, and many had a hope 
that his case would yet be conquered. Mary had no 
doubt of it. But she, as I before stated, never doubted 
from the first, that he was to be yet restored to her in 
full health and vigor ; and now, when a change was 
visible to all, how much more so to her ; her young and 
enthusiastic imagination dwelt upon him already in the 
full flush of health and life. 

On the tenth day out, the brisk breeze that had waf- 
ted us so merrily along, suddenly died away, and sunk 
to a dead calm. Above, the «ky, with a brassy and 
burning aspect, looked down upon us, and the blazing 
■un poured its scorching heat like molten fire. The 
seams of the vessel's deck ran liquid tar and pitch, and 
the shrouds moistened were they hung. There we lay, 
heaving to and fro in the trough of the ocean, watching 
the long, smooth and lazy swells that rose and sunk in 
their indolence. Every one was literally burning to 
death, and praying for a gale to hasten them on. 

About this time we observed a neighbor to windward, 
who wore a most ominous appearance. She was a, Bal- 
timore clipper, and painted as black as night. A black 
flag hung from her mizen, curling lazily around the rig- 
ging, and altogether she was a pretty litiie craft. The 
captain was called, who appeared on deck with his glass, 
and took a more clabarate observation. He reported 
her strongly manned, carrying ten guns. In fact, she 
was a piratical craft. She had every appearance of a 
lapid sailer — her light, trim, taper masu — ^her long 
blender hull— her sharp bow— her ease and grace upon 
the water — all were light, fleet and beautiful— they were 
not to be mistaken, nor their object to be misunderstood. 
Her men were scattered around in a listless manner, 
while the weapons that were bound around them, flash- 
ed with the intense rays of the sun. They were un- 
doubtedly lying in wait for a wind, when we should have 
the pleasure of their company. The captain observed 
them very closely, and at last, lowering his glass very 



abruptly, turned to the mate, saying^-*'' We must try a 
run for it, and if that fails, trust to our arms. No quae* 
ters there," he added, passing down the companioa- 
way. 

During the day our vessel lay tumbling about the sea. 
Our invalid, also, was seriously affected by the heat, and 
declared existence to be insupportable. About sunset, 
I was leaning against the taffrail in deep meditatioo, 
when I was suddenly aroused by a tap on the shoulder 
from the captain. " We shall not lay long in this devil- 
ish calm," he said, pointing to a ceitain flaw of wind 
curling the waters ; ** wind enough by night-fall—- 'twill 
blow the hair from your head, sir*— enough to rend the 
canvass from forty ships — there, don't you see?" he con- 
tinued, raising his arm, and pointing westward, " a little 
gathering there, a closing up of the vapor and small 
clouds — ^its coming, sir — its coming;" and away he dar- 
ted, summoning all hands, who made instant prepara- 
tions to meet the approachinga^ale. 

And not us alone. The captain of the black clipper 
bad already caught the omen in the heavens. His crew 
were hurr}'ing to and fro, as we saw by the flashing and 
glancing of their arms. Some were darting up the 
shrouds— others tightening the braces— and all were in- 
tent upon the rising gale. 

Turning away, I passed down the oompanion-way to 
the cabin, where I found the captain preparing not only 
for the tempest, but a less welcome foe. " Let every 
piece be carefully examined," said he to the mate, in an 
imperative tone ; "let each be prepared with a musket 
and cutlass — the black rascals will give us the chase 
soon, but they must Jight for it, too. Ah, Mr. — ," 
he continued, turning to me ; " so you see we are not 
exactly unprepared," glancing down to a pile of arms 
which lay before him. " And I may give you an invila- 
tion.to boat-shooting'^not the dulletl amusement by any 
means. This is not the first time these gentlemen have 
met me in these waters," he continued, holdiag up his 
left-hand, bereft of one of the fingers. 

In the meantime the wind was freshening up. The 
mists and vapor had now become a heavy black cloud, 
around the edges of which the silent lightning was 
shooting most fearfully, accompanied by dull bursts of 
thunder, that died away with a smothered echo. The 
old deep moved, and rousing itself from its lethargy, 
lashed up its foaming waves. All sail was immediately 
taken in, and it was evident we must "scud under bare 
! poles" during the continuance of the storm. 

The wind was west, blowing strongly from shore; 
and, what was unfortunate, the gale would drive us far- 
ther out at sea. Our enemy, who lay between ua and 
land, must approach us by drifting, as it would be in- 
stant destruction to carry the least sail. But we must 
abide the result. 

The captain stood most by the gang^way with one 
hand upon his hat swearing most bitterly at what he 
thought the tardy execution of his orders, and the sai- 
lors echoed them round to one another in great profu- 
sion — the vessel itself reeled and plunged— the tempest 
screaming through the rigging, and the keel and timbers 
cracking at every leap. The mountain waves rose, as 
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it were; midway in the faeaTcns, and thundering down 
upon oor decks, burst in torrents over us. A twHig^ht 
had oome down upon the great sea, caused by the den- 
sity and blackness of the tempest. The thunder and 
lightning were truly awful— « very flash split as it were 
the very heavens asunder. What fear, and quakings, 
and groantngs there were among our passengers, I will 
not attempt to describe. The femalei portion were 
wrought to an agony of concern. Yet I must confess 
that Mary was more resigned than I could have expee- 
ted—her fear was chiefly for her lover, which rendered 
her in a measare unconscious of her own danger. Such 
is woman. 

My attention was upon our enemy. She danced «pon 
the face of the great deep tike a feather — thunder aloft 
in the lurid sky, and the next in the great abyss. Yet I 
perceived that she made a rapid gain upon us. I was 
just turning to> the captain to assure him of the fact, 
when I was startled by the rattling of shot through the 
topmast rigging, and the falling of splinters around me 
from one of the spars. 

*' Curse them," muttered the captain, ** the blood- 
thirsty wretches would even fight in such a gale us this. 
It will take many of their wind aad water shots to bring 
us down, I imagine." 

While he stood gazing upon them, another broadside 
greeted us, with about the same effect, yet sufficient to 
exhibit their desperate character. The captain also in- 
fornaed me he knew tlie vessel well, whose commander 
never gave quarters ; and he told me he had understood 
that their flag was inscribed with the old saying, *^Dead 
nun tell no tales" 

Still they continued their firing, and as they approach- 
ed U9 their shots began to have more effect. One ball 
pasted through the bulwarks, throwing the spliiuers in 
evary direction. As for us, our only alternative was 
their boarding us— small arms b^ipg our only weapons. 
And then there was Mary, fragile and delicate. Hea- 
vens ! I could not think of tliis with any thing like com- 
posure. What was to become of her 7 But as yet she 
did not know the full extent of our danger. 

I looked again, and what was my astonishment to 
find that oar foes had hoisted their jib even in such a 
tempest. A few moments would bring them down upon 
us, and the contest must be seen decided. Like an ar- 
row tbe clipper darted towards us, and dashing down, 
she rolled against us with a tremendous power, shaking 
every timber in our vessel. At this moment another 
broadside was opened upon us, cutting up our rigging 
in every quarter, and carrying away the arm of tbe 
second mate. He staggered npon the taffrail, and 
finally fell upon the deck by the bulwarks, the blood 
spouting from the mutilated arm-stump high in air. All 
the male passengers capablo of bearing arms, stood upon 
the deck ready to meet the encounter, some, it may be, 
with trembling. Tbe clipper lay knocking and drifting 
against us— one moment separated by a wave— then 
thrown back upon us with greater fury. The tempest 
was at its height— tbe sea and the skies were black— the 
heavens throughout flamed up in ene continued sheet 
of fi r e a nd during this terrible moment, our foes were 
2 



ffirfhgupon us at each opportunity. Their sole object 

now'wus to throw their grnppling irons favorably, link*- 

ing the two vessels together, Vhcu every hope of escape 

must vanish. Thny found that their guns had but little 

efi*ect, o'A'ing to the agitation of the waters. And alas ! 

they succeeded. A brawny, stalwart pirate, with giant 

might sent the irons over, and they caught. The cap* 

tain of the clipper instantly ga\'e the order to board, 

[leading the way. He had no sooner stopped his foot 

upon our gangway, than the boatswain shot him with a 

I pistol, and he fell wounded upon our decks. At this 

I moment, the first mate stepped cautiously up and cut 

I the gtappling-cable that bound us. Away shot the 

I clipper again, mounting a wave, and never again to 

I return — for instantly the whole heavens flamed up— a 

long line o( fire ran down from the clouds to her mast, 

I cracking it like stec), and reaching the magazipe, she 

; blow up with a tremendous explosion, throwing arms 

and Ieg», and tattered garments, and guns, and s]»arf, 

and sails, midwny in the black sky, the hull disappear* 

ing like a bubble, without a splinter or vestige remain- 

ing to mark her destruction. 

In four days after this wo lay safely moored in the 
port of Havana. The wounded pirate who fell upon 
our decks, was yet alive. 



Originsl. 
STANZAS. 

BT THE REV. J. H. CLIXOH. 
I. 

Not always is the Summer fair. 

For clouds and storm-gusts dim its light^- 
And Winter's snOws at times must Dear 

A stain upon their purest white ; 

So Joy must sometimes feel u blight 
Across its fairest moments thrown. 

And Pleasure's cold but dazzling veil 
Aside by Sorrow's tempests blown 

Reveals a visage stem and pale. ' 

II. 
The fairest lifnd the sunlight cheers 

Not always in that sunlight sleeps. 
For half the time with dewy tears 

The frowning eye of Darkness weeps 

While o'er the land stern watch it keeps; 
So Gladness cannot reign alone. 

But yields to Woe divided. 
Each for a season wants the throne 

And sways the sceptre of an hour. 

III. 
The winds not always on the main 

Fold up their wings in slumber mild. 
But wake and fill the watery plain 

With foamy billows white and wild 

Like Alpine glaciers rudely piled ; 
So calm Content and healthy Ease 

Must sometimes from their seat depart. 
And Sickness, Fain and Death must seize 

At times, with tempest force, the heart. 
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Or if in al. 
THE LAST SACRIFICE. 

A TALE or TH» AMEHICAN REVOLUTION. 

I 

Or the revolutionary days of our country there are 
many incidents of absorbing intereiit; many scenes of | 
affliction and distress; many actd of cruelty and of; 
blood — that have been, and perhaps always will be left { 
unrecorded by historian, chronologtst, or novelist. The i 
details of that period of unexampled suffering amongst i 
a large and virtuous people striving for their rights, I 
Jiave been but Kghily sketched, and but few pens em- 1 
plpyed in describing their transcendent labors, whora | 
influence is, or shall be felt, wherever man exists upon i 
this earth and the name of liberty is loved. Many of 
the perils and distresses of those titnes, unhappily exist ' 
BOW only in tradition, ih0 actors thimselves having gone , 
for ever from the scenes of which they formed a part — 
but Freedom, the work df their hands, whose torch was 
lighted by a spark from heaven, still exists, and the^ 
beautiful structure shall stand fur ages yet to come, 
shedding a cheriHhing smile on all who dare to trample 
upon tyranny and resist oppression. To America the 
world shall look and see the flame of liberty burning 
brighter and still brighter, and its influence mora and 
more extended, until men are no longer slaves to igno- 
rance and despotism : without thee, O Goddess ! what 
is man, families, government, nation;* 7 

Our story is of this period— the revolution of the colo- 1 
met of Great Britain, now the United Slate? of America, ; 
and of which it was said in the first Continental Con- 
gress — " We have counted the cost of this contest, and 
are with one mind resolved to die freemen rather than 
to live slaves" — a sentiment that will truly emulate in 
patriotic heroism the resolves of ancient Greece or 
Rome, by whomsoever spoken. 

Those acquainted with the localities of the Island of 
which tlie large and populous city of New-York now 
forms the Southern extremity, well know tho ridge of 
hills extending from river to river about six miles north ; 
of it. This ridge of hills called Harlem Heights, at I 
the time of which we are speaking, was occupied by the ! 
British after the retreat of tho American army north- 1 
ward. The hand of industry had not, as at the |rescnt 
day, levelled many of its protuberances and filled many ' 
of its ravines ; neither had the axo felled the gveater I 
portion of the trees which skirted its summits — but, I 
wild, solitary and neglected, it stood, until hostile bands 
roamed through our land, seeking and destroying, made 
it a bulwark of defence and safety. 

This line of hills on the east side began near the ri\-er 
opposite Hell Gate, a place which in former times exci- 
ted almost supernatural fears in the breast of the navi- 
gator, and is still looked upon as a location of consider- 
able danger to small vessels at certain times of tide. 
From this spot they gradually rise in height, sloping off; 
OR the Southern aspect, whilst the north side for the 
most part are steep and precipitous and interspersed 
with deep gullies. Within a quarter of a mile of the 
Hudson they gradually taper off to the border of tho 
rirer, where there is a perpendicular descent of tome i 



forty or fifty feet, with broken fragmenta of rooks lying 
in the water, having been washed from their beds 
by the dashing of the Waves in stopny weather. From 
many parts, where it it not obstructed by trees, tho 
hills afford an extensive view of surrounding country, 
which is not less beautiful than diversified. At their 
foot their is a winding creek, extending abou€ one third 
across the island, which at this part is aome two miles 
wide, gradually becoming broader and deeper, until it 
empties itself into the East river. A sandy plain with 
gentle risings extends from this creek over an interven- 
ing apace of some miles in every direction, joining Har> 
lem river on the east, whilst to the north it meets the 
high hills in the neighborhood of Manhatunville and 
Kiug's-bridge : the first a small and quiet village, situa- 
ted in a deep valley, and the latter celebrated as the 
place of the advanced guard of tho British army, form- 
ing the southern extremity of the Neutral Ground. 

This ridge with its rugged, precipitous side, it will 
will be perceived at once, was well fitted to afford with 
but a small force, a place of almost impregnable strength 
against any considerable army that might attack it from 
the north. And so important did the British d«em iu 
possession, that during the whole war, or from early in 
177 G until peace was declared in 1783, a period of op- 
wards of seven years, they held its occupation with no 
inconjiiderable portion of tlieir army. About midway 
and again near the end and towards the Hudson river, 
wexo two roods giving ingress and egress to and from 
the city ; with this exception, the whole was wild and 
solitary, until military works and fortifications were 
erected, first by the Americans and afterwaids by the 
British, the remains of which are still to be seen. 

At that season of the year when the scorching rays 
of the sun are fast mellowing into the softer beams of 
autumn, about two hours before sunset the exquisite out- 
line of a female figure night have been seen stepping with 
agility from rock to rock and slowly ascending through 
a narrow gorge between two high peaks of the hillj 
ridge. Saying nothing of the time and place, there was 
something uncommon in the appearance of the young 
female, wlio, as she approached a sweet-briar standing 
in her path, would pluck a flower, and, inhaling its fra- 
grance for an instant, place it in her hair, which bung 
luxuriantly down upon her neck and shoulders in flow- 
ing tresses. A simple band of white libbon surrounded 
her head. The dress she wore was of entire black, 
and her bonnet, which was also black, she held in her hand 
by its strings. Though her countenance was pale and 
blanched her features were models of feminine beauty. 
There was a cast of care upon her face) but her dark 
eyes shono through the long black eye-lashes, with a 
lustre almost unearthly. She appeared in no hasCe to 
gain tho end of her journey. Occasionally, as the breeze 
freshened, the flowers which stuck in her hair were 
blown away, when she would fly after them vrith an ex- 
clamation of playfulness and pleasure. Having regain- 
ed them she would leplace them u[H>n her head, and 
then pursue her way, singing in a melodious tone of 
voice a couplet of a song, and gathering the wild-flowers 
as she went along. 
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Anon she approached a stream of water, which came 
in a meandering cour:to down the hill, rippling among 
pebbles and frag^ments of rocks. She seated hereclf 
beside it. From a little basin filled with the water of 
crystal ptirily she lifted the refreshing beverage with the 
palm of her hand to her parched !ip«. After assuaging 
her thirBt, she bent her head over the streami and with 
her hands bathed her throbbing temples and forehead 
with the cooling liquid ; she then raised herself from 
her scat and proceeded on her way, keeping along the 
htream, its side affording a smoother path\^ay, and being 
less obstructed with briars and underwood than was to 
be found elsewhere. 

When she had nearly gained the top of the heights, a 
confused murmur met her ears, intermingled occasion- 
ally with the music of a drum. She stopped and lis- 
tened, endeavoring to confince herself of the direction 
from whence the noise proceeded. Having apparently 
satisfied herself, her countenance suddenly lost its sad • 
expression and lighted with joy as she exclaimed : 

" He is there ! my Frank is there ! I now shall see 
him ! Oh! yes, yes— I shall see him!" and she laugh- 
ed alpud. Then continued the utterance of her thoughts 
in the same tone of feeling. " My Frank! mine — but 
what shall I say to him 7 Oh ! never mind, it matters 
not^-he will be rejoiced to see his own dear Editha — I 
know he will !" 

The last words were scdrcely spoken when her atten- 
tion was attracted to a rustling noise in the bushes near 
her, which as it approached her still nearer, cracked 
and snapped from the pressure of footsteps. She turn- 
ed her face towards the place from whence the noise 
came and her eye^ lighted upon the form of a man dress- 
ed in the garb of a soldier, who had been attracted to 
the spot by the hilarious sound of her laugh. On espy- 
ing the soldier she shrank timidly hway and strove to 
hide herself behind a rock at some distance from him. 
The soldier observing her efforts to rid herself of his 
presence, addressed her from where he stood, not ap- 
proaching her vicinity, that he might not further increase 
her fears. 

" Fear not me, young lady,*' said he in a soothing tone 
of voice ; " I would not injure the like of you — ^your laugh 
brought me hither. I am a sentinel and on duty, or I 
should not now intrude myself before you." After 
pausing a few moments and not receiving any answer, 
continued : " Where art going, lady 1 This place, and 
unprotected, could not, without some object of impor- 
tance, have enticed thee to its solitudes." 

Upon hearing his voice, she endeavored instinctively 
to crouch closer to the rock for concealment, which see- 
ing, the soldier repeated his efforts to re-assure and 
calm her apprehensions. 

" My dear young lady, dissipate these useless fears. 
Though an old, rough and weather-beaten soldier— I 
would not harm thee, dear Miss — not I ! Come away 
from amongst those briars, they will tear thy delicate 
flesh— come away, and be assured thou hast but to com- 
mand, if I can assist thee in thy wishes." 

Whilst the old man was still speaking to the timid 
girl, she suddenly gave aiipld, shrill shriek, which eojio- 



ed and revcrhorated through the wco^ls and over hill 
and dale in a fearful manner, and fled from the rock 
against which she had been leaning with the velocity of 
an arrow. *In an instant sbe was in the arms of the sol- 
dier, clinging for protection in a wholly senseless condi- 
tion. The soldier, finding she had fainted, gently pla- 
ced her upon the green turf, and then advanced to the 
rock from whence she had fled, to penetrate the cause 
of her sudden alarm. There, but a few feet Itom whef^ 
the poor giri had stood ^ lay coiled a laife rattle-snake, 
prepared to spring upon her, and whose deadly blow 
she hud escaped by leaving its viciriity so precipitately. 
He then with his bayonet quickly tranfixed the poison- 
ous reptile, and lifting a stone of considerable size from 
the ground, threw it with great force and cm shed the 
serpent's head to atoms. Having done this, be return- 
ed to the still sensetcss girl who was gasping with re- 
turning life. The fresh renovating breeze playing upon 
her beautiful countenance, in a short time caused the 
mechanism of er.iatence.^o renew its accustomed work. 

Her companion, whose nerves, perhaps, had never been 
so much moved even when engaged in the strife of bat- 
tle, as now in seeing this delicate creature before him ia 
a Slate of utter helplessness, and however unsoldierltke 
it may appear, tears might bo seen coursing themselves 
down the veteran's face. SirtiAg on the grass fts her 
senses partially returned nhc placed her hands upon her 
temples; seemingly striving to recover her recollection, 
and then smoothed hoi- hair backwaixls frorin off her 
brows. She now turned her eyes upon the soldier who 
was standing immediately before her, and interrogated 
him in scarcely audible accents : 

" Whcro am 1 1 What place is "this?" and turning 
her head as she spoke the last agonized heavings and 
wriihings of the dying reptile met her sight ; " ah ! that 
horrid snake ! take it awny ! it will get me yet — see, it 
comes — it coils itself — it springs — away ! away !" 

Fear again conquered that frail tenement. The blood 
again rushed back upon the overcharged heart, and un- 
consciousness again ensued. Not having recovered 
sufficiently to comprehend the tnie state of the reptile, 
from its movements she imagined it was coming upon 
her, and unhappy conseqi^ncos as we have seen follow- 
ed. The kind assiduities of her companion, however, 
soon brought her back to life, and whoso explanations 
finally effected the composure of her excited imagina- 
tion. This done, he assisted her from the ground and 
questioned her as to the direction which she was going, 
promising to protect her on the way as far as his duty 
would permit. She informed him that sbe was going to 
the camp on the heights. On learning this, he assisted 
her in ascending the remainder of the acclivity with 
great gentleness, and brought her by the nearest direo- 
tion to the quarters of the commander of the station. 

After having arrived at the place and seated his 
charge in the apartment of Colonel Haviland, he left 
her alone whilst he went in quest of that officer. He 
met Colonel Haviland at the door just returning from 
an excursion, and informed him that a lady was waiting 
in the house to see him, and likewise told him of all the 
circumstances from his first meeting her. Whan the 
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aentixiel had finililied his recital, the Colonel hastetie^Nto 
the preBence of his visitor with his curiosity in no littlo 
degree excited. 

For some time aftef entering the room he could not 
eonvioce himself that his senses did not deceive him — 
he started^ but recovering himself and appro&ching his 
fair guest, exclaimed : 

*' Is it indeed the fair Editha Meredith, the flotver of 
Westchestfr — or am I deceived 7" He took her by the 
hand and raising it, impressed it with a kiss. " Thou 
art too palpable," be continued, smiling; "but with 
tess proof than this, I should believe most assuredly 
th«u wert hbr phantom .'" * 

Now, lest our dear reader should imagine that Colo- 
oel Haviland and Editha Meredith were devoted loverA 
we most hasten to undeceive them. That is to say, not 
lovers in the acceptatitfti that term is generally unde^ 
stood. Colonel Haviland , besides, was not such a person, 
as you perhaps have pictured to yourself. To put you 
right on this point, we must inform you, who peradven- 
tare may be interested in the fortunes of our heroine, 
that he was, in the first place, a rcpr^sen tali ve of years 
sufficient in number to bo the parent of that young lady. 
In the second place, he was a married man ; and in the 
last place, he was the father of a family of three chil- 
dren. After knowing this, it will be confessed that Col- 
onel HaviUnd was not a proper lover for the beautiful 
Editha. But after all this he did love her — as a parent 
loves his own offspring, and Editha Meredith loved him 
as an amiable child loves her own dear indulgent father. 

Colonel Haviland was a British officer. Ho was bom 
and lived in the city of New-York, and was one of those 
who, in that perilous time, sided from mistaken, though 
conscientious motives, with their country's enemies and 
oppressors. He exercised the command of that portion 
of the army which were stationed upon Harlem heights. 
At the mansion of Colonel Haviland, before the out- 
break which sundered the ties of brother, kindred and 
friend, Edith Meredith had often been received, and 
would remain for months together, domicilated and 
treated with the like tender consideration with his own 
children. Thus wo perceive they were not strangers to 
each other. Until now they had not met for a long time, 
during which inter%'al many stirring ciicumsiancei had 
convulsed the country, which promised a hindrance to 
an interview for a much longer period, had not chance 
unexpectedly made the young lady a guest of Colonel 
Haviland. 

The attention of Colonel Haviland was drawn to a 
closer scrutiny of his visitor on observing the fantastic 
manner she was attired, which had escaped him on his 
first meeting her, and the expression of surprise and 
joy faithfully depicted on his benevolent countenance, 
now gave place to distrust and apprehension. Her 
diets of the deepest mourning, covering a figure of the 
most perfect though delicate formation ; her hair dis- 
lieTelled'and wild roses capriciously disposed in it ; that 
lace of exquisite beauty, expressing hilarity rather than 
compoaed pleasure ; the lustre reflected from those dark 
•jai, as some metal of the highest polish — so different 
from har appearance heretofore — ^the full eertainty of: 



the truth flashed upon him. The conviction of the 
beautiful and delicate being before him being the victim 
of insanity, rushed to his heart, leaving a load of pro- 
found sorrow and distress. 

Perhaps, thought he, she has been the victim of de- 
ception and misfortune-— but, no ! no profligate wretch 
would dare to taint so fair a shrine with loathtorooness. 
The suspicion as soon as conceived wos rejected. Pity 
for the unfortunate creature was the predominant feel- 
ing of his mind, and how to return her in safety to her 
friends was the immediate object of his solicitude. 

Tho Colonel with a quick pace thoughtfully strode 
across the apartment devising tho best mode of return- 
ing the fugitive to her friends, the camp being both an 
improper and impossible p\^ce for her to remain any 
time, as preparations were then rapidly making for an 
important sallie against the Americans. 

He bad several times paced the length of the room 
when his attention was summoned to poor Editha, who 
came running towards him, and accosting him in a mix- 
ed tone of voice, half of jest and half serious. 

" A pretty traipse I've had in seeking him ! He shall 
answer for the trouble he has given me-— shall he not, 
Colonel ? But trouble is nothing in seeking Frank, had 
I not seen that horrid, horrid snak^ Oh — oh I** A 
shudder shook hor frame like one chilled with an ague, 
as she thought of that hated object, and but for the sup- 
port of Colonel Haviland she must have fell to the 
floor. 

So overcome was ho in contemplating this wreck of 
one whom he had known as all that was amiable and 
lovely, that he could not speak. She continued, after 
recovering from her imaginary terrors, smiling as she 
spoke. 

" But I shall now see him — won't I, dear Colonel 
Haviland?" She then grasped his hands and implor- 
ingly oiked : " You yill let me see my dear Frank 
Graves — I know you will ! You never denied me aught ; 
say I shall see him— do, do speak !" 

Francis Graves, the lover of Editha Meredith, whom 
she was seeking in the British encampment, mistaking 
it in her infirmity for the American, in which army he 
was an esteemed officer, was not unknown to Colonel 
Haviland. But a short time previous, a smart action 
had been fought in which both officers had borne no in- 
considerable part, and indeed, formerly their respective 
families had lived on terms of friendship. 

Considering it impossible, owing to the unsettled state 
of the country, to escort his unfortunate charge to her 
home with safety, he lef^ her for a few moments, to give 
directions for a proper guard to conduct her to hit own 
house in the city. The preparations were soon comple- 
ted, and her kind protector assisted her to mount one 
of his gentlest steeds, and turning to the old soldier who 
brought her to the camp, charged him to be cautious of 
his precious trust and place her in safety in his house— 
and then giving him a note to be delivered to Mrs. Havi- 
land, ordered him to proceed. 

Oor travellers, after a two hours ride along that de- 
lightful road, which occasionally in its course skirts the 
picturesque Hudson, and which is still admired for its 
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beautifal scenery hf the thousands who daily traverse it 
for health and pleasure, arrived safely at the mansion of 
Colonel Uaviland, where we shall leave bcr in compara- 
tive security, and pass to some ^ircdmstancesi which had 
preceded her adventure. 

After the reduction of Fort Washington hy the 
British, their line of posts extended on the north as 
ki^h as King's-bridge, and taking a southeasterly direc- 
tion followed the course of tho Harlem river, until it 
joins the east river. The space between this line and 
White Plains, where the American head quarters was 
established, a range of country about twenty miles in 
extent and reaching from the Sound to the Hudson river, 
was called the Neutral ground, and which has been ren> 
dered classic by the elegant pen of our countryman, the 
author of the Spy. Thia track of country in contra- 
vention of what its name imports, was any thing but 
neutral — it was emphatically the theatre of contention, 
strife and devastation : and this not solely between the 
chief belligerants, but by a set of marauders called Cow- 
hay*, who carried from one extremity to the other dis- 
tress and desolation in their path. They were the com- 
mon enemy of all that lived between the lines, and 
whether Whig or Tory, was to be equally obnoxious to 
their depredations ; nor did feeble age or delicate woman 
escape their unhallowed persecutions. The British, 
with their foraging parties would make frequent inroads 
collecting and carrying away every thing that would 
oiMwer the purpose of support to man or beast ; whilst 
the Cow-boys, ransacking the country, extorting by 
threau and violence every thing they could find of any 
value, and in many instances committing acit of the 
most startling cruelty. These, with an occasional skir- 
mish between the soldiery, wrought continued excite- 
ment in the minds of the quietly disposed inhabitants. 
Security and happiness had fied iar from their humble 
dwellings, and the very demons of wrath seemed to 
have been let loose against them. 

There lived in the lower portion of this district, until 
just previous to the time when the seat of active war- 
fare was shifted from New England to its vicinity, in a 
pleasant though sequestered spot, a ha£py family, con- 
sisting of four individtmls— an elderly couple who had 
nambered about threescore winters, and their two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. The son, just entering 
upon the stage of active life, when early manhood steels 
the till then dormant energies to exertion, and success 
■•ems certain to a sanguine imagination. The girl, a 
lair and delicate flower, having recently tamed her 
eighteenth birth-day. Their name was Meredith. 

William Meredith, th# senior and head of this family, 
was a stern and uncompromising Whig— a steady and 
firm resistor of all innovations which were so continu- 
ally attempted to be heaped upon her colonies by the 
mother country. I-Je was not one of the many bluster- 
tag and noisy demagogues of the day, but acted from 
principle alone with a sure and unwavering purpose— 
a worthy coa4}uior of the roeh of those trying times, 
whose names have become immortal. A deseandant of 
tike Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth, ha aotad from the 



love of liberty in both act and conscience ; nor was he 
an unworthy specimen of the children of that heroic 
band. A man like this, in whatever arena he chooses 
to exert his influence, cannot bo inconsiderable, either 
for good or for evil-~a proposition eminently true in the 
case of Mr. Meredith. Happily for his country, all his 
feelings were strongly animated for her welfare, and his 
opinions were sought for with avidity by many of his 
contempomries who were undecided, or unable to form 
them for themseltes in the great cause which then con* 
vulsed our country to its very centre. Nor was this in* 
fluence exerted only among his immediate household 
and cieighbors, for he had been found on several pre^ 
vious occasions of trust and difficulty, serving his coon- 
try faithfully, and it now looked to him as no unimpor- 
tant auxiliary in her present difficulties. 
. Bui Mr. Meredith was not satisfied with this, in his 
estimation, passive support, though his years would 
readily have excused him from more active co-operation, 
and, when the loud war-bUst was first heard in our 
land, called together thofe of his neighbors who loved 
their kindred and their peaceful homes, and with his 
son at his side, sallied forth armed for the battle and tha 
death. It was at the battle of Long Island, where so 
many of our countrymen deluged the soil with their 
blood, that Mr. Meredith and his son both fell, martyrs 
to the cause they had espoused. As the dying father 
was breathing his la^t blessing upon his beloved child 
and a last adieu to the unprotected at home, his gallant 
son fell by a mortal shot from the enemy. 

The intelligence o^ this mournful catastrophe reached 
tlie family of Mr. Meredith at the time when the royal 
forces were overspreading their neighborhood, laying 
waste with fire and sword every thing that owned a 
rebel master. Nor did the house of the Merediths es* 
cape the general devastation ; as a partisan of the Co- 
lonial cause he had been too active for them to pass it 
with impunity, and though inhabited by women only, it 
was not protected from the flames. The mother and 
daughter escaped in safety and sought an asylum with 
a relative at some^distance, who, favoring the royalist 
party, were consequently saved from the wrath of 
fire and sword. Mrs. Meredith, owing to her 
complicated and heavy Misfortunes, acting upon a na- 
turally delicate constitution, was attacked with a ner- 
vous fever, from the effects of which she soon sunk, 
making the third death in a very short period of time in 
that unfortunate family. 

Editha Meredith still lived, the only individual savin; 
it from extinction. But, oh ! what a contrast between that 
being now and she who had been the life, spirit and pre- 
siding genius of that happy fire-side a few weeks since ! 
The same body, the same form was there— but the mind, 
the spiritual part of our nature, where was it ? Gone, 
aye/ gone ! Editha— the lovely, the beautiful, the gay, 
the innocent— was now a maniac ! Yes ! the destroyin|^ 
angel had gone forth, and left marks of his scathing 
fingers upon the whole of that household. Three of its 
members had passed from the scene of their troubled 
labon,and the most fragile, the purest, the best, the ona 
most needing a kind, protecting hand, was aboTn of bar 
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richest endowment and left a victim of insanity ! In- 
•crutible are thy ways, oh. Providence, and past finding 
out ! 

The engaging fascinations of Editha Meredith were 
not wholly concentrated upon her own family and con- 
nexions. The courageous and accomplished Francii< 
Graves was her devoted admirer and affianced husband. 
Of the many gallant spirits who fought for their coun- 
ti7's liberty, nono were more untiring, enthusiastic and | 
brave than him. He had periled foriutie, life and sacred 
honor, in the cause of freedom. He had joined at the 
first onset of the revolution the rebel army, as it was 
insolently called, in spite of British sneers, British 
threats and British pride, and never did he regret his 
determination. 

Owing to the unceasing care and toil consequent upon 
his dutie:^, young Graves had bee^ unable to see his be- 
trothed wi(,e for a period of several months. Neither 
had he received any information until very recently of 
the occurrences which had transpired in her family. 
Immediately on learning the mournful tidings of the 
lots of all her natural protectors, he obtained leave of 
absence and set out to visit her, with the intention of ! 
making himself her lawful guardian by leading her to , 
the altar. With this intention he left the camp for her 
residence, and as may be supposed if delay slackened , 
his progress, he was entii'ely guiltless of the occurrence. 

The second morning, after a long, wearisome travel, 
he reached the neighborhood of the house of his mis- 
tress, to which he had so often travelled in joy and in 
gladness. As he drew nigh the place it is impossible 
to describe accurately his feelings, when instead of well 
known scenes, he found nothing but bear walls and 
blackened ruins. The house burnt to cinders, fences 
broken down, that gtirden with its elegant j^ar^erre of 
flowers, and its arbors with their graceful tendrils, tram- 
pled upon and destroyed. All was like a dream. He 
•lopped his horse and gazed upon the scene, which was 
■till smouldering in different places. Fearful anxiety 
mingled with dis<:orted imaginings, as the thought of his 
beloved, took possession of his soul. Where was she 7 
If she safe 1 Has she escaped insult ? A thousand 
bewildering apprehensions flitted across his mind. At 
last his mind, overwrought from its intense emotion, its 
uncertainty and suspense of the fate of his Editha, ob- 
tained vent in words. 

" All is altered — ruin marks their track and happiness 
flies their footsteps — the wolves of England have done 
this ! Their heart is seared from all nobility of soul, 
and helpless, innocent women escape not their fury. 
Oh, God of heaven, wilt thou see the spoiler of our 
land march through it unscathed and unshorn 7 No ! 
thoa wilt not— the limits of his power is written, and 
the termination is not far hence ! Aye, and if my Editha 
is in safety, pure and undefiled, I thank thee, Britttns, 
for this deed — it shall nerve my arm to fourfold might 
against thee I** 

Unable to sit upright from his emotions, his body bent 
and lay motionless upon the beast's neck. After laying 
in this position for a few moments, he felt a gentle tap 
apon his shoulder, and rising found a man standing be- !J 



side him whose face was familiar/- The intruder 
an old colored servant of the Meredith family. 

" Ah ! Master Graves — Master Graves !" said Harry 
Williams, in more correct language than was commonly 
the case at that time with those of his class, and for 
which he was principally indebted to his young" mis- 
tress ; " we have had sad doings since you were here 
last." 

" Sad, sad indeed, good Hany ! But tell me, whora 
is thy young mistress ?" 

** Indeed, Master Francis, I don't know." 

" Not know, old man ! Do you kaow what yoa are 
saying 7" 

*' Yes, I do, Master Francis, I do !" sobbed forth the 
faithful servant. 

** You do, and you don't — why, what mean you? Are 
you mod 7" 

** No, I am not mad — give me time, and don't be so 
impatient, Master Graves, and I will tell you all." 

Horry Williams now gave the young man a circum- 
stantial account of all the occurrences in the family 
as they had transpired, including the sudden flight of 
his mistress, and how ihey had searched the country 
without gaining any tidings of her. The worst fears of 
the unhappy Graves seemed to be confirmed: and with 
fretful speed he struck his spurs into his horse, and 
galloped to the house of Ediiha's relative, from whence 
she had disappeared so mysteriously. 

Hero he gained no information more satisfactory than 
had been told him by the servant, which was substan- 
tially confirmed. They Could not imagine whither she 
had gone, nor what was her fate. Fiom the unsettled 
state of her mind, which had shown iuelf some days 
before her flight, their apprehensions were of the roost 
alarming kind. That she had gone to the city, and was 
under the protection of Colonel Haviland, was a contin- 
gency 80 higlily improbable that they discarded it iji a 
moment. The hint, however, struck the mind of her 
lover more forcibly than it did her friends, and the mora 
he dwelt upon the suggestion, the more probable it ap- 
peared, until finally he felt a conviction of its truth. 

It was night— a night meet for lovers to oficr to 
the adored of their hearts their purest aspirations. 
The silvery queen of that hour rode the heavens, shed- 
ding forth her beams upon the earth, unobstructed and 
unshorn — she was full and majestic. The gay stars as 
they peeped from the clear blue expanse, shone like 
diamonds of the highest polish. Tha soft whisporingt 
of the breeze, as it wafted the fragrance from many a 
flower, struck the senses with delight. The whole 
scene was well adapted to still the excited passions, and 
produce upon the pertuH^ed and anxious mind fe^ings 
of tranquillity. The influence of calm natural scenery 
upon our intellectual being, in allaying its torrents of 
intense feeling, is, perhaps, superior to any other agenr 
cy ; nor was its legitmate eflects unacknowledged upon 
the mind of Francis Graves, as he rode silently along 
the road, over a beautiful country interspersed with hill 
and ^'alley, and streamlet, towards Fort Washington. 

He had travelled some eight or tell miles across 
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Urn country without meeting the least molestation. 
The beauties of the night and scene Hid not pass his ob- 
servation altogether unheeded, though they did not< 



roy clothes quickly and met them and tried to reason 
them from their outiage; and to deter, threatened them 
with punishment. They laughed and scofifed at my 



receive that degree of admiration which they would: menaceH; the rushing of a torrent from a mountain steep, 
ordinari^ have solicited, for he was an ardent lover of ! could as easily be stayed, as those men bent from their 



the unsophisticated scenes of nature. He was upon 
the verge of a considerable hill thickly studded with 
trees, leaving the road shaded from the moon's light, 
when he hctird a tumultuous noise. The road, now 
making a sudden .turn, he saw before him, about a mile 
distant, Hames of fire ascending and curling high in the 
heavens. He stopped his horse, who, with ears erect, 
pranced and snorted Joudly— the next moment he dash- 
ed with the speed of lightning down the hill, his rider 
having resolved how to act. 

Before gaining the immediate vicinity of the confla- 
gration, he was hailed by a man standing on the skirt of 
the woods, at a short distance from the road. He turn- 
ed his horse and went towards him. He found an aged 
gray-baiied man, bound to a tree with ropes, in such a 
manner as left him incapable of the smallest motion, 
and in the greatest agony. The man was nearly naked, 
the shirt, his only covering, was dyed in blood and slick- 
ing to his flesh in spots, with clotted gore. As Graves 
drew nigh, the poor old man whose face was pale with i 
exhaustion, in pilious accent prayed he would unbind 
him. His visitor dismounted immediately and loosed 
the victim of cruelty, from his painful position. The 
limbs of tho unfortunate, which from age were barely 
capable of supporting his frail body, were stifrcncd and 
rendered nearly helpless, from the severe castigation he 
had received from the villains who infested that region of 
country. After partially recovering, he murmured forth 
in broken accents his thanks to his deliverer, who had 
providentially saved his life. 

" My dear sir, do not thank me for an act of kindness 
which would have been performed equally for my horse, 
if he had stood in need of like assistance. Tejl me 
rather who done this devellish deed, and what led to it. 
But, in the first place, whose house is that burning?" 

" It is mine, young man— but by this tima little of ii 
is left — these villains are not satisfied unless they de- 
prive us of all we have— for money they would immo- 
late their nearest.blood and kindred.'' 

" But where is your family— are they safe ?" 

" Yes, thank heaven ! they are safe from these marau- 
ders, which they would not have been, had they remain- 
ed at home. They are in the city.'* 

"Tell me, good sir, how it is, that destruction has been 
poured out upon you — an old man, and doubtleas neutral 
in this bloody struggle ?" 

" Ah, sir ! it is not for partizanship or love of country 
they care, who can commit a deed like this— no, sir ! a 
baser set of Tillains exist not, than are these cow-boys 
—neither age, nor sex, nor tin common principles of 
humanity, save the most innocent from these ruthless 
spoilers. I went to bed this night and was awoke from 
my first slumber, by a loud knocking at my door, with a 
demand to open it. I told them to desist as they could 
have no business there, and requested them to go away. 
They succeeded in breaking open the door. I pat on 



object. Tliey proceeded to search the house. Their 
object was money— but not finding sufficient to satisfy 
them, they returned and demanded that I should tell 
where it was hidden. On my informing them that they 
had got all that was in my possession, they still insisted 
that I had hidden it, and was telling them a falsehood. All 
my protestations to the contrary was like adding fuel to 
their ungovernable rage. Disappointment in gaining their 
object drove them into fiendish excitement. I endea- 
vored to escape their fury, by fleeing the house. My 
object was discovered by one of the gang— 4 was pur- 
sued and quickly overtaken. The fellow hollowed to 
his asaocioies — they joined us, and dragged me hither, 
as thongh I had been a dog. They stripped me of all 
my clothes except my shirt, and tied me to this tree ; 
and then, with a lash and twigs from yonder sapling, 
two of the strongest of their number with all their 
strena:th, lay on, blow after blow upon my back and 
shoulders. They continued their hellish work until roy 
flesh was gored and swelled and they themselves were 
tired ; and then left me as you found me, execrating what 
they called my obstinacy and threatning to burn my house. 
Their threats they put in execution, and at this moment, 
house, and stables, and barns are gone— scarce a vestige 
remains. You have heard my story, sir." 

" A dreadful, barbarous story, indeed, sir!" 

" It is one, young man, but too common in this'region 
of country, many have reason to curse the horrors of this 
war. It is not the open enemy alone at this time, from 
whom misery comes — but the secret, the insidious foo 
— those without name, without honor, and without a 
stake to loose in the great contest — those who are 
cowardly, base and worthless enough to take advantage 
fji age and weakness, and prey upon the helpless and 
unresisting." 

Young Graves assisted the poor old man to the house 
of one of his neighbom, and then pursued his way to- 
wards Fort Washington, where he arrived a little after 
midnight, and delivered the orders which he bore from 
head quarters. • 

This fort, contrary to the better judgment of some of 
the American officers, on the retreat of the main portion 
of the army to White Plains, was left in tho possession 
of some three thousand soldiers for its defence. He 
found the garrison upon the qui vive, as a large force 
was concentrating in its neighborhood for its reduction, 
commanded by four experienced Generals, and an at- 
tack was momentarily expected. 

As the fall of this fortress is a matter of history we 
shall not attempt its description. We would only say, 
it being partly connected with our narrative, that it was 
nobly defended, and fell through the discrepency of 
numbers, many trm«f exceeding those left for its de- 
fence. It was a bloody victory to the captnrs, and many 
stipendary Hessians found their gravtt at Fort Washingw 
ton. After hard fighting, the garrison araonntiBg te 
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twontj-teven hundred men, Bnally surrendored by 
honotmble capitulation, prisoners of war. Among the 
number was Francis Graves, who had distinguished \ 
himself in a highly courageous manner during the ac- ' 
tion. . I 

Our hero, with the other officem, were sent to tl\e city 
of New York on parole, and were more fortunate in the 
treatment they received than their gallant comrades. 
Opportunities were not wanting in striving to gain them 
from the cause of their country by tempting offers of 
promotion and recompense ; we need not say, however, 
that they were unsuccessful. 

On learning from Colonel Haviland, whom he met in 
the Biitish camp, that hid beloved Editha was at h\» 
house in the city, hetbuod it difficult to regret his cap- 
ture. It teemed to him as a direct interposition of Pro- 
vidence, in bringing them again together. But, alas! 
he knew not the sore trial irhich awaited him— pi trial, 
which to surmount successfully, would require all ihe 
power of his intellect. The gay pinions of hope still 
carried him buoyantly forward, and happy anticipations 
gave a sweetness to his fancy. All this, however, did 
not make him false to the cause in which he had embark- 
ed, and the splendid offers made him to abjure and fight ! 
with his enemies, wa^ indignantly scorned. For rather 
would he have lost his Editha for ever, aye, his life, than 
to be a recreant to honor and to his country. 



Before a window, fronting on the splendid bay, form- 
ing the harbor of New York, in a large mansion of some- 
what aristocratic appearance for that day, sat Editha 
Meredith. A tarrier dog of uncommon beauty lay at 
her feet, her only companion. He was watching her 
countenance, intentively marking its most evanescent 
expredsion, and when at intervals his mistress deigned 
to show him the smallest notice, his motions and ges- 
tures, developed happiness in the strongest possible 
manner without the aid of speech itself. Her pole face 
and sunken evM, which were directed upon the bay, told 
the tale of recent illness. A book rested upon her left 
knee, which was partly open, ooe of her 6ngers being 
placed within it, marking the place where she had been 
reading, whilst her elbow leant upon the book and the 
hand supported her head. « There was less of that burn- 
ing lustre in her dyea than when we last saw her ; nor 
was there the iiame glossiness attached lohor hair, which 
was less abundant than on that occasion. She was still 
beautiful — not as formerly, the beaoiy of the frenh open- 
ing rose, but rather, the drooping chacte rcpbse of the 
water lily. There was still the same look of innocence 
and truth, but it was combined with sadness of demea- 
nor, which at times amounted to positive pain. 

Editha Meredith on her arrival at Colonel Haviland*s 
house, was immediately confined to her bed with an 
alarming sickness, her system being prostrated by the 
intense fatigue and excitement she had undergone. For 
some time she was in the utmost danger, her disease 
having concentrated itself upon her brain. Her ravings 
were terrible. Muiy were the long and anxious hours 
whic)i the good Mrs. HaviUnd watched ^ unfortunate 



girl, who, as she had lost both parents andh(Mne, looked 
upon her as her own child, and without whose kindnesf 
and attention the worst consequences must have ensued. 
There was one beneficial result from her late indisposi- 
tion, and for which, she could not be toothankQiI to her 
Maker — her insanity had disappeared— of all misftw- 
tunes, the prostration of intellect is the worst that can 
befal a human being. 

ShQ was now convaleseent, and sitting in her apait^ 
ment, in the momentary expectation of receiving her 
lover for the first time, after a long and oh ! how painfoL 
a separation. She had sat in the position we have aeen 
her for a considerable time, Iqpking upon the bright and 
sunny waters of the bay, and observing the movements 
of the British vessels as they were passing up and down 
the Hodson and East rivers, in silence. The time ap- 
pointed for his visit had elapaed and be came not. She 
became anxious. She rose from her chair and left the 
window. The book she held was thrown upon the table. 
She advanced and opened the door of the room, and af- 
ter liitening a moment, shut it again. She retraced her 
steps to the window, speaking her thoughts in a ead 
tone of voice. 

** He comes not, he comes not — ^he has forgotten his 
poor Editha. Oh ! no, no! I will not wrong him thus. 
He came day by day during my sickness- he would not 
desert me now." 

At that moment a tapping was heard at the door of 
the apartment — the latch was turned — it opened— Fran- 
cis Graves entered. The next instant she was locked 
in the arms of her lover. That meeting, that moment^ 
the long, long embrace— they M'ere fraught with heart- 
felt, unalloyed, complete happiness. Never were two 
mortals more blessed than they — not a want, not a rejsret, 
was present there, to cast the slightest sadness upon the 
lovers. She was the first to speak, look^ig him con- 
fidingly in the face. 

** But what would you say, Francis, if you knew that 
Editha Meredith had for a moment doubted your 
truth 7" 

** Say, dearest! I would say she deserves punishment, 
and thus I inflict it upoa her." And he saluted her with 
a kiss. 

" If I am to pay the penalty of indiscretion so, I shall 
bewon of incurring it for the future," she answered, 
and a smile lighted up her countenance more gaily than 
it had been accustomed for many a long day. He now 
led her towards the window, and seating himself beside 
her said, 

** You have not yet welcomed roe hither, Editha." 

" I do it now— welcome, my beloved Francis ! And 
so thou art here at last 7" 

" Yes, dearest, I have come — and when I go, and 
heaven grant it may be soon, will take thee with roe, if 
thou art not afraid to tnvt thyself with a soldier and a 
prisoner." 

" Afraid to trust myself with theo-^no, to the ends of 
the earth would I go with thee ! But I am feeble, veiy 
feehle-^my sufferings hbve been great since we have seea 
each other." 

** I know it all— oay dry those tears— do not friav* 
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my Editha. With (Poet's dispensations, we should en- 
deAvbr to be reconciled." 

** I shall do my utmost, Francis ; but we cannot help 
feeling when a catastrophe so dreadful overwhelms us. 
It sdems but as yesterday, when in our country house, 
all was tranquillity and happiness; father, mother, 
brother, all were there/' 

"A drea^ul change indeed— but he who promises to 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb, will out of de«ola< 
lion bring peace ; let us trust in him, and in trouble he 
%iH not withhold his consolation." 

" This treble loss, my Francis, for a poor weak girl to 
bear, is greac« And were it not, that this heart, from 
earliest infancy, had been nurtured in the principles of 
oor holy religion, I know not, btit it had long ere this, 
been broken with the shock— but God does indeed, tem- 
per the wind to the shorn lamb." 

"Yes, dear Editha! and though his dealings with us 
are sometimes severe, they are nevertheless merciful. 
What may be the termination of our present struggle 
against our furious, vindictive and powerful foe, ve 
know not : it may be in slavery ; it may be in death ; it 
May be by the ignominious halter; — but believing in the 
everhMting justice of our cause, and in a full reliance 
upon the Supreme beings who reigns King of Kings, we 
trust our country shall re nnin victorious to the last-^ 
that this war will end with fi-eedom for ourselves and 
oorcMklren. Should it perad venture be otherwise, my 
Editha— should it be our lot to fall, and an unhallowed, 
disgraceful death our portion, we think there is still vir- 
toe enough among mankind, to dissipate every oppro- 
brious epithet that may be ipplied to our memory." 

" Do not doubt it, Francis ! and for myself if the sacri- 
fice should be needed, I could behold^^but not without 
feeling ; I could behold all that I hold most dear, of 
nearest kindred, aye, and even you yourself, too, fall one 
by one, in this holy cause of human rights, unregretted, 
though not nnmourned/' 

" I believe it, Editha, and thou dearest art but one of 
the thousands of instances throughout our beloved coun- 
try, of women who hold the same exalted sentiments, 
and are daily arousing their brothers, sons, and hus- 
bands for the fight." 

*'Yes^ Francis Graves! — «nd were they fitted by 
nature for the task of war, and the rencounter with 
men in the battle field, our army would feel no want of 
soldiers to fill its ranks !" 

** Thou sayest well, love! thy sex in thee, have but a 
fair specimen of its eourage and patriotism in the hour 
of danger. Thy sentiments, dear girl, have determined 
me to open my viewafto you earlier than I had intended. 
It is long since we have met — according to the common 
computation of time, three months, but to me it has ap- 
peared like three times three months — though absent, 
need I say, your image was over present to my mind; 
can Editha say as much 7" 

" Francis Graves ! by day, by night, in the hour of 
peace or in the day of trouble, in the moment of danger 
and deaih-^your Editha, still thought upon her betroth- 
ed lever and husband." 



know that in such scenes I was remembered by thee, do 
not think I could be so selfish, as not to feel acutely for 
your misfortunes and distress." 

Young Graves, holding the hand «f his mistress be- 
tween his own now related to her his plans for escaping 
, from the city, which were matured and ready for exe* 
I cution at any moment. A trusty boatman was engaged 
te await his coming near the shore immediately in the 
rear of Trinity church yard, and waft him across to the 
opposite side of the Hudson. To secure more effectu- 
ally the success of the plan, they had chosen ipidnight 
for tho attempt^ as #t that hoar it was supposed the sen- 
try would be less likely to intercept them. The feat 
was not without danger. , It require^the utmost caution, 
in the first place, to pass the sentineb on the shore, and 
if they should be discovered even af^r having gained 
the middle of the river, the vessels laying in the stream 
might prevent the, enterprise. There was a chance,* 
however dangerous, of escaping and he had resolved to 
make the essay. After having told every thing, the dif- 
ficulties to be apprehended, and the dangers to be ao- 
countered, he said :— 

■ 

" Are you still, my Editha, are you still determined to 
trust yourself to my guidance 7" 

*• Trust myself with thee! Yes, now and for ever! 
with my consent we part not again," answered tho 
heroic and confiding girl with emphasis. 

" Then," said her enraptured lover; "then one hour 
before midnight, meet me at your door. This night we 
make the attempt, for another day, and I may be in 
prison. I shall tap at the door thrice, open it, and come 
with me. Throw a cloak over your shoulders that will 
protect you fro^ the damp night air. Till then fare- 
well, my dearest Editha — I go to get all in readiness. 
Put up your prayer to heaven for our success — again 
farewell !" Having pressed her closer to his heart and 
imprvited a kiss on her pale forehead, f^e quickly left 
the apartment. 

Every thing promised success. Some day* previous 
he had surrendered his parole to the officer having com- 
mand of the prisoners, purposing to take advantage of 
the first opportunity that fortune mi^t offer of esca- 
ping. That officer, either considering him a friend of 
Colonel Haviland, as he knew |||m to be intimate in the 
family, or by rfome unaccountable negligence, had omit- 
ted to imprison him, which gave him time to make such 
arrangements as promised speedy liberation. Another 
source of infinite satisfaction, and quite unexpected, was 
the ready acquiesenco of Editha to accompany him, 
whom it was his intention towed the moment they should 
arrive at a place of safety. 

The mere fact of being a prisoner, to a generous and 
ardent mind, burning fur distinction, however honorable 
or light may be its chains, galls and wounds in a manner 
which is borne with restlessness and discontent, and 
any plan affording the most distant prospect of freedom 
is hailed with welcome : to a mind thus constituted, no 
perils of slight moment will prevent the execution of 
its designs — they are met with fortitude and generally 



u 



subdued. In the present case, however, there was other 

Thanks, dearest, thanks! but however flattering tolj c&u9« ^or f<9&r beside the danger that might accrue to 
3 
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his own p«n»op— one .much dearer to him than life— one 
from whom he had parted long since in joy, and now 
ja«t met in the deepest sorrow— a weak, a feeble wo- 
man, barely recoveaed from a bed of pain and danger. 
was to share the adventure. When his thoughts took cog- 
Bizanee of these things, irresolution for a moment would 
shroud his so«^, almost causing him to forego his pur- 
pose and beod to fate. But these waterings and auctua^ 
tions of mind were transitory ; for, on casting his 
thoughts upon the lowering condition of his counti^, 
and the Utile probability of escape if the present chance 
was thrown away, brought back his^mer feelings, and 
made him resolve to pursue it at all hazards. 

Accordingly, at the appointed lime, all things being 
prepared, he called at the houee of Colonel Havi- 
land. Editha detained him not a moment. He found 
her already at the door, and ushered her quickly to the 
place of embarkation. The boatman was there anx- 
iou^y awaiting their coming, and speedily placed them 
in th« boat. A short time after the sun had sunk be- 
neath the horiton, the night became dark and tempes- 
tuous. The wind was fresh, causing the waves to rtin 
roughly. They succeeded in passing the sentinel onobr 
••rved, and their little bark was making »npid progress 
to the opposite shore. 

The wind now suddenly increased in turbulence, and 
occasionally the rolling of distant thunder broke upon 
the ear. A flash of lightning rent the heavens- another 
louder crash of thunder followed— a pause ensued, and 
the next instant rain poured down in torrents. The 
voyagers were in the utmost dangy. At the hinder 
part of the boat sat the two lovers wrapped in each 
others arms, whispering comfort to olK another. It 
required all the efforts of the boatman to keep their 
frail vessel from swamping between the wrf^es. The 
^ heavy thunder and sharp lightning which illuminated 
the waters and the heavens, was most fearful. Bat lit- 
tle hope remained of escaping the fury of the tempest, 
and to save them from instant sinking, young Graves 
was necessiatcd to leave his charge and apply himself 
to throwing the water from thtboat, as it had increased 
to such a degree', that she labored like a log upon the 

water. 

By the discharge of the water she gradually lightened, 
•nd cut the waves more buoyantly, and the wind dri- 
ving them directly towards the shore, Hope began to 
rise again within their breasts. They went gallantly 
forward, and a few short minutes more would bring them 
to land. But an enemy more d'lngerous and vengeful 
than the tempest was on their track — they had been 
descried by ij^e lightning's flash from the British vessels. 
The noise of heaven's artillery was now succeeded by 
the roar of angry cannon from one of them. A shot 
bad been sped but too fatally— it came onward, onward, 
bringing death upon iu wing. It struck and shattered 
the boat— a splinter flew and pierced the lovely fugi- 
tive. There was a deep groan of agony — an opening of 
the colorless lips— a faint effort to speak— a tfemor, 
and the pliant form of Editha Meredith was hugged to 
the heart of her lover — a lifeless corpse : 



" Heavens have their time to fall, 
And llowori to wither at the North wind's breath, 

And stars to set — ^but all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh. Death I** 

Yes, thou hast all seasons for thine own— the old winter, 
the ripe autumn, the young sinnmer,the budding spring 
— all seasons are alike to thee ! Thou hast the day, the 
night, the full sunshine, and erebean darkness. The 
time is when nature breathes her Softest, flireetest »e- 
phyrst and when the rain, the hail, and the storm, up- 
roots the proudest monuments of man— the whole crea- 
tion is thy place of action, and all seasons are to tkte a 
harvest-— aye, verily, at all times thou goeat forth, 
** Conquering and to conquer.** 
"With frantic energy the young man jumped into the 
boiling waves, as the boat was sinking, with the dead 
body of his mistress in his arms. He buffetted and 
tugged with giant force until finally he gained the shore. 
Cold, cold was that form as he drew it from the water 
and lay it upon the grass beneath. Several shot follow- 
ed that which had proved so fatal, but yielded not the 
coveted death to him, as if all their rancor had been 
spent. 

It was a long time ere Francis Graves succeeded in 
subduing the dreadful feelings which that fearful night 
had originated. The body of bis beloved and slaugh- 
tered Editha was the next day buried at the foot of the 
hill, on the mai^Jn of the Hudson, near the place where 
she had received the fatal wound. No stone marks the 
spot of her burial-place. For many years after, when 
his country had gained her independence, and to which 
ho had in no little degree assisted, her lover would visit 
that small grass-covered mound, and in the still hoar 
of midnight, call upon his dear Editha with the passion- 
ate invocations of former days. His after history, both 
interesting and instructive in the highest degree, was 
far more fortunate than the story of his early life, which 
shows the extinction or Last Sacrifice of a family, than 
whom, none were more eminently worthy of a happier 
enH. ^- "• 



Original. 

S-ONNET. 

poaraAiT or a lahy— paiwtbd bt d. a. BAaaaa." 

I BTAVJC not known thee, lady i yet, I ween. 
We are not wholly strangers — Time has laid 
Never on thee his wand, beneath which fade 
The cheek of Beauty and Life's spring-time green. 
I have not met thee in the gaudy maze 

Of Fashion's fools and Mammon's eager slaves: 
But magic Art, which from Oblivion saves 
The good, the true, that light our evil days, 
Brings thee in life before me : Radiant curls 
Curtain those pearl-like temples ; and that brow. 
Calmly upturned to heaven ; the gem-like glow 
Of those soul-speaking eyes — So !— Fanqr furls 
Her aagle wing^she has come back to thee : 
If such the Artist's form, ph, what must Natoro's bet 

B. O. 



♦ A younjr and talented artist of this city, whose rooms are la 
Pearl street. 
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Orifinal, 
THE BACCHANAL. 

BT OKOBOK r. MOftKXS. 

BksiD£ a cottage door 

Sang Ella at her wheel, 
Rathven rode o'er the moor, 

Down at her feet to kneel : 
A spotted palfrey gay 

Came prancing by his side, 
To bear the maid away 

Am his affianced bride. 

A high-bom noble he 

Of fttately halU secure ; 
A low-bom peasant she 

Of parentage obeeure. 
How soft the honied words 

He breathes into her ears ,' 
The melody of birds ! 

The music of the spheres ! 

With love her bosom swells, 

Whieh she would fain conceal— 
Her eyes, like chrystal wells, 

Its hidden depths reveal. 
While liquid diamonds drip 

From feeling's fountain wam^ 
Flatters her scarlet lip — 

A rose-loaf in a storm I 
As from an April sky 

The rain-clouds flit away. 
So, from the maiden's eye, 

Vaninh'd the falling spray. 
Which linf ered but awhile 

Her dimpled cheek upon, 
Then inelted in her smile 

Like vapour in the sun. 

The maid is all hia own — 

She trusts his plighted word. 
And, lightly on the roan, 

She springs beside her lord. 
She leaves her father's cot, 

She'tums her from the door— - 
That green and holy spot 

Which she will see no more ! 
Th0y hied to foreign lands, 

That lord and peasant-maid : 
The church ne'er Uess'd their band*, 

And Ella was betrayed ! 
Then droop'd lliat lovely flower, 

Tom from its parent stem, 
Then fled, in evil hour. 

The lustre from that gem. 

They laid her jn the ground, 

And Ella was forgot-— 
Dead was her father found 

In his deserted oot. 
Bat Rathven — what of him f 

He ran their story o'er, 
And, filling to the brim. 

He tiiought of it no mora. 



Original. 
THE LIFE OP THE LEAF 

BT BOBEBT HAHILTOK. 



I. 

BsAUTThath left thee— come is decay 

To thy fresh green cheek — thou child of day ! 

Withered and wan is thy lovely form. 
tToss'd on the wings of the winter storm, 
' Loaf of the forest4iome — tell mo, oh, tell ! 

How the blight of destruction thy beauty bofel f 

XI. 

From the depths of the earth my being I drew, 
The sun warm'd mjf cheek, and the night's balmy dew 
Lent iu nectarine draughts to cherish my youth, 
Till I flourished in beauty, and nature's sweet truth. 
From a bud I burst forth to a child of the tree, # 
And waved in the breeze of bright liberty I 

• 

III. 

'Neath my shade, huqg the bird of the forest all free. 
And happily hanim*d the sweet honey bee ; 
O'er the deer of the wild wood, my covert hath hung, 
And the hunter beneath me his bugle hath rung. 
And the son of the forest — the savage in power ! 
Hadi couch'd his brown form in the noon's fervid honr. 

IV. 

I was joyous and bright ! life thrilled in my con 
As I waved my green flag in the thnnderburst's roar ! 
The lightning, his arrows of death sweeping fire. 
Passed by me all scathless. The pine burning pyra 
Hath round me in fury flash'd up to the sl^. 
Like the type of destruction in earth's closing eye. 

T. 

Thus proud in my beauty — I knew oot at last 
Would come icy winter with death breathing blast. 
He came in my pride — ^I shrunk 'neath his power. 
And I dropp'd from the arms of the green leafy bower; 
Thus blighted and seared is my once beauteous form. 
Now a child of decay on the wings of the storm .' 



Orif Insl. 
INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY 

Time dims the lustre of the eye 

And pales the rosy cheek ; 
And furrowed bro^s, and withered forms, 

This mighty power bespeak. 

But o'er the mind he hath no sway, 

Its beauties never fade ; 
And they alone, of all we know. 

The tyrant's grasp evade. 
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Origin a 1. 
CHRISTINE. 

Thsri i« a rained palace on the left bank of the rapid 
Mur, about two miles from Giatz, and there, in it« once 
stately saloons, long galleries, and marble halls, I re- 
member to have passed the first years of my life. My 
apartments led to the gardens, whose Uixariant wild ness 
and untrained beauty, betokened the ftnility of the 
Styrian soil, and the neglect of those who called that fair 
demesne their own, whether proceeding from careless 
indifference, or broken fortunes, I i^m not able now to 



erful, bat to me, common influence, on ov affairs ; for 
when taught to read, I pored over the most visionary 

• German romances, and began to live in a world of un- 
real forms, and fancies, long before those of happier and 

; more social childhood have thought beyond the present 
hour. 

My brighter days passed ; — ^there was a painful parting 
with my peasant nurse ; — another >nsit from the master 
of our destiny— >long, fierce upbraidings, and loud wail- 
iAgs ;— ^nd threats, and denunciation, and submission. 
I went to sleep in my beautiful chamber where the roses 
fell over the windows, casting their purple glow on the 
discover. But it was all loveliness, and sunshine to me ; ii snowy draperies within ; and silken cushions invited to 



the rich clustering flowers, the thick, heavy, drooping 
branches of overgrown shrubs, covering the deep green 
matted grass beneath, with blossoms of all dyes, and 
most rare odors, offended not the eye of childhood, by 
the redundance of their growth, or suggested the neces- 
sity of giving assistants to the one, gray old man, who 
labored in this sweet wilderness. 

Two or three maids, my nurse, a Carniolina peasant, 
and my mother, were the only inhabitants of the palace. 
Sometimes my father visited us, but that was seldom, 
and never bringing pleasure to me; for those were 
stormy interviews. Who was most to blame, I know 
not, but it was natural, that I being the sole companion 
of my mother, should feel as if she was the injured par- 
ty, and yet I can now recollect, her temper was violent, 
but not sullenly reserved, and vindictive like my father's. 
He never smiled, never even on me, — perhaps I was in 
some degree the cause of many of their unhappy meet- 
ings, as there is a faint shadowing forth in my memory, 
of his regrets that I was not a boy. When the sound of 
his horse's hoofs were heard, as he dashed forward to 
th^ outer gates, in a still summer's evening, how my 
poor mother's cheek would crimson, and blanch, alter- 
nately, how her heart would throb, as clasping me close 
to her bosom, bending her head on my neck, her long 
black hair streaming over her face, and hot tears falling 
on me, as I clung to her, she woald await the entrance 
of the slight, fierce^yed, sinewy soldier, who I was 
taught to call my father ! He seldom remained more 
than a night ; and often I have seen him as he departed 
hk the morning, hold up a roll of papers to my mother 
and shaking them with a smile of mocking bitterness, 
point in the direction I had been told Vienna lay, as if 
there he would seek retribution for whatever wrung had 
been done to him, — and then when he left us, my mother 
would apparently gain new life ; her spirits becoming 
almost irrepressible, she would dance around the rooms 
like a child, kissing me violently, and carolling the live- 
liest aSrs like a bird, until exhausted by her unwonted 
gaiety, she would sink in a chair, and then reclining, 
gase in dreamy stupor over the green woods that skirted 
the shelving bank of the swift and joyous river. Thud 
in my earliest years, my feelings were kept in perpetual 
excitement ; I was continually expecting some startling 
occnnrence, what, I could not definitely express ; for • 
though the only variety in the sameness of our lives, 
were these inauspicious visits of my father, yet ipy ex- 
pectations of unusual events did not center in his powr 



prolonged slumber, and clearmirrors, and sunny pictures, 
shone upon the walls; and I awoke at early dawn, 
wrapped in a furred cloak, pressed in my sobbing mother's 
arms, as we travelled along a rugged road with pocci- 
pines and giant pines on each side ; the chill morning 
wind flapping the leather curtains of a heavy wagon, 
and the deep, gruff voices of savage bearded men, ntging 
along the slow, gaunt, wearied animals, that dragged 
the cumbrous vehicle. Why was all this, I knew not, 
arid my memory fails me here : — these are indistinct 
and feeble remembrances of after scenes;-— of mean ap- 
partments, and then wide-spread plains;— and plumed 
soldiers, and chargers, and tents, and banners ;^and 
sordidly covered tables, and coarse scanty food ; — and 
frequent reproaches from my father, and replies, more 
subdued, more uncomplaining, day by day, from my 
mother,— and again, the seasons seemed to change ; I 
never had felt it so before ; — it was winter, and paler she 
grew, and yet more sad, and then she died. I sat by a 
low bed, in a rude bare room, with two or three hag- 
gard looking women around, t \^pt, bnt not lotidly, 
for they heeded me not ; — but at length my father came, 
and lifting me in his arms, took me away ; it was then 
he first spoke gently to me. From that time he kept 
me with him, but it was in a camp, and I had much to 
suffer, many privations to endure ; yet not for a great 
while, for there was a battle :— Oh, the long, deep, solemn 
roil of cannon, and the wreaking, stifling smoke, and 
the rush of fighting squadrons, the blase, the crash, the 
thunder ; — the terrible prancings of thousands of horses, 
the yells, the shouts, the horrible minting of voices, in 
the fierce contest ; and the dying groans, low, but many, 
-*>many and distinct, like the dismal meanings of a win- 
ter wind, heard in the pauses of that raging multitude, 
booming on my ear, a lopfl^ deserted child, crouching in 
the speechless agony of terror, in my father's tent, on 
the verge of the broad And blM>dy battle field of Leip- 
sic' 

On the morning of that day, as my fiither buckled on 
his sword, he kissed me, and said, Christine, I have not 
time to send you away— should Gustavt leave you, tell 
whoever yon may see, to take care of you, for the 
Count Von Grevenstein— he hastened off, and the ser- 
vant soon followed him. Patiently I listenedjand watch- 
ed and waited through all ; terrible faces now and then, 
looked in at me, but I was pfirtly concealed from them. 
I repeated over, and over my father's last woids,— I 
never saw him more. When overcome with cold and 
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hun^r, and deafeaing noiaes, aod dreitd of unknown 
evilf, I cowered under some cloaks and military trap- 
pings, I found heaped together there — 1 fell asleep but 
was soon aroused by a rush of men into the tent, who 
pulling around the clothing discovered me. A Prussian 
officer snatched me up, and with a pitying look, said, 
" Here is my prize, poor little creature ! I must leave 
you, my comrades, until I place this forlorn one in safe- 
ty.*' He carried me to some women — they were rough 
and strange, but not unkind ; food was given to me, «ind 
wamrith and shelter, were at least obtained for a little 
time. I believe my protector sought to find some 
human being on whom I might have a claim, but without 
•access. My father must have perished in the malie ; 
and it appeared no one reeognised his name. Under this 
soldier's care, I passed through so many vicissitudes for 
a few months, that I cannot find any thing positive in my 
mind of what happened to me, until finally, by some 
strange chance, he heard of a benevolent English lady in 
Vienna, who expressed a willingness to take me ; to her 
charity he consigned me, and there at length I found a 
home. 

Lady Nugent was the widow of an Irish nobleman, and 
mother of ona child. This cherished boy she had ac- 
companied several years before to Leyden, as she could 
not bear separation from him ; and after his education 
had been finished, they lived for some time in the north 
of Germany, but latterly they had resided at Vienna, 
where, after my admission to the family they continued 
for several years. Viscount Nugent was twenty-two, 
when at the age of seven or eight, I first became his 
mother's protegie. He was exceedingly kind and af- 
fectionate in disposition, but suspicious, haughty, and 
impatient of contradiction, exhibiting frequent proofs of 
the disadvantage of feminine management over an only 
child. He was of a cold, fair, stately beauty, very 
manly in person, though delicate in complexion, with 
soft large blue eyes, and fair curling hair, often permit- 
ted in defiance of fashion, to fall in ringlets on his shoul- 
ders like a cavalier of the second Charles. 

At bis particular desire, I was provided with every 
description of masters, and urged to perfect myself in 
accomplishments, which might as bis mother intimated, 
eventually lead to independence. I was emulous to ex- 
cel ; aod possessing a fine ear, and buoyant form, made 
great progress in music and dancing. French and Ger- 
man were equally familiar to me, as my mother always 
had used either language, indifferently, when talking to 
me. English, of course, I soon acquired, for Grerald, as 
I was allowed to call Lord Nugent, never spoke to me 
but in the favorite accents of his native land. And I 
became his pupil in a rambling sort, without any system, 
but still proceeding in the material parts of education, 
and receiving knowledge from his accurate explanations, 
and beautiful illustrations, not to be acquired from the 
dry and heartless lessons of schoolmasters and govern- 
esses. It is a pleasant age from eight to fourteen, when 
passed in affluence ; kind words and looks cheering 
your progress in the paths of learning, and the mind 
softly expanding beneath the fostering care of geniift, 
with love united. Sach to me, was the period passed 



with lady Nugent in Germany, principally in the Austrian 
Capital, but frequently varied, by visiu to Prague, 
VVeima, Munich, Frankfort, and other cities of equal 
note, and thus was I imperceptibly acquiring experience 
and information, not often within the scope of young 
minds, even in the most distinguished situations. 

Her ladyship though affectionate, and naturally bene- 
volent, was fanciful, and not always constant in her at- 
tachnoents ; however, the latter quality was preserved 
in her, by the assiduous vigilance of her son, to whom I 
became daily and yearly, more interesting. They had 
communicated with a nephew of my father's relative to 
me, but Herr Von Gravenstein, denied ever having lieard 
of his uncle's marriage, and asserted that name must 
have been given through deception, or some mistake of 
mine, attributed to my parent : — he had no doubt good 
reason for his declarations, as he was the late Count's 
heir ; and as lady Nugent did not like the trouble, and 
his lordship had a selfish wish to retain bis pet, and 
pupil, I believe they allowed themselves to be easily 
satisfied on the subject, and to suspect the reality of my 
claim, from some discrepancies in my childish state- 
ments. It then mattered little to me ; I was happy, 
caressed, living in a palace, with every luxury abound- 
ing, and ready menials flattering the slightest wish of 
one on whom their lord bestowed his favor. 

Sometimes the mother and son did not quite coincide 
in their mode of management; my lady liked to show 
me off, and while exhibiting my talents, and grace, re- 
ceive a reflected praise on her own liberality, and the 
tenderness of her feelings. She had a peculiar fancy to 
have me look like the Czigani girls of that mysterious 
people, so widely diffused among the nations of Europe, 
and some countries of the East. Fortunately for her, 
my appearance strongly aided her in perfecting the like- 
ness. One morning before a masqued ball she intended 
to give on the ensuing birth day of her son, while she 
discussed the business of dressing me, with more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, Gerald could not forlear listening, 
though he generally contrived on such occasions, to ap» 
pear inattentive, as he had to be neutral. Her ladyship 
was lamenting my htibg so extremely peiUe-^nad went 
on,— 

" For I am afraid, child, as yon grow older, and yomr 
form rounds into womanhood, yon will grow broad, and 
stout, and lose that fragility, buoyancy, which now eon« 
stitutes the prominent grace of your figure. I wish too, 
your hair were strait; I must positively have it br§ided 
down, and not allow it to curl over yonr head in those 
short ringlets :•— why yon look absolutely wild, Chtis- 
tine, when you shake the hair hack from that high 
forehead of yours : — but your eyes will do very well, 
—they are really superb ; so magnificently black, and 
brilliant, and with brows so nttle arching over them— 
your mouth is hardly small enough for a GKpsy's, but 
certainly yon laugh like them just now,--yes, exactly, 
showing so much of your fine teeth, as yon ought, for a 
graceful, mischievous laugh ;— nay child, the blood need 
not rush to yomr brown cheek, so eloquently, you will 
do exceedingly, for ray Zingani bandf bnt I wonder how 
it happens, with all the rest of your features, yon have 
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•ach a abort, straight noso, what a pity il was not a little 

rtlrtnuaS, you would have made so nice a Roxalana !" 

" I am sorry, madamc,my nose is not as you wish it.*' 

"Sorry!" said his lordship laughing, "you are very 

. amialile, Christine, to be sorry that your face has not a 

^ defect to suit my mother." 

" Nay, Gerald, that is no defect; Christine's style of 
beauty would be much more piquantef had she un ne$ 
retroussi; but I can nevertheless make her look like 
what I want, in the Zingara costume — and then her little 
feet, and most exquisite little hands, will be so charm- 
ingly displayed in the tamborine dance she is pratis- 
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ing, 

" Mother," said Gerald, " do you not think it is too soon 
to introduce Christine to such gaiety as you propose ? 
she ought, of cour jo, still be engaged with her important 
studies, and this will unsettle and bewilder her, during 
those years which are now so valuable." 
' " A little relaxation, Gerald, will only do her good— 
you are over-teaching, my son — she knows more than I 
do already ;— you need not smile, Ohcisiioe, I am quite 
serious ; you have excellent opportunities, and I must 
■ay, you have improved them ; but Gerald, she is almost 
fifteen." 

" No, mother, no, — she is little more than fourteen, 
according to all that we can ascertain." 

" Well, what matter,— when I was fourteen I liked a 
ball as much as when I was twenty, and I am sure," she 
said rising and leaving the room, " little Christine will 
not be sorry to put her dolls to sleep, and see a bal 
nuuqui for once." 

" Christine," said Lord Nugent in a low voice, 
" come hither." 

He was sitting near a window, the curtains partly 
shaded the light from his face, but I could read his coun- 
tenance by fainter rays than even those that fell upon us 
there. I stood beside him. 

** Christine, though ny mother wishes you to enter 
into society, you must not forget it is only as a child, — 
you are too young to be exposed to the gaze and criti- 
cisms of fashion,-^I have often said so, — and if such 
observation does not make you uncomfortable, you will 
lose the sweet bashfolness of girlhood, which is its 
greatest charm." He paused and seemed confused. 
" You think yourself handsome, Christine 7" 

"Not very, my Lord." 

" yell, not very,"— he smiled,—" still, that implies 
you are not insensible to your personal advantages, — 
with these, you must be very guarded, young as you 
are, for many will pay you compliments, and say more 
than they think, Christine." 
Yes, my Lord." 

Nay, Christine, do not be so formal,— am I not your 
brother Gerald ; I will not be my lorded in this way." 

" But then you are speaking so gravely, I cannot help 
ihinkiof of you more as my superior, both in years and 
imak, than usual." 

" But do not, Christine. I want to caution you against 
loading a too ready credence to the butterflies who will 
•onroand you; and rather shun very young persons — 
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now, for instance, I think you are too familiar with that 
rude, forward boy, Count Palfy." 

"Ah, but you know, Gerald, as I am very young too, 
his familiarity docs hot appear so to me— and he is very, 
very merry ;— he wonders how I can stay so much with 
one so grave as you, but as I told him I owed every 
thing to you, and " 

" And why do you talk of me f Yon are seldom so 
confidential about your aifairs, with me, as you lead me 
to suppose you are with him." 

" But then, you know, he is only eighteen, and you 
are twenty-eigth— now that makes a difference." 

"It does indeed, make a very singular difference, 
Christine, if you can be more at ease with the acquain- 
tance of a few months, than the companion of years." 

" Nay, now, Gerald, you are jealous of poor little 
Palfy, but I do nbt love him as I do you." 

I laid my hand on his cheek as I spoke, and he crim- 
soned up to the temples, then suddenly throwing his 
arms around me, he imprinted one long passionate kiss 
on my lips, the first signet of love those lips had ever 
received. Stunned and terrified by his vehemence, I 
shrank from him, when springing up from his chair, he 
hastened from the apartment. My eyes were opened; I 
knew that Gerald loved me ; naive as I seemed, it was 
seeming, for having no mother to watch over my private 
hoacs, when Gerald's guardian eye could not behold rae, 
with tho aid of my lady's French waiting maid, and 
through the medium of French romances, I wasvo 
stranger to the symptoms, and effects of that levelling 
passion whose power is equally singular and despotic, 
in every age and station. 

Lord Nugent was constrained, and painfully reserved 
when we met in the evening ; our relations as master 
and scholar were ended ; we could no longer meet with 
indifference, though the love was all on his side. My 
girlish vanity was flattered, butcontrary to my assertion, 
one smile of Ferdinand Palfy was more precious to me 
than Nugent's anticipated coronet. Still Gerald thought 
not so ; and my lady seeing our lessons abandoned, and 
not being able to elicit a satisfactory reason, came at 
once to the right conclusion, and as I supposed, attacked 
his lordship on the subject. Their explanations must 
have been disagreeable, for on the morning after along 
conversation with his mother, ho ordered his horses, 
and went to Baden forsome days. Her ladyship then 
gave directions about our preparations for going to 
Paris ; and when he returned, we set off, there never 
having been any private interviews between us, from the 
first day of his revealed love. 

I was not quite pleased at this, though I did not care 
greatly about it ; but still, with natural curiosity, I wish- 
ed to hear how a lover talked in reality ; but his lord- 
ship cautiously avoided being betrayed into an error 
like the first; and he gradually withdrew from our 
society when in Paris, except for an hour or two in the 
evening, when we were always crowded with company. 

One morning my lady had lefc me at home practising 

some difficult music ; and when weary of its inttieacies, 

r began a little wild romance, which in Zingara fashion 

I used to sing for her ladyship's Vienna circle. It was 
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s faTorite of Palfy, and I felt more sad than I had been 
for jears. I was beginning to learn that one must pos- 
Mas the adventitious distinctions of wealth, and rank, 
and birth, to gain the fashionable world's judiciously 
meted notice, and that youth, beauty and talents, were 
little prised without the former. Leaning ray head on 
the piano, a tear stole down my cheek on the music I 
had displaced, when a light hand touched my shoulder, 
I looked op — it was Lord Nugent, who with an expres- 
sion of deep concern* was leaning over me. 

" Christine, what is the matter — has any thing offen- 
ded you 7" 

" No, my lord," I replied, hastily attempting to dry 
my wet cheeks, now glowing with shame. 

" Christine, I am afraid the life yon are leading here 
is not suitsdile for one of your sensitive and easily exci- 
ted mind—- you will be better in England, where we 
shall sooQ go. There will not be such dissipation, nor 
snch a succession of amusements, which pall with their 
vnceasiog reonrrence. In our old shadowy green woods 
you will be soothed to quiet ; and you will learn to love 
the calm of domestic life, which here, or indeed any 
where, since you have lived with us, you have never 
known." 

" Oh, where could I have found such a home ? "My 
hml, do justice to yourself and my lady ; do not think 
it is any thing nnpleasant in my situation which has 
depresaed me at th^ moment — indeed, no — ^you are 
every thing to me. I only grieve because I can never 
hope to do aught in return for all I have received.*' 

" Say not so, Christine. Your gratitude — ^your love, 
is too rich a reward for our few years of pleasant guar- 
dianship. Oh, if it could be thus for ever ! if there wore 
no claims, no duties, no honor implicated— my life would 
be but too blest with you thus by my side, for ever smi- 
|iQg_tbose dark, fond eyes still shining on me, and that 
cheek, like the young pomegranate flower, telling the 
emotions of the gifted mind this fairy form enshrines." 

At this instant Lady Nugent entered — we were both 
startled, and my Innl soon bade good morning, and left 
us. She looked very grave and a little austere ; but I 
was accustomed to petty lectures, and listened with a 
good grace when she began, as sho said, to explain her 
plans for me. 

" You must know, Christine, I have been thinking 
that we have not arranged our affairs in regard to you, 
precisely as we ought to have done. You will be too 
young to appear in company, either in London or at 
Forest Hall ; and as Lord Nugent must complete his 
engagement with the lady to whom he is to be married, 
(she looked at me searchingly) I presume you have be- 
fore heard Gerald has been long betrothed to the daugh- 
ter of an English Earl — therefore, I have determined to 
send you to a friend of mine, an excellent woman, who 
keeps a seminary for young ladies in the Shire." 

''Oh, madam, will you send me away ?" I exclaimed 
with unfeigned sorrow." 

" I must, child, for a year or two, not more. But you 
will still come to us in the hohdaysp and you will be 
very happy, no doubt. Indeed, Gerald and I have long 



considered it the best and wisest thing we can do fer 
you at present." 

She said no more, but left me to my sad meditations. 
Thus coldly turning me from what seemed as my home, 
to the kindness or indifference of strangers, at the very 
season of life when the cup of its young pleasure is 
I most entrancing, and which had been so thoughtlessly 
presented to my lips, till it had become almost necessa- 
ry to existence. 

Thus in a few short months I became the inmate of a 
little precise country boarding-school; in whose small 
parlors I felt as if even my tiny figure had scarce room 
to move ; in whose narrow bedchambers I was stifled ; 
and with its occupants, having scarce an idea in com- 
mon. What a change from the lofty circled and pillar- 
, ed palaces of the continent— lined with mirrors, glitter- 
iing with gilding and every description of ornament-— 
1 filled with gorgeous furniture, and curtained wiih silkt 
' of the richest dyes ; and there too surrounded by ele- 
gant women and equally elegant and obsequious men— • 
every want administered to by watchful tenderness, and 
every wish anticipated by him of whose devotion I never 
understood the value, until deprived of it for ever. Si- 
lent and abstracted would I pace, with my demure com- 
panions, at stated hours round a small enclosure— 
dignified by the name of a park, with a muddy pond in 
the centre^sadly revolving in my mind the strange ro« 
! roance of my early years, tho wild and thrilling scenes 
' through which I had then passed, and lastly the long, 
' sweet days of delicious enjoyment which had glided by 
. in the home of Gerald Nugent. 

Whatever might have been Lady Nugent's original 
intentions respecting me, it seemed that in less than a 
year she had almost forgotten my existence ; no doubt, 
90 unimportant an item would never have been remem- 
bered, but for the semi*annual bills of my school-mis- 
tress, Mrs. Somers. It is true. Lord Nugent's marriage 
was duly announced to me, and a handsome present, 
said to bo from the bride, accompanied the letter. X 
^was not so simple, but that I could divine why no invi- 
tation to the wodding had been given ; and it was well 
for me I could smile at the delight with which my lady 
expatiated on the splendor of the nuptials, the beauty 
of the bride, the devotion of the bridegroom, and the 
felicity of all. 

" Ah!" said I, "happy for you, my lady, little Palfy 
attracted me more than your noble son, or the eopnek 
you prize so highly might have shone amid the ra^'en 
curls of your orphan Zingara." 

But although I fretted at the obscurity to which they 
j had consigned me, I did not really desire to occupy the 
place of the new Viscountess. Still, I had misgivuigs 
about my future fate ; gradually ripening into woman- 
hood, and no prospect either of independence or of 
leaving a situation, which, though daily less disagieea- 
ble, was not to be regarded as a permanent establish* 
ment. I ventured to inquire in one of my duty epistlee, 
what her ladyship proposed to do with me hereafter ; 
but to this I received no answer. Possibly, she had 
never read a line of my well-penned and lorg itudie^ 
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letters, whichi Mn. Somen assured me, were models 
of epistolary excellence. Finding myself left like a 
wave on the verge of the common of benevolent consi- 
deration, I thought best to make myself agreeable to 
those with whom my spring of life was stealing away; 
and at the end of six yearn, I had attained exceeding 
influence in this little dominion. My accomplishments 
promoted me to the highest place from the first ; they 
could teach me nothing, except manual operations on 
canvass, or some such trifle ; and I was, in most cases, 
called upon when any difficulty occurred to interpose 
vith my authority between the ignorance of the pupil 
and the half knowledge of the teacher. Of course, 
fewer restrictions were laid on me than on others ; and 
I was often invited to accompany the young sister of 
Mrs. Somers, on visits to the relations and friends who 
lived in the neighborhood. One of theso families, vastly 
superior to any other of our acquaintance, resided in the 
old Manor-House ; they were of ancient birth and refin- 
ed habits ; they became extremely interesting to me. 
From the commencement of my intimacy there, a change 
came overnne — a shadow fell upon my heart, and on my 
fate. 

Yes^all are before mo now, like the imagery of a 
dream ! Those pleasant days— that curiously built, an- 
tique mansion — those wide branching, thick blossoming 
trees, that shaded it with their soft dim leafiness ; the 
glossy dark green ivy veiling the broken stone-work of 
the pointed gables — the smooth shaven lawn—- the fair 
garden with its broad flower-bordered walks and alleys, 
deep and verdant: and the oak parlor, its massive fur- 
niture, shining with the polish of careful housewifery« 
its carved tall-backed chairs, its beaufet, displaying 
treasures of delicate china; the narrow-paned windows 
about which jassamine and moss-roses threw their odor^ 
ous clai^pings ; and the master of this sweet home, sit- 
ting in cushioned state, glancing at the portrait of his 
younger days with smiling complacency ; and his eye 
gleaming with martial fire as it occasionally rested on 
the old cavalry cap and feathers, tho tassalled sword and 
scarlet sash, that decorated the brown panelled wall ; 
and the bright, glad, rose-lipped daughter, springing up 
at a word on her father's errand, or bounding to the 
window to gaze at bird or butterfly — and the quiet, re- 
tiring movements of the son, with his shy upward glance 
at strangers, the quick blush, the half-concealed smile, 
and through all the veil of boyish reserve, the truth, the 
noblaness, the purity, that shone on the broad white 
brow of Elliot Clare. 

Why should I pause over those days of happiness ? 
Why should I linger over the soft dewy dawnings of 
▼ivid hopes and tender anticipations, clouded and over- 
east so soon, so sadly by the untimely darkness of gloom 
and storm ? Let it be imagined my acquaintance with 
the primitive inhabitants of the Old Grange, ripened into 
friendship, and that also, on my part, theU friend- 
ship became a warmer sentiment : — it is too long past 
for rae to blush, that I permitted my heart to indulge a 
love unnoticed and unreturned. Elliot was two or three 
years younger than I, and scarce ever ventured to speak 
to me, or treat me with any attention, except what his 



civility paid to every visitor ; but I won him from his 
reserve, as he had a fair cousin at school, who bad 
been the first cause of our introduction. When she 
left us to reside at home ; her name, her letters, all 
things relative to her, were the connecting links that 
twined our little conversations into bonds of mutual in- 
terest. I thought Elliot had a strong but disguised re- 
gard for me, because after she Went away, he ever sought 
me, and while talking of her in tin absent manner, with 
drooping eyelids, and faintly muttered words, he would 
look up, bold and bright, if the subject was changed to 
aught of me, or my concerns ; and then, it was my turn 
to seem dittraitt grow pale and red alterncttely, and 
listen with averted eyes to his cheerful voice, and yield 
a cold hand to his thrilling pressure. 

One day I casually told him, that his cousin had in- 
vited me to spend a few weeks with her, and I would 
gladly do so, had I a proper escort, as she lived, fifty or 
sixty miles distant. Immediately he caught at my inti- 
mation, and delighted, as I believed, to escape from the 
searching eyes around us, to be alone and untrammelled 
by the tedious ceremony of our elder guardians, he set- 
tled, that when I should obtain Mrs. Somer*s permission 
he would be ready to accompany me. 

The good lady demurred a little when I told her my 
intended excursion, but she know opposition was vain. 
A.nd on a soft sunny morning in autumn, with a heart 
wildly joyful, and hardly conscious of touching the earth 
on which I trod, I bounced into Mr. Clare's old pony- 
chaise, and seated by Elliot, brilliant with youth and 
happiness, set oiT for a neighboring town, where he had 
engaged places for us in the mail-coach. Never, never, 
do I remember so sweet a day — never, never, did my 
heart beat so freely, so gaily ; again, it was like a bird 
escaped from captivity; and my joy. burst forth in 
causeless laughter, and snatches of merry songs, for I 
could not repress nor restrain the raptuous feeling of 
being the sole companion of my young ardent boy, who 
gazed at me with a fondness of expression, my erring 
fancy imagined love. 

For part of the way, there was but one passenger in 
the coach beside ourselves. She was a pinched-up, 
prim, inquisitive looking woman, of perhaps five and tliir- 
ty ; of not unpleasing features, but it seemed as they were 
modelled in duenna sameness ; smiles never varied the 
cold inquiry of her face, nor lighted the measuring scru- 
tiny of her clear gray eyes. She was, however, willing 
to converse; and Elliot who had much quiet humor, 
amused himself by misleading her in her conjectures, 
of who wa were, and what might be the object of our 
journey. She was not at all desirous to conceal the pre- 
sent state of her own affairs, for she gratuitously inform- 
ed us, that she was going to commeoce her career as 
companion to a lady of quality ; that she had been se- 
lected by the Iady*s particular friend, that she was to 
stop at the town of W.— there to proceed to her desti- 
nation ; the seat, she said was called Forest-Hall. " For 
est-Hall," I repeated in breathless amazement, but said 
no more, as I had no wish to let her discover my close 
acqufluntance with her future mistress. We dined at 
the town where she left us, and as we answered the hasty 
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Buiniiioas of theeoftch, in passing out, I saw a carriage " municated with the Iow>ceiIed» oak poxineHed parlor, 
with the Nttgent ]ivcrie« at the inn door, an old steady i and with his night-cap pushed away, and lengthened 
footman, whom I well remembered, came forward and ; face, would peep forth, to bo sure, (as he told me the 
with wondering gaze, and low obci-iance, exclaimed, \ next morning,) that Elliot had not brought some errant 
"Countess Christine, is it possible 7" Gipsy woman, to tell fortunes to the girls, and per- 

" I hope you are well, Jones," I replied, whilo Elliot chance rob the hen-roo3ts. Bat this mood is gone, I am 
with looks at the man of eqnalastoniHhment, hurried me I sad again:— the story of my life was traced with a 
into the coach, which whirW us off in a moment. For heavier pen from the second day of my visit to Ivybrook. 
sometime he waa silent, hot observing, our companions | Jt ig gaiJ woman quickly discovers when she is belov- 
were two business-likt men, not thinking of attending i ed — but I think not so ; especially if she herself have a 
to us, he asked what the servant meant by thus address- partiality for the person so loving ; but, indubitally, wo 
ing me. I explained a little more of the details of my can soon distinguish between the friendship, however 
life, previous to our acquaintance, and was pleased to |! tender, of one whom we love, and liis passion for ano- 
see, as I construed, an increased softness mingled with ' ther, even though undeclared, if that other bo in daily 
deference of manner towards me;— -but I could not 1 1 association with us. Ah, one must be very stupid, in* 
enter very fully into particulars, as I knew incidents of i deed, not to make that discovery but tAo, too soon !— 
other's lives, were involved in my own, and consequently ;, And this I had the mi&cry of seeing fully unfolded, but 
not proper to be disclosed even to him« But soon the I yet, with the secret satisfaction, that though Grace fao- 



hours (lew around, those happy hours— and about eight 
o^clock we arrived at the town, near v/hich was the resi- 
dence of my friend. 

As it was mild and balmy as summer, and a broad 
moon rising, Elliot proposed we should set off in humble 
pedestrian guise, and surprise his cousin ; thoup^h I told 
him, she was informed by me, of our intended visit, and 



cicd herself attached to her young cousin, the feeling 
on her part was no stronger than might be expected 
from the ties of consanguinity. ^Vhcn my illusory hopes 
vanished, my spirits became variable ; sometimes elated 
to wildness, again sinking to despondency. Grace 
thought I was weary of their plain country ways, for 
ihero was much less refinement of manner, and intelleo- 



would no doubt send some vehicle from the farm for our jj tual elegance here, than among the CIare*s ; but I assur> 



accommodation, still I was well pleased to walk with 
him, f(Mr at that age, love and moonlight were inscpa- 
rately connected in my romantic reveries. Orders were 
^▼en to have our luggage sent to Ivybrook, if ony of 
the servants called to inquire for us ; and my arm fold- 
ed tenderly in Elliot's, we went slowly on our way ; 
sometimes on a by-road, screened by hedges of honey- 
suckle and hawthorn; then through lanes, shaded by 
tall over-arching beeches ; and grassy fields and coppices, 
with falling leaves strewing our pleasant path, for the 
way was familiar as home to him, who had spent many 
years of his early life with his worthy uncle Gordon. 

As we entered the long a>*enue of trees leading to 
the house, we saw white dresses gleaming in the moon- 
shine, and heard cheerful voices^ now and then break- 
ing into merry laughter. Soon we met sweet Grace 
Gordon, with two or three young girls, her companions ; 
there were joyful greetings, and warm claspings of me, 
and kisses even for Elliot, who stood almost motionless, 
and certainly silent, while his fair cousin welcomed him 
without any of the tremulous reserve indicative of in- 
cipient passion* 

But I cannot, if I would, describe our first evening. 
I cannot with feeble words, recal the looks, and smiles, 
and mirthful sayings, of youth and innocence which 
wore away the time till the old carved oak clock chimed 
midnight's witching hour. Nor how the good mother 
of Grace, sAt in simple but pleased wonderment at my 
very foreign and peculiar appearance ; and the young 
country giris were not much less bewildered by my 
manner and language, which still gave evidence that I 
was speaking the tongue of a strange land ; and as my 
wild laugh, which was singularly distinct from that of 
the others, pealed out occasionally, the old gentleman 
would open the door of his bed chamber, which com 
4 



ed her it was now usual for me to feci depressed, as the 
uncertainty of my future fate weighed heavily upon me. 
To cheer roc, as she said, we had little singing and dan- 
cing parties with a few neighbors in the evenings. I 
amused myself with flirting desperately with the rustic 
beaux, rather experimentally, trying to awaken the least, 
the very least pang of jealousy in Elliot ; but, no — there 
he sat smiling, and looking at me with comic gravity*— 
seeming to say, *' How cruel of you, Christine, to be 
turning those poor fellows' heads so unmercifully!" 

One evening he was unusually quiet, even sad ; he 
spoke little, and from time to time, glanced at Grace 
with tearful tenderness; and stranger yet, coming to 
me, for the first time in the two years we had known each 
other, asked me to sing. There was no piano, no harp, 
not even the old-fashioned spinnet, but a half-stringed 
guitar was enough for me ; as it is now no vanity for me 
to say, my voice was rich, powerful and sweet, and had 
been cultivated with much care and attention. As he 
sat beside me, he appeared hardly conscious of my pre- 
sence ; he looked toward Grace, and then bending his 
bead, idly, but not " for want of thought," plucked the 
fringe of my satin scarf, and pulled out the embroidery, 
as I poured forth my heart in the old ballad, which I 
preserve, because it was the only one he ever wished 
me to sing : 



.* 



« I wish that I had learned to school 

This besting heart of nine, 
The lesson that I long to teneb-' 

To bear and not repine i 
A low and mournAil whispering 

Comes thrillins nrom its core, 
I am not loved, I am not loved. 

It tells me o*er and o'er. 



* This song is set to music in the present nunbsr 
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*' My ch«ok and lip are fading fast, 

Mine eyes are trnnk and dim, 
There i« no music in my voice, 

No winning tone for himi 
And yet, to roe, there's many a heart 

Has bow'd iu courtly hall ; 
But now, I am not loved by one 

I prize beyond them all. 

** He little heeds how well a smile 

The bitter thought can hide ; 
He little deems the gay salute 

But comes from woman's pride; 
With gentle looks, my hand he claapt. 

And softly breathes my name, 
lam not loved, and coldly turn 

In trembling, grief and shame. 

"He shall not know the foolish hope 

I seek to fling away — 
He gazes on a fairer flower. 

And never dreads decay ; 
But change may come, and youth may fldl. 

The lamp of life be dim ; 
I am not loved. / am not loved — 

Bu» leko Vfill care fur Aim ^" 

As I finished, I atooped low to hide my burning cheeks, 
and Elliot also leaning forward, on pretence of lifting 
the instrument I had laid down, pressed the scarf he 
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whose opinions we respect, if it appear that we are 
considered as merely eommon-place in their eetimation. 
Therefore, seeing I preserved unbroken silence, he was 
forced to begin — 

" You arc fond of my cousin, Miss Gravenstein 7 
Yes — I always liked her." 
We have been very happy these last few days. 
a Very." 

** Hem ! Did you ever think I cared a great deal for 
Grace ? I mean, that I thought of her more than a 
ho colored and paused. 
More than a cousin should'/" I inquired. 
'* No, no — not that. Why should I not think cf faer T 
I mean, to speak plainly, did you believe I loved herf " 
" I did— I do." 

" And she loves me too — ^you know that, I suppose f *' 
He looked at me, eagerly descrying the confirmation his 
: scarce acknowledged doubts required. 
" I suppose she may. 



cousin ;" 
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had been destroying, to his lips, and raised hi» eyes to 
mine with a look of pitying inquiry. It was plain to 
me he had not comprehended the meaning of my song ; 
but supposed ic had reference to some one far away. | 
Why should I then wish to reveal the deep and fervent 
devotion of my heart to one, either so cold, or so ob- 
tuse? But, alas ! ho was neither; his soul was bound 
up in tha^calm fair girl, and he knew not he was pour- 
ing out the fountain of his life upon sand. 

This wai our last evening. The next day we bade 



" Well, Miss Gravenstein, you will think mo very silly, 
perhaps — but I respect and admire you more than any 
one, except Grace ; and my heart is aching— I have been 
hardly used — at least, it seems so to me, and I must 
explain the whole afiair to you. Will you have patience 
to hear me 7" 

" Certainly," — I made a vain attempt at smiling^, bat 
it fhiled sadly. 

'* Then, Mijss Gravenstein, I went to Ivybrook, solely 
I to lay before my uncle the proposition of my father 



farewell with different feelings from those which filled ^ about what he would do for Grace and myself, and to 



our joyous bosoms when we met; though the change 
had only touched Elliot and myself. The Gordons, save 
that we had given them a little trouble, and perhaps a 
little pleasure, to talk about, were the same frank, hos- 
pitable, even-tempered people as before ; neither sorrow, 
nor disappointment, nor envy, nor mortification, had 
ever blighted the placid ' faces of the kind friends who 
crowded around to bid us farewell. 

Oh, it was a strange and wayward delight to feel that 
again I was alono with Elliot Clare I He loved me 
not— but still, she was not there — ho might think oHier, 
bat he must listen, must look at me. Nor could it be 
wiong to try to win a small portion of his precious re- 
gard ; for she cared not for him — not as I did — despi- 
sing all the splendor, the magnificence! had once known 
and which might again be mine — the homage of many 
a noble admirer, and even the passionate, though fruit- 
less fondness of Gerald Nugent, as mean and valueless, 
beside the cold, sweet smile of him, who neither sought 
nor prized my preference. 

There was a cloud on his brow and a paleness on his 
cheek, which I attributed lo the lL«.e parting. Evident- 
ly longing to communicate something to me, he saw, 
with a gleam of satisfaction, that our fellow-passengers 
left OS at the first town where we changed horses. He 
attempted to speak several times, and by restless and 
fretful movements, apparently thought to induce me to 
commence a conversation ; bat I was not so disposed, 
being certain the mystery would be more readily ex- 
plained, if I seemed indifferent. It is natural to wish 
that curiosity or interest shoald be excited in persons 



ask his consent to our union, when I shall be of age-" 
that is, in about two years. But my father is not so 
I rich as my uncle Gordon, though you might suppose 
{ otherwise ; and Grace has had some wealthy sailors : 
' among others, a London tradesman, or something of 
that kind, who is very rich. My uncle says, she is not 
I fit to be the wife of a country gentleman of small for- 
tune, (so my poor father pleases to style it,) he says, 
Grace may have her own carriage, if she chooses, and 
I he is determined she shall choose it. He has therefore 
told mo to go to London, accept the offer an old mer- 
chant, a relation of ours, made to my father some time 
I ago, and try to win gold in that great mart of nations. 
I Unless I do so, or have some prospect of doing so, there 
lis no permission for me to think of Grace; and she is 
I too mild, too obedient, to oppose her parents in any 
thing. Miss Gravenstein, had 1 not enough to make me 
I miserable last night, when told— ;/Sre or six years hence 
I might make a better offer 7" 

Five years sound very tedious." 
Ah, Miss Gravenstein, you speak coldly — ^youdo not 
know how to appreciate the sacrifice I make in exiling 
myself five years from all that I have cherished since 
J boyhood ! You were too young to have left any one you 
loved when you came to Mrs. Somers ; and, of course, 
you have seen no person who coald posaibly please you 
while there ; it is wild and foolish, lamenting to you— 
only those who have felt as I do, can sympathise with 
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me. 
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I was becoming paler and paler as he proceeded, even 
so as to attract his notice, he looked keenly at me, and 
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taking my hand, while my face crimsoned to the fore- 
head, 8aid : 

" Pardon me, Mis3 Gravenstein, if I have touched for- 
bidden ground. I wish not to penetrate the recesses 
of your heart; I entreat you, forgive me, if I have unin- 
tentionally awakened unpleasing or painful recollec- 



tions. 



t* 



"You have not, Mr. Clare— -you are forgiven— yoo only 
misunderstand me." Slowly and faintly thn last words 
fell from my lips, my^oice was husky, and my eyes 
filled with tears ; but he saw it not— -wrapped in his own 
grief, the transient interest he had expressed for me, 
had passed as a shadow, and he thus continued : 

" And then, to leave all and bury myself in one of the 
dark, dull, suffocating dens of London ; thoso dingy 
counting-houses— those noisome streets and lanes— I, 
who have so loved the broad heath, and the free air, and 
the clear sky*s blue canopy spreading over me, with the 
sua, and moon, and the starry host of heaven ; to see 
them but in patches, or to enjoy a wider view on a holi- 
day, among pert apprentices and dapper cits in a sub- 
urban garden, or an excursion to Richmond. Ob, happy 
birds ! — happy any creature, however mean, that may 
enjoy for its short season of life, the instincts of nature, 
without the fetters of reason ! Do not think me extrav- 
agant. Miss Gravenstein, the wretchedness I have but 
heard of, as a strange and scarce believed story, I mast 
learn to bear. They are throwing darkness over our 
best and brightest days, and the harvest they shall gath- 
er may not be of joy. But if gold is to win Grace Gor^ 
don, that I must obtain, or die !" 

He leaned his head against the back of the coach, and 
tears burst forth, large and singiy, from between his 
close pressed eyelids. His was the first bitter agony of 
ayonng, wilful, untamed spirit : good and evil had yet 
to strive for mastery over him, and the work was but 
begun. Selfish as I was. as I am prone to believe is 
natural to us all, I could not regret the cause of his suf- 
fering, though compassion for the effectf made me weep 
as if the sorrow had been mine own. 

No more confidential conversation passed between us. 

We arrived at H ; there Elliot found the old chaise 

awaiting us, and silently and sadly we drove home. As 
we parted at Mrs. Somers* door, he pressed my hand 
softly, and said : 

" I may not see you, perhaps, once again, as I shall 
go to London in two or three days— be not forgetful of 
Emily, when I leave — and sometimes think of me, who 
will always remember you. God bless you, Miss Graven- 
•tein !'* 

My heart was bursting — I felt utterly forlorn, and 
wildly clasping him until he bent towards me, I pressed 
my lip« to his, and then rushed into the opening door. 
I was shocked at what I had done, but I knew by Elli- 
ot's parting look at me, he never dreamed of more in 
this than sisterly affection. 

Not many days after this, 1 heard that he had gone ; 
gone, without a farewell visit— vainly had I waited, and 
watched, and hoped for a second parting word ; but, no 
— ^ba nerer felt for one lone heart, secret and solitary, 
pining for a last look of these soft, sweet eyes, which 



rose shining ever before me. How the time would wear 
away, I could scarcely imagine ; there was a blank— 
a \'acuum, in our little toircle, perceived by every one, 
! but not as it was felt by me. I sought his sister more 
frequently, for she talked ever of her brother, and in 
> measured terms reprehended the covetous, or unreason* 
able desires of her uncle, wishing to place his daughter 
; in a sphero, which EiTlily was assured would never Im 
I her choice, as she was a peculiarly humble and unpre- 
tending girl. 

But I was soon recalled from this romantic misery by 
ihe new turn given to my private afiairs. A letter was 
j announced from Lady Nugent, addressed to Mrs. 
iSomers, expressing her determination to resign all 
charge of me in future. It appeared that a friend, (I 
recognized our acrutiniziog companion of the mail* 
coach) had «een me travelling with a young man, sup- 
posed to be, if not my husband, at least in a fair way 
to become so. As I had given no intimation of my 
movements to her ladyship, and Mrs. Somers having 
been equally negligent, she conceived herself exonora- 
led from all further care of me. She had paid my bills 
up to the vacation, and had placed two hundred pounds 
at my disposal, with her bankers, Gelding & Co., in 
London ; but henceforth, she wished it to be distinctly 
understood, no application made to her on any subject 
connected with me would be noticed ; thus she left me, 
as she found me, a homeless, friendless, unprotected 
orphan. 

There was no time for lamentation. I was too high- 
spirited to let a change be discernable in my general 
manner ; and as my position in Mrs. Somers' domicil 
soon became known to its curious inmates, glad of any 
particle of excitement to vary the ennui of their exis- 
tence, I determined to be my own adviser, las I was my 
own mistress, and set ofr,.as the story-books say, to seek 
my fortune. Mrs. Somers wished to recommend me to 
a friend in York as an assistant teacher; but I refused 
her kindness — I was not to be bound down to school- 
hours, and to teach stolid dullnessi and endure the in- 
solence of half-bred ignorance, and be the victim of the 
petty squabbles, tricks and conspiracies of that minia- 
ture monarchy — a boarding-school. But the poor wo- 
man ofiered me her best ; she knew she had indulged 
me too much, and thought, as her weakness had allow- 
ed my headstrong parpose to lead me too far, that she 
ought to make some reparation, if possible. And yet, 
at the very bottom of my heart there lay an untold plea- 
sure, in knowing, that henceforward to none was I re- 
sponsible for my actions — ^being free to pursue my 
schemes, I might follow that young Elliot through all 
his new, and it might be, wayward course, whatever 
should be the peril of his path. Having arranged all 
my little business, and bidden farewell to those with 
whom I had so long been domiciliated, I went to Emily 
Clare and staid for a day or two before my departure, 
wandering amid the sunny lawns, and shady groves, and 
broad meadows of the old Manor. She waa addition- 
ally grieved at my leaving her, for while together she 
could talk of her brother ; and it seemed as if they 
were not so entirely separated. And many were her 
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THE LAST GIFT. --PRIDE 



jflJQDCttcnfl dwt I tbcniid imroedtately inform bnn of my 
tetidenee, when I bad decided wbero to live ; and »be 
Ibndiy hoped we woald both retorn to ftpend the soin- 
met of the eiuain^ year with ber. Alas ! lor the bopea 
af poor, sweat Emily ! lxslik. 

To be ecniinimed. 



Oriffiaal. 
THE LAST GIFT. 

•T WILLIAM CDTTKK. 

A •boft lime previmi* to hif dealb, my friend *-— , pre«eated 
■HI • beaaiifal, h»lf.blo»B rowJ. which he bad eauMd to iw 
watched wd ouried for mc, reqtteatiaf bo to pr«M and keap 
it aa a reoMmbraiice of bim. 

Yks, friend belorcd ! I'll gaze on thii. 

And ever think of thee, 
When ihoa art in those realms of Wisa 

Where flowers fade not away. 

ril keep it a« a treasure reft 

From Time's all grasping hand— 

A link of a lost chain— a gift 
From Memory's better land. 

ril pre9» it to my heart, to be 

Thine own sweet emblem there, 
Wasting in ailent grief away 

Beneath Love's fostering care. 

ril watch the fading of iu hues 

As I have watched thine own ; 
And drink the fragrance of its dews, 

'Till each sweet breath hath flown. 

And every fading tint shall b« 

A riiemory to my heart, 
To tell of all I've loved in thee— 

All but the deathless part. 

But, oh ! the odorous breath it yields— 

'Twill speak of things on high, 
Of thee, in ever-blooming fields, 

A flower that cannot die. 



Orifinal. 
HOPE. 

Wreh o'er the scene of life 

Mitfortune casts her pali, 
And gloomy thoughts aro gath'ring fast. 

And joys havo vanish'd all : 
'Tis then the Star of Hope 

A ray of promiso brings, 
And, through the clouds of deep despair, 

The light of Pleasure flings. 

When on iho bed of death, 

By sickncsR wc are laid ; 
And from our sight the things of Earth 

In quick succession fade : 
Hope points beyond the grave, 

To briifhtcr worlds above ; 
Where friends shall meet to part no more, 

—For ever joined in love. 



Orifiaal. 
PRIDE. 

BT VRS. L. H. SIGOITRXCT. 

\ Pkiok, take the hemlock cup. The wily world 

Hath drp?[;'d it for tbee, while ber smile was bright. 
Yea— while ber lip with promises waa cnrl'd. 
She falsely mingled deadly aconite : 
• So drink thy hemlock, and with haughty frowB, 
Walk 'mid thy boasted flowiets faint perfnme, 
ITotil thy limbs grow weary. Then lie down 
Upon tby couch, and die ! 

It is thy doom — 
■ And yet complain not. Thou bast bad thy will. 

The sparkling foam from earth's ailureooenta bom 
Did'st thou not choose of this to hare thy fill ? 

And did'st thou not the poor in spirit scorn f 
Who with meek eye and chasten *d spirit, still, 
Kept on the narrow way 'mid rock and tlKtni 
And duly bow'd the knee mto the manger bom T 
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Original. 
TO A BRIDE. 

BZ IT. C. BROOKS, A. V. 
I. 

Thou wilt roam no more the bower*, 
Where thy cheek in youthful bloom 

Shamed the blushing of the flowers ; 
And thy breath their sweet perfume : 

And where Childhood's summer hours, 
Hope and Fancy did illume. 

ir. 

For thou hast received iho token 

Of a love that must not die ; 
And the holy woids hast spoken 

Of that sweet and mystic tie : 
And thy vow, not to be broken. 

Is now registered on high. 

III. 

We beheld ihy bosom heaving 

With long-treasured thoughts, and new ; 
While joy, and tears of grieving 

Shone within thine eyes of blue. 
For the home that thou wast leaving. 

And the friends, long>tricd and true. 

May his tenderness who found thee 

Pure and gentle as a dove. 
And joy's chain that now hath bound thee 

With the golden links of lovo, 
Still be thrown for ever rotmd thee. 

Till you both are crowned above. 

Baltimore, Md. • 
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Orif i nal. 
OBED ORDWAY. 

BT CHARLES OILMAN. 



chief-making fellows, ili© college Mudents, had just 

I rushed into the Hall. After the blessing had been in- 

*i voked by the tutor, Obed attracted their attention. He 

, had ncyer been accustomed to such scenes of confusion as 

j presently arose from the hurried din and clatter of plates, 

knives and forks, and calls from every quarter for this, 

that and the other thing. There he stood, " steadfast 



The good old land of wooden nutmegs, and horn gun- 
flints, blue laws, and clock pedlars, never gave birth to 
a more honest soul, than Obcd Ordway. Of a truth, he 
was one of nature's simplest children. . Brought up in I a'^d immoveable," auria ereef.it, and his eyes — eno 



a wholesome, comfortable manner, ho was taught to 
make way with as much bread and butter, pumpkin- 1 
pies, etcetera, as could be expected of a lad of his age. 
The intellectual part was not encumbered with a super- 
abundance of ideas, and according to ordinary stan-' 
dards, would have been adjudged minut in this respect. . 
Taking into consideration the capacity of his bread- 
basket, and arriving at the sage conclusion that the 
stomach was the seat of the soul; Obed would have 
been rated high in the intellectual scale of beings. I 
have said he was honest, and it came like the three R's 
of the pedagogue; "reading, riting, rithmelic," entire- 
ly by natirre. Obed, performed the duties incumbent ' 
upon him, at the rustic abode of his father's, liji he 
arrived at the age of manhood. 

Like most young men, on whom parental constraint ! 
does not set lightly ; Obed had looked forward, with pa- ' 
tienco to the day of his ** freedom." He had painted i 
in glowing colors, withont doubt, the happiness and 
pleasure, that so naturally arises from being, as Sam ' 
Slick wonld say, " President of all he surveys." The ' 
long wished-for-day, arrived, and his revered sire, on ' 
arising at his accustomed hour, found his hearth-stove , 
cold. It was seldom that he was under the necessity of 
arousing his son from his slumbers, and on this morning, ; 
going to the stairs which led to Obed'sdumitory, he sum- 
moned him in tones, not to be misunderstood, to "come 
down and make the fire." One may well conceive of his 
surprise, when Obed vociferated in a corresponding tone, 
" No, I shan't, dad; I'm my own man, now." This 
annunciation satisfied the old gentleman, as to the ques- 
tion of right, but a compliance with his command would 
have, in his estimation, discovered a little more filial 
respect. But he acquiesced, and suffered his " own 
man," toenjoy a " little more slumber, a little more fold- 
ing of the arms to rest," while he proceeded to make 
the fire. 

The " free" disposition manifested on the first morn- 
ing of his independence increased. Obed could not ! 
harbor the idea of being confined all the days of his life 
to the homestead, and he suddenly determined to change | 
his abode to the city. With this view he packed up his , 
wardrobe, bade adieu to his comfortable fireside, and ' 
took op his line of march. He reached the place of 
his destination in a few days, after bin departura from i 
the " land of steady habits." Soon after his arrival, he i 
chanced to fall in the way of our worthy Steward, who 
was in search of a subject to fill a vacancy in the i 
" kitchen cabinet," of the University. The consequence 
was, that Obed entered into his employment. The 
Common's Hall, was to be the principal theatre of his 
operations, and his debvt, I shall never forget. It was 
made at the dinner hour. Those laughter-loving, mis- 



would have supposed they would start from their spheres. 
When Obed did start, it was like the careering of a 
wild colt, with no reasonable expectation of stopping 
this side of the globe. He was well nigh crazed, l)eing 
called hither, and thither as he was, to supply the ab- 
sorbent powers of the hungry youth, to whom he minis* 
tered. 

This rusticity did not pass unnoticed, and some plan, 
was, of course, to be devised for a frolic at his expense. 
Tom Pringle, Bill Putnam, and their copartners in fun, 
and frolic, having put their wits together, came to the 
conclusion to impress on him the idea, that before he 
could regularly perform the duties of a waiter, he must 
be inaugurated. Being very susceptible of impressions 
of this nature, it did not require a great force of argu- 
ment to persuade him that this was the customary course 
of things. Hod he possessed the sagacity of Hudi- 
bras' volorous Ralpho, he would have exclaimed with 
him. " I smell a rat." But Obex's intellectual olfac- 
tories were not thus affected, and he agreed, without 
objection, to be in readiness at a stated time, to attend to 
his inauguration in the chapel, which agreement was 
scrupulously adhered to. 

The time arrived, and Tom Pringle appeared in the 
capacity of Pope, accompanied by ten Cardinals, fan- 
tastically dressed. Obed was conducted into their au- 
gust presence. He was taught in his earlier days, like 
all other boys, lo make his bow on entering school, and 
on this occasion held in remembrance this custom, and 
made a "very obsequious," on entering the chapel. 
With difficulty those present restrained from a burst of 
laughter, when Obed took his stand before them.. He 
was commanded to kneel, and promptly obeying, Tom 
and his associates arose. Waving his hand, the specu- 
lators also arose. At this stugo of the proceeding, 
Obed trembled like an aspen leaf. Then came forth in 
solemn tone an unintelligible gibberish from the mouths 
of the " eleven," and the spectators sent forth a re- 
sponse, almost confounding the inavguree. Tom then 
laid his hands in solemn manner upon the devoted head 
of Obcd, and thus proceeded. " Impono paws in capite 
tuo vacuo, et libinunc a dose dabo. You sommelently 
square allequiance to all these persons here assembled, 
and everlasting secrecy with regard to such knowledge 
of their devoted service to their master, the ' ancient 
Henry,* often by profane mouths, termed the * old Harry, 
as many fortuitously and accidentuously become known 
unto you. You will admit by day or night, whenever 
thereunto required by us, to the * kitchen cabinet' of 
natural and eatable curiosities, that we there eat chock 
full. Should we feel in want of a little poultry, find it 
for us with due secrcsy, and be ignorant of the. place 
where you found the same^ You will then transfer it to 
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THB YOUNG MAGICIAN. 



Bill Putnam, our most illustrious chief cook and bottle- 
washer, and * there await further orders.* Finally, my 
good fellow, your supreme devotion to all our wishes is 
lo bo your rule of action, paramount, as they may be, to 
all the rules and regulations of this University. Nunc 
locii, impone tuos paws in capite, Obed." No sooner 
laid, than twenty additional paws fell upon his devoted 
head, and ho came nigh being crushed beneath their 
accumulated weight. They were then withlrawn, and 
Fringle commanded him, to arise and depart in peace. 

The whole scene, — and it is "an owertrue tale," — was, 
as Zaccheus would say, next to his, " the most sublime, 
lofty and imposing, that the luminaries of human intel- 
ligence ever beheld." When Obed had retired, huzzas, 
loud and long, issued from the chapel, and nothing save 
ludden departure, kept us from the clutches of an ever 
vigilant Faculty. What was most strange, Obed never 
" smelt the rat," during his natural life ; that's a fact. 

BangoTf Me. 1838. 



Original. 



THE YOUNG MAGICIAN. 

Behold a lofty chamber, dusk, and lone, 
Whose cold grey walls have caught a crimson tinge 
From the last glances of the lingering sun, 
Through the high lattice stealing mid the leaves, 
And veiling gracefulness of summer flowers ; 
Before a broad black mirror in the midst, 
An antique tripod bears a golden vase. 
Filled with rare perfumes, bi*eathing fragrant clouds 
In palpable odours, as the stifled flame ^ 

Is fed from time to time by incense rich. 
Flung from the lavish hand of him who stands 
Within th* extreme verge of that magic circle. — 
Around those firm limbs, in massive folds, 
Sweeps a dark robe, and in that upraised hand,^ 
Those very movements daring — light is poised 
An Ebon wand, — back from tlic fair neck falls 
The sable collar, — bright the shining curis 
Wave o'er the terrible brow, — aye, terrible. 
For there, on that young forehead, solemn things, 
Dreams of the past, and shadows yet to come, 
A story of sir ange fortunes j fierce, and wild, 
Evil, and good, soft hope, and stern despair. 
And over these, the master, a proud icill 
To work its purpose,-^o\\ are written there.^ 
What seek the eager glancing* of those eyes, 
Fearful their dazzling brilliance, searching far 
For misty glimpses of the spirit world 7— 
And wherefore doth the sudden smile bow gleam 
0*er those red lips, that parting, thus display 
The silver whiteness of the glittering pearl ? 
Why with the dauntless, and triumphing look. 
And outstretched arm, of him, the Pythian archer, 
Stands this fair boy, alone, and desolate, 
Calling up visions of his happier days. 
And revelling in the fantasy of dreams?— 
List then the longings of a loving heart, 
Far separate from those with whom his life 
Wai wrapt in bonds rent by a wayward fate.— 



INCANTATIOS. 

I Come to me, come, it is our own sweet hour, 
The sun's fast ray is fading from the wes(, 
The wandering bee is cradled in its flower, 
I The bird with folded wing has sought its nest, 
\ Come to me, gentle ones, it is our lime of rest ! 

Come from the wilderness, the mountain cave, 
Come from the forest river's winding shore, 

Come, where your own calm bowers still greenly wave. 
Where bud, and blossom, court yc as of yore, 

I call ye, gentle ones, — oh, come, once more, once more. 

Come hither, come, — I see the snowy veil, 
That shades thy bending head, oh, lady mine ! 

Thy solitary star is rising pale. 
And now, I meet thoso fond sad eyes of thine, 

Come to thy child's lone heart — oh, come, sweet mother 
mine. 

Come thou, with clustering ringlets, softly glide. 
Dim through the twilight shade, — oh, sister hear ! 

Come thou, young Eve, with smiles of mocking pride, 
Even though thy loved one whispers low, and near. 

Come from his side to me, — I call yo both, — ^appear! 

And come, oh, thither come, ya fair and bright. 
Like sunbeams through a day of storm and gloom, 

Come with your radiant tresses, eyes of light. 
And checks of fresh Aurora's earliest bloom. 

Come, with your silver voices, come and soothe my 
spirit's doom ! 

Oh, come as yo were wont — ^here with my wand, 
I point to thee for regions where ye duell, — 

Thus with the fragrant wealth of India's land, 
I light the mystic blar.e — by words, and spell. 

And by these burning tears, I call yc, to my call ! — 

Ob, come, the night is waning — ^why in vain, 

Haste, I my fond enchantments ? — well ye know. 

Life's lust warm drops, this ready hand would drain 
To bring ye hither — thus, — and thus, — I throw. 

Your trained braids on the flame — they come! — they 
come ! and lo— 

They pass me, as faint shadows on the sky— 
They linger not — they answer net — away. 

All now is gone ! — like angels wandering by — 
Thou hast no charm to bid my vision stay 

False book ! — and powerless wand, I break thee, while 
I may. 

Yes, all are gone ! some to the forest shade, 
And some lo smile where music floats around, 

One gathers lilies in the dewy glade, 
And on«, above her brow, the wreath has wound, 

And one, one lost for aye, sleeps in the cold, deep groand ! 

My eyes are heavy,— and my dream is past. 
The light hath vanished, and my hope is flo wn 

I call ye not, ye gentle ones— and last. 

Sweet be thy long rest in that world unknown. 

Oh, mother mine, farewell !—^nce more, once more 
alone ! — 

LESLIE. 
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Original. 
THE PRISONER AT THE OLD BAILEY. 

BT JOHN NKAL. 

Who would bo a juryman if it could bo helped ? 
Tliink of being obliged to hear the game thing over and 
over again from five to forty times ! First the opening 
council ;• then all the witnesses, one after another : then ' 
the opposite counsel, with all his witnesses — then the 
Mxmming up of counsel on both sides — and then the 
charge from the court. Who would be a juryman if he 
could help it 7 

Before I had entirely recovered from the perplexity, 
into which all my notions of penal jurisprudence had 
been thrown, by my first visit, to a temple of justice, in 
that great couatry whose laws were so remarkable Cot 
iheir humanity, and whose men, having authority, were I 
80 tender of human life, and so awfully sensible of their , 
accountability, it was my fortune to have another oppor- ; 
tonity for correcting the strange misapprehension into ' 
which I hod fallen, by reading, instead of seeing and 
liearing and judging, for myself. 

A gentleman of the law — and a benevolent gentleman 
he was loo, — did me the favor, to apprise me one morn- 
ing, that an extraordinary trial would probably come on 
thai very day : that a " convenient seat" could be easily 
obtained, if I would come early : that I should undoubt- 
edly be much gratified, if I could bring myself to endure 
the uocomfurtable delays and ceremonies, common to 
the admioistratioo of justice, in such cases. 

" Pray, sir," said I, " what is the nature of the case?" 

" Murder, sir— murder — a man is taken up on suspi 
cion of having murdered another, in a very disagreeable 
Banner." 

"How was it 7" 

" He cut him in two, with a scythe." 

"On suspicion, you say. Is the evidence very clear?" 

" Perfectly, sir, perfectly — circumstantial and posi 
live." 



i» 



" Thank you, sir, — I shall make it a point to be 
there." 

** Do — you will be very much pleased, I am sure ; and 
I shall be un;»peakab]y gratified, in contributing to the 
removal of what — excuse my freedom, sir — I should 
think were extraordinary misconceptions, and prejudi- 
ces, against the humanity of our laws, if you were not a 
foreigner — excuse the liberty, sir." 

" Certaiuly — I thank you for your candor." 

I went : and, after waiting about half a day, was for- 
Innate enough to obtain a place for my head, between 
two or three umbrellas, and a large bonnet dripping 
with rain ; and another for one foot, by placing which, 
nearly at right angles, with my other leg, I woa enabled 
to resist the pressure behind for some hours, and there- 
by save the lives of several, who, if it had given away, 
would have been precipitated over the railing, into the 
house below. I reckoned myself especially lucky, con- 
sidering the occasion, and the size of the gallery, which 
would not accommodate above half a hundred so plea- 

*Iii Enylaod, counsel are not allowed to orfMe to Hu jmrw in \ 
ertmiBal eases. I 



santly as it did me, I wa.^ able, moreover, in the course 
of the duy, — another circumstance for which I feel par- 
ticularly thankful, to hear a considerable port of what 
was going forward ; although I could not see the faceii 
(if the jury, of the bar, of the witnesses, or of the 
court, except by occasional glimpses. The prisoner I 
coulfi see ; and owing to a very humane contrivance, a 
mirror hung in front of him — I sometimes caught the 
refiectiou of his face. It wos frightful. 

There was not much noise in the court ; yet some how 
or other, I found the man upon trial, ond a witness under 
examination, before I had heard the jury sworn, the in- 
dictment read, or the oath administered. The barrister* 
wore taking snuff, with unspeakable solemnity; but, 
for relief, nnd at intervals, nodding, shaking hands, 
drawing caricatures, or scrawling, with a very signifi- 
cant expression, sundry little things upon bits of paper, 
which went the rounds of the court, bar, bench, and 
jury, in the course of the trial, and always, with a very 
agreeable effect, I observed, upon the countenance of the 
reader. 
At last, the examination of a witness began. 
"I say — a— a— you've been sworn, hey?" said a 
barrister." 

" Sworn, is he. hey 7" said a judge. 
" Yes, me lord." 
" Very well." 

"Hold up your head," continued the barrister; 
" you're for the crown, are you ?" 

" No, sir !— I'm for the king ; God bless his majesty." 
A general whisper and laugh followed, which soon 
died away, under the rebuke of the oflScers, who broke 
out, all together, from every part of the bouse, with 
sh !— sh !— sh '—whist !— -sh .' — sh !— sh ! — as people 
quiet children, when they are rcfraciofj'. 

" Oh, for the king, are you 1 Very proper distinction 
— dare say tho', he'd care more for a crown." 
Another laugh. 

"You seem to know the witness, brother W. 7 speak 
louder if you please : what are you saying to him?" 

" No, no, not at all. Never saw 'im afore : don't 
know 'is name." Here witness opened his eyes in^ 
sort of perplexity, that seemed to amuse the whole bar. 
" Never clapped highs on 'im afore— say he is from the 
West Hinges." 

"Nor I," said brother C— " I say, Jenkins, what'* 
your name ?" Another laugh. 

" Bobby Jenkins— that's my name, sir. Lord, sir, 
you know me ; and all the folks up there, and—" 

" Mr. Jenkini*! — witness ! — Turn your face, that way: 
address the persons you see in the box." 

"And do me the favor, Mr. Jenkins, to relate to the 
gentlemen, in the box, all that you know about the mut^ 
der of Simeon Gait, Esquire." Prisoner turns pole, 
and clings to the iron railing; nnd tries to turn away 
his eyes from the glass before him. He could not abide 
the look of the eyes he saw there. No man that saw 
his emotion, paleness, and anxiety, would have doubted 
his guilt. 

" Brother A. — I am astonished--" 

" Brother B.— so am L" 
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I appeal to their lordships." 

" So do I." 

" Gentlemen I Gentlemen !" 

** Brother A.— let the witness tell his own story, in his 
own way, if you please." 

** Brother B. — me luds, the learned gentleman — in 
short, I must not be interrupted. What, sir i— what, 
me luds! (taking snuflf with gieat vehemence, and 
snapping hii pocket-handkerchief, like a horsewhip,) 
what, my lud, in a case of this nature, involving consi- 
derable of the, of the— takes anotlier pinch, and gives 
another flourish^-of the— as I have already observed—" 

" Brother B. — allow me. The learned gentleman 
entirely misuoderAtands tho question. I was merely 
about to observe, that Sir Matthew Hale, than whom, 
(rising his voice) no greater, Mr — no greater man, me 
lud — ahem !— as your lordship is perfecily aware — 
ahem !" 

" Brother A." said a judge, interrupting in his turn ; 
'* the point in issue, if I understand any thing of crimi- 
nal law—" 

** True, true, me lud— your ludship is perfectly right. 
I was about to say precisely the same thing, and — 
and—" - . 

Here a long discussion followed, relative to the doc- 
trino of crosH-exami nation ; examination on arotr dirt ; 
examination in chief ; lending questions; the character 
of Lord Coke, Lord Bacon ; Shakspeare ; and the 
** glorious Revolution ;" throughout the whole of which, 
I observed that each party contiadicted every thing the 
other said, whether it related to the subject or not ; and 
whether it was, or was not a concession. 

The court, now conftisling of three, listened with great 
decorum. One of the bench read a newspaper through 
and through, advertisements and all— another sat back 
in his chair, with his head on one side— while a third 
appeared amusing him, with some pleasant story ; for 
his ludship smiled more than once, while I was looking 

at him. 

At last they decided : 1st, that it is highly improper 
to prompt your own witness; 2ndly, that it is not alto- 
gether "the thing" to put leading questions to your own 
witness, before he has opened his mouth ; 3i*dly, that no 
** snch thing" had been done or attempted on that occa- 
sion; 4thly, that the discussion was premature— and 
altogether uncalled for, but very ingenious, learned and 
satisfactory. 

" Witness, proceed," said the lord chief justice. 

" Au' so, sir, you know, my lud, as I was a comin' 
along by rbe road, there I saw the scythe, you know, 
layin' there ; covered all over with blood, you know — " 

"WboMO blood?" 

" Squire Gait's blood." 

** How do you know 'twas his blood f" 

" How do I know 'twas his blood .' Why, don't every 
body know 'twas his blood 7" 

'* But how do you know the blood of Mr. Gait, from 
that of any other man 7 — that of his ludship for exam- 
ple." 

** Why, as for that matter, you know, it 's hard 
taUin', without I could see some o' both, in the same 



way, you know — (bowing respectfully.) You see I've 
knowed old Mr. Gult ever since he wasn't oo higher 
than a six-penny-worth o* ha'pence." 

"And so, you infer, that the blood upon the scythe, 
was the bluod of Mr. Gait, because you have ' knowed 
old Mr. Galt-«-his very words, my lud— ever since he 
wasn't no higher than a six-penny-worth o' ha'pence 7' 
(a laugh.) Fray, sir, (very smartly adjusting his wig 
with one hand, putting out one arm toward the witness, 
and appealing to the court at the same time ;) pray, sir, 
have you, or have you not, in the course of your life-— 
gentlemen of the jury, I beg your attention to this 
point— ever known any other old man, ' ever since he 
wasn't no higher than a six-penny-worth o' ha'pence 1" 

" I don't know exactly, you know, what ye'd have." 

" You don't know exactly, you know — Gentlemen, I 
hog you to observe that— He doesn't know exactly, you 
know— whether he has, or has not. known, any other 
person, 'ever since he wasn't no higher thUn a six-pen- 
ny-worth o' ha'pence.' '' 

"Ididn'tsuy that— " 

"Yuu didn't? Grentlemen — you see bowhecontrsr 
diets himself." 

" Brother B. — you mistake," sard a judge, with a sub- 
dued smile. " Tho witness did not say that he had 
never known any other person; but that he had never 
known any other old man." 

Here was a pleasant intimation from that quarter, to 
which the accused is to look for counsel— the bench. 
The witness availed himself of it immediately. 

" Beg your panlon, me lud," said the counsel, " I do 
not trust to recollection. Here are his very words- 1 
will read them* your ludship." 

" No necessity for that, brother B. Better put thA 
question again." 

" The witness swears, me lud, that he does not know 
exactly— you know—" 

" True— but where are the words of your question?" 

" To be sure, witness, ahem — I shall put the question 
to you once more ; and I beg you'll please to understand 
it. You said, just noAv, so and so," repeating all that 
had passed. 

" I did not." 

" Now, sir, I ask you, upon your oath-^id you not 
.•say so and so," repealing the question. Witness re- 
plied as before, with a long expUnation. 

" Go on with your story, sir. Do you know any thing 
about the cause of Mr. Gait's death ? Was the body 
on the ground by the scythe ? Was he dead ? or was 
he not 7 I ask you upon your oath, when did this occur 7" 

" Yes, sir — no, sir," — witness looks bothered. 

" Yes, sir ; no, sir! You hear him, gentlemen ! Yon 
see him, gentlemen! Yes, sir; no sir!— a pretty fel- 
low, to bo sure." 

Court. — " Witness, explain yourself." 

" I meant as I didn't know whether Squire Gait was 
gone dead." 

" You didn't ask him, perhaps." 

" No, sir — (another laugh) — but I meant yet — if you 
wanted to know who killed him." 
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CottTt.— " Very well. ThatU coming to the point. 
Who did kill htm f" 

" That arc white-faerd fellw, in that are box." Priso- 
ner shudders all over, and lifls np his eyes in despair. 

" But how do you know that f Was he there when 
you taw the body?" 

" No— not as I know on." 
Did you tee him kill Mr. Gait 7" 
No — d'ye think Vd stand by, and see 'im murder 
an old man f " 

" Did Mr. Gait charge him, or any body with his 
death T (a barrister whispered across the table here— 
no, brother, no!) It is not a dangerous question. The 
man was dead at the time ; and to the jury I have wit- 
nesses to prove that he never tutpected the prisoner at 
the bar." 

Coart.--~" Indeed !*' (another laugh.) 

" Not as you know on," brother B. 

" Look ye, witness, if you did't see the affair, how do 
yoQ happen to know who killed him ?" 

No answer. 

" I ftsk you again, sir, bow do you happen to know 
who killed Mr. Gait, or how he was killed 7" 

** Why, don't every body know who killed him 7 All 
the people in our quarter, and you too, Mr. Lawyer, 
you know it as well as I do — ax him, yourself. He 
won't deny it— I say, you minter !" Court interfered. 

** My luds ! common reputation, I take it, is not suffi- 
cient, in a case of this kind, where— (He was interrup- 
ted by bis adversary.) Common reputation, says my 
Lord Coke, who distinguishes between the different 
kinds of probability, in the following words :" (Begins 
to look over a lai ge volume, full of white references-^ 
and leaves turned down.) 

'' But where the body is not found, says my Lord 
Hale, whose mercifal disposition—- 1 am sure^-your 
ludships will be proud of imitating." 

'* But the body it found in this case, brother B." 

'* True, my luds ; but suppose the body was not found 
—and suppose the—" 

Prisoner interrupts the procedure in a faint voice, by 
inquiring if he may put a question to the witness. 

Chief Justice. — '* By all means— certainly, But— 
(shaking his head, and looking as if be had better not^ 
a motion and a look immediately repeated by the whole 
bar and jury)— you will take your own course." 

" I have no doubt, your ludship — no doubt, in the 
world, that my good neighbor there believes me guilty 
of the murder ; but, we have not been on good terms 
for many years, in consequence of a foolish dispute, 
when we were both young. But^ nevertheless, if your 
ludships will permit me—" 

" Where are your wirnessea T" 

" I have none. I conld have none. I am a poor man. 
I was taken out of my bed, at night, hurried before a 
magistrate, and charged with having committed murder 
upon a man whom I had never seen but once— and with 
whom I happened to have a quarrel, years before his 
death. I am innocent. That is all I have to say^I 
am innocent, your ludships. I cannot prove my inno- 
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** Have you no witnesses t" 

"No,mylud." 

" None to your character?" 

" No, my lad. There are ?ome people, to be sure, 
who know me. But what can they prove T They do 
not know that I was at home when the murder— if Mr. 
Gait ever was murdered— took place. I thought, may 
it please your ludship, that, by the law of the land, 
every man is held to be innocent, until he is proved to 
be guilty. But here it would seem, that I am considered 
as a guilty man ; for you call upon me to prove my inno- 
denee. I came here with no sort of apprehension for 
the conaequences ; for I had read Blaekstone, and, 
knowing myself to be innocent of this man's blood, I 
came here, expecting the prosecutor would be obliged 
to prove my ^niiL Knowing that to be impossible, I 
felt no concern, I took no advice. I now find I was 
mistaken. Nothing can save me. That is a settled 
thing. I blume nobody — I submit. Still, however, 
there is one question which I should like to ask ; not 
because it can be of any consequence in your estima- 
tion, but that I moy show the extreme simplicity of my 
honest neighbor. All that he has declared, he believes. 
I have no doubt of his regard for troth. But he knows 
nothing of the matter himself. It is all hcaritay, and 
general report. The people would not not take away 
my life wrongfully ; they believe what they say ; and 
therefore it is that they appeorn^ainst me, fully persua- 
ded that I am the murderer ; bccniwc, if I om not, they 
know not who i?, nor whom to snapect. For myself, I 
I cannot help thinking, that poor Mr. Gait came to his 
death by accident ; but your ludships, I perceive, think 
otheri^'ise. My question is this: Mr. Jenkins, how 
old are you 7" 

"Forty- three, the twenty-third of last Fcbwary." 
" And how old was Mr. Gult, at tho time of his 
death?" 

" Don't know rightly ; somowLere between fifty and 
sixty, I'm a ihinkiu'." 

" How, then, could you have known him, ' ever since 
he was no higher than a six-penny-worth o' ha'pence ?' " 

The man was posxled. The court and bar tbuAdei^ 

struck* 

" Me luds !" continued the prisoner, '* I have done. I 
have not another word to pay. My object is accom- 
plished. I do not wish to injure the wiinecs. I know 
him to be an honest man. I have no doubt he believes 
me to be the murderer. But still, would hove all who 
hear me observe the effect of prejudice. I see by th^ 
paper that has just been handed to me, that I was mis- 
taken in the day of the murder — and that I con prove, 
what is here called nn * altbi* And I shall attempt it, 
desperote as it is. This poor man, I have no doubt, if 
he were asked the question, would swear positively, in 
so many words, that he knows me to be tho murderer !" 

" To be sure I would." Prisoner looks very cheerful. 

" Yes, I thought so. And why 7 Observe what he 
says. By knowledge be means belief — belief from re- 
port; and if you search him, you will find it so." 

•' Why • Why, because you know— why didft't I see 
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the field, an* the blood, an' the dead man, an' the scythe ; '; from images, formed in the poet's creative mind, stiil 
an' didn't I see you, when they took yon f " . !| they live to us ; and, through his happy mode of intro- 

" Undoubtedly. And because you saw all this, you i d action, we become as well acquainted with them as 
and the others united in expressing your conviction, be- ij with our own contemporaries. I am, however, inclined 
fore the coroners and tho magistrate, that I was the !|to suspect, that Shakspeare where he does not follow 



murderer." I 

I 

A bustle took place in tho court ; and a personage of ' 
high rank appeared, who, being duly sworn, proved 
beyond all question, that the prisoner was with him 
for several hours, at the time of the murder, at a dis- ] 
taoce of nearly twenty miles from the place. And, 
after a little conversation, it appeared that he bad never ' 
consulted with any counsel, under a notion that his^uilt 



the beaten path of history, drew his characters and in- 
cidents from traditionary stories and family anecdotes ; 
sometimes probably from preceding dramas in which 
they were preserved, and other short-lived productions 
that have long since perished in tho tide of time. 

The reflection thrown out by Surrey to Cardinal 

IVoUey from its being so circumstantial in point of tim« 

and description of person, appears to have been foun- 



must be positively proved ; and tho murder to have dcd upon some well known story in Shakspcare's time : 
been perpetrated on the fourteenth, when he was at J Surry. ril startle vou 
home, nearly all the day, in a solitary hut, instead of the 

fifteenth, when it appeared he was with Lord S , 

nearly tho whole day. 

The prisoner was discharged. And I waited no lon- 
ger than to hear another witness, re|x;at over and over 
again, a long, circumstantial story about some quarrel, 
that had taken place, between two persons, one of 



, Worse than tho sacring bell, when the brown wench 
, Lay ki&sing in your armv, Lord Cardinal, 

I Mr. Wnlfole has ingenionsly obftcrved, that " Leonies 
I and Hermionc" in tho Winter's Tale, were " the typi- 
I cal representatives of Henry VIH. and Anne Bnllen," 
i and tho character of Paulina seems to be that of the 
j old lady placed in a more conspicuous and more favora- 



whom had stabbed the other. He had been talking '1^^*^ P°'"' °^ ^*'^'^- "^'^'^ '*'"« ^^^'^^^^ «^' '***^^* ^"^ 
about half an hour, in a kind of recitative, as if he had ' "^'^^'^^^^ *°^ ^»>« »'^'"« >^»"^ ^^ garrulous intrepidhy 
it all by heart. 

"Pray," said the court, " when was this ?" 

" About ten or a dozen years ago." 

" And who were the^e persons ?" 

The qiic:ition was well timed ; for it turned out that 
tho witness was telling a story about two very dilferent 
people; that he knew neither the prisoner nor the suf- 



to wards an irascible monarch, is apparent in both cha- 
I ractcrs. " The child," says Paulina^ ** is yours — 

. And might wo lay th' old proverb to your charge. 

So like you 'tis the wone. Behold, my lords. 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father: eye, no*e, lips, 
And tricks of his frown— ^et 2. Setmt & 

4 

The conjecture that I am again going to ha«ard may 

ferer ; nor any Uiing of tho circumstances, except what appear, like this, too fanciful. That Shakspeare, how- 
ever, often covertly alluded to different persons and 
transactions in the days of Queen Elizabeth and of her 
father, has been clearly shown by his commentators in 
various instances ; but the following passage in *' AtVi 
WeU that ends Well" has eluded their observation or 
imposed on mine. The king says, that he had presen- 
; ted a ring to Helena f 

And bade hor, if her fortune ever stood 
Neccs»itatcd to help, that by this token 
I would relievo her.— ^ct 3. Sctne 4. 



he had heard, like the first witness, whose testimony I 
have given, at second hand. 

Alas ! thought I. Where are we to look for perfec- 
tion ; if, in a country like this, human life, and human , 
liberty arc tampered with so irreverently ? ] 
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It appears to me that tlie romantic story of Queen 

Elizabeth's having delivered a ring to Essex, with a 

- 1- 1 TT 1 1.1 promise to assist him in any distress on his producing 

Shakspeare never studied Homer, but was as deeply : ,., ,..., t i. .^ 

. i_ rt . 1 1 . 1 r T . ' »t, gave birth to this incident. Its reality has been ques- 

rcad as the Grecian bard in the page of nature. In the i , , .,. , .i -.r % . . • » » 

- ... J r I .• 1 • 11 , , . tioned and ridiculed by Voltaire, but it has been tuppor- 

familiar and conhdcntial conversation occasionally held I j .,j^ k-i:.,. -«J ..«..^^.. k« \v.i«^i« 

by his characters, we catch their minds, as if by sur- 
prise, in an undress; we detect their peculiar habits 
and feel, like confidants in an intrigue, a satisfaction in 
having those peculiar traits communicated to us. 

Who, for instance, can doubt that the "pi*^"^ northern 
lord, Clifford of Cumberland," exercised his baronial 
privilege of swearing, uncontrolled, to an eminent de- 
free, when we read the scoffing addresses to him as he 
lay expiring on tho field of battle ? 
Warwick, 



They mock thee, Cliford, swear as thou wert 

wodL 
What not an oath! 
hArd. 
When Cl^or^eaiiiiot spare his friends an oath — 



ted with ability and success by Walpole. 

I mentioned that several characters and incidents are 
alluded to in our poet's comedies. Some have been poin- 
ted out, but, doubtless, in respect to the greater part, no 
clue remains to guide our steps, and direct us to the 
original. I am fully convinced, that AfasUr Slender 
sat fur his picture to this unrivalled portrait-painter, as 
well as his cousin Shallow, " His little wee face," — 
** his little yellow cain-colored beard," his having fought 
with a warrener, been intoxicated and robbed by hii 



mekmrd. 



knavish companions, and other exploits, equally memo- 
Nay, then the world goes j rable, seem to mark a real character, and to record real 

facts: circumstances probably that excited no little mirth 
I know hythmt he 's desd. [Hemrf VI., Part 3, Act 2. | j at the time of representation. Indeed, the greater part 

Jf we suppose such ropresentatiou are merely drawn j^' of tlie first scene in " 7^hc Merry Wives of Windsor," 
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may have been copied from the life, and have passed In | 
Sir Thomas Locy's judicial hall. Even the breaking ; 
open the lodge and kissing the keeper's daughter, which | 
Faltiaff^ (a character, it is said, partly drawn for an , 
inhabitant of Stmtford,) humorously disavows, may 
have been charges there seriously urged against Shaks- 
pcare and his merry associates. 

As the first dramatist is universally allowed to be a 
copyist of nature, it induces us to place an almost un- 
limited confidence in him. We cannot but suppose in 
his historic dramas, even where we are unable to trace 
him, that bo dwells on real, not imaginary transactions ; 
and has preserved many genuine anecdotes, not of 
weight sufficient to have gained admittance into the| 
page of history, or taken from authors, whose writings 
scarcely survived their own existence. I 

The following remarkable incident, attending Cardi- ' 

%al BtauforCt death, is so forcibly characteristic, thai, 

we cannot easily sus{)ect it to be an invention, though no , 

history mentions the circumstance : 

Ltrd Cardimal, \T thou think'Kt on hearing bliss, 
Hold up tby ItsBd, makectgnal of thy hope- 
He dies, sad makes no sign \ [Htnry VI. Part 3. Act 3. 

The description of his anguish and despair occurs in 
Uail's Chronicle, but the additional circumstances 
thrown in by Shakspeare wonderfully increase the hor- 
ror of the acene. The address to the Cardinal may be 
illustrated by the following meditation, to be found in a 
little devotional book, entitled " Tke Key of Para- 
dise :" 

** Immgime thyself lying in thy death bed, wiU ofi haUowed 
eoMdU M tAy hand, a cmeifiz on thy breast, and thy ghastly 
fUher eaUimg an thee, that if than tamest not speak, yet at least to 
hold up thy hand in, token of thy hope, and qMance in the vtereiea 
of ChristJ* 

The death of GlotUr, in the same drama, though, 
according to history, its manner was uncertain, is mark- 
ed with so many minute and appropriate circumstances 
that Shakspeare most probably heard it thus minutely 
described, or took his description from actual observa- 
tion, or a similar event. 

The interview between Henry V. and IVilUanUi the 
soldier, (Henry V. act 4. soene 4.) the night preceding 
the battle of Agincourt, with their interchange of gloves, 
and the trick, in consequence, played upon Fluellen, 
appears to have been founded on some traditionary sto- 
ry. Our hearu, at least, will not allow it to be fiction, | 
but rather delight at such an unexpected, though by no 
means unnatural, romance of HaV» original humor. 

There are many other little incidents, like the forego- 
ing, which we ought not to consider as invention, be- 
cause we cannot trace them to their source. Had the 
story of SimpeoXf of St. Albans, and the combat be- 
tw^ecn the armorer and the apprentice, Peter, (Henry 
VI. Port 2.) been no where recorded but in Shakspeare, 
they would probably have been considered as merely 
lodicrous fictions, intended to put the upper gallery in 
good humor. Each of these incidents, however, are 
noticed in diflfvrent chronicles of the times. The nume- 
rous circumstances relative to the death of Ix>rd Has- 
tings, form a kind of episode in the Uagedy of Richard 
III., and they are adapted from history; so also is the 
compliment which he pays the Bishop of Ely's straw- 



berries, and the unimportant errand on which he sends 

the courtly prelate. Cateaby observes, " the king is 

angry, see, he gnaws his lip?;" and Margaret, in her 

imprecations upon him, exclaims : 

No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine. 
Unless it be while some toriuentiug droiUB 
Affrifiit!! thee with a hell of upl v devils. 

Richard III. Act 3. seems SL 

We are not to consider either of these expressions as 
casual, but strictly appropriate and historically true. 
Diflerent authors relate, that" his sleep was (generally) 
filled with perturbations," and particularly on the night 
previous to the engagement in which he perished. 

When /*a/s/<9/ ridicules the slender form o£ Prince 
Henry, and says he would give a thousand pounds to 
bo able to run as fast, etc., we must not suppose that 
these words are thrown out accidentally. Historians 
agree in describing him as tall, thin and active. Like 
Achilles, he was no less conspicuous for swiftness than 
for personal courage. We see at once, then, the pro- 
priety of Hotspur's styling him " the nimble, mad-cap 
Prince of Walts;" and the peculiar justness of the 
following comparison, drawn by Vernon, a friend of 
Hotspur's : 

I saw younir Harry with his beaver oo, 
His cuises oo bis thighs, gallantly arm'd. 



Rise IVom the ground like feathered Mercury { 
nth such ease into his seat, 



And vaulted wl 



As if ao aogel dropt down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Henry IV. JParl 1. stsms 1. 

A variety of beautiful and happy allusions occur like- 
wise in the former part of the same speech. An atten- 
tion to such minntue, though not historically true, must 
have a wonderful effect in realizing the dramatis pev 
Bonee. Even in respect to animals, as well as men, 
Shakspeare will not deal in generals. The tragedy- 
hero of a modern dramatist would call for "his barbed 
steed," or ''his fiery courser;" but Richard orders his 
groom to 

«« Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.** 
And historians say, that when he entered the town of 
Leicester '* he was mounted on a great white courser." 
May we not reasonably suppose, that this was the iden- 
tical Surrey 7 The gallant Earl, whose name he bora, 
was warmly attached to Richard, and had probably, as 
a proof of his regard, bestowed on him this acceptable 
present. 

The impetuous i7o/s/ner impatiently inquires after his 
"crop-ear Roan," and exclaims "that Roan shall bo my 
throne." His fondness for his horse (of which he ap- 
pears to be no less fond than XHomede, a congenial chop 
racter, was of the steeds of Troas,) is one of his mark- 
ing features, and humorously ridiculed by his rival in 
fame. Prince Henry. (Henry 4. p. 1. act 2. soene 8.) 
When Vernon, therefore, expatiates, with more candor 
than discretion, in praise of his " noble horsemanship," 
it peculiarly irritates the mind of Hotspur, His reply, 
particularly the conclusion, is truly characteristic. 

Come, let me uke my borsa. 

Who is to bear me, like a thnaderbolt. 
Against the bosom of the Prinee offyVUs, 
Harry to Harry shall, and horse to horse, 
Host, and not part till one drop down a eorse !— 
Henry IV. Pari 1. ActLseene 9. 
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Hotspur feels himself touched in a tender point. His 
rival is celebrated for a qualification in which he tbonght 
himself pre-emioent ; and bis mind reverts with vexa- 
tion to an idea so unpleasing. The beauty of this natu- 
ral sally of passion escaped the earlier editors of Sbaks- 
peare ; and it has been printed " not horse to horse," in 
every edition but the first, when Sir Thomas Hamer 
restored the original reading. Such a little trait distin- 
guishes a master's hand more than pages of labored 
declamation. 

The natural antipathy between Hotspur and " the 
sword and buckler Prince of Wolfs" is finely concei- 
ved and admirably executed. They are planeta in fiery 
opposition. We cannot find a speech but what seems 
to be dictated by nature itself. Their bitter ebullitions 
of pafsion, their mutual jealousy, which one strives to 
conceal by treating his rival with ridicule, and the other 
by holding him in affected contempt, familiarize them to 
us. We see, we know them, are privy to the dissipated 
relaxations of the one, and the turbulent thoughts that 
agitate the mind of the other. This observation may 
be extended to almost every leading chamcler : we con- 
template men like ourselves, endued with the same pro- 
pensities as those that actuate them in real life, and are 
consequently interested in their fortunes. But our feel- 
ings are not excited by the pompous characters in de- 
clamatory tragedy: they are beings of another species, 
and we have nothing in common with them. 

If the w^under- working pen of Shakspeare induces us 
to pay more credit to his representation of histrionic 
characters, than historical severity may sometimes 
allow, it is o deftsion too pleasing to be lightly resigned. 
We sec, or seem to see, realities ; and the causes, which 
I have just explained, operate also in his fictitious dra- 
mas. Though he cannot there build on real facts, yet 
appropriate and strong-marked descriptions of persons 
and places, familiar conversation and characteristic an- 
ecdotes, commonly give an appearance of truth and con- 
sistency to the most wild and extravagant dictions. 

A. 4. L. 



] All bleak along my own bills, 
I Tlie heather waves, and bracken free ; 

The fruit upon my own hills 

Is scarlet hip, or blaeberry : 
And yet I would not those exchange 
'Mid gay Italian scenes to range- 
No ', vine-clad hills would look as strange, 
As stem and lone as these to mo. 

"Since bleak and cold, thy own hills 
Bot wave with fern or heather free ; 

What charm is in thine own hills. 
To bind thy heart so tenderly 7" 

'Tis memory hath thrown a spell 

So fair along each hill and dell, 

That on the musing eye they swell 
And sink — ^like fairy scenery. 

In boyhood on my own hills 

I pluck'd the flower and chas'd the bee ; 
Jn youth upon my own hills 

I wooed my love by ruck and tree ; 
'Tis hence my love— -to tears— I hey claim. 
And — ^Ict who will the feeling blame — 
Tet, when in sleep I dream of them, 

I would not wake aught else to see ! 



Original. 
SONG. 

Oil ! these are not my own hills, 
Fair though their verdure be. 
Distant are my own hills. 

That look'd so kind on me. 

These may have their rock and cairn— 

Their blooming heath and waving fern, 

But still they stand so strange and stem, 

And never look like friends u» me. 

** Where, pry thee, are thine own hills T 

In the clime of Italy ? 
How arc clothed thy own hills. 

That are so fair to see 7 
Grows, in Summer's endless shine. 
The orange there, or purpling vine. 
Does myrtle with the rose entwine-— 

On raonntains so beloved by thee 7" 



Original, 
FATE'S KALEIDOSCOPE. 

BT GRENTILLE MELLXK. 

Onk day as old Destiny wheel'd his flight. 

On misty wing, in hand with Time, 
In his speed he overtook a form of light. 

That straight commenc'd its airy chime. 

** Stay — stoop your swift pinion— let Time pass on. 

His sands are not splendid now ; 
His eye is dull— and his smile is gone — 

And weariness hangs on his cheerless brow !" 

The dim spirit paus'd in iu quick career. 
And sunk its wing to hear her song"— 

O'er this daughter of Sight he drop'd a tear 
To think how quick she would weep hira — ^gone ! 

Then Hope came forward with her glorious eye. 

To peer thro' the wondrous glass- 
She saw all her visions like gold go by. 

And smii'd as she saw them pass. 

" Oh ! Life had been cold, had I never known 
Such rainbow scenes would greet me here !"— 

The glass mov'd on--«nd the dream had flo wu 
Hope Uurn'd away to hide her tear ! 

" Stay ! once, again !" — ^bot the dim spirit rose. 
And laughing wing'd his flight away— 

And cried as he flew^— " Time only knows 
How dull may sink Hope's fairest day .'" 

Then she call'd on Time for his joys again— 
But, ah ! how swift that Time had flown ! 

On the far dusky sky his form was seen. 
And Hope was left to weep alone .' 
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The foflowinff story was writtan at a time wheo the author had 
formed a reeoiution never agaio to connect her name with a 
prizearticle, nor indeed wiih any species of Magazine litnra- | 
turo; consequently the highest prise offered by the puklisher ' 
of the La«lie»'Coinpanion, during the ia^t season, was adjudg- ' 
ed to hor, under a fictitious sifi^iiature, that of Mrs. Catharine | 
Rogera. It will bA remembered, that at the time the com- ' 
nittee decided on the premium articles, the author was in no 
way connected with this magazine, and was, consequently a i 
proper candidate for the prize of two hundred dollars. 
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MARY DERWENT. 

A, TALK OF TBZ EARLT SETTLKRS. 
BT MRS. ANN S. 8TIPEIEKS. 

CRAPTXR I. 

'* To set on rocka, to muse on flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady sceno, 

Where things that own not man's dominiona dwelli 

And mortal foot has no*er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold { 

Above air deep and foaming falls to lean; 

This is not solitude; 'fis but to hold 

Converse with nature's charms, and view her atorma nnroled." 

CHILDE HAROLD. 

MoxoGKOKOK Island lies in the utream of tho Su^ue- 
haDnah; its trees cost iheir shadow with a dreamy 
beauty over the waters, as they sweep onward toward 
their outlet, and its green slopes, broken into little hil- 
locks and enamelled with wild flowers, lie sleeping in the 
sunlight like a vast pile of emeralds drifted up from the 
bed of the river, and heaped like a miniature paradise 
upon its bosom. On either side are hills, burthened 
with rocks and abundance of foliage, sometimes crowd- 
ing to the very brink of the river, in ragged cliffs, and 
then falling back with a majestic sweep, and sloping 
down to the waters in a broad meadow, or a breezy 
grove. Down a few miles from the island, nestled in 
between a bold curve of the river and a picturesque 
moontaio, lies the little town of Wiikesbarre, a gem of 
a village set in a haven of loveliness. But the valley of 
Wyoming is classical ground ; our pen glides timidly 
over its beauties, conscious that a mightier has gone 
before. More than half a century ago, a few log cabins 
stood on the site of the beautiful village. A clearing, 
now and then, with its humble dwelling was scattered 
along the brink of the stream ; and one log hut, shelter- 
ed by a huge sugar maple, with a grass plot sloping to 
the water in front, and a garden made cheerful by a few 
hollyhocks and marigolds behind, stood like a mammoth 
bird's nest, on Monockoaok Island. Its resident was an 
aged and infirm woman, who had moved into the valley 
among its first settlers, with an only son and his two 
motherless daughters. While the son was yet laboring 
to clear the fifty-acre-lot, which he had purchased with 
the intention of forming a home for his aged parent and 
his orphan girls, death called him suddenly from his 
labors, and old mother Derwent, was thrown on the 
world, burthened with two helpless children. But the 
sympathies of our nature take deeper root and flourish 
more kindly among the hardy settlers of our forests, 
than in otxr crowded and fashionablo cities. A tenant 



was soon found to work the cleared land, ** on shares," 
and the neighbors collected together, and erected a 
dwelling of two rooms on the little island, which thnold 
lady selected for her residence. Mrs. Derwent had 
chosen this location, for other reasons than its surpass- 
ing loveliness. Yet, with a natural taste for the sublime, 
and beautiful, there brought into close ncighhorboody 
she exerted all her ingenuity in ornamenting her little 
house. The native fruit trees, vt hich grew in abundance 
among the wild mcks, and on the brink of the river, 
were transplanted to her domain ; the brush*wood and 
stinted trees were cleared away ; a few sugar maples, 
and one magnificent oak, flung their shadows over the 
stream ; and in the autumn, when the trees were bur- 
thened with fruit, when the crab-apples hung in crimson 
clusters on the boughs, when the luxurious peach, the 
purple grape, and the wild plum, blushed together, and 
ripened in the same sun*shine , the little island might 
have been mistaken for a floating garden, of the East, 
lost among the stupendous mountain-scenery of our 
colder climate. 

Mother Derwent was happy ia her new dwelling. 
She had contrived to purchase implements for spinning 
and weaving the coarse cloth, which constituted the 
principal clothing of the settlers. The inhabitants gave 
her plenty of work, and the share of produce from her 
farm supplied her little household with grain and vege- 
tables. Even the two little girls, who under many cir- 
cumstances would have been a burthen, were in reality 
on assistance to her. Jane, the eldest, was a bright and 
l)eautiful child, with dark silky hair, pleasant eyes, and 
lips like the damp petals of a red rose. She was withal, 
a tidy, active little maiden, and, as mother Derwent 
was wont to say, " saved grandma a great many steps," 
by running to the spring for water, winding quil/$, and 
doing what Miss Sedgwick calls the odds and ends of 
housework. Jane led a pleasant life on the island. 
She was a creature of frolic and mirthfuloess, and it 
suited her joyous nature to paddle her canoe on the 
besom of the broad river, or even to urge it down the 
current, when "grandma" wanted a piece of cloth 
carried to the village, or was anxious to procure from 
thence, tea and other little delicacies for her household. 
When mother Derwent's quill-box was full, and " the 
work all done up," Jane might be fcMind clambering 
among the wild rocks, which frowned along the shore, 
looking over the face of somo bold precipice, at her 
image reflected in the stream below; or, perchance, 
perched in the foliage of a grape-vine, with her rosy 
face peering out from the leaves, and her laugh ringing 
merrily from cliff to cliff, while her little hands shower- 
ed down the purple clusters, to her sister below. Soeh 
was Jane Derwent, at the age of fourteen ; but differ* 
ent, far different, was her younger sister, Mary. Poor 
little Mary Derwent ! as she was called in the neighbor- 
hood. While her sister was endowed with rare beauty 
and unclouded cheerfulness, she, poor delicate thing-— 
shrunk instinctively from tho eyes of her fellow crea- 
tures, and sought companionship, only, with the inani- 
mate things of nature ; she could not bear that strange 
eyes should gaze on her deformity. 
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From her birth, the little girl had presented a strange | was clenched, and her unseemly trunk dilated with 
mixture of the hideous and the beautiful. Her oval ' passion a moment, then the blood flowed back upon her 
face, with its marvellous symmetry of feature, might have i heart, her white lips closed over the clenched teeth, and 
been the original from which Dubufe, drew the chaste | she fell forward with her face upon the ground, as one 
and heavenly features of Eve, in his glorious picture of j stricken by unseen lightning. The group gathered around 

her, awe-stricken and afraid. They could not compre- 
hend this fearful burst of passion in a creature, habitual- 
ly gentle and sweet-tempered to a fault. 

Her brave defender knelt and raised her head to his 
bosom, while tears of generous indignation still lingered 
on his burning cheek, and his form shook with scarcely 
abated excitement. Unmindful of the threats, and 
hostile gestures of his cousin, he fanned the pale face, 
which lay so like marble upon his bosom, rubbed the 
cold hands, and exerted all his little skill to re-animate 
her. Jane stood by, wringing her hands and moaning 
like a demented thing, for, poor child, she was ignorant 
of the strength of human passions, and thought that 
nothing but death could take a form so appalling. At 
length Mary Derwent arose with the caknness of a 
hushed earthquake upon her face, and bent her way to 
her father's house. She was henceforth a changed being. 
One great shock had thnist her forward as it were to a 
muturity of suffering; her smile became mournful and 
sad in its expression, as if the poor creature had become 
weary of life and of all living things ; she never again 
joined in the childish sports of her companions. When 
their shouts of merriment rang loudest on the green, she 
was alone among the wild, high rocks, or away by the 
river's brink, gazing upon the perpetual flow of iff 
waters, and musing, hour after hour, upon the beautiful 
fancies, which at that period dawned upon her intellect, 
as if to compensate for the evils that had been heaped 
upon her person. In the solitude of nature, alone, could 
she escape the terrible consciousness of her deformity; 
a consciousness so suddenly and cruelly brought home 
lo her delicate spirit. The flowers had no eyes to 
mock at her unshapely form, as it bent over them ; the 
moss received her weary frame, as lovingly as if limbs of 
the most pcifect symmetry pressed its green bosom. 
There was no hollow mockery in the gurgle of the rivu- 
let, as it leaped like a shower of liquid light from its 
basin in the wild rocks — no disgust in the beaxj green- 
ness of ilie trees, or the fluttering birds that congregated, 
with their bright plumage and sweet voices, among thl» 
leaves. She held communion with nature, till her spirit 
became imbued with its poetry, as the young grass re- 
ceives its color from the light in which it exists. Her 
heart became gentle and delicate as a flower, yet in the 
unfathomed depths thereof, lay strength and passion, 
and fervency of feeling; with the vivid imagination 
which lavishes a portion of its own brightness on all 
earthly things. To the few beings who had been the 
chcrishers of her helpless state, her heart twined with a 
double intensity, from the repulse she had met with else- 
where. She clung to the love of her grandmother with 
the trusting fondness of a sickly infant. To her sister 
Jane, she was at once a dependant, from physical weak- 
ness, and a moni tress in intellect. Though exceedingly 
sweet and affectionate in her nature, she retained an in- 
flaence over the beadstxong will and more common place 



"The Temptation." The same sweetness and purity 
was there, but the expression— that was chastened and 
melancholy. Her soft blue eyes were always sad, and 
almost always moist ; their heavy lashes drooped over 
them, with an expression of languid misery. A smile 
never brightened her delicate mouth — the same chasten- 
ed expression of hopelessness, sat for ever on that calm, 
white forehead ; the faint color would often die away ' 
from her cheek, but It seldom deepened there, and her 
tresses, bright as a sunbeam and silky as thistle-down, 
seemed too free and sunny to shadow that joyless face, 
or to perform the office of concealment, when they fell in 
shining radiance over the un5e\smly hump, and the dis- 
torted limbs, which rendered her unseemingly person 
almost hideous to look upon. Nature, as if to inflict the | 
greatest injury with the most cruel consciousness of it, 
had imbued her spirit with that subtle fire, which men 
call genius, but which mingles with the delicate nature 
of woman, like the holy flame which lighted the altars 
of the ancients, consuming the heart it prays upon, 
with a rapidity proportioned to its brightness. 

It is almost startling to learn the strength of feeling, 
and the hoard of bitter thoughts, which are sometimes 
exposed lurking in the bosom of a child. Mary was 
ten years of age before any person supposed her con- 
scious of her horrible malformation, or was aware of 
the deep sensitiveness of her nature. The event which 
brought both to fife, occurred a few months before the 
death of her father. It was on the clearing, before the 
little log school-house of the village. Mary was chosen 
into the centre of the merry ring, by Edward Clark, a 
brightFeyed handsome boy, with a gay open countenance, 
and with manners bold and frank almost to carelessness. 

The kind-hearted boy, drew her gently into the ring, 
pressed his lips to her innocent forehead, and joined the . 
circle, without the laugh and joyous bound which usual- 
ly accompanied his movements. There was an instinctive 
feeling of delicacy and tenderness toward the little girl, 
which forbade all boisterous merriment when she was 
his partner. The feelings which were to form the mis- 
ery of the woman breathed in the bosom of the child 
even at this early age; a slight tremor stirred her 
heart, and when those frank lips were raised from her 
forehead, a flush more rosy than the light pressure could 
have warranted remained upon its surface. It was her 
torn to select a partner ; she extended her hand timidly 
toward the cousin of Edward Clark, a boy of his own 
age, ho drew back with an insulting laugh, and refused 
to stand up with the hunchrback. Instantly the ring 
was broken up. Edward Clark leaped forward, with the 
• bound of a panther, and with a blow, rendered powerful 
by his honest indignation, smote the insulter to the 
ground. For one moment Mary looked around bewil- 
dered, as if she did not comprehend the nature of the 
Uunt; then the blood rushed up to her face, her soft blue 
eyes blazed as with a fla«h of hidden 6re, the little hand I 
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propensities of her beautiful and healthy sister, which j 
the lofly and strooj^ mind always possesses over those 
of a more earthly mould. Her spirit minted with the 
coarser and more buoyant mind of her sister, as the 
sweet song which rises and swells from the heart of a 
oightingale, while she sits panting^ with the love of her 
own music among the tliick bitinches, may charm the 
notes of a louder and stronger bird, hushing him to 
silence by the sweetness of a richer and more thrilling 
melody. With her father, there was more of equality ! 
and companionship. Her helplessness had rendered her ; 
a thing of almost holy attachment to him, and with her 
quick feelings and almost inuitive perception of his, 
own, she had won for herself a portion of confidence and 
respect, which gave to the tie between them, a dignity 
almost proportioned to its immeasurable tenderness. 

Mr. Dorwent was an educated man, and one of strong 
natural understanding ; yet he was not fully capable of, 
appreciating the strange combination of weakness 
and strength — the spiritual and the pasvionate, which 
formed the character of his child. At times, his strong 
spirit would become absolutely subdued by the depth 
and fervency of her's. He was occasionally startled ' 
almost out of his protecting love by the vivid flashes of 
intellect which broke upon him from the frail child, i 
whom he had cherished the more dearly for her very 
helplessness and supposed inferiority. When the poe- 
try, which was its essence, would break up from her 
heart, like fire from a kindling altar, he would take her 
to his arm:* almost in fear, as one who has fostered some j 
feeble object, believing it a creature of weaker powers 
and kindred sympathies, but who suddenly finds that an 
angel— a spirit of a far of[ and beautiful world, higher 
and brighter than he con comprehend, has been nestled 
lovingly in his bosom, the object of its kindly feelings 
and the creature of its fostering love. 

While this feeling of mingled tenderness and venera- 
tion was springing up in the bosom of the father, he . 
died, and she was left without companionship and with- i 
out preceptor, with the elements of good and evil slum- 1 
baring in her heart, like a mine of rough gems bedded 
in earth, and but partially laid open to the smishine. 

From the time of her father's death, the love of soli- 
tude became a passion with the deformed girl. Ex- 
empted, by the tendecness of her grandmother, from 
the labors of the household, she spent her time in sum- 
mer constantly among the hills. She could manage a 
canoe, and was familiar with every grassy hollow and 
Bowery oook for miles up the river. She had but two 
books--the Bible and an old volume of Milton ; one of 
these was her constant companion. With a refinement 
of taste inherent in her nature, she selected such por- 
tions of Holy Writ as contain, perhaps, the highest and 
holiest poetry out of heaven, and over them she ponder- 
ed with a thirst for the beautiful and an intense longing 
for something higher and more lofty than she bad yet 
known, till her heart drooped with a sense of its own fee- 
bleness. The genius within was struggling for utterance. 
She knew nothing of poetry as a science — nay, was 
almost ignorant that the thoughts* which sometimes 
filled her heart with the swoetoess of " unwritten mu | 



sic," were not natural to all. She only wondered that 
she had never heard them spoken of. Then, remember- 
ing the sensitive feeling, which caused her own heart to 
conceal its bright hoard of ideas, she supposed others 
to be actuated by the same shrinking impulse, and went 
on, dreaming and filling the paradise of her mind with 
images and aspirations of more than earthly beauty and 
intensity. Her thoughts turned continually on themes 
too spiritual and visionary for mere humanity ; yet, with 
which the few earthly objtets, which were left to her 
love, were interwoven, till lier attachments were refined 
and concentrated to a degree of afiection almost painful 
to its possessor* The objects of her earthly love be- 
came the idols of the ideal world pictured in the depths 
of her mind. One being had so entwined himself with 
her every thought — ^had been to her heart so like a kin- 
dred harmony-— that she loved Mm with an impulse as 
natural and as innocent, as that which turns the su% 
flower to the west when the day closes. That being 
was Edward Clark — he who had avenged her insulted 
feelings so bravely. I have said that she loved him— 
and it was with a passion deep and holy as an angel's 
prayer — yet passionate, sincere, and self-devoting, " as 
wonion's love." All these elements of misery had ri- 
pened in her heart while she was a mere child, and the 
current of her young existence flowed on, colored and 
mellowed by them, as waters receive a tint from the 
minerals over which they flow. 

Mary never dreamed of the nature of the unquiet 
guest she had taken to her bosom. Edward Clark was 
the only being, of the other sex, with whom she had 
associated since the death of her father. If a tremor, 
like a soft breeze rippling the surface of a bright lake, 
i>tole through her heart, at the sound of his footsteps — 
if every heart-string vibrated, as with a thrill of music, 
when he read to her, in his deep, rich voice, the passa- 
ges she loved most in Milton— could she, a child, full of 
strange impulses, be supposed to understand the myste- 
rious throbbings of that mysterious creation— the heart? 
She only knew that a sensation, tremulous, blissful and 
Very strange — a commingling of all the sweet and sensi- 
tive feelings she had ever known before — bad broken up 
from the depths of her heart. It might be poetry— it 
might be prayer— but it could not be love ! Had she 
supposed it possible, she would have sunk to the earth 
shuddering with self-disgust, as one who had committed 
a deadly sin against nature. For what had she, a crea- 
ture flung out from the rest of her kindred-'branded, 
and set apart, with a fearful mark upon her— to do with 
the feelings which link human beings together? 

" It is a fearflil trust, the trust of love. 

In fear, not hope, should woman's heart receive 

A guest 10 terrible. Ah! never more 

Will thy young spirit know its joyous honrs 

Of quiet hopes and innocent delights: 

Its childhood is departed." 

Poor Mary Derwent I better had she wandered away 
a harmless life, among the high rocks and the lovely 
wild-flowers which made her home a sheltered paradise, 
dreaming of the future, and of that Heaven which is 
the only quiet hereafter to a spirit like hers, than to 
have cast her all of hope on a being changeable and 
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wayward na man. For what man ever returned, or re- 
warded, the devotion of a heart like that f Love is a 
dangerous and a fenrfui trust even to the quiet and the 
beautiful. And what had she to hope for, with her lofty 
mind and hideous person f A return of love ! There 
are men who can appreciate intellect and goodness even 
in a form like hers ! A broken or a hardened heart ? 
Why shoald we question 7 Her destiny was before her. 

CHAPTER II. 



" Where is the heart that has not bowed 

A slave, eternal love, to thee! 
Look on the cold, the gay, the proud, 

And is there one among them free ? 

"And what must love be in the heart. 
All passion*!! fiery depths revealing, 

Which has in its minutest part. 
More than another's whole of feeling I** 



" And so you will gOf Mary, dear— though this is ray 
birth-day 7 I have a great mind to cut the canoe loose 
and set it adrift." 

" And then how will your company get to the island?" 
said Mary Derwcnt, raising her eyes to the blooming 
face of her sister, while a quiet smile stole into their 
blue depths. 

" I don*t care for company ! I don't care for any 
thing — you are so contrary— so hateful. You never stay 
at home when the young folks are coming — it's too bad !" 
And Jane flung herself on the grass which surrounded a 
little cove where a bark canoe lay rocking in tbo water, 
and indulged her petulence by tearing up a bed of straw- 
berry-vines which her sister had planted there. 

" Don't spoil my struwberr}- bed," said Mary, bending 
over the wayward girl and kii^sing her forehead. 
" Come, do he' good-natured and let me go, I will bring 
you some honeysuckle-apples, and a whole canoe full 
of wood-lilies. Come, I can't bear to see you discon- 
tented to-day !" 

'*I would not care about it so much — though it is hard 
that you will never go to frolics, nor enjoy yourself like 
other folks— but Edward Clark made me promise to 
keep you at home to-day." 

A color like the delicate tinting of a shell, stole into 
Mary's cheek, as it lay caressingly against the rich dam- 
ask of her sirtter's. "If no one but Edward were com- 
ing, I should be glad to stay," she replied, in a soft, 
aweet voice ; *' but you have invited e great many, havu't 
you 7 Who will be here from the village 7" 

Jane began to enumerate the young men who had 
been invited tu her birth-day party : they held prece- 
dence in her heart, and consequently in her speech ; for, 
to own the truth, Jane Derwent was « perfect specimen 
of the rustic coquette ; a beauty, and a spoiled one ; 
but a warm-hearted, kind girl notwithstanding. " There 
are the Ward boys, and John Smith, and Walter Butler 
to^" Jane stopped, for she felt a shiver run over the 
form around which her arms were flung, as she pro- 
nounced the last name, and she saw that the cheek of 
her sister was blanched to the w*hitene8s of snow. " I 
had forgotten," she said, timidly, after a moment ; " I 
am sorry I asked him. You are not angry, with me, 
Mary» are you? 
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I " Angry, no ! I never am angry with you, Jane. I 
j don't want to refuse you any thing on your birth-day^ 
I but I cannot meet these people. You cannot gaesa— 
I you can have no idea of my sufferings when any one 

looks upon me except those I love very, very dearly." 
" That is just what they say," replied Jane, while a 

flush of generous feeling spread over her forehead. 

" What, who says?" inquired Mary, for her heart 
trembled with a dread that some allusion was to be made 
to her person, and she felt as if the sister whom she 
loved so dearly, would be shut out from her heart for 
ever, were she to repeat the unfeeling remarks which 
she suspected to have been made on her deformity, by 
those who had been the playmates of her childhood. 
After her question, there was a moment's silence. They 
had both arisen, and the deformed girl stood before her 
sister with a tremulous lip and a wavering, anxious eye. 
The expression of her faoe was like that of a troubled 
angel. Yet with the jealous restlessness of spirit, which 
in some, never tastes one drop of a bitter cup without 
draining it to the dregs, as if enamored with self-tor- 
ture, she could not help putting her question again, 
somewhat impatiently. " Why will you not tell me 
what they say ?" 

Jane was quick wittcd, and with many faults ; very 
kind of heart. When she saw the dintrcss, visible in 
her unfortunate sister's face, she formed her reply with 
more of tact and kind feeling, than of strict regard to 
truth. " Why it is nothing," she said, ** the girls always 
loved you, and petted you so much, when we were Htlle 
children in school together, that they don't like it when 
you go away without seeing them. They think thatyoa 
are grown proud since you hove taken to reading and 
talking fine language. You don't have to work like the 
rest of us, and they feel slighted and think you put on 



airs. 
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Oh, it is happiness to feel that we are still cared for 
and sought after by those whom we have supposed 
estranged from us; and the highly gifted — those whom 
we might suppose the most independent from their 
mental resources, are perhaps the most susceptible 
to kindly feelings in others ; the most unwilling to break 
any of those sacred ties which keep the heart youn^. 
Tears stolo into the eyes of the deformed girl, and a 
sudden light, the sunshine of an affectionate heart, broke 
over her face, as she said,—- 

** It is not that, my sister — I have loved them very 
much, all these years thai I have not seen them, but 
since that day " ■ sister, yoa are very good, and oh^ 
how beautiful ; but you cannot dream of the feelings of 
a poor creature like myself. Without sympathy, with- 
out companions, bunch-backed and crooked. Tell me, 
Jane, am I not hideous to look upon 7" 

This was the flrst time in her life that Mary had per- 
mitted a consciousness of her malformation to eacapo 
her in words. The last question was put in a voice of 
mingled agony and bitterness, wrung from the very 
depths of her heart. She fell upon the grass, as she 
spoke, and with her face to the ground, lay grovelling at 
her lister's feet, like aome wounded animal ; for now 
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tbat the loveliness of her face was concealed, her form 
seemed scnrcely human. 

All that was generous in the nature of Jane Derwent, 
swelled in her heart, as she bent over her sister. She 
wept like an infant, and with broken words and half 
stifled sobs, strove to raise her from the ground. 

"Hideous! oh, Mary, how can you talk sof*' she 
said, kneeling^ down and raising the head of the unfor- 
tunate tenderly to her bosom : ** Don't shake and 
tremble in this manner. You are not frightful nor 
homely ; only think how beautiful your hair is. Edward 
Clark says he never saw any thing so bright and silky 
as your curls^ he said so, indeed he did, Mary, and the 
other day, when he was reading aboot Eve in the little 
book you love so well, he told grandmother, that he 
fiuicied Eve must have had a face just like yours.'' 

** Did Edward say this," murmured the poor de- 
formed, as Jane half lifted, half persuaded her from the 
ground, and with her arms flung over her neck, was 
pressing the face she had been praising to her heaving 
bosom. For Mary, though naturally tall, was so dis- 
torted, that when she stood upright, her head scarcely 
reached a level with the graceful bust of her sister. 

" Did he say it, Mary." " Yes, he certainly did, and 
so do I say it. Look here." And eagerly gathering 
the folds of a large shawl over the shoulders of the 
deformed, she gently drew her to the brink of the basin, 
where the canoe still lay moored. " Look there," she 
exclaimed, as they bent together over the edge of the 
green-sward, " can you wish for any thing handsomer 
than that face f " 

The two young girls did indeed, form a beautiful pic- 
ture as they stood, with their arms interlaced, bending 
over the tranquil waters. Never had that smooth sur- 
face mirrored two faces more strikingly lovely, yet more 
unlike in their beauty. Unconsciously they had taken 
the attitude a painter would have chosen. The head 
and half the form of the elder, from the finely rounded 
shoulders down to the graceful outline of the waist, was 
flung back with the exactness of life. Her eighteenth 
birth-day had brought its richest bloom to her cheek, 
and recent excitement had lent a brilliancy to her eyes, 
and an intellectual beauty to the forehead, which was 
scarcely natural to them. Her head was partly bent, 
and a profusion of rich curls fell over her graceful neck. 
A few white blossoms had been twined among them in 
honor of her party, and thus she was mirrored, half 
concealing the form of her sister, whose face, in all its 
pale spiritual loveliness, beamed out from the protection 
of her arm. It was like the head of a cherub, sheltered 
and cherished by a form of earthly beauty. A green 
tree waved its branches over them, and the sunshine 
came shimmering through the leaves with a wavy light. 
The waters were tranquil as the arch of a Hummer sky, 
and the sisters were still gazing on the lovely faces, 
speaking to theirs from their clear depths, when a canoe 
swept suddenly round the grassy promontory, which 
formed one side of the cove. With a dash of the oar, 
it shot, like an arrow, into the basin, and its occupant, 
a young man of perhaps two-and-twenty, leaped upon 

the green sward. The sisters started from their em- 
6 



brace. Both blushed, and a glad smile dimpled thtf 
round cheek of the elder, as she stepped forward td 
greet the new comer. But Mary drew her shawl more 
closely over her person and shrunk timidly back ; but 
with a quickened pulse and a soft welcome beaming 
from her eyes. 

" I have just come in time to keep you at home, for 
once," said the youth, approaching the timid girl, afteV 
having gaily shaken hands with her sister. ** I am sure 

we shall persuade you " He was interrupted by a 

call from Jane, who had run off to the other side of the 
cove ; probably, with the hopes of being speedily fol- 
lowed by her visitor. 

''Come here, Edward, do, and break me some of thii 
sweet-briar ; it scratches my lingers so." Clark dropped 
Mary's hand, and went to obey this capricious sum- 
mons. 

*' Don't try to persuade Mary to stay," said Jane, as 
she took a quantity of the sweet-briar fronx-the hands of 
her companion. " She is as restless when we have com- 
pany as the mocking-bird you gave us ; besides," she 
added, with a little hesitation, '* Walter Butler, will be 
here and she don't like him." 

" It were strange if she did," replied the youth ; and 
a frown passed over his fine forehead ; ** but tell me» 
Jane, how it happened that you invited him, when yoa 
know that I dislike him almost as much as she does." 

Jane looked confused, and like most people, when 
rhey intend to persist in a wrong, began to get into a 
passion. 

** I am sure I thought I had the right, to ask any one 
I pleased," she said, petulently. 

" Yes, but one might expect, that it would scarcely 
please you, to encourage a man, who has so shamefully 
insulted your sister. My blood boils when I think of the 
wretch ! Poor Mary, I had hoped to have seen her 
enjoy herself to-day ; but now she must wander off alone 
as usual. I have a great mind to go with her." And 
turning swiftly away from the angry beauty, he went to 
Mary, spoke a few words, and they stepped into hit 
canoe together. But, he had scarcely pushed it from 
the shore when, Jaue ran forward and leaped in after 
them. " If you go, so will //" she said, angrily sea^ 
ing herself in the bottom of the canoe. Mary was 
amazed and perplexed. She looked into the stem, dis- 
pleased face of the young man, and then at the sullen 
brow of her sister. ''What does this mean T" she in- 
quired, gently, " what is the matter, Jane?" Jane be- 
gan to sob, but gave no answer, and they rowed across 
the river in silence. They landed at the foot of the 
broken precipice, that hung over the river like a ruined 
battlement. Clark assisted Mary to the shore, and 
and was about to accompany her up the foot-path, which 
wound over the precipice, but Jane, who had angrily 
refused his help to leave the boat, began to fear tha€ 
she had carried her anger too far, and timidly called him 
back to her. There were a few angry words from the 
youngman — expostulation and tears fimm the maiden, all 
of which, a bond in the path prevented Mary observ- 
ing ; and then, Clark went up the hill — told the sdlitaiy 
girl not to wander far — to be careful and not sit on the 
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damp ground— and that he would come for her by sun 
down; the young folks would have left the island by that 
time, he said. They were all going down to Wilkes- 
barre, to have a dance, tn the old school-house. He 
and Jane, were going, but they would wait and take her 
home first. Edward was almost out of breath, as he 
said all this, and he appeared anxious to go back to the 
canoe. But Mary, had not expected him to join her 
lonely wanderings, and his solicitude about her safety, 
was so considerate and kind. It went to her heart like 
a breath of summer air. She turned up the mountain 
path, lonely and companinnless r but very happy. Her 
eyes were full of pleasant tears, and her heart was like 
a flower unfolding to the sunshine. There is a pleasure 
in complying with the slightest request, from those we 
love ; and Mary, confined her ramble to the precipice 
and the shore, merely because, Edward Clark, had 
asked her not to wander far. She saw him land on the 
island with her sister, while half sitting, half reclining 
on a cragg of the broken rock, at whose foot she had 
landed. Then, she saw the boat sent again, and again, 
to tlie opposite shore, returning each time, laden with 
her former companions. By degrees she became very 
sad. She felt the melancholy, and loneliness of her po- 
sition ; she would have given worlds, had she possessed 
them, to have mingled in equality with the gay beings, 
flitting through the trees, and wandering over the green 
sward of her Island home. The ringing laugh, and the 
music of chceiful words, .came swelling on the wind, to 
her isolated scat. Happiness and sunshine were all 
around her; budding moss, bird songs and flowers; but 
her heart was weighed down with a sense of its utter 
loneliness. Then she would think of Edward Clark, 
and of his late kind words, and wonder why they had 
ceased to make her happy. In dwelling on them, she 
became quiet and contented, and dropped asleep under 
the shadow of a drooping birch, which grew in a cleft in 
the rock on which she lay. Her sleep was very sweet, 
and refreshing. A mocking-bird had perched himself 
in the tree, above her, and his melody floated in her 
dreams. They were of a far off world ; Edward Clark 
was there, and it was her home; but her form was 
changed and she had become beautiful— beautiful as 
her sister Jane. She was aroused by the rustling of 
branches over head ; there was a bounding step, as of a 
deer in flight, and then a young girl sprang out upon a 
point of rock which shot over the platform on which she 
lay* and bending over the edge, gazed eagerly down upon 
the river. Mary held her breath, and remained motion- 
less, for her poetical fancy was aroused by the singular 
beauty, and picturesque attitude of the figure. There 
was a wildness and a grace in it^ which she had never 
ifritnessed before. At the first glance, she supposed the 
stranger to be a wandering Indian girl, belonging to 
somo of the tribes that roamed the neighboring forests. 
But her complexion, though darker than the darkest 
brunette of our own race, was still too light, for any of 
the savage nations, yet seen in the wilderness. It was 
of a clear, rich brown, and the blood glowed through the 
round cheeks like the blush of a ripe peach. Her hair 
was long, profusely braided, and of a deep black ; not 



the dull lustreless color, common to the Indians ; but 
with a bloom upon it like that shed by the sunlight on 
the wing of a flying raven. She appeared to be neither 
Indian, nor white, but of a mixed race. The spirited 
and wild grace of the savage, was blended with a deli- 
cacy of feature, and nameless elegance, more peculiar 
to the whites. In her dress, also, might be traced the 
same union of barbarism and refinement — a string of 
bright scarlet berries, defining the edge of her clear 
forehead, and interwoven with the long braids of her 
hair, now and then glanced in the sunlight, as she 
moved her head, like a chain of burning rubies and 
polished garnet stones. A robe of gorgeooe cbintx, 
where crimson and deep brown were the predominating 
colors, was confined at the waist, by a narrow belt of 
wampum, and terminated a little below the knee» in a 
double row of heavy fringe, leaving the firm slender 
ankles free and uncovered. Her robe fell open at the 
shoulders ; but the swelling outline of the neck, thus 
exposed, was unbroken, except by a necklace of cherry- 
colored cornelian, from which a small heart of the same 
blood-red stone, fell to her bosom* The round and 
tapering beauty of her arms was fully revealed and an> 
encumbered, by a single ornament. Her mocasins were 
of dressed dearskin, fringed and wrought with tiny 
beads; but interwoven, was a vine of silken buds, and 
leaves done in such needlework, as was in those days, 
only taught to the most refined and highly educated class 
of whitcsr Mary had never seen any thing so ex- 
quisitely beautiful 'in its workmanship, as that embroi- 
dery, or so picturesque and poetical as the whole appear- 
ance of the stranger. 

For more than a minute the wild girl retained the po- 
sition, which her last bounding step had left her in. 
There was something statue-like in the tension of those 
rounded and slender limbs, as she stood on the shelf of 
rock, bending eagerly over the edge, with her weight 
thrown on one foot and the other strained back, as if 
preparing for a spring. There was the grace but not the 
chilliness of marble, for they were full of warm healthy 
life. There was spirit and fire in their very repose, as 
after on eager glance up and down the river, she settled 
back, and with her arms folded, remained for a moment 
in an attitude of dejection and disappointment. A merry 
laugh, which came ringing over the waters, from the di- 
rection of the Island, drew her attention to the group ef re- 
velers, glancing in and out of the shrubbery which sur- 
rounded mother Derwent*s dwelling. Flinging back her 
hair with a gesture of fiery impatience, she sprang up- 
ward, and dragged down the branch of a young tree, to 
which she grasped for support, while throwing herself 
still more boldly over the very edge of the cliff. Mary al- 
most screamed with affright. But there was something 
grand in the daring of the girl, which aroused her ad- 
miration, even more than her fear. She knew that the 
breaking of that slender branch, would precipitate her 
down a sheer descent of more than one hundred feet. 
But she felt as if the very sound of her voice would 
startle her into eternity. 

Motionless with dread, she fixed her eyes, like a 
fa5>cinatcd bird, on the strange being thu« hovering over 
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death, so fearlessly, and so beautiful. All at once, those \\ 
bright, dark eyes kindled, one arm was flung eagerly 
outward— her red lips parted, and a gush of muMic, like 
the song of amocking-biid, but clearer and richer, burat 
from them. 

Mary started forward in amazement. She could not 
conviqce herselC that it was not the notes of a real bird. 
She turned her head and peered among the leaves of the 
birch, where the songster, which lulled her to sleep, had 
nestled itself; butit had flown on the approach of the stran- 
gor. Before she could lift her eyes to the cliflT again, a low, 
shrill whistle came sharply op from the direction of the 
Island. She caught one glance of the kindling cheeks, 
and flashing eyes, of the strange girl, as she leaped back 
from the cliff— a flash of sun light on her long hair, as 
see darted inio a thicket of wild cherry-trees— and then 
there was no sign of her remaining, save the rustling of 
the young tree as the bent limb swayed back to its fel. 
lows. Again the notes, as of a wild, eager bird, arose 
from a hollow bark, on the side of the mountain ; and 
after a moment, that shrill whistle was> repeated from 
the water, and Mary distinctly heard the dipping of an 
oar. She crept to the edge of the rock, which had formed 
her concealment, and looked down upon the nver. A 
canoe, rowed by a single oarsman, was making its way, 
swiftly, from the Island. She could not distinguish the 
face of the occupant ; but there was a band of red paint 
around the edge of the canoe, and she remembered that 
Edward Clark's, alone, was so ornamented. It was the 
same that had brought her from the Island. Did the 
signal come from him — from Edward Clark? What 
had he in common with the wild, strange girl, who had 
broken upon her solitude 7 A thrill of pain, such as 
she had never dreamed of before, shot through her 
heart, as she asked these questions ; she would have 
marked the landing of the canoe ; but her strength had 
suddenly left her, and she sunk back to a fragment of 
stone, almost powerless, and in extreme sufiering. In a 
little more than an hour, she saw the same solitary 
rower crossing the river, but with more deliberate mo- 
tion. She watched him while he moored the canoe in 
the little cove, and then she caught another glimpse of 
him as he turned a corner of her dwelling, and mingled 
with the group of young persons who were drinking tea 
on the green sward in front. 

It was a weary hour to the deformed girl, before the 
party broke up, and were transported to the opposite 
shore ; where farm wagons stood ready to convey them 
to Wilkesbarre. The sun was almost down, and the 
Island quiet again, when she saw two persons, a nude 
and a female, coming from the house to the cove. She 
arose and folding hor shawl about her, prepared to de- 
scend to the river. The ledge, on which she had spent 
the afternoon, towered back from the precipice in a 
mass of broken rocks, crowned by a thick growth of 
stunted pines and hemlocks. The side along which tlie 
footpath wound, fell with an abrupt descent, to a deep ra- 
vine which opened to the river— covered with loose soil, 
interspersed with fragments of rocks, and cut up into 
hollows, where the mountain stream had washed away 
the soil. The whole was covered with a luxuriant un- 



dergrowth, and a few large, white pines had anchored 
themselves in the hollows. Mary had walked half way 
down tha ledge, when she stopped abruptly in tlie path ; 
for sitting on the moss beneath one of thetie pines was 
the strange girl, who bad so excited her wonder. Mary's 
slow stop had not disturbed |ier, and unconscious of a 
witness, sha was unbraiding the string of berries from 
her hair and supplying their place with a rope of twisted 
coral. The strings of scarlet riband with which she 
knotted it on her temple, were bright, and had evidently 
never been tied before. Mary's heart beat quickly, and 
she hurried forward as if some wild animal had sprung 
up in her path. She felt an uncontrolable repulsion to 
that wild and beautiful girl, which she neither under- 
stood nor tried to account for. When the reached the 
shore, the canoe, with Edward Clark, and her sister 
sealed in tt, was making leasurely towards the mouth of 
the ravine, and she sat down on the shadowy side of the 
oak to await their coming. Their approach was so mo- 
tionless, that she did not know that they had reached 
the shore till the voice of Edward Clark apprised her of 
it. He was speaking earnestly to her sister, and there 
was agitation and deep tenderness in his voice— a 
breaking forth of the heart's best feelings, which she 
bad never witnessed in him before. 

** No Jane," he said, in a resolute but slightly tremu- 
lous voice, ** you must now choose between that man and 
me; there can be nothing of rivalry between us; I do 
heartily despise him ! I am not jealous*-! could not be 
of a creature so unworthy ; but it grieves me to feel 
that you can place him for a moment on a level witk 
yourself. If you persist in this degrading coquetry, you 
are unworthy of the pure and faithful love which I have 
given you— forgive me, Jane, if I speak harshly— don't 
cry, it grieves me to wound your feelings but — " he was 
interrupted by a sound as of some one falling heavily to 
the ground. He leaped from the canoe, and there by 
the trunk of an oak, lay Mary Derwent helpless and in 
sensible. 

** She has wandered too far, and exhansted herself," 
said the agitated young man, as he bore her to the canoe. 
" Sit down, Jane, and take her head in your lap— your 
grandmother will know what to do for her." 

They were half way across the river, when Mary be- 
gan to recover animation. Edward laid down hie 
oar, and taking her hand in his, was about to speak ; 
but she drew it away with a faint shudder, and buryiiv 
her face in her sister's bosom remained still, and silent 
as before. The unfortunate girl had began to compre- 
hend the workings of her own heart. It was a feaxful 
knowledge to her. 

( To be continued,) 

[Corr-RiGBT Sbcotlbd: Entered, according to Act of Congross, ' 
io the year of oar Lord one tbouuwd eight hundred and thirty 
eight, by William W. Snowden, in the Clerk's offlce of the 
Sonthern District of New York.] 



MxN of high or mean birth may be possessed of good 
qualities: but falling into bad company, they become 
vicious. Rivers flow with sweet waters; but having 
joined the ocean, they become undrinkable. 
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laarned to ttchoo! this beating heart of miiM. The lesson that I long to teach to 
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bear and not repine, 



A low and mournful wbispering comes thilling from its 




core, 



I am not loved, I am not loved it tells me o er and o*er 
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am not loved, I am not loved, it tells me o*er and o'er. 
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** If 7 cheek and Up ure fkdlng fkst, 
Mina eyes are rank end dim, 
There is no rausio in mv volee, 
No wtnaingtone for him) 
And vet, to me, there's many a heart 
Has bow'd in coartly hall ; 
Bat now, I am not loved by one 
I prixe beyond them aU. 



** He little heeds how well a smile 
The bitter thought can hide ; 
He little deems the fay salute 
fiuteomes from woman's pride; 
With gentle looks, my band he clasps, 
And softly breathes my name, 
T am not loved, and coldly turn 
In trembling, grief and shame. 



*< He shall not know the foolish hope 

I seek to fling away— 

He gases on a fhirer flower, 

And never dreads decay { 

Bat change may come, and jronth may Ail, 

The lamp of life be dim *, 

I am not loved, /am notloved-^ 

But who trill eersybr kirn r* 
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THEATRICALS. 

Fars«— Sioca our last the maaag erofthia house has presented 
M with two novelties — a new opera, entitled **Tbe Siepe of 
Roebene," and " La Sylphide ; or, the Dew Drow.'* The music 
of the first Is in many instances an unblushing adapution of the 
atralns mt another composer ; and the dancing and acting of the 
UUU At^mtta in the last was remarkable for iu grace, spirit, 
•■d IntetiigeDce. Upon the performance of Mttdame Caradori 
AUmm, we fool it nnaecessary to make any particular remarks : 
ahe continues to sing with the same enchanting air and tone — 
•ad to All the audience as usual with pleasure and surprise. In 
our opinion, each delighted spectator must have accasionally 
f ased upon this accomplished woman, expecting, in the words 
of the impassioned author of LaUa Roohk, 

"To see the face 
Of Itrnfilt the angel, there." 

Talking of angels, why doesn't Mr. Placide play more fre- 
quently ) We miss him exceedingly. In his line he has proba- 
bly no equal in the world. If his performances have a fault, it 
is want of ease. His conceptions are always just; but we some- 
times perceive the working of the springs, when we should 
only be impressed with the felicity of the effect. There arc 
certain characters in which this exhibition of the machinery 
does well ; but it ought, in general, to be avoided. This error in 
Mr. Placide, we hold to have had its origin in the peculiar dis- 
tinetness of his perceptions, the accuracy with which he is ac- 
customed to analyxe his characters, and a laudable anxiety to 
present them to his hearers with unerring clearness and effecL 
This has imparted to his delivery an air of precision and oracu- 
lar strength, which though always vigorous and effective, is 
Dot always pleasing or appropriate. Yet he never rants ; he 
may sometimes give needless or hurtful force to a just feeling, 
but he never exhibits a false one. Mr. Placide, by the way, has 
one excellence which we would like to see other performers 
imitate. He u not only attentive to the maintenance of his 
own character, hut he aids, as far as possible the scenic illusion, 
by acting as if those on the stage with him were actually the 
persons they represent This is a point too often neglected by 
leading actors, who conscious of real merit themselves, conceive 
it gives them a right to despise their inferior brethren, forget- 
ting that if Hamlet, for instance, marks by his contemptuous 

conduct that his bosom confidante, Horatio, is only Mr. , 

he inevitably forces upon the audience the conviction, that the 
Priace of Denmark himself is but a shadow. To receive as gen- 
uine the ** shin-plasters'* which managers occasionally put iu 
circulation, may sometimes be a trial of patience ; but the more 
• performer of merit aids the theatrical delusion, by appearing 
to act with real persons, and under the influence of real mo- 
tivea, the more he will frame the audience to that state of mind 
on which higher, and solitary efforts, are calculated to produce 
the most favorable effect. 

Mr. Simpson has done a fair business this season ; and is 
making preparations to do a belter one the ensuing. Ellen Tree, 
Mrs. Wood, Madame Vestris, Power, Mathews, and other stars 
of lesser radiance are already engaged, and those who do not 
visit the theatre then must have more democracy and self- 
denial than we can lay claim to. 

Natioral.— Mr. Vandenhoff leaves for England early in May, 
bearing with him the respect and kind wishes of ail who have 
witnessed his admirable delineations on the stage, or associated 
with him in the private walks of life. One character Mr. Van- 
denhoff has stamped as his own — the character of Cato, That 
be has done so, the uoanimoos voice of the public has evinced, 
•ad we firmly believe that he has so identified himself with it, 
that no actor now living can in the smallest degree compete 
with him. It is a performance complete in itself— so complete, 
that It can scarcely be termed acting, or if it must be so termed , 
acting can no further go; and we are unacquainted with any 
other specimen of his powers, that can give us a better idea of 
bis extensive application, and his ardent genius. 

Onettrikiog peculiarity ia this gentlemaa'a acting is, that he 



is never the same in any twoparta. As water nsoally ** tastes «f 
the soil through which it has passed," so Mr. VandenholTs mea- 
ner commonly takes a tincture from the character be is playing. 
In Othello he is dignified — in logo he is a hypocrite — in Af«c- 
betk he mimics guilt — iu Richard he displays the sternneas of 
of cruelly — in Shjflock its inveteracy. He takes his ideas of 
these passions and principles not from the abstract inquiries of 
philosophers, but from conceptions which are common to nsalL 
He gives to us the outlines of characters which all can appra- 
ciate, and consequently in his portraits the likeness is strong, 
the impression lasiiug. A coanoiseur may, perhaps, discover 
numerous touches which he may consider as aberratioaa fkMB 
the original : a critic may fancy himself capable of improviag' 
his ideas, and correcting the whole performance, but these tri- 
fles are lost in the grand eontour of the whole. It has beam 
well observed, that when he first enters upon the stage, a stran- 
ger smiles with contempt; when he speaks a stranger laughs 
in derision ; but when he aeU^ and the powers of his soul burst 
through the bondage of bis bodily weakness, the smile of con- 
tempt is changed for the gaze of admiration, and the laugb of 
derison into the rapt attention of the silent sooL Mr. Vanden- 
hoff may well exclaim with the Psalmist, 

** Were I so tall to reach the sky, 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I would be measured by the »oml— 
The mind't the ttandard of the wuaL" 

We have left ourselves less room than we could have desired 
to speak of the performances at this theatre. The house baa 
been well attended, and on the night of Mr. Vandenhoff *s benefit* 
as well as on that of Mr. Browne's, was crowded to an overflow. 
The acting on the former occasion was extremely good ; on tbo 
latter *' nothing to speak of.*' Eme»t Maltratert, dramatiiEad 
by Louisa Medina Hamblio, continues to hold its own with tbo 
aid of Wallack's inimitable acting. Hamblin's character is do- 
void of sufficient stage material to be made any thing of a part. 
The "new candidate," as she continues to be called, for somo 
reason best known to the manager, has talent which, itfr&ptrlf 
cultivated, will lead her to the highest eminence in her profbs- 
sion. Hor face and figure do not seem adapted for the lollior 
walks of tragedy — ^yel she has power sufficient for the display 
of vehement passion, and the expression of her countenanco ia 
well calculated to pourtray the workings of a mind surcharged 
with pain, grief and sorrow. In the gentle scenes of life, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt of her complete success— there sho 
will be natural, elegant and inartificial. Her chief defoct, and 
one which she must struggle with "might and main" to remedy, 
is a solemnity of tone, which she is fast acquiring, and which, 
' if she is not careful, will be as serious an obstacle ia her pro- 
fessional career, as it has been in that of her sister. 



Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 

Alice; or^ the Mytteriet, by R. L. Bulwer : Hmrptr if Brotk- 
ert. — Alice is the sequel to Ernest Maltravers. We cannot let 
this work, which will break in upon thousands and tena of 
thousands of readers like a burst of sunshine, pass without n 
few words of hearty welcome. It is one of the most unaffeetod 
and most interesting works that modern times have eontriboted 
to the lighter literature of England. There is much of beauti- 
ful thought and beautiful writing in it — and we should scarcely 
envy the reader who is able to pass to the end without deep, 
and we should be justified in saying, lasting emotion. 

RBTaotPBCT OP Western Travel : Harpw ^ Brotktn,^-^ 
Miss Marlineau, it appears, has favor*(d the reading world with 
another specimen of her views on American society. Miss Mar<» 
tineau, as a writer of no mean calibre, is too well known to re- 
quire commendation at our hands. She is notes prejudiced, in 
most cases, as the famous Jlfrs. TVoUepe, or the nondescript, 
HamilUmy but still she mixes the 9mtr with the sweet, at timoa, 
rather too proAisely, and not at all where it is deserved. To 
say that we are, as t n ation, ft'ee from censure, would be ridlcu- 
lous. When we individually admit into our domestic cirolot 
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•truif era from • foreign clime, tbe least that ii expected in re- 
tam i» grmtttude-^yKbich hat ever boon considered the stronf- 
est barrier, even by the most barbarous, against assault or trea- 
chery. 

Cromwell: Harper ir Brothert, — ^This is an historical novel, 
from tbe pen of K W. Herberty the author of " The Brothers." 
Cromwell is most interesting and instructive — the language 
flowing and fervent — the incidents remarkably picturesque and 
rablime. Tbe trial of King Charles is ponrtrayed with great 
akill ; aad the portraiture of bis intrigoing successor, Crom- 
well, is admirably drawn. 

** Tet is the tale trtM, though it be, as strange, 
As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretch'd in the desert round theirevening fire; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel harps at midnight's witching hour." 

If Awurican reader* and Jmeriean pnbliehere would only 
tarB their attention a little more to the cncovragement of geni- 
«•, such as that which dictated the above work, we should not 
be compelled to depend upon/ere^n writers so much as we have 
•f late for novels and romances. It is true, Jlfr. Herbert is an 
Eaglishman, but he has resided in America for years, and has 
beeoBM as it were, deeply imbued with our national feeling and 
iaetitatiooa. 

New Monthlt Magazine of European polite literature — 
edited by JjodoM J, Biebee. — This is a new monthly magazine 
lately commenced in this city, with a fair prospect of success, 
we are inclined to think. It will be composed of eelections from 
the entire European press, and is therefore a far preferable 
work to any of the reprinU. In consequence of its being made 
«p entirely of selections from foreign magazines, it will inter- 
fbre materially with many of our weekly papers, especially 
those cheap ones, which are filled with dry and trashy verbiage, 
compiled from the researches of really talented men, by over- 
rated, self-conceited jackal Is. Competition is the great cha- 
raeleristic of the age in which we live, and each accession to 
the list of competitors should be hailed with delight by the 
reading community. 

MBMOIB3 or Grimaldi : Carefy Lea ^ BUmekard, PkiladeU 
pk i a, — These volumes are exceedingly amusing, and are every 
way worthy of the transcendent pen from which they emanate, 
that of the famous " Aex." We have read them through with 
much attention, and have pondered long oyer the rich anecdotes 
with which the work is interspersed. — The CarvUlSf Broad- 



Katk Leslie : E. L, Carey if A. Hari^ Philadelphia.— The 
plot of thie work is firuilfbl — the characters possessing interest 
of a thrilling nature^although that of the actress we should 
pronounce most improbable. T. Hayne* Bayley, is the author, 
and well has he discharged the task imposed upon himself. 
Kate Leslie is an interesting work, and should be read by every 
OBO partial to light literature. — fFitey fyputnam^ Broadway. 

Sketches of Parts : E. L. Carey if A. Hart^ Philadelphia.— 
1m one of the most piquant and amusing books of sketches we 
have ever bad tbo pleasure of looking over. It is composed of 
a series of familiar letters, written by an American gentleman 
to his friends, while in France. These letters enter fully into 
the intrigues, and scenes which daily occur in the Parisian me- 
tropolis — and they are, too, described with a graphic pen, — 
WHey fy PuiMamj Broadioaf. 

David Di/mps : E. L, Carey ir A. Hart, PhUadelphia^^Kw" 
der,if you are very low spirited and completely under the con- 
trol of a fit of the blues, sit down and road David Dumps. It 
will be a fine moral lesson to you, worth half-a-dozen sermons 
on tbe beneflta of cheerfulness, or a whole library of sentiment 
and philosophy.^ But if you are habitually happy and conten- 
ted, lend it to some nervous low spirited friend. It were a sin 
lo throw it away upon you, when it may be driving away a cloud 
•f melaaeholy and cheering the heart which has nothing to do 
b«t to weaTo a web of sorrows to entangle itself in.— nPtley fy 



j The State Prisoner: Corqr, Lea Sf Blamehard, Pk»2adel» 
phia.—Thu book, although it bears rather a eoafadng name, it 
however, possessed of much interest. It is a Ule of the French 
regency, written by Mary Louiba Boyle. The genuine history 
of Dumont, the suto prisoner, his appearance, manners, cha- 
racter and his confinement at Bordeaux, are all derived from 
information which fell casually in the author's way, but wan 
subsequently confirmed by authority that left no doubt of ita 
accuracy. The date of this extraordinary man's captivity, ban 
been changed, however, to suit the purposes of the writer { bat 
as his ultimate fate was involved in mystery, as well as every 
circurosunce preceding and following a particular epoch in hia 
life, the author has not ventured to supply ft-om imagination, 
the deficiency of some parU of the history, which is, in itseli; 
possessed of sufficient interest.^ Tie CareOIs, Broadway, 

Oliver Twist, Part I : Carey, Lea if Blanehardj PhOadel- 
phia, — Here is another production from the ever-welcome pen 
of** Box." It is illnstrated with twelve comical engravings, 
from designs by Cmikehanke. The work is elegantly printed, 
aud reflects the hig hest credit on the publishers. As this is the 
first of a series of papers under this title, we would advise 
every one to procure an early copy.— TAe CarvUU^ Broadway. 

ETiftuxTTE FOR Ladies: Corey, Lea ^ BUmehardj PMU- 
delphia,— The ladies should comb the wool of the author of 
this book for his presumption in attempting to teach them <fi- 
quette. And what is worse than all, the writer has appended 
some hinu on the preservation, improvement and displi^ of 
female beaviyia general.— TA« CarviOs, Broadway. 

Burton ; or, (Ae Siegee, by Profueor Ingrakam^ is, we are 
happy to announce, rapidly going through the press of the 
Harpere*f and will be given to the public in June. 



EDITORS* TABLE. 

Mr. D. R* Barker, the artwf.— Every person of a refined 
taste must take a delight In the contemplation of an accomplish- 
ed artist's studio, with its furniture of portraits, miniatures, 
landscapes and all the graceful inventions of genius and taste. 
This gratification cannot be indulged more satisfactorily than 
in the studio of D. R. Barher, 343 Broadway, who is one of oor 
most suecessAil American portrait-painters, both in talent and 
popularity ; and on whose walls may always be seen correct, 
highly finished and spirited likenesses. It is seldom thatourown 
countrymen have penetration enough lo discover merit— aad ia 
most instances where they do so, sufficient liberality to reward 
it. Such is not, however, the case in regard to Mr. Barkei^hia 
reputation has spread with unprecedented velocity, and ia 
proof, we would mention that he has completed during the last 
year a very large number of portraits of both sexes. Mr. Bar^ 
ker is one of our most promising young artists and his efforts 
are calculated to make the academicians look to their laurels; 
he does not ask two hundred doUare for a half-size portrait, but 
the productions of his pencil only require him to appraise them 
at that rate to make them cqnal to any in the city. To the la- 
dies, we would particulariy commend Mr. Barker; his skill in 
transferring their faces to canvass is astonishing; he is, more- 
over, courteous and gentlemanly in his manners— and all who 
take the trouble to visit his rooms will be richly repaid. 

Hogg's Botanical Gardens. Broadway^lf there is ono 
passion more innocent than another in the human heart, it is a 
love of fiowers. Of all the gentle children of the soil, ft-on tha 
first dolicate blossom of April to the queenly rose of midsum- 
mer, there is not a solitary blossom which msy not waken soma 
pleasant association or gentle thought in the mind. There la 
something so delightAil in the cultivation of plants, so much of 
poetry and tranquil feeling aroused in the budding and pnttinf 
forth of a blossom we have ft>stered. Something so melanch«^ 
ly, and yet so sweet, in the fragrant decay and fall of the over- 
ripe petals, that ii is diffleolt to believe any hamaa heart eatlra- 
ly senseless to an enjoyment so tranquil. A love of llowan 
seems so natural to woman— so necessarily a portion of her aa- 
tare, that we should foal as if a mott lorely attribute of tha 
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he«ft wera wastiof in one who did not pocMM it. Tliere must 
be a deficiency of taste and intellect in the woman who cannot 
Bake flowen a pleaaaot resource, and even athemefor deep and 
koljr thought. How dreary wouid this earth be without*' it* gentle 
race of flowers ;" bow difficult it would be to imagine a heaven 
without such flowers as make even our world heavenly. 

We were led to these thoughu by a dolightnil ramble 
Ihroagh Mr. Hogg's Botanical Gardens in the upper part of 
Broadway, and if any of our ftiir readers have a morning to 
apare, they will do well to take a drive to this delightAil esta- 
blisbmenL In a few days the garden shrubbery will be putting 
forth its leaves, and even now the numerous hot-houses are in 
their glory. All of them are crowded with rare, healthy plants, 
badding and radiant with spring-blossoms — let our readers 
wander through the beds of Geraniums, covered as they now 
are with flowers of every hue and variety, from the deep, rich 
scarlet to a pure white, with a soft velvety red breaking up 
from the heart of the flower — lot them stand in a /brest of su- 
perb Japooicas — some of a snowy white, some variegated, and 
others of deep red, all unfolding to life among the glossy green 
leaves. Let them pay a visit to the orangery with its wealth of 
golden fruit ; with the urbane and gentlemanly proprietor for 
an escort to point out the merits of pet plants ; and then if any 
one of them can leave the garden without bringing away a 
carriage load of the beautiful things they have seen, they can 
withstand temptation much beyond our powers of resistance. 
Our greatest wish, at this moment, is, that poetry might be 
Made a current circulating medium — if it were, we would pur- 
chase half Mr. Hogg's stock for our own especial gratification — 
leaving the rest, gentle reader, subject to your order. But alas! 
poetry is not money, if it were, what a treasure the communi- 
cation box of the Ladies' Companion would be ! s. a. s. 

PassKRVATiON OF THE Tebth. — There is no portion of the 
human frame that requires more attention than the teeth ; and 
we are confident they are the most neglected by the great mass 
of individuals composing both sexes. For this apparent inat- 
tention to the health of the whole system, no excuse can be 
formed. To those who are afflicted we would recommend as 
an operator Dr, A, 6. BigtloWy a gentleman of great skill in 
the profession, and one, too, who performs the most difflcolt 
operations without the least pain or inconvenience. 

The memoir of itftss £iimm WkemUey is unavoidably deferred. 
It will appear in the June number. 

Articles from the prolific pens of Jtfirs. E. C. Embury, Mua 
SemtUy, Mim Woodbridge, S. R, Becket, Hemry F. HarrimgUm, 
and Jame* Sr9ok», have been unavoidably delayed until the 
Jane number, when, in addition to the writers already mention- 
ed, articles by Jtfirs. Latdsa Medina Hamblin^ Mi** Anna J. 
IMd and Profe**or Henry W. LongfMine^ will appear. 

At the solicitation of many persons, we have consented to 
Insert odttHiaement* on the cover of the Ladie*" Companion, 
The work has a circulation of Jive tkoueandt and it is, therefore, 
a desirable vehicle for the purpose of advertising. The terms, 
and the nature of the notices which will be admitted, can be 
••en on reference to the cover. 
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Or i g i n a 1. 
SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF 

FEMALE CHARACTER. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "LETTERS ABOUT THE HUOflOK. 

HUMBSR III. 

" Woman, dear woman, still the same. 
While lips are balm and looks are flame, 
While man possesses heart or eyes, 
Woman's bright empire never dies!" — ^moore. 

The BEooiifo Nuit. — Mrs. General LascelU, when 
inon celebrated as Miss Catley, the singer, was once 
entreated to contribute to the relief of a widow, whose 



husband had left her in a very distressed situation. She 
gave her a guinea, but desired to know the poor 
woman's address ; and in three days called upon her 
with near fifty pounds, which she had in the interim col- 
lected at a masquerade in the character of a begging 



nun. 



Fortunate Foundling. — Mrs. Achmet, the actress, 
was found at night when an infant, enclosed in a basket 
in one of the streets of Dublin. A gentleman hearing 
the child's cries, humanely took it home, and resolved t9 
rear it up as his own offspring. He spared no expense 
in giving his prot6g6 an accomplished education; and at 
a suitable period conferred upon her at the altar his own 
name of Achmet. 

Child's PRAtER."— A little girl, of five years of age, 
was equally fond of her mother and grandmother. On 
the birth-day of the latter, her mother said to her, " My 
dear, you must pray to God to bless youf grandmamma, 
that she may live to be very old." The child looked 
with some surprise at her mother, who perceiving it, 
said, *' Will you not pray to God to bless your grand* 
mamma, and that she may become very old?" "Ah, 
mamma," said the child, "she is very old already, I 
will rather pray that she may become young." 

HoRTSNSiA. — The daughter of Hortensius inherited 
the eloquence of her father; and when the Roman 
women were required to render on oath an account of 
their property, preparatory to a hoavy tax, she pleaded 
the cause of her sex with such force, that the decree 
was annulled. 

The harangue which she delivered on this occasion 
before the triumviri, Antony Octavius, and Lepidus, 
was extant in the time of Quintillian, who speaks of it 
with great applause. 

MateIi.nal Intrepiditt. — The wife of Mr. Lemuel 
Alexander, of Smithfield, in Rhode Island, went to the 
well to draw water, with a young child in her arms.— 
While in the act, from some cause, the child slipped or 
sprung from her, and plunged into the well, which was 
about thirty feet deep. The mother immediately seized 
the well'poJe, with which she descended a part of the 
distance, and then jumped down to the relief of her 
child, which was raised from the water and held in that 
position, until the cries of Mrs. A. brought Mr. Joshua 
Arnold to her relief. Both the mother and child weie 
taken from the well without having received material 
injury. 

Mart Leapor. — Mary Leapor, who has left two 
volumes of poems, although she died at the early age 
of twenty four, was the daughter of a gardener to Judge 
Biencore. Her education was suitable to the poverty 
of her origin; she was merely taught to read and write. 
At first her parents encouraged her propensity to poe- 
try ; but afterwards, fearful that it might be prejudicial 
to her well doing in the world, they endeavored by 
every means to prevent her indulging it in future. Her 
perseverance triumphed, and she was the author of some 
beautiful poems.' 
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Oriffittftl. 
THE MONTMORENCY FALLS. 

Bt Hits. AVN. <. STXFHlHi. 

Tbk&b u a Idfend of these waterfalls, 
Which haunts my fancy like a formless dream. 
Whispered unto my heart in other year!9. 
Where, or how, the story found a form 
I cannot well remember roe— but still, 
It fling* a vague and gloomy shadowing 
Upon the pictured treasures of the mind. 
And takes a form as if of waking truth. 
'Twas of the time when the red warrior chose 
His camping-ground among those frowning rocks, 
And laid him down for stem, unbroken sleep. 
Within the booming thunders of the Fall. 
His council fires gleamed redly on the hills, 
And shot their arrowy light along the ledge 
Which girds the waters to their downward leap^ 
The sea of waving foliage, dense and green« 
Spread from the margin of the misty East, 
To the rich crimson of the setting sun—- 
The gloomy precipice-^the tangled dell. 
The sounding cataract and purple hills^ 
Where the fierce wolf prowled freely for his prey- 
Where crafty panthers slumbered on the boughs, 
And the huge buffalo a track had worn 
Along the margin of the rushing stream i 
These were the red man's glorious heritage f ' 

It was the prime of summer ; mossy glades 
Were flush with blossoms, and the ripe, warm SOU 
Floated among them, like a smile from heaven. 
The trees were burthened with rich leafiness, 
And from that wild and verdant solitude 
The anthem of that waterfall went up 
With a most solemn melody. The sky 
Brooded above the earth with bending love. 
The sunshine smiled upon the leaping waves ; 
And all things whispered of a Maker's power. 

But human life, and woe, and deadly hate. 
Had found a home in that deep solitude ; 
For there, beneath the green and leafy gloom 
Of the hush*d wilderness, a circling flame 
Crept upward round the huge and knotted trunk 
Of an old forest oak. The splintered pine 
Blaied o'er the tangled roots— flashed bright and high, 
And then with red, warm tongues devouring leaped 
To the hoar moss that bearded every boughs- 
Spread broadly upward through the dusky leaves, 
'Till the dark forest reddened with the glare. 
In double ranks, circling that glowing tree, 
▼OL. IJh— 7. 



Sat fierce hrow'd warriors, like a ring of fienda. 
Sent out to hold their orgies upon earth. 
The winds swept through the hot and homing boyghfr 
And scintillating sparks— a fiety rain^ 
Showered o'er the stirless fonns ; while upward spraaf 
The qoiv'ring flames upon the smoky air. 
The shafted arrow and the sinewy how— 
The tomahawk and club and keen-edged kniiiH-> 
Flashed to the light, and there all hotly gieomad 
In the tall grass : and that, curled cruply back. 
Shrivelled, grew dim and died, on the scorched earths 
It was a savage and a fearful scene- 
Yet was it dashed with light ; for through the tnet 
Were seen, imperfectly, the glow of flowers. 
And sunny banks, and glancing bright betweea. 
Leaped the swift rapids, laoghing in the son. 
A small canoe swung dancing to the swells 
As if it felt the music of the FaU. 

There stood the victims ! 
The one a girl, so gently fair. 
She seemed a spirit of upper air. 
Lured by the sound of the water's swell 
To the haunt of demons, dark and fell i 

But, oh I the keen despair, 
Breaking from out (hat large dark eye, 
Bent with such chill intensity. 

On the wild pageant there f 
Those livid lips grew cold and white; 
And her brow was knit, in the dusky lighC^ 
Beneath her long black hair. 

Boand by many a twisted thong, 
In manly courage stem and strong, 
Stood one whose eye ne'er dim'd Its fire, 
Though firmly bent on his funeral pyre. 
Yet his bosom heaved-^his heart beat quick } 
His labored breath came fast and thick ; 
His cheek grew pale, and drops of pain 
Sprang to his brow, like beaded rain, 
As he felt the clasp of his pallid bride, 
Where she clung, in fear, to his prisoned Mb* 
One fearful start; a wild sharp thrill-— 
She sinks to his feet ail cold and still i 
The forest has sent from cove and dell, 
The echoing sound of a horrid yell ; 
The wood is alive en either hand 
With the rushing feet of that savage band! 
The youth has rent his bonds apart! 
His bride is clasped to his leaping heart! 
Like a stag he bounds the forest through } 
Down, down the rapids that light canoe 
Leaps madly on in the misty spray*^ 
It rocks on the ve rg e away, away ! 
There is nothing left but the solemn swaD 
Of the waters sonndlBf afaaeial IkmII. 

T I 
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A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 



Orif inal. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 

In the wildest part of iho coaitt of Wicklow, there 
ttandd, or at least, there stood, towards the close of the 
year 17 — , a neatly thatched cottage ; remarkable not 
only on account of its romantic situation, but also for a 
superior air of comfort which it bore in comparison 
with that most miserable of all dwelling-places, an Irish 
peasant's cabin. Would that it were poMible to de- 
•cribe the beauties of that forest spot! When nature 
formed it she must have been in a fantastic mood in- 
deed ; for it was wild as the poet's dream, when at the 
height of his frenzy. To the North, stretched out the 
famous Dublin Bay, or as it is called in the native lan- 
guage — " The black lake of the sea ;" Eastward, naught 
could be seen but the broad and treacherous Iiish 
Channel ; and on all other sides it was completely shut 
in by the " Sugar-loaf" mountains. 

It was night when our ntory begins. The cold east- 
wardly winds sent the clouds scudding athwart the hea- 
vens at a fearful rate ; and as now and then the moon 
shining fitfully through, reflected her beams on the white 
washed walls of the cottage, a superstitious beholder 
would have thought it was some troubled ghost stalking 
in its shroud through the scenes of its former crimes 
and woe. 

In one comer of the principal room in the house, sot 
a female rocking herself to and fro and singing to a 
child she held in her arms, that low and monotonous 
sing-song with which Irish women are wont to lull their 
babes to sleep. Tears were chasing each other slowly 
down her cheeks, and as ever and anon, some seeming- 
ly unutterable thought darted through her brain, she 
seemed the very image of desperate grief. Alas ! she 
had terrible cause for her sorrow. That very morning 
her husband had been found guilty of joining the secret 
society of *' United Irishmen," and had been executed 
as a rebel. But she was not the only one left to mourn 
his untimely and disgraceful death. There was another 
inmate of that chamber, whose grief, though less loud, 
was as sincere, and who to the last day of lier life be- 
wailed her unhappy father's fate ; for she was the re- 
bel's only daughter. Catbleen O'Neale, for such was 
her name, sat with her arms crossed over a small table, 
on which she leant her tlirobbing forehead ; and as her 
hair, usually confined within duo bounds, was now loose 
and tangled, it nearly hid her whole person. Had Ovid 
seen her as she sat perfectly motionless, he would have 
been inspired to write an ode on some beautiful Hebe I 
turned to stone : indeed, the only sign she showed was 
a long and bitter sob which escaped as if it would break 
her heart. As a gust of wind swept by the house, she 
started, (for those were times when a less circumstance 
would send a chill to the heart of young and old through- 
out Ireland) and throwing back her hair, displayed a 
countenance of surpassing loveli ness. One glance woy Id 
have told you she was o£ the posterity of Milesius, for 
she had the dark eye and rich complexion which his do- 
scendents to this day have preserved as the mark of 
their Spanish origin. Though coorsojy dressed, and at 



present bowed down by grief, there was that in her ap- 
pearance which said she might " have sung a song of 
better days," before her father was ruined and crushed 
to the earth, through hatred of bis religion and liberal 
opinions, by the oppressors of his country. I said she 
started, as she did, three distinct raps were heard on the 
window-shutter. She fell on her knees, and marking 
the Shileth of her faith, the sign of the Cross, on her 
bosom, she murmured the words, " May the souls of the 
departed rest in peace !" and then rose to open the door 
to the person that knocked. 

" Ah, dearest Dermot ! thank God that you are safe !" 

" Cathleen, my own darling sister, how have you lived 
through this long dreadful day f " 

"Oh, it has been terrible; but, Dermot, our poor 
mother—" 

** Great God ! yes, we should not think of ourselves 
while she remains to be consoled and comforted." 

He entered and sat down. 

" Well, my poor boy," said his mother; "you saw 
him take his last look of this dreary world : I hope in 
Grod, he did not linger long — did not suffer much 7" 

** No, mother, no — he died, brave as a lion to the last. 
I followed with the crowd through the streets of Dublin 
to the green ; and there he wished to say a few words 
to the people ; but his voice was drowned by the beat- 
ing of the drums of those hell-hounds — the red-coats. 
When ho found his efforts to speak useless, he grew 
paler for a second, his lip quivered slightly, and the 
next minute he was with his God ! Stop, mother, cease 
weeping and listen to me, I have something yet to teU 
you. As the sheriff was descending from the platform, 
a paper was thrown towards him from the midst of the 
crowd, which astonished him so much that he read it 
aloud, before he hardly understood its meaning. It 
was to warn him, that before a fortnight had elapsed a 
victim would be required in revenge for the death of my 
father. It was signed by that terrible name, which 
made the boldest soldier grow pale when he heard it- 
Gerald O'Bryan, the Outlaw." 

** Ah!" cried the mother, jumping up and shaking her 
arm wildly, " may heaven pour its choicest blessings on 
his head during all eternity I the noble-hearted youth !" 

"Amen! amen!" was all that Cathleen replied to 
her mother's invocation, and then hid her face which 
was covered with deep blushes, in her hands. 

" But," continued Dermot, ** the t^cer immediately 
perceiving the error he had committed in giving publici- 
ty to such a daring defiance, offered, within hearing of 
almost all the assembled multitude, the immense reward 
of three thousand guineas for the Outlaw's bead." 

" Good God !" groaned Cathleen, who had now 
grown white as alabaster, " he is lost !" 

" Never !" cried her brother, " as long as he has the 
protection of God and every true friend of his country, 
the man will be safe ; ay, in the very palace of the Lord 
Lieutenant himself! As a proof of what I soy— the 
sheriff had scarcely ceased speaking when I heard a hoarse 
bitter laugh behind me, and on turning round beheld the 
flash of that eye that can never be foi^otten— Gerald 
himself stood beside me !" 
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'Ha! ha!' he again laofhed. ' Dermot, did you ever 
imagiaa that your friend's head would have brought 
sorJi a weight of gold V 

* Hush, for God't sake V taid I, ' if they recognize 
yoa, your faie is sealed. But how came you here T It 
was a desperate undertaking !' 

' I came not,' said he, ' to whet my rage against the 
enemies of my country by the sight of another murder, 
for it M already at itt height; but I came to see what 
eiect that piece of pi^per would have, Dermot, on your 
fathet^s executioners, and I have seen enough; my head 
is sec against so much jfellow dross ! But you speak of 
my Cue being scaled, were I recognized ; one wave of 
my arm, and one shout of ' The Gerald for ever!' and 
not a soldier here would ever again return to his bar- 
rscks to boast over the share he had had in the degra- 
dation of Ireland. 'Tis well that they know me not f 
Bnt eaou^h of this. When do you return to the cot- 
tage T' 

' To-night,' I replied. 

'Ah, so soon. Would to God I could accompany 
you ! But give this token to your sister Cathleen— on 
seeing it ake will understand its meaning. Farewell, 
Dermot, the Gerald will avenge your wrongs !' and he 
was gone. Here, Cathleen, is the token he spoke of;" 
sad Dermm took a ribbon from around his neck, to which 
was attached a small finely wrought golden crucifix, 
and gave it to bis sister. 

With trembling hands she seized and pressed it to 

hsr lips. A common observer would have seen nothing 

moie than an act of devotion, in kissing the image of 

her Redeemer, but a nicer scrutinlzer of the heart 

would have remarked that she caught it too eagerly for 

nera devotion, indeed, a caviller at her rehgion would 

have called it rank idolatry ; but the truth is, she was 

thiakiag of nothing more or less, at the time, than the 

donor of the token, outlaw and outcast as he was. She 

then touched a spring in the top of the cross, and the 

back flying open revealed a small piece cyf paper. She 

drew it out, and read the words : 

'*Tbe Jadf e who eondnsiM Msrdoek Ol^fesle to doath, for 
•triviag to refain hU eosBtrj's liberty, dJMwiUiin a fortnight 
aftar, hy my hand, to help me God. 

ozmALD o'smvAN. 

'* Mother, he will redeem his pledge— the Judge is 

doomed!" 

Four nights afterwards a man was seen cautiously 
descending the hill which leads to the little town of 
Wieklow. As he crept noiselessly along the principal 
street, he appeared to be much agitated by fear or 
some other cause, for at every stir within the houses 
he would stop and crouch to the earth, and then his 
bieath came thick and his heart beat violently ; at lost 
he reached a house, which seemed larger and better 
built than most of itt neighbors. Crawling over the 
fence of a garden attached to it, he knocked lightly at 
a back door ; which was not opened until he hod thrice 
repealed the summons. As he knocked the last time 
he saw a dark object run quickly past him, and as he 
sianad at iu sudden appearance, the door opened, and 
he was asked by a ruffioiUy looking man, dressed in a 



half military style, with a foraging cap on his head, and 
a soldier's stiff leather slock round his throat^— 

'' What the devil he wanted at that late hour of the 
night?" 

He replied, " he wanted to see the magistrate." 

" Ha ! I suppose ynur fingers are itching to grasp 
some more blood-money ! But come in, man or devil 
which ever you are. I see you are a novice in your trade 
or you would not shako so, because I called the reward 
for delivering one of your countrymen up to the gallows 
by its true name— blood-money ;" and here he eyed the 
stranger with a malignant grin ; for even the soldiers in 
Ireland, fiends as they wore in those days, despised 
" the Informer.'* 

He showed the countryman (who might have been 
about five-and-twcnty years old, though he seemed a 
great deal more, as he was pale as death, and his eyes 
were deep sunk in his head,^ into a room so full of to- 
bacco smoke that with difficulty he perceived three men 
sitting at the upper end, and who were the cause of the 
density of the atmosphere. As he approached, two of 
them took their pipes from their mouths and laughed 
heartily at what the third was telling them. They then 
passed an immense measure from one to the other, 
which was filled with strong porter, and, by way of ren- 
dering it more palatable to their seasoned throats, had 
about half a pint of whiskey mixed with it. When 
each had drank about as much as would have dose<I a 
horse, the two resumed their pipes, the third his story ; 
never taking the least notice of the intruder. The man 
thinking they had not seen him, attempted to speak, but 
was told to be silent by the soldier who had introduced 
him. The narrator, who was a corporal in a Welsh 
regiment, continued to tell the result of an experiment 
he hod made that morning of the latest method which 
had been invented for giving human beingv a foretaste 
of the tortures of the damned. He mentioned he had 
overtaken a countryman on the highway, and, before 
the man was aware of his intention, had thrown him 
down and secured him with a cord he always carried 
about for such purposes. He then began to cut his ears 
offafVer the most approved fashion. When he had ar^ 
rived at this most interesting stage of his proceedings, 
he was fortunately joined by one of his comrades, who 
hinted what a capital opportunity to try the effects cyf 
the latest inventions ; and they proceeded accordingly 
to moisten a quantity of gimpowder and rub it in the 
shape of a cross into the wretch's head; when the 
skin had imbibed a sufficient quantity and his hair was 
full of it, tliey loosened his legs, and having set fire to 
the power, (a fact) they gave him a posh and let him 
run ; and away the miserable roan went howling with 
^i^^y* hi^ head one mass of gore, and still biasing, to 
throw himself into a pool of water that was close by ; 
but before reaching it he fell, and there he lay on his 
back, writhing in torture and roaring to them like a 
maniac to shoot him. When they had laughed st his 
contortions till they could hardly stand, the corporal 
very reluctantly sent a ball through his head ; but be 
could not afibrd time to wait any longer. 

Chuckling over the picture the corporal drew of the 
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'' Croppy's •ttfferinga, they regaled themselves with 
another draft of porter. 

The head man of the trio was a regalar specimen of 
the Irish magistrate during the Rebellion ; about one of 
whom, Byron, that tme friend of the oppressed, has 
Wfitten so eloquently. 

f* Withoot one ainplo raj of her f#nivi, without 
Th« fkncy, the manhood, the fire of her race ; 

The alacreant who well might plonge Erin in doubt 
If she ever gave birth to a being so bi ~ 



"If she did— let her long boaated proverb be hushed. 
Which proclaims that ft-om Erin no reptile can spring ; 

Bee the cold-blooded serpent with venom full flushed 
8tUJ warming tu folds In the breast of a king." 

This wretch turned round and demanded the conntry- 
man's business. He replied, he came to give informa- 
tion, by which it was likely that O'Bryan, the Outlaw, 
might be seized. The magistrate's countenance imme- 
diately turned of a bluish white, through deadly feai^— 
(for it was he who had sentenced O^Ncale,) but then the 
thought of three thousand guineas flashed across his 
dastard soul, and he recovered himself. Seizing a bible, 
he flung it across the table, and the man having taken 
the usual oatbi deposed— 'that on the occasion of 
0*Neale*s exeoution he had perceived his son, Dermot, 
in conversation with a man, whom he afterwards found 
out to be O* Bryan, and consequently Dormot, having 
favored the Outlaw's escape, was guilty of treason. A 
shout of joy from the infernal crew made the room ring 
again. They had watched many a day to efi*ept the 
young man's ruin, and now he was in their power. And 
what crime had he con)mitted to warrant their deadly 
hatred T Had he ever done tliem harm 7 No. But 
his niater was beautiful ! And were he once destroyed, 
(the father was already got rid of,) she would be an un- 
protected quarry for their hawk-like vengeance to pounce 
vpoB. The mail had said enough to gain his recom- 
poBsa, they threw him throe guineas and he departed. 

** Oh ! for a tongue to eurse the slave 

Wboie treason like a deadly blight 
Comes o'er the councils of the brave 

And blasts them in their hour of might" 

He departed, bat never mora to look upon the bless^ 
•on. He was found dead next day, half way between 
Wkklow and Dublin. A paper lying near him, with 
" The Informer's doom," marked upon it. The dark 
object he had seen run past him as he knocked at the 
magistrate's deor, was a man who had watched him, 
aad afterwards became his destroyer. But the money 
he had received was not touched, though the man who 
•hot him was literally starving at the tim e * ■ 

** He seise that money ! Seixe Satanai !** 

It was die price of blood, and iu touch would have 
been pollotion ! 

The moon had set, and the night was dark as Krebus. 
Twenty men crept down the mountain at tlie back of 
O'Neala*0 dwelling. Led like the bandog by the scent 
of blood, their course was straight; deviating neither to 
the right or left. Neither immense rocks nor the beds 



of the hill torrents, which dashed from one projection to 
another, turned them aside until they had reached their 
goal ; when they surrounded the '* O'Neale's cottage," 
as it was called through the country. But, one man, 
M they approached the house, remained behind— 4ie was 
Dermot's evil genius, his father's judge. To all his 
other vices and infernal qualities, this roan added that 
of cowardice. He feared O'Neale as he would the tiger 
at bay. He well knew, that man, when fighting, through 
ambition or interest, for his own or his country's glory, 
or for whatever cause, is but mere child's play compared 
to him who fights to defend a mother's or a sister's 
honor. As he stopc, he whispered the leader of the 
band (who was the Welsh corporal) to remember not to 
fire the cottage, but to shoot down all the inmates except 
Cathleen. At a signal given, they simultaneously raised 
a horrible yell, that fiendish shout, which, throughout 
Ireland, was invariably the precursor of worse cruelties 
than ever Pizarro or Cones inflicted upon the Indians. 
Poor Cathleen ! Where was she all this time T She 
had fallen asleep about an hour before, with O'Bryan's 
gift clasped tightly to her bosom, imagining, poor crea- 
ture, that it Has a charm against all evil; and, God! 
what must have been her horror when she was startled 
from a dream by the yells of twenty fiends howling for 
her destruction ; but a single door icterved between her 
and them ! 

Dermot, on hearing them, leaped from bis bed, shoot- 
ing, '* the Sasanachs were upon them ;" he darted to 
bis mother's room, which was at the top of the house, 
and searching among the thatch, pulled from its hiding- 
plaoe a loaded musket and cutlass, being determined to 
sell his life most dearly. Unfortunately, it being so 
difficult to procure ammunition, he had bnt one charge 
of powder in the house. But God had destined that 
one to take the life of as black a villain as ever breathed ; 
at its discharge the corporal fell, mortally wounded, and 
died almost in as great agony as any of his victims had 
ever done. But the flash of the gun had revealed Der- 
mot's position, and he was at once brought to the 
ground, being severely wounded by three or four halb*- 
his last thought, as he fell insensible, was of his wretch- 
ed Ulster. The soldiers, in a short while, not finding 
their shots returned, thought they had killed O'Neale, 
and, rushing to the door, they soon made a passage 
through. But the first man was laid dead on the thres- 
hold. Cathleen, in her despair, had seized a knife and 
stood by the door to guard the entrance; bat, as she 
struck trie first blow, (the first time she had ever harm- 
ed a living thing,) the shock she felt, when she found 
the weapon sink to the hilt in the man's breast, de- 
! prived her of all senre, and she fell in a dead feint by 
I the door. The remainder of the men rushed in to plon- 
der the house. Up-stairs they found Dermot weltering 
iin his blood, and his mother sitting with her hack 
against the wall, almost in the same position as that in 
I which we have first seen her. But her song was hushed 2 
I Her child was striving to draw its usual nourishment 
I from her bosom, but in vain ; the fountain of life was 
I frozen np within her for ever, for the woman was dead ! 
The grief and horror she had experienced during the 
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last law days had strained too roughly the eords of her 
heart, for she had felt both as a wife and mother. 

The ma^trate hearing the soldiers break into the 
house, imagined the danger must be over, and descend- 
ing fn»m his place of concealment, he entered the cot- 
tage. The first object he perceived was Cathleen, 
lying insensible on the floor, still in her night clothes, 
and ba uttered a yell of rage, thinking she had been 
killed in the scufiie. He stooped, and immediately per- 
ceiving her heart beat slightly, his shout was changed to 
one oT triomph. Seising her in his arms, he began to 
climb the mountains in order to get beyond the reach of 
hu oorarades. For the 6rst few yaxds, the lovely girl 
ramained inanimate, but the night air soon revived her. 
At last, becoming perfectly conscious of her desperate 
sittfatioD, with one bound she darted from him. In her 
weak sute the eiTort was too much, and again she fell. 
The relentless villain darted upon her, like the hyena 
upon its prey. But die measure of his iniquities was 
full. With agonising cry, he sprung at least three feet 
in the air, and then rolled over the fainting girl a lifeless 
corpse. Oeraid (yBryaH*$ pledge was redeemed ; he 
had sent a ball through the dastard's brain! 

The SUB shene bright and warmly. The day was one 
ef the blooming handmaidens of the young spring. The 
soothing eflects o€ the balmy air would have softened 
the heart of a misanthrope. A gentle breeze swept 
across the tranquil waters of the beautiful bay of New 
Yofk. Not a sound could he heard but the hoarse rattle 
ef a ship's cable. She had just come to. As the anchor 
was let go and she swung to her moorings, three hearty 
cheers were sent forth by her crew. Immediately up 
went the *' stars and stripes" to her mtzen peak— she 
was under the protection of America. Her sails were 
no sooner furled than a light boat was lowered from her 
stem. A female, next, was hoisted, in an arm-chair, 
from the deck nearly to the yard arm, and then let down 
easily into her. Two young men followed, and they 
were pulled towards the shore by four stout seamen. 
One of the men stood up in the stem and encouraged 
the sailors to their task. He was tall and well made, 
and of a dark and melancholy countenance. But now 
his cheek was flushed, and his eye glistened. The land 
of promise was gained! The bow touched the sand, 
and with one bound lie was on the shore ! Who can 
imagine the feelings, the proud exulting throb of the 
noble heart, and the fever that raged in the veins of 
Gerald O'Bryan, as he shouted the wild words, " lam 
frt r 

Gentle reader, his companions were Dermot O'Neale 
and his lovely sister Cathleen. She had long in secret 
Boarished the thought of one day becoming the bride 
of (yBryan, and now she was his betrothed. And what 
ware Gerald's feelings? Ho considered himself repaid 
a thousand fold, by the gift of her for all the dangers he 
had incmrred for her and hers. Dermot imagined him- 
self the most blest of men in baring such a brother ; 
aod had it not been for the sad circumstaitoes of their 
past life, they would all have been most happy. 

F. p. M. 
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THE SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALI8. 
BT PROFESSOR HEIIRT W. LONGFELLOW. 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither f 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather 

And shatter'd wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand. 

Thither, oh, thither, 

Into the Silent Land? 

Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection ! Tender moming-visons 

Of beauteous souls ! Eternity's own land ! 

Who in Life's battle firm doth stand 

Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land ! 

Oh! Land! Oh! Land! 
For all the broken-hearted 
The wildest herald by our fate allotted. 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
To the land c»f the great departed, 
Into the Silent Land ! 
Cambridge, Matt, 



Origins 1. 
RAMBLES IN THE WEST. 

FROM HAROLD HERBERT TO HIS FRIEND. 

Deinrii, Michigan, Maf, 1838. 
Mt dear friend: 

In my last epistle, dated at Chicago, I piomised Ce 
write to yon when I shoukl have reached this place, and 
as I am at present comfortably ensconced in an easy 
chair before a blazing fire, I hasten to comply with my 
engagement. You will pardon me fcNr not giving you a 
description of my tour through Michigan, as Miss Mai^ 
tineau has already rendered it familiar, and as the joor* 
ney consists in a continued ride by stage-coach over a 
road, a part of which in certain seasons of the year, is, 
to say the least of it, the worst I ever met with— the 
mud oiten being several feet deep. It is quite a common 
occurrence for the driver and passengers to alight, walk 
several miles, each carrying a rail on his shoulder, for 
the purpose of assisting the horses in their laborious 
attempts to move the stage. From Yysilanti, a yoong 
and promising town, about thirty miles from Detroit, 
the entire road is made of logs, extending to each si« 
of the road, forming what is termed a eordurof ; a tin 
over which in summer, particulariy after a rain storm, 
can only be appreciated by those who have bad the for- 
tune or nther mw-fortune to travel it. Within a few 
weeks, however, this difliculty has been obriated, the 
great central rail-road which is to extend from Detroit 
to Lake Michigan, baring been completed a« far as Ypsi' 
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lanti. By the way — ^you will recollect how much web 
•aid by our legislature relative to the cost of the Erie 
caoal, when oar state, io comparison with this, was 
wealthy and flourishing in the plentitude of its majfi^oifi- 
cent resources. Appropot of this: the state of Michi- 
gan with an impoverished treasury, and with no prospect 
of a reimbursement, except from a loan which is con- 
templated, (it producing nothing as yet for exportation) 
has already made arrangements for the construction of 
three rail-roads ! The motto of the renowned Crockett — 
"Go a-head .'" is universally adopted here. The cars 
on the central route thus far are lai^er than I have seen 
elsewhere, although in the Southern states, I believe 
they are universally used in preference to smaller ones. 
Seventy-five persons can be comfortably seated with 
sufficient room for a stove, and a bar at one end of the 
car. This latter arrangement, I should suppose, how- 
ever, belongs exclusively to Michigan, as I cannot be- 
lieve that the refined and polite Southerner would be 
guilty of making a grog^kop of their cars, for the 
benefit of drunkards to the discomforture of the ladies 
who may happen to bo travelling, or to those of either 
■ex, who prefer rational comfort to the obscene and ill- 
timed remarks of those, who would not otherwise be 
under the influence of liquor. The thirty miles is gene- 
rally accompluhed io an hour and a half, which renders 
the tour from Chicago to Detroit shorter by two days, 
and the expense of travelling considerably less. But I 
promised to say nothing of my journey. Detroit, you 
will recollect, is situated on the Detroit river, about 
twenty miles above iu mouth, and although founded 
in the same year with Philadelphia, contains but about 
ten thousand inhabitants. The houses are principally 
built of wood ; but I should be doing injustice to the 
place were I not to mention that it has many splendid 
edifices which give beauty to iu appearance. Like 
most Western cities, it has wonderfully improved during 
the last two or three years. Several new hotels have 
been erected, which will vie in splendor and accommo- 
dationa with our eastern establishments. The Capitol 
is a commodious, though not beautiful building. 

The legislature has been in session during my sojourn 
here, and, as you will suppose, I, of course, attended 
their deliberations for the purpose of obtaining a speci- 
men of Western eloquence. As elsewhere, the mem- 
bers consider it their prerogative to /ie, rather than sit 
in their chairs, their feet reclining on their tables, and 
to give their attention to public newspapers, their pri- 
vate correspondents, or soma other local affair, rather 
than to the speaker who is addressing them for their 
benefit, or, I should perhaps say, for his own, as more 
speeches are made to obtain celebrity in the public 
prints, than for the good of the people or the enlighten- 
ment of the house. To say that there is no talent 
among the '' picked and chosen" of the state, would not 
be true ; but I may say with perfect propriety, that the 
niyority of the members have a perfect contempt for 
the '' King's English," an utter want of education, or 
good breeding, and an entire ignoiance of parliamenta- 
ry usages. By the way, I recollect the conclusion of a 
^6och made by one of the members, which will lerfo 
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to show you some of the weighty argumenU and «<er- 
ling eloquence of the house. The '* honorable gentle- 
man" had been contending for a considerable length of 
time for the location of a building, for the greater secu- 
rity of the public documenU. '* Another powerful rea^ 
eon," said the orator, "why this building ehould be lo- 
cated at Ann Arbor ie, thai U ie not half eo mmddf 
there ae Uieat Detroit, nor a quarter, no, nor a 9ia> 
teenth /" Here he came down with a violence which 
rendered the chbir beneath him rather insecure, and hia 
own position, to say the least of it, rather equivocal. 

Much might be said touching the bye-words and quo- 
tations that are used, but as "in a flock there are al- 
ways eome shabby sheep," I drop the subject vrith the 
hope that in time such abominations will be unknown. 

The city at this time is filled with strangers ; collec- 
tors from the east, senators, lobby-members of the legia- 
lature, lawyers, post-masters, patriou, etc. I candidly 
believe that three-quarters of the male inhabitants of 
Michigan are office-holders, the consequence of which 
is, that there are more ** litOe great men" here than in 
any other state in the uni<m. The present Governor 
held the office which he now occupies ere he had reach- 
ed maturity, but considerable has been said relative to 
his qualifications for the situation— but this I know 
nothing about. I will say one thing respecting him, 
however, that he renders himself agreeable at his pri- 
vate eoireee, where all the dietingui of the state con- 
gregate. Appropos of the parties in Detroit. They 
present a formidable array of female beauty. Speakings 
of ladies, as Ollapod says, reminds me of their mode of 
riding. A box-cart, similar to those used with us for 
the conveyance of dirt usurps the place of a carriage. 
You will readily suppose that I was surprised to witneaa 
one of these earu containing three elegantly dressed 
ladies, whose beauty immediately commanded one's 
admiration and respect, backed against the side-walk 
and the board removed for them to escape. They were 
young and beautiful, which would have rendered it pai^ 
ticulariy romantic to a poet. 

- ** Forms for the heart to love and eherisli ever— 
The visiting angels of our twilight dr~»- *' 



It would have have been a fine subject for one of Hal- 
Ieck*s playful lyrics. 

There is a theatre here, but it is absolutely heneath 
notice. I should write to you more fully, but the porter 
is waiting to convey my baggage to the stage-office.—* 

Adieu. Thine barold rkrbrrt. 



A NICE POINT OF LAW. 

Blackstonk, speaking of the right of a wife to a 
dower, asserts that if *' land abide in the husband for a 
single moment, the wife shall c>e endowed thereof;" and 
he adds, that ** this doctrine was extended very &r by a 
jury in Wales, where the father and son were both han- 
ged in one cart, but the son was supposed to have survi- 
ved the father, by appearing to struggle the longest, 
whereby he became seised of an estate by survivorship, 
in consequence of which his widow obtained a verdict 
for her dower." 
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Orifimal. 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 

ii,LU>TKATrrB or 

FEMALE CHARACTER. 

BT TBS AUTHOR OF "LITTERS ABOUT THX HUDSON. 

NUMBXR IT. 



** Wonaa, dear woman ! Id whoae name, 

Wife, sister, mother meet ; 
Thine Is the heart by earliest claim 

And thine its latest heat! 
In thee, ^e anfel virtues shine ; 

An anf el form to thee is given ; 
Then be an anf ePs ofltee thine. 

And lead the soot to heaven!'*— ahor. 



Mrs. Frt.— -About twenty years ago, Mrs. Fry was 
induced to visit Newgate, by the representatioos of iu 
state made by some persons of the Society of Friends. 
She found the female side in a situation which no Ian- 
goage can descrilie. Nearly three hundred women, sent 
there for every gradation of crime, some untried, and 
some under sentence of death, were crowded together 
in the two wards and two cells which are now appro- 
priated to the untried alone, and are found quite inade- 
quate to contain even the diminished number. Every 
one, even the governor, was reluctant to go amongst 
them. He persuaded Mrs. Fry to leave her watch in 
the oflice, telling her that even his presence would not 
prevent its being torn from her. She saw enough to 
convince her that every thing bad was going on. " In 
sheet,** said she to her fnend, Mr. Buxton, in giving 
him this account, " all I tell thee is a faint picture of the 
reality ; the filth, the closeness of the rooms, the feroci- 
ous manners and expressions of the women towards 
each other, and the abandoned wickedness which 
every thing bespoke, are quite indescribable.*' One act 
of which, Mr. Buxton was informed from another quar- 
ter, marks the degree of wretchedness to which they 
were reduced. Two women were seen in the act of 
stripping a dead child, for the purpose of clothing a 
living one. 

Circumstances rendered any effort on the part of Mrs. 
Fry to reform this den of iniquity impossible at this 
time; but about Christmas, 181tf, she resumed her vis- 
its, and saeceeded in forming a Ladies' Committee, 
consisting of the wife of a clergyman, and eleven mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends ; to whom the sheriffs 
and gorenat delegated every necessary authority for 
carrying into eflbct the benevolent plan which they had 
conceived, of restoring the degraded portion of their 
sex confined within the walls of Newgate, to the paths 
of knowledge and virtue. 

After a year of unceasing labor on the part of Mrs. 
Fry, and the other members of the committee, they had 
the noble satisfaction of exhibiting one of the most ama- 
sing transformations, which was perhaps ever effected 
in the condition of a number of human beings. " Riot 
licentiousness, and filth," says Mr. Buxton, " were ex- 
changed for order, sobriety and comparative neatness, in 
the chamber, the apparel, and the persons of the priso- 
ners. There was no more to be seen an assemblage of 
abandoned creatures, half-naked and half-dmnk, rather 



demanding than requesting charity. The prison no 
longer resounded with obscenity, and imprecatioDs, and 
licentious songs. To use the strong but just expression 
of one who knew this prison well, * This hell upon earth,' 
exhibited the appearance of an industrious manufacti^ 
ry, or a well regulated family. 

"It will naturally be asked," says Mr. Buxton, 
** how and by what vital principles was the reformation 
at Newgate accomplished f How were a few ladies of 
no extraordinary influences, unknown even by name to 
the magistrates of the metropolis, enabled with so much 
facility to guide those who had baffled all authority, and 
defied all law-«-how was it that they 

* Wielded at will this fierce demoeracy V 

How did they divest habit of its influence f By what 
charm did they transform vice into virtue, riot into 
order? A visit to Newgate explained all. I fuund that 
the ladies ruled by the law of kindness, written in their 
hearts, and displayed in their aQtions, they spoke to the 
prisoners with affection mixed with prudence. These 
had long been rejected by all reputable society. It was 
long since they had heard the voice of real compassion 
or seen the example of real virtue. They had steeled 
their minds against the terrors of punishment; but they 
were melted at the warning voice of those who felt for 
their sorrows, while they gently reproved their misdeed ;. 
and that virtue which discovered itself in such ami^le 
exertions for them, recommended itself to their imita- 
tion with double attractions." 

FxMALx RxsoLUTioN. — Dumoot, whoso "Narrative of 
a thirty-four years Slavery and Travels in Africa," hat 
recently been published, relates the following anecdote 
of a female during the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782 :— 
" The Count d'Artois came to St. Roach, to visit the 
place aqd the works. I well remember that his high- 
ness, while inspecting the lines in company with the 
Duke de Crillon, both of them with their suit alighted, 
and ail lay flat on the ground, to shun the effects of a 
bomb that fell near a part of the barracks where a French 
woman had a canteen. This woman, with two children 
on her arm, rushes forth, sits with the utmost sangfroid 
on the bomb shell, puts out the match, and thus extri- 
cates from danger all that were around her. Numbers 
were witnesses of this incident; and his highness gran- 
ted her a pension of three francs a day, and promised to 
promote her husband after the siege. The Duke do 
Crillon imitated the prince's generosity, and insured to 
her likewise a payment of five francs a day. 

Mrs. Jacob Mottx.— When compelled by painful 
duty, Lieutenant Colonel Lee informed Mrs. Motte, 
" that in order to accomplish the immediate sorrender 
of the British garrison occupying her elegant mansion, 
its destruction was indispensable," she instantly replied 
— " the sacrifice of my property is nothing, and I shall 
view its destruction with delight, if it shall m any de 
gree contribute to the good of my country." In proof 
of her sincerity she immediately presented the arrows 
by which combustible matter was to be conveyed to the 
building. 
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■•aniu'i Irfln. ihu iha iHd pt 



b* Kcaptad br Us Gnu Spiill 



SwEir on, >wcep on, 
O'srthe cIobt rivar'a (roooth and ihioing waTS, 
That m raaj pui, era dnj'* red light ba gone, 

Bsiide !«■ graira 1 

Soft ■umuier rain, 
Thraagh which iha galdan tun with gantler raj 
Look* on her lilBDC rock— UoJ lifs'iduk 11*10, 

Waib thoD awa; ! 

Gmen ihaded ihoro, 
Breatba out iweet munnDn rmm ih; Bower; gnti, 
Iiiko whUpen of the •piril, we deplore, 

Hera, ai we pa**. 

Rock, wood and itreani. 
Amid jeitr aneienL deptbi, Jter memoir kaap, 



Of whoae lone feUi, we know bnt ai a dnam 

or midnight (leep. 

Whate'cr, whate'er 
Wai thy last ■Iniggle. and thj dying grma, 
Tit' Roenger iiruck the aar vol/ in hi* lair, 

IT blood Mone. 

But if there caia* 
A ahadow o'er ihy loving eje*. and iboo 
Did'it craih the banor of thj father'* name, 

Wo w*i] Ihee now s 
And thoi, and here, 
Theie Mcrad leana, upon Ih' unaullied bnait 
or Ihia pure tide, we ilntw, in tnut, not fear. 

For ibj long reit : 

Weaaklhat««, 
Our Great and mighty Spirit, mow will deign 
The rragnoce of tbeae laaTe* to breatbe with tktt 

In peace again. 

Shall Indian naiden'a tweet toico murmnriMar 
In joy or aormw, by thi* paioled there, 

Tkt ttraiigtT'i kart. 

Bear on, bear on 
My low canoe, where fer my Inved onea dwell — 
Rock, Rmat, atiesra, ibe daj'a laal Hght it gone, 

Farewell, famwell '. i.ittll. 
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BT LOUUA MKDIIIA HANBLIIT. 

Ay, but to die, and f o we know not where | 
To lie in cold obatrttction tad to rot— 

Til too borribLe ! 

Alae! PoorTorick! He hath borne me on his back n 
Thouaaad times, and now how abhorred to my imagination 
It i* ! my gorge rises at IL Now got yon to my lady's chamber 
And tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor 
She most come at last^-^SHAicspBA&E. 

"Will you not walk this glorioua ereningl Come, 
the ur is as soft as balm, and the sunset on the sea will 
be beautiful. The afternoon worship is over, and all 
the villagers are out in their Sunday clothes adoring 
their creator in his works. Come, my own Mary, and 
enjoy the beauty of the evening.^' 

It was on a summer's Sabbath, ia the beautiful neigh- 
borhood of Hastings, that William Lindsay spoke thus 
to Mary Stuart, a fair young girl who was his promised 
wife, when success In his toilsome profession might give 
a sanction to their union. He was on artist of much 
talent but little celebrity, and she was the orphan child 
of a British officer. Her mother and herself lived in 
quiet contentment on the small pension allowed to the 
widow of a Captain of Infantry. Their ways were sim- 
ple — their wants few — from their little they had still a 
little to spare to such as needed, and they felt them- 
selves 

*■ Passing rich on forty poddds a year." 

If the want of wealth ever caused a sigh in the gentle 
bosom of Mary, it was when she beheld her William 
debarred from the foreign treasures of art which he 
panted to behold, or when she heard her prudent mother 
prophecy a long lapse of years ere they might venture 
to unite their earthly fate together. Mary had received 
a tolerable education, and her mind was naturally poe- 
tic, her thoughts were fraught with natural beauty and 
often untutored language would flow in rich and melo- 
dious eloquence ;. she was never of a buoyant temper: 
a placid calmness, a softened serenity which was not 
sadness, was her usual mood, and the very style of her 
featuies harmonized with this shadowed feeling. Her 
cheek was very fair, but when a chance excitement 
called the eloquent blood into it, the color was rather 
the flush of hectic than the crimson of health ; her hair 
was a paly brown but perfectly straight, and without 
any of those sunlight hues which sometimes wander 
through chestnut tresses— in a word, Mary was more a 
lovely twilight than a brilliant day. Captain Stuart had 
died of decline, not as they fondly believed a constitu- 
tional malady, but brought on by over exertion and ex- 
posure ; still, when William would notice the translu- 
cent fairness of bis Mary's cheek, and mark the languid 
softness of her eye, a terrible fear would come across 
his heart, to be as instaody banished by the certainty of 
her perfect health. 

She arose in answer to hia invitation to walk, and, 
with a gentle smile, passed her arm through his and 
strolled up the hill which boui^ded their dwelling. Wil- 
S 



liam had truly said that the^evening was beautiful—- not 
a breath of air was stirring, but the atmosphere was soft 
and redolent of perfume. The rays of the declining 
sun, slanting from the West, tosselated the heavens 
with chequers of gold and lengthened the sliadows upon 
the earth — not a ripple stirred the mighty ocean, the 
vast expanse of blue water lying unruffled as a lake, 
without a sound save when the receding tide carried 
with it the pebbles from the beach with a lulled aad 
dreamy sound. The lowing of the cattle in the distant 
pastures and the chirping of the nimble grasshoppers 
joined to an occasional twittering from the inhabitants 
of the trees, all contributed to produce that feeling of 
repose which the coming of night always induces. Al- 
most insenvbly, the lovers turned away from the groups 
of merry villagers, and directed their course to the vil* 
lage churchyard. Of all spots on earth, that containing 
the " short and simple annajs of the poor,*' is to a re> 
flective mind most interesting, and that of Hastings is 
peculiarly so. From its mild mnd sheltered situation^ 
its advantages of country joined to those of sea bathing, 
Hastings is recommended by the faculty to consumptive 
patientSf and many a marble slab in the churchyard 
records the early exit of creatures in the spring and 
matin of their days, who have sought for health and 
found a grave. On one which bore this simple inscrip* 
tion, 

"XHILT MARKBAM — AGED MINBTUN," 

Mary sat down, and pulling a few wild flowers, strewed 
them reverentially on the grave. 

"William," at last she said, "burial is a frightful 
thing." 

"Death is, do you mean, my Mary?" answered he) 
" for after death, on this earth feeling is no more." 

" Are you assured of that?" asked Mary, solemnly: 
" Does that conviction bear an iff Oh, God ! to be 
shut down, away from light and warmth, to be straigh* 
tened here, rigid, immoveable and stifl^to rot by scarce 
perceptible degrees, to have the flesh ^hich in life we 
guard so carefully, mangled and gnawed by crawling 
vermin^— nay, in our very selves to engender the foul 
life of corruption ! It is too horrible !" 

" Dearest Mary, this is a morbid feeling and a false 
fear. Our Creator made man in mercy, Hnd could it be 
possible that the dead suffered by burial, it would long 
have been made manifest to the living. Now, for my 
part, this scene is one to me of rest and comfort*— in 
this sacred spot the dead slumber in peace, awaiting 
their Maker's summons to arise. All is green and beaii- 
l^Iful— subdued, indeed, but far from sad— the flowers 
grow here as sweet, and those graceful willows bend 
down their branches as if appointed by the Spirit of 
Holiness to giiard the dead. And see— the evening 
star looks out upon this tranquil spot like a good angel 
calmly keeping « 

* Watch o'er them till their sools should waken.* ** 

Mary shuddered and shook her head. Alarmed to 
see her so depressed, William fondly urged her to re- 
torn home. 
j "William, dear William, I am well— feer nothinf 
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for me, lAit oh ! mj beloyed, my heart quails at the 
thought of burial. I do not fear to die— thanks be to 
heaven I have no terror of death ; but the grave — the 
grave to me is overpoweringly horrible. Oh, dear Wil- 
liam ! would that we lived in ancient Rome, where the 
mortal remains weiPe consigned to the funeral pyre ! 
Sorely we have decreased in civilization to relinquish the 
burial by fire for the interment under ground. Fire is a 
glorious element, free, mighty and immaterial as the 
soul ! Fire is a purifier, and separates the grosser clay 
from its immortal spirit— fire even ascends to heaven- 
it is a type and emblem of the human soul, it is tangi- 
ble to the senses* only while *it has earthl}^ food, when 
the poor material is consumed, the invisible and un- 
known spirit paAses away from human sight or know- 
ledge, and returns to Him the master of the elements! 
Would that my fc^rial might be of fire !*' 

'* Your thoughts and wishes are strange, dear Mary ; 
the survivor's heart would be more wrung to see the 
loved remains consumejfty fire. When buried, they retain 
at least a knowledge that it is there, they can visit the 
spot and in memory recall its inhabitant." 

''Aye, William— &«^ cu whatV she asked, with a 
strange look of excessive* horror: "as what? A livid 
and loathsome mass of rottenness! A decaying, re- 
volting, putrifyiifg corruption, from which every sense 
recoils in loathing ! Let the fondest love pursue in fan- 
cy the buried dead-^-the lips they kissed are foul wiUi 
decay~-Hhe breath that used to part them is changed to 
the stench of rotlenness — the fair bosom on which lay 
the loving head i^alive indeed, for the long, slimy |rave 
worms are feeding on it— the eyes, oh, Gud ! dare ima- 
gination 2»etur^ that eye once beambg with the siiul of 
love, now glowing with the unnatural fire of lurid pu- 
trefaction r* 

" No more, no more, dear Mary !" exclaimed Wil- 
liam, alarmed at the excitement of her fancy on such a 
theme : *'your mother will be wailing for us." 

" Yet hear me out, dearest ; i^id oh, William, pro- 
mise—promise me, that if God takes me from you, you 
will never lay me in the damp,i cold ground to rot ! — 
Think, oh, think how pure, how beautiful is the id^a of 
resolving back each portion of our humanity into its 
■ative elemen^! And then, how delightedly may fond 
•ffectiOB weep over the consecrated ashes ! The pore, 
vnoffensive remains of all that was loved and lovely — 
while fancy dwells with rapture on the bright thought 
that the undying soul, the immortal mind has mounted 
to iu FIRST ESSENCE on wings of etherial flame! Come, 
let as go home. I shudder to tread this rank, rich soil, 
instinct with |ioman corruption." 

From this time it appeared that the healdi of Mary 
Stuart suffered under some secret excitement ; at times, 
indeed, her cheerfulness would return, and the awful 
phantom that haunted her be put to flight by the voice 
of love; but too soon again the gloom returned over her 
■oul, and by slow 'but sure degrees undermined her 
health and life. No words can picture the grief which 
wrung the honest heart of her lover, argument and ca- 
resses he tried in vain, and at last, believing that the 
eoil lay in her body not her mind, he applied in despair 



to a friendly physician of eminence who resided in the 
neighborhood. Happy it is for science when such a 
man as Doctor John Burton is its professor ; learned 
without pedantry ; humane without ostentation ; firm 
without brutality, he joined the skill of the best physi* 
cian to the feelings of the kindest of men; he saw 
Mary Stuart and at once pronounced her case to be 
mojuTfn^mut— that sort of " perilous stuff which weighs 
upon the heart," and for which drugs have no healing 
and medical science no cure. 

" You must take her from here," he said gently but 
firmly to her mother. " She is of a morbid tempera- 
ment, and the close retirement of her life together with 
the vicinity of the churchyard has aided a predisposi- 
tion to nervous excitement. She must have change of 
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Alas, sir !*' replied the mother, in tears, " I have 
not the power, my means are scanty — this little cottage 
is allowed us rent free by the landlord, who was a dear 
friend of my husband — a single journey and month's 
residence in a strange city would consume all we have 
to live on for a year." 

Doctor Burton was not one of those Sir Oracles who 
content themselves by saying, "this must be done," 
without endeavoring to point out the way how ; he smil- 
ed benevolently and took the widow's hand— 

" Mrs. Stuart, I venture to predict a certain cure, if 
you will follow a pleasant and easy prescription, for your 
daughter: you must marry her at once to William Lind- 
say. Nothing so sure to chase ideas of death as the 
blushes of a bride." 

" Oh ! Doctor ! they are poor enough now— if they 
marry and have a family, the expenses of children—" 

*' Will be better to bear than losing the only one yoo 
have !" interrupted the Doctor, gravely ; " my dear, 
madam, Mr. Lindoay is very clever in his profession- 
he has industry and good will to work ; but as long as 
your -daughter's illness distracts his mind, he can never 
be himself He has friends, and the young couple will 
do well, I doubt not; but of this be sure," he continued 
with solemn decision, as she was about to speak—" of 
this be sure — on my reputation as a physician, I affirm, 
that if Miss Stuart continues in this situation much lon- 
ger, her reason or her life will pay the penalty." 

And without allowing the querulous old lady time to 
answer, he left her to ponder on his words. Great was 
the joy of Lindsay at this advice, and as the wise physi- 
cian had truly prophccied, the startling proposal of im- 
mediate marriage, produced a reaction in the mind of 
Mary and very soon evinced its beneficial effects. Re- 
solved not to do things by halves, the excellent Doctor 
employed Lindsay professionally in copying specimens 
of morbid anatomy, and invited Mary to pass a few 
weeks with his wife and daughters and consult them 
concerning her future arrangements. Oh ! how much 
happiness can be conferred by a few kind words and 
actions of those whose fortune or skill raises them above 
their ordinary fellow-creatures ! How little studious of 
their own enjoyment are such as never buy the dear 
delight of giving pleasure ! What epicurean delight— 
what fashionable luxury-^what expensive purchase ever 
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emferred tlra toaWelt nptnre bestowed by the grateful 
lieert't bleisiog ? What gem of price ever sbone with 
a lustre equal to the tear of rapture called forth by un- 
hoped-for benefaction? What public fame or loud- 
mouthed huxsat— what sugared praise or subtle flattery j 
ever gave the heart that self-content derived from be- , 
lioUUDg the bltse itself has created 7 The truth of this | 
Coo little considered fact was essentially proved by the 
pleased Doctor Burton and his amiable wife, as they 
watched the inantling blush which came ever and anon 
like a bright bird of passage over Mary's faded features, 
as they saw the honest tear of gratitude glisten on Wil- 
liam's manly cheek, or heard the murmured blessing 
firom the relieved mother who felt that her widowed 
age would not now be robbed of its only comibrt. 

Cheerily passes the time when the heart is at ease. 
The few weeks previous to the wedding day <^ Mary 
glided by as if the footfall of June fell only upon flowers. 
Each of the Miss Burtons presented the expected bride 
with a bridal dress, and if their graceful simplicity could 
not add to her beauty, they certainly contributed to her 
honest pride and pleasure. The cake was made, the 
love knots twisted, the ring was bought and two days 
only intervened between the happy day, when one eve- 
ning as the family of Doctor Burton were sitting cheer- 
fully conversing, the sound of carriage-wheels stopped 
at the door, and a heavy lumbeiing noise sounded in the 
hall. 

*' Oh, my father is arrived from London!" exclaimed 
Ellen Burton, rising rapidly. 

" What sort of luggage are they bringing in, in the 
name of wonder f " said her sister. 
" het us go and see," said Ellen. 
Mary stopped her ; and, with a cheek as white as 
chalk, said, tremulously, " They tread like men who 
bear a heavy burden ; they whisper, too, beneath their 
voices ;— >theTe is a strong scent of camphire spreading 
through the house. JRis a corpse they are bringing 
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" You dream, dear Mary ;— come, let us go and meet 
this dreaded luggage ; my life upon it, Us terror will 
vanish when encountered." 

With gentle but steady grasp she raised the trembling 
Mary, and would have led her out, but was stayed by 
the entrance of her father. He looked pale and some^ 
what excited, and hurriedly evaded their questions. 
Suddenly he heard a hard, suppressed breathing, and 
looking round, beheld Mary gazing at him with wild 
and rigid stare ; her blue lips apart, and her clenched 
hands pressed forcibly upon her breast. All his pre- 
sence of mind at once returned, and, advancing to her 
with composure, he said — '' What, Miss Stuart, and 
have my luckless glass vials and electric machinery 
startled yon alsof For shame, young ladies, I thought 
you were all better soldiers !" 

"It is William!" hissed poor Mary, never for a 
moment relaxing her distended gaze; ''it is Lindsay's 
corpse!" 

"Bfary, nxf dear child ! for God's sake do not thus 
tortnre yourself; Lhidsay is well ; hot to see you thus, 
might well make him otherwiie. What! yoa do not 



believe met Then come in youfself, William, and 
convince this obstinate hwetic to happiness. 

He wentyto the door of his private surgery and called 
out Lindsay, who instantly flew to his beloved girl. The 
instant Mary beheld hini, she uttered a frantic shriek* 
and fell in his arms, exclaiming, '< Not dead ! Not yet 
doomed to the dreadful grave ! William — my William !" 

A burst of tears relieved her o'efcharged heart, aiid 
the benevolent Doctor, smiling on her, said— • 

" Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip !" 

In spite of this relief, the evening passed heavily ; 
there seemed an indescribahle something weighing 
on William's heart. Mary ^m9» exhausted from over 
excitement, and the Doctbr appei^ed to listen uneasily 
to every sound. Mrs. Burton and the ladies retired 
early, and Ellen left Mary, as she believed in a sweet 
and fast sleep. The mystery existing in the surgaiy 
was soon explained to William. A certain man had 
died in one of the London hospitals of a disease which 
baffled the skill of the physi^h^ His relations ob- 
stinately refused his body for^^^tion, and with ex- 
treme peril and difficulty, a select cpmmitipe, of which 
Dr. Burton was the president, had contrived to steal it 
from the grave. Fearing, however, lest the loss might 
be discovered and search made^. the Doctyr had boxed 
up the body and brought it dowp to his pwn 'private 
surgery, where, * besides having time to examine mi- 
nutely, he had the admntage of William's skill' as a 
draughtsman to copy any peculiar appearance 'the sys- 
tem might present. It was the first time Lindsay had 
ever witnessed the process of dissection.; and as, the 
body had been many days in the grave, and was in as 
advanced state of decomposition,* the trial to his nervas 
and senses was such, that he devoutly hoped it might be 
the last. He had for some time slept in a small room 
adjoining the surgery, and now, for the free circulation 
of air, led the intermediate door open. Towards the 
dead of the night, his frightful occupation was iatei^ 
rupted by the sound of a footstep. He paused, looked 
round, called the Doctor by name, and then, seeing 
nothing, 'sat once more down to his awfiil task. All 
was still as the grave which was thus robbed of Its 
ghastly tenant ; when, suddenly, « loud, long scream 
smote on his ea|^ more resembling the prolonged yell of 
a wild Indian, or the frantic howl of a maniac, than any 
natural cry of terror. He sprung up, and saw standing 
by him the figure of his Mary,— if, as such, he might 
recognize the distorted face and writhing form that stood 
before him, glaring on the blackened corpse. * 

To his dying day Doctor Burton would never relate 
without suddering the scene he saw when William's 
appalling cries brought him to his aid. , Erect ^ if 
fashioned of stone, with bfoodshot eyeballs and Hvkl 
features, with hair standing out stiffened with horror, 
and lips drawn up from the set teeth through %hioh 
the blood was stowly trickling* — there she stood, glariag 
cm the reality of the very phantom which so long had 
haunted her; and Lindsay, palsied with honor, ooold 
only vrind his arms around her sttfTened figure, and rend 
the air with cries for help. Tab moment he entered, 
Dr. Barton threw a cloak over the oorpeo, and, aa if 
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with die lost of that object, vanithed the unnatural 
strength with which she had -looked on it. Mary fell 
•enseless to the ground. She was bled and carried to 
bed without giving any token of recollection, and with 
bitter fears they watched her all night; towards morning 
•he seemed to sleep, and when she awaked it was with 
90 remembrance of the (rightful events of the night pre- 
Tious. She would have risen, and seemed astonished to 
feel herself so weak ; but her manner was calm as usual, 
and sho made no allusion at all to the previous day. 
William and the ladies rejoiced in deep thankfulness 
for what they considered almost a miracle of deliverance, 
bat Doctor Burton, though he would not dash their joy, 
feared much for the stability of that reason which the 
terrible shock had on one subject completely annihilated. 
Mary however slowly recovered, and about two weeks 
after the originally appointed day, Lindsay led her 
proudly from the church, his wife; and the anxious 
Doctor was perhaps Um only one who noticed that, on 
fetuming from it tiu^B the churchyard, she smiled 
and muttered to herself, as she looked on the graves, 
words of which he could only hear these, ** I mJuUI 
never make one among si ye!" 

Many months after their marria'ge passed in tranquil- 
lity, and peace seemed once more to have builded her 
nest in the heart of Mary. Her health, it is true, was | 
delicate; but the frightful monomania which had 
hitherto poisoned her happiness seemed to slumber, 
•nd her benevolent friend and physician hoped it wae 
lulled to rest for ever. Blest with the wife he loved, 
Lindsay gave his time and attention to his profession 
with a devotion which ensured success; and having 
removed after his marriage to London, that populous 
city served not only to increase his employment, but 
wholly to divert the attention of his wife. And soon to 
crown his cup of joy, Mary proved likely to be a mother. 
As this trying time approached, although her frame was 
weak, her mind was unusually buoyant. No fears ap- 
peared to perplex her, and her sole winh was to meet 
her confinement in the little cottage of her mother at 
Hastings, ^ich request William granted, rather con- 
tnry to the advice of Dr. Burton. Here, constantly 
attended by the good Doctor and his wife, she met her 
trial with unflinclitng fortitude, and endured severe and 
protracted agonies with the courage of a heroine and 
the patience of a martyr. After three days of doubt and 
danger, a child was born to the alarmed husband, and 
about a week after he and Dr. Burton returned to Lon- 
don, where both were professionally engaged on subjects 
of pressing emergence. The infant sickened shortly 
after, not of any violent disease, bnt wasting daily from 
some unknown cause, fading so gradually that Mrs. 
Barton hesitated to recall her husband from his impor- 
tant occupations in the metropolis until it was too late. 
The little aufferer's cry became weaker and more weak, 
iti tiny limbs more wasted, until, like a lamp that goes 
oat for want of oil, the light of his little life sunk, and 
Ida baby breath was yielded in his mother's arms. 

A mother's grief for her first-born child who shall de- 
•eribat Her long burthen and her bitter pain are as 
•othinf whan she looks in the infiwt eyes of her blessing ; 



watching and weariness are unfeft, while hope still 
shines in her baby's smile; the voice of despair is un- 
heard while its low cry still speaks her a mother; but 
when this is hushed for evei^— when the bright eye and 
innocent smile are quenched by death — ^then hopeless 
and bereaved she sinks at once to the depth of lethargy. 
If this be so with all of womankind, what additional woe 
must have fallep to the lot of the hapless Mary f She, 
to whom death had been a dream of horror, an incubus 
of fear, was now doomed to witness it first in the person 
of her precious babe; on its loved limbs to mark the 
rigid impress-— on its miniature features the cold seal of 
the conqueror ; yet, to the wonder of all, her sorrow 
rather seemed patient and resigned, than noisy or fran- 
tic. She resigned her breathless burthen to the arms 
of her weeping mother, and took from Mrs. Burton a 
strong opiate; after which, she was unresistingly un- 
dressed and put to bed. A messenger had been sent 
post-haste to London for Lindsay the same hour that 
his baby expired, and they hoped that if Mary could be 
kept calm until his arrival, the sight of him would prove 
her bcHt consolation. While she slept, they shrouded 
the little pale corpse in muslin and lace, and laying it 
out on pillows strewed the whole with flowers. It was 
not until the midday following that the poor mother 
awaked, and at once asked leave to see her child. 

" Do not deny me, dear friend," she said in a low, 
resigned tone, " I well know that he is dead, that do 
tears of mine can call back the breath which I felt pass 
away on my lips; yet let me see the precious one for 
whom I suffered, I sorrowed so much.'' 

" Wait dear Mary, until William comes ; he will be 
here to-night, and then you shall see the babe." 

" To-night !" she repeated thoughtfully ; " will Lind- 
say be here to-night 7" 

" We hope so, love," said her mother ; " in the 
mean time, for all oursakes, keep tranquil." 

" And am I not tranquil, mother?" she asked, 
raising herself on her arm and looking piteously in her 
mother's eyes ; " have I not lost my own, my prised, 
my beautiful boy ; and do I weep or wail T Ah f tears 
nor moans awake not the dead ; yet I would that I could 
weep ; my brain is hot, but my eyes are dry. Let me 
once more see my child, the blessed thing which came 
to reward my pains a thousand fold— once— I shall 
never ask it again." 

She looked so pale and wo-begone that they could no 
longer refuse her entreaty ; and, supported by both, she 
was led to the chamber of death and looked long on the 
dead infant. It appeared that some memories of the 
past troubled her mind, for she muttered, " How beau- 
tiful he looks ! Can this be death 7 No livid hues, no 
loathsome sores revolt the heart! Perhaps he only 
sleeps, and by and by will waken 7 You will tell his 
fieitber when he comes how sweet he sleeps." 

She stooped and kissed the cheek, and aaamod re- 
volted by its coldness. 

** Ah ! the iee-bolt baa indeed ttriekea ny ebiM ! 
Nothing hot death was ever odd as this ! He has lelt 
hif mother's bosom for tha grav e t he grave /" 
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She Mid DO more, and was paflsWely led back to bed, 
where the remaiDiDg effecu of the opiate soon buried 
her tenses again in sleep. Finding her so composed, 
Mrs. Burt«>n, who had not been home for days, look the 
opportunity to leave her for a few hours, while her poor 
mother, who took the post of watcher by her bed, fell 
from exhaostion into a profound slumber. 

It was the dead of night when the poor, old woman 
was awaked by a stifling smoke, and starting up she 
dimly perceived by the obscured light, that the bed by 
which she had slept instead of watched, was empty.' 
Tottering with fear and age, confused and scarce awake, 
the bewildered woman followed the first instinct of self 
preservation, and hurried down the stairs and out of the 
cottage door. Recalled to sense by the free air, she 
looked up and saw the flames bursting from the case- 
ments of the upper rooms. A recollection of her ill-fa> 
ted daughter then thronged upon her brain, and over- 
powered her feeble strength. With cries of impotent 
terror, she tottered a few paces and fell senseless to the 
earth, just as a post chaise, driving furiously, appeared 
in sight on the brow of the hill. There it stopped and 
Lindsay, who probably feared that the sound of carriage 
wheels might startle his Mary, sprung out to be greet- 
ed with — oh, sight of horror ! the collage which con- 
tmioed her, bursting into flames. He rushed nudly 
down the hill, followed scarcely less rapidly by Dr. 
Burton, and came in front of the blazing building in 
time to hear a maniac laugh which rung to the silent 
sky, and to see— -merciful God ! the form of his wretch- 
ed wife standing at the casement, holding in one arm 
the body of her dead infant and with the other wildly 
brandishing a blazing billet of wood ! There she stood 
one moment, her white night dress already on fire, her 
beautiful face and flowing hair distinctly visible by the 
eddying flames, looking like the spirit of fire presiding 
over her native element. The next instant and the light 
material <^ the cottage gave way, and with a single 
crash, roof, walls, and floors fell in, burying her in the 
bursting volume of fire, from which the words still seem- 
ed to sound, — 

" No grave for ns» my child ! no grave for us .'" 

The terrible catastrophe was too clearly understood. 
The madness of the ill-fated Mary on one theme which 
had only slumbered, was aroused in full force by the 
sight of death, but with the cunning peculiar to mono- 
mania, she had concealed her purpose until she was un- 
watcbed, then with her own desperate hand, she had 
seized a brand from the chimney and like a second 
Mynha, fired her own funeral pyre. Her first, last, and 
strongest wish was awfully granted, for her no grave 
was dug,— no earth closed over her mortal clay,— the 
wowoni spirit passed in madness to its maker and its 
earthly tenement found a burial by fire ! 



Thku u nothing in this world so sensitive as affection. 
It feels its own happiness too much not to tremble for 
iu reality ; and strays, ever and anon, from iu own de- 
li dons consciousness, to ask, '' Is it not, indeed, a 
dreans V* A word and a look are enough either to re. 
press or to encourage. 
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Whili nights' dark banner to the breeze unfurled. 

Still waved its foldings o'er a pulseless world. 

And sleep deep brooding on the eyelids prest 

Of weary mortals sunk in balmy rest. 

Mocking the solemn grandeur of the night, 

The brightning heavens were streaked with sudden light, 

That, as the blush of an untimely dawn. 

Came with redoubled radiance flashing on. 

And startled, as the blazing meteor spread, 

Each awe-struck sleeper from his downy bed. 

Upon the stillness rose a din ; and feet 

Of fear-urged crowds were heard from street to street. 

Till gatheied round, the city's myriads stood 

Upon ihe pave and by the reddining flood, 

And saw, without the power to restrain, 

Wide-wasting ruin seizo Apollo's fane. 

And who that gazed and saw the raging fire 
Through wrealh-like clouds of curling smoke aspire 
To wrap in flames the proud and classic dome, 
That crowned the summit of the Muses' home. 
But inly sighed to see destruction dread 
On all sides round its blazing horrors spread, 
And view the burning timbers upward driven, 
And fiercely crackling in the blasts of heaven. 
While glowing embers poured in fiery rain 
From lurid clouds and hurtled on the plain : 
And mourned to witness desolation whelm 
The vanished glories of the Drama's realm. 
As sunk her Capitol, a smouldering pile, 
Above whose ashes waste and ruin smile« 

And shall the muses mourn their prostrate fane 
Where polished wit and truth were wont to reign f 
Or like the Phenix shall its columns rise, 
In more than pristine beauty to the skies t 
Until in burnished play, the sunbeams shine 
Upon the dome of a far nobler shrine, 
Where he, the worthy veteran of the stage. 
With whitened locks and bended form of age. 
Who saw the wealth of years in one fell hour 
Dispersed in air by the Destroyer's power. 
With grateful heart and just and honest pride 
Again shall at the Muses' feast preside. 
Assert the Drama's empire o'er the mind. 
And prove its power to light and bless mit^^^- 

The classic pile shall rise again. The hearts , 

Of subjects of the mystic Queen of Arts 

Are fired with homage ; and this brilliant scene 

Proves that the Stage shall be where it has been ; 

And vindicates the city's fiune again 

For UAUTIOU0 women and for OBvntous men. 

ooiroiuiTB. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A LEAF FROM AN UNPUBLISHED BOOK. 

BT JAMSS BROOKS. 

Tbb inquiry hag oflen been put, vrhy the letteis from 
Europe, by Mr. Brooks, lale of the Portland Advertiser, 
and now of the New Yoric Express, have never been 
published in the form of a book ; and as we have long 
been aware that he has prepared one volume of a work 
for publication, without having the leisure or health 
requisite to complete the other, we have solicited of him 
one of the letters from his manuscript for publication in 
our magazine. We are informed that Mr. B. does not 
intend to publish his letters from Europe; but the 
volume alluded to contains a series of letters from 
America, written at the request of a distinguished 
•tatesman of Great Britain, in which there is a compa- 
rative estimate of the public men, public measures, and 
general condition of thp people in Europe and America, 
with sketches of travel in the old world and the new. 
The friends of Mr. Brooks cannot but regret that the 
carat of a daily newspaper should so long have delayed 
the completion of a book, which cannot fail to increase 
his well-earned reputation. The subject is one pecu- 
liarly adapted to his powers of mind, and one which 
ahould be redeemed from the superficial handling of 
female politicians and prejudiced tourists. Our na- 
tional honor demands that a fair and just comparison 
ahould be drawn between this and our fatherland. The 
British tourists who have volunteered their opinions on 
this important subject have been incapable of judging 
both of our political and social condition. No man, 
thoroughly bred in the school of politics, and at the same 
time intimately acquainted by intercourse and travel 
with our domestic habits, has yet attempted to draw a 
comparison between this country and Europe. And 
women, though highly gifted, as a Martineau, or clever 
at her predecessor, Mrs. TroUope, we conceive to be 
utterly unfitted for the task. No woman, without some 
sacrifice of the delicacy and true dignity of her sex, can 
pfeiand to make politics a study, except as the last link 
in the great chain of national history. Wherever one 
liat attempted more, she has generally ended by over- 
leaping the pale of gentle attributes which hedge in her 
own sex, to find herself buffeited and overpowered by 
the stronger minds she has dared to encounter. From 
Madam De Stael—- whose greatest fault, in our estima- 
tion, was that she could awe a Bonaparte — down to the 
female statesmen of our own time, we have n6ver yet 
known or heard of a lady politician — that is, a teacher 
and expounder of laws and their relations— whose am- 
bition did not place her in a false position among men, 
or who could ever quietly resume her forsaken station 
among women, to be loved and respected by either sex 
Of a woman. All this hat little to do with the subject 
of oar notice, except at it goes to disclaim that the 
lamale lourittt, who have written to learnedly on our 
■yttem of government, have had the power, or granting 
them that, the opportunity, to judge clearly or reason 
correctly on a subject which requiret the lifetime of a | 



I matculine intellect to master ; a subject which, in our 
; opinion, appertains exclusively, so far as action and 
teaching is concerned, to men and men only. We can 
' scarcely expect the great political fabric of a country to 
be fairly understood and justly represented, but by those 
- who have made such weighty matters the study of a life 
— who judge by long and actual observation and abso* 
I lute knowledge. Mr. Brooks we conceive to be folly 
! capable of doing entire justice both to the political and 
I social relations of his own and other countries. Bred 
in the school of politics, and having spent much of hit 
I time at the seat of government, he must be thoroughly 
! acquainted with our institutions and their efiecls. 
: Before leaving hit own land he made himself acquainted 
with its distant sections, from Maine to Louisiana, and 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, with their varioos 
customs and domestic relations. He became familiar 
with all classes of his fellow-countrymen, and then went 
to Europe, that he might study that also. The result 
of his observations have been, in part, laid before the 
public. No letters have ever been so broadly ciicn- 
latcd, or so favorably known, as were his. They came 
to us full of freshness and vigor, the rough sketches of 
a travelling artist hastily drawn and often perfectly 
unstudied — yet for that very reason perhaps the mora 
piquant and interesting. It will be a subject of regret 
to the author's friends, and, we doubt not, subsequently 
to himself, should he persist in allowing them to circu- 
late only in their present perishable condition. We 
hope that he will yet bo induced to arrange and publish 
them in a form more worthy of their merits. Whatever 
may be the fate of his letters /rom Europe f we do not 
hesitate to say that the admirers of Mr. Brooks will 
find much to approve in his letters from America, 
enriched as they are with the gems of his previous cor- 
respondence, and written, at we know them to be, in a 
style as spirited as his opinions are unprejudiced and 
independent. It is to be hoped that during the ensuing 
season they may be given to the public. 

XDIT0R5. 

Nxw-ToRK, 1836. 

My Lord : What is there worth teeing in the rontet 
I have proposed, perhaps the traveller will ask. All 
depends, I answer, upon what manner of a man thit 
traveller it. Not a ruin can be teen, travel where you 
may, unless it be the ruins where history it merged to 
deeply in antiquity that no retearcbet can tell what thej 
are. Indian moundt can be teen. Indian relict are 
numerous. Marks of a once advanced civilisation are 
visible. But the archeologist searches in vain to give 
them body and soul, and all are to thickly shrouded in 
mist, that what is teen, it very doubtfully teen, or 
magnified to at to teem more than it is. No Abbey, 
no Cathedrals, no Arches like those in the Roman 
Forum, no stately and lonely Coliseum 'afford a resting- 
place for the fowls of the air, or filth of the earth. 
The land is not of the dead, but of the livings— and it 
alive even— humming with industry, and resounding 
all over, from every nook and comer, with the nice of 
the woodtrnfA, or the hammer of the mechanic, for 
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die solitudes eveD speak, and the hills have a voice. 
All is noine, energy, action. Man acts as if he had not 
an hoar to live, and is therefore ncting with all his soul. 
Nothing is fixed, formed, or regulated. All is change, 
amendment, reform. Cities spring up— -that is the word, 
without the metaphor — but when thus sprung up, they 
ehasged their hues like the camelion, to-morrow. New 
York is half built over almost every other year. A thing 
is old there in five years. Antiquity, at the most, is only 
half a century. The beggar-man of yesterday is the 
princely merchant to-morrow. Death comes, and with all 
his fortune, perhaps his children have been so imprudent 
as to have hardly a place to lay their heads. Society is 
workingt to use the broker's phrase. The fermentation 
is wonderful to behold. Every thing is up-set, and 
every thing is set up. They walk on the Strand of 
London like man-engines, to be sure ; but in New York, 
the velocity of men is double. In Wall street it is not 
safe to make a promenade. The merchant is inspired. 
The banker is in a fever. The omnibus-man is on a 
Satanic whirl. The locomotive bipeds there are abso- 
lutely furious. They hurry, and bump, and dodge, and 
fly, and talk like maniacs in a rage. These are the 
like of the things the traveller is to see in America. 
The PRESENT is, as it were, concentrated, and brought 
to a burning focus. Man's energies are aroused to their 
almost sensible tension. The past — we have no idea 
of the word. " Our Ancestors" ! — ^you hear no such 
appeal here, as that, with which Cicero would electrify 
a Roman Senate, where our ancestors, and the immor- 
tal gods, were almost the one and the same idea. A 
thousand chances to one, if 'an orator of ours were to 
appeal to our ancestors, that some political whipster 
did pot answer him, " Our schoolboys now know more 
than the Platos of antiquity." It is an undeniable fact, 
that we do think ourselves the wisest people on the earth, 
and that we pity the poor stupid blindness of almost all 
others. Th^re is not a country in tho world where there 
is less reverence for antiquity, or less regard for the 
principles or precedents. Ever since the pilgrims landed 
on the rock of Plymouth, we have been laying hold of 
the pillars of the past, and tumbling them down with 
a fearful rapidity, at times. Antiquity is au argument 
against a theory. That others think as we do, is often 
a reason that we should change. Among the mass of 
the people, there is no regard for rank, and but little 
for reputation. With them, there is but a very faint 
conception of the prerogative it has with you. ** To be 
sociable," is to be a gentleman. To answer graciously, 
opens the heart of every one. There is no standing 
aloof in society allowed, and no putting on of airs. The 
plainer a man's manners are, the more friends he will 
have. One must harard nothing on one's name, for 
every thing depends upon the present seif. And yet 
education, or an educated man, has privileges, and 
attentions, which the mass of the people in no other 
country would allow him. Education is so valued above 
all other things, that the power it gives a man here, 
surpasses that which, under like circumstances, it can 
have with any other people. Of the living, such are the 
things yon will see, and hear. 



Apart from the study of a national character so pecQ« 
liar — national, perhaps, is not the word to be used, for 
there has been such an amalgamation of races to forn 
our widely extended Union, and they have been so influ- 
enced by climate, and other circumstances, that thera 
is no really national character, though English customs 
and English feeling predominate ; but apart from the 
study of what is moving, doing, or talking, there is 
in the very face of the countiy, in the scenery, the riven 
and the mountains, much to interest an Englishman. 
The great advantage you have in our country, and the 
great advantage we have in yours, is, that though we 
are mutually foreigners to each other, and thiee thou* 
sand miles apart, yet we speak and we have the same lan- 
guage, and the like history. Every joke that is uttered, 
every play upo^i words, every little thing even can be 
thoroughly understood; and nothing can interest an 
Englishman mora than to mark the manner in which 
the customs of his own land have been changed by a 
transfer to this. This advantage you will keenly enjoy 
in the observation of men and manners; but then there 
is another of which I am going to speak, and that is in the 
study of our scenery, of the appearance of the surface 
of our country, and in the remarks that you will make 
upon the freshness of every thing. You dwell amid 
the time-honored relics of antiquity. You live where 
you can hear a voice from the Past. An Abbey like 
that of Melrose, a Cathedral like that of Westminster, 
is a monument of other times for you, and you wander 
amid the crumbling arches of the one, and the tombs of 
the other, with an awe for the past, and a sympathy 
with it, and a poetical feeling that links you with these 
glorious remnants of bye-gone days. Monuments they 
are that your fathers have bequeathed you, and you leel 
when in them a reverence for their precepts and their 
principles. Salisbury plain, Byron has said, is but 
Hounslow Heath, if Stone-henge is taken from it. But 
Stone-henge left upon it, and there is a genius of the 
place, as it were, that inspires and awes you. Over 
your fields, and in your cities, you mark the footstept 
of your ancestors. Every mountain has a history, and 
every moor can tell a tale. Scott has done for his own 
home, what the mightiest of human events have done 
for Rome, making its locks, and iu highlands, even ita 
cliffs, and its castles, a pilgrimage ground for the world, 
by exaggerating acts of themselves amounting to nothing 
into all the witchery of romance, and ihe grandeur of 
poetry. To us, then, your land is classical, as Rome or 
Greece is classical to you. An American feels a fervor 
in your castles and cathedrals, and ruined abbeys, which 
I am sure you can never feel, for you were born among 
them. They were the first objects upon which your eyea 
fell from your infancy ; and thus, like all things that are 
common, lose their charm. Not so with us, when we 
come among you. We have no history. We have no 
antiquity, as I have said. We have nothing of the 
doubtful and grand, buried deeply and dnimbly in the 
past, on which our eyes can rest, and our fancies exalt 
themselves. Hence, I am sure I showed but a feeling 
common with my eonntrymen, when, for the first tine, 
\n\h a holy awe almost, I walked under the Gothie 
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wolMt of Yorkminster, or clambered up the ruined 
aides of Fountaia's Abbey^ or mused in the poet's corner 
of Westminster, or visited the inner halls of the Tower. 
Each of these visits was an era in my life. The visions 
of every year of my existence were illuminated at once. 
I tsno what I had fancied, sketched, read of a thousand 
times, and would have almost died to see« The feeling 
rapidly passed away, I own, and the interest diminished, 
but such it was, and ten times more powerful than I can 
describe. Your country, of itself, apart from its history, 
also struck me. Your beautiful parks were my amaze- 
ment. Your hif hly cultivated fields fulfilled my visions 
of an Eden. Your beautiful farm-houses, adorned with 
hedges around them, and flowers creeping up their 
•ides, were jewels in my eyes. If I were called upon 
to say which were the two happiest days of my life, 
when I had seen the most) felt the most, and enjoyed 
the most, I would select the two first days in May, when 
I landed in England. I was, without exaggeration, 
drunk with pleasure, and exhausted at last, even to an 
incapacity to think or move, for every thing was new to 
me, every thing unlike what I had seen before, every 
thing so opposite to that I had seen in my own country. 
Thus much have I said, not for the purpose of ex- 
plaining my own feelings upon your land, but for the 
purpose of illustrating what an Englishman must most 
e^joy in America. The contrast that so much interested 
me in England, must interest a thinking Englishman 
when he visits the United States. Your country is oldy 
and ours is ne«. You have the vigor of manhood,, and 
often the hoary aspect of age ; and we are young, lively, 
and elastic. You march onward in dignity and gran- 
deur, and we leap forward with the sprightliness and 
the glee of youth. Your pulse goes regularly, and you 
can count its beats ; but ours is fresh and feverish, and 
threatens ofVen. As your tervUity displeases i\s, so our 
impudence displeases you. But these annoyances soon 
give way to the livelier and nobler feelings inspired by 
the grandeur of the achievements of the parent and the 
child. We witness with amazement what a garden you 
have made of what we should have called an almost 
uninhabitable country ; and you see even with incredu- 
lous wonder what a stride we have taken in fifty years. 
The Thames we hardly call a river— a gtream, in our 
western country, would have been iu name ; and yet on 
that brook, we exclaim, what a world of wealth is 
fireighted f What an ocean it is in importance, if but a 
ttreamlet in fact ! So your cataracts amuse us. I 
laughed heartily to see a bottle, or more, of water drip- 
ping down the rocks of Lowdore, the Niagara of Eng- 
land, I was told ! I loved the pretty banks of Winde- 
mere» but I felt no enthusiasm amid the wild rocks of 
Boroughdale. If Scott had not written, the Highlands 
would have been only the Highlands, to me. I pitied 
the men who did business in the little Wye. And all 
this happened, not, I hope, that I have no eye for nature, 
but because nature is so much more grand and awful in 
my own country. The heart that beats quick in the 
highlands— how much quicker must it beat when under 
the cliffs of our own Kanawha! The man 'whose idea 
of a rivar is th* Thames, what most ha think of the 



Hudson, the first he sees on landing at New York, or of the 
Father of Waters, the mighty Mississippi of the west ! 
There is no such scenery on earth, I believe, as ours. 
The Alps, it is true, in glaciers and snows, surpass all 
the mountains of which we can boast, but it is not height 
nor snow that makes one feel the grandeur of mountain 
scenery. Location does it, a contrast, a history even. 
Bqt the cataract of the Alps, high as they are, must 
yield the palm to many of ours. There is but one Nia- 
gara in the broad circumference of the earth. There is 
no chain of moimtains in Europe that feed such migh^ 
rivers as ours, whether you view the noisy currents of 
the high northern latitudes, or the calm and beautiful 
Alabama, or the majestic Mississippi, or the golden 
waters of Missouri, or the placid and soft Ohio. And 
there too are lakes, those vast inland seas where fleets 
can ride— our boundless forests, alive with songsters 
of almost every note, and every feather, with trees of 
every cast and hue ; and, if seen under the frosts of au- 
tumn, beyond the power of pencil to paint, mocking the 
skill of man, rivalling the rich sunset on the bosom of 
the western clouds, and making a very paradise of earth ! 
And then too our boundless Prairies, and our Savannahs, 
and vast Havens on which beat the waves of the ocean 
with a sullen war, and the still solitudes where man 
feels as if he were really alone with the Indian, the 
wild, unapproached, and almost unapproachable Indian, 
in his savage dignity, painted and decked for war, fiery 
red, and with his armor on, "snorting for battle,'^ as it 
were ! 

The freshness, the novelty, the romance, the adven* 
ture, and extent of such, a country as ours, will interest 
you just as your antiquity, the surprising number of your 
citioii, your wealth, and the population that you have 
concentrated on two islands, interest us. In leaving 
England to visit us, you shut an old book that you have 
read through and through, and you open a new one, 
which might be called '* Romance in Real Life" If 
you go upon the continent, you meet with no such inci- 
dents, for, founded as all the institutions are upon the 
like feudal system, and with analogous governments, 
there is no such surprising change. The only difference 
is, that you read the same story in another tongue ; 
you hear the like people speaking another language. 
But here you read the new book in your own tongue. 
You mark the surprising oddity of the tales. New topics 
engross the attention of the multitude. New thoughu 
usurp their attention, and new conclusions are aimed at. 
The surprising difference in your eye is, that a people of 
the same ancestry as you are, with the same words in 
their mouths that you have, should not act in the same 
manner, and think of the same things, and live for the 
same purposes. But though the people have the same 
words in their mouths, you mark well the different uses 
to which they are put. The local scenery, I believe it 
is, that remarkably influences conversation and thought 
in many parts of the United States. It is natural, for 
example, to select images from the objects that our eye 
daily beholds. Thus the man of the west, amid rivers of 
gigantic extent, accustomed to measure distances by the 
facility with which he overcomes them, ever ranging as 
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ba ift too, OTer a country apparently as boundletis in 
eKteatas it is inexhaustible in fertility; his own govern- 
or, too, his own law-maker, the prince of the realms 
aboat him, contracts a habit of using words adapted to 
his station ; and, for want of better, he forges imageji 
from all the nmterials before him. As from the ocean 
and the shipi the sailor collects the words in which tu 
embody his thoughtt, so this landsman collects his, from 
the world, before him, and the objecto in that world 
The steamboat, the alligator, the large tree, the wild 
b ea s t , the tomahawk, the woodman's axe, the hunts- 
man's rifle, are the things with which he is ever embel- 
lishing his language. " That fellow is a iohetlhorte at 
anetioD^" was the expressive phrase of an Arkansas 
man once to me, to praise up the talenu of a superior 
tmeUotuerj the vender of goods at public sale. " I swap 
tomgites" (and the like,) was his puuling expression 
to give me an idea that he was the government inter- 
preter of the Indian languages. Thus originated that 
phrase of "going the whole kog,^* so current here in our 
politics, and so rapidly working its way into yours. H ogs 
lan wild in Kentucky in the early settlement of thai 
State« The woods were full of them. Of gold and silver 
there were none. Bank bills were not then in vogue as 
tbey are now. A circulating medium was wanted, and 
the bo^ was pitched upon. The price of a thing de- 
manded, when for sale, was not in dollars nor cents, nor 
in shillings nor pence, but in a hog, a half of a hog, or a 
quarter of a hog, as the value of a thing might be. The 
wkole hog was a monstrous price, and hence the idea of 
goingf reat lengths, originated the phrase of "going the 
whole hogi** or the whole animal, as refinement softens 
ig. " The Lynch Law'' phrase, under which a popular 
assembly try, and hang, if necessary, a culprit, origi- 
nated in a similar necessity. Upon the borders, before 
the courts were instituted, some bad subject was 
often found, who, not amenable to any tribunal, beyond 
all jurisdiction as he was, conducted only the worse for 
the freedom allowed him. A man by the name of Lynch 
acted a conspicuous part in trying and judging, and 
executing such culprits, in an assembly of his peers ; 
and hence originated the phrase of " the Lynch law," 
which* during the last summer, was so cruelly put in 
execaiion in one of the remote southwestern States for 
the porpoae of stopping the progress of gamblers, and 
the circulation of negro-incendiary pamphlets. Thou- 
sands of curious customs, originating from the peculi- 
arity of a bortler life, and thousands of phrases fpring- 
ing from such a life, are even now prevalent in all the 
new States, where the people seem to have an imagina- 
tion wonderfully feitile in embodying expressions for 
their wants and feelings. It is the observation of such 
a people, in such a romantic life, that gives a zest and a 
charm to all American travelling. 

The like impressions of beauty, grandeur, and subli- 
mity, are often created by the observation of things the 
most dissimilar. Petrareh has justly written, that an 
elevation of the mind is often felt in the forest, under 
the ash or the pine, or in the green grass, near the 
novBtaiBS, when neither palaces, nor temples, nor any 
worb of man's hands, can move us. He who has been 
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among the little solitudes of the Alps, or even the High- 
lands of Scotland, can have some faint idea of an Ame- 
rican wilderness, though hardly a nook exists on the 
Alps, or on the Highlands, that the foot of civilization 
is not daily vexing. Nowhere can the eye direct itself, 
and the heart whisper, never civilized man has been 
here before. Nowhere does there hang over the scene 
such anxious mystery as in a solitude untrodden by the 
white man, but when from each bush, or each branch, 
some grim imp of a savage appears. But it is not this 
of which I speak ; as such scenes must be sought in the 
farthest and deepest wilderness, for the mighty tide of 
civilization at this moment beats even at the base of the 
Rocky mountains. X speak of the beauty that man adds 
to nature. I speak of the progress of arts in a wilder- 
ness, and the link that in the imagination of the traveller 
there is between the past and present. 1 speak of the 
contrast that the mind is ever drawing between what 
was, and it, and is to he. Imagination is at work, and 
it acts widely upon the future, peopling it with visions 
of immcasureless grandeur. As in other countries, the 
eye runs back on the long history of the past, and mag- 
niBes an object, the older it is ; so here it stretches mto 
the future, and is bewildered in it, for it knows where to 
fix its metes and bounds. Imagination, the traveller 
sees, has been outrun every year by fact. Exaggera- 
tion, even, has kept but a limping pace with the times. 
What was bombast, lags behind even faithful history 
now. The knowledge of these things bewilders the 
foreign traveller in the United States. The destiny of a 
mighty people is marked out too on the surface of nature. 
The promise of God is written in all the sublimity of 
his works. He speaks this promise all along the crag* 
of the Alle^hanies* It is uttered in thunder at Niagara. 
It is heard in the roar of two oceans from the great 
Pacific to the rocky ramparts of the Bay of PunJy. His 
finger has inscribed it on the broad expanse of our inland 
seas, and traced it out by the mighty Father of Waters. 
The august temple in which we dwell was built for high 
and holy purposes, and if Liberty and ConcorD stand 
upon its walls, the fame of the Palatine hill will dwindle 
into insignificanco in comparison with the rock of Ply- 
mouth, where the English pilgrims landed. 

From such reflections as these spring the emotions of 
grandeur and sublimity even that impress the traveller 
in many parts of the l/nited States, — such emotions 
too as are never impressed upon any but the most 
delicately constructed minds by any of the works of 
art, or the ruins of Egyptian, Grecian, or Roman gran- 
deur. Not every eye can sec the poetry that is in a pic- 
ture of.a Guido, or a Raphael, nor every heart share the 
anguish of the marble of the Laocoon. It needs much 
reading, and more thought, when one stands on the 
Rialto of Venice, or the borders of the Place St. Mark, 
with his eye upon the Adriatic, to share with Byron the 
pathos and power with which he wrote of that proud Re- 
public of the middle ages. The Coliseum even, that 
mighty wreck of stone and marble, must he seen by the 
aggrandizing light of the moon, or — a candle i in order to 
be impressed fully with its magnificence and grandeur. But 
the beauty, the grandeur, the sublimity, of wUcblspaak, 
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m our scenery, needs no «dventitioas ud. The present 
is majestic enough, even when unencumbered wieh the 
Past, and the broad daylight of Truth itself is all that is 
wanted to inspire the emotion of which Petrarch spoke, 
lo for above that which even the Coliseum of the past, or 
the St. Peters of the present, can inspire. These thoughts 
have powerfully affected me, (and so they will even the 
most unthinking man,) when I have stood upon the 
thrown-up embankments of the Mississippi that preserve 
New Orleans from its inundations, and counted the 
number and tiers of American vessels awaiting freights, 
-—watching there the whirl of the ponderous current, 
and listening to the loud puiT of the high-pressure steam- 
boats that come sweeping in about every houi>— it may 
be from a port two thousand miles off, and in a journey 
so furiously made, that the ice caught on her prow in 
the northern latitudes was hardly thawed by the then 
blazing sun of the south. The view filled me with 
admiration. From New England as I am, I never 
dreamed that I lived in such a country. The study of 
statistics there, in filling up the outlines of my own mind, 
elevated yet higher my conceptions of the destiny that 
must await us. I found that the vnlley of the Mississippi, 
near the mouth of which 1 was, contains more than 
1,350,000 square miles, or considerably more than two- 
thirds of the United States, and about one-twenty-eighth 
part of the whole land surface of the earth. Its outline 
or boundary exceeds 6,000 miles; and sources of the 
opposite rivers, east and west, that mingle their waters 
in this valley are fully 5,000 miles apart. Twelve 
States, and two organized Territories, which will soon 
be States, and five Districts are upon it. The number 
of acres of land there fit for cultivation are estimated to 
be 640,000,000, and such is the foitility of the soil, 
much of which indeed is of an alluvial formation, and 
thus inexhaustible, that it can be thickly populated with 
human beings who may earn their livelihood with no 
uncommon industry. Within this boundary, and the 
territory east of the Rocky mountains, the number of 
acres of land, surveyed and unsurveyed, of extinguished 
and unextinguished Indian titles, within the States and 
Territories and without, amount, according to an esti- 
mate made by a chairman of the committee on public 
lands in the Senate, to 1,090,871,753 acres, and to 
be worth the immense sum of 1,363,569 69 dollars — 
750,000,000 acres of which are without the bounds of 
the States and Territories, and are yet to make new 
States, and to be admitted into the Union. The reve- 
nue from the sales of these lands for the year 1835 was 
9,166,690 dollars. In this estimate, nothing is said of 
Texas ; but the man is dead to passing events in Ame- 
rica, who does not see that this princely territory will 
soon be the frontier State of the great Republic. The 
English blood is there and at work, and the Spanish 
race is no match for that, either in " the tented" or the 
furrowed field. But remark that almost all over this 
mighty empire of the west, nature has done every thing 
to render it accessible to the enterprise of man. 
Straams without number afford convenient channels for 
commerce, but man is rapidly doubling even these faci- 
litios by means of railroads and canals. The applica- 



tion of steam power to the navigation of riren, and la 
the propulsion of locomotives, has thrown the whole 
region a century ahead in improvement and eiviKsatioa. 
No other country on earth could have been benefitted to aa 
equal extent by this invention. A barge in 1817 coold 
make but one trip a year down and up the MississtpfM 
and Ohio, from Cincinnati or Louisville to New Orleans. 
Months were spent in warping np the barge, or, to use 
the western phrase, in " cordelling," and "poUng,** and 
" bush-whaoking" it against the stream ; now drawing 
it by cordt, now pushing it with poUt, and anon puSing 
it np by the branches of the treee which overliaBg the 
water, or buth-whtieking' it, as the wetteni boatsnaa 
says. The labor was immense. The expense was 
frightful. But the genius of Falton, with his engine ef 
steam, changed the whole aspect of things. Pittsbmg, 
though 2,000 miles from New Orieans, was brought, as 
it were, to its very door. To go up the river, was but 
little more diflScult than to go down. It is a serious 
fisct, that people on these rivers now go five or six hun- 
dred miles on mere visits of pleasure, and think no mors 
of it than you do to go to your estate in the country. A 
party in St. Louis, Missouri, started from that city in a 
steamboat for the Falls of St. Anthony, a distance of only 
eight hundred miles, solely for the purpose of celebra- 
ting ''aFourtb-of-JuIy," our national Holiday. Twenty- 
four hours will often carry a man between four and five 
hundred miles down the stream, and one hundred and 
fifty up. The "siwg's'* and the " #a»yer#"— the first, a 
log firmly fixed in the bottom of the river endways, and 
pointing down the stream, and hidden from the sight ; 
the second, a log thus fixed also, but with its head above 
the water, and satoing, as it were, with the stream- 
both once the terror of the Mississippi navigators, have 
now ceased to terrify, for those that have not been torn 
up, are now almost as well known as the islands and 
rocks upon the ocean. " To run against a snag,*' a 
favorite phrase in America to convey the idea, as the 
Englishman would translate it, of ** bringing np a man 
all standing," has thus lost half of its once forcible sig- 
nification. But steamboats are not the only water>ci«ft 
to be seen on those magnificent waters. Every thing 
in tho form of wood is floating with human or brute 
beings. The Broad HorUf as the navigator calls an 
oblong boat, or a creation of wood something like the 
Rhenish raft, is seen full of men, women and children, 
and other kind of barking, bleating, and bellowing 
beings, from the household dog to flocks of sheep, and 
bullocks for the slaughter, on which some daring ^rmer 
on some retired stream has embarked his all, to find 
a market hundreds and hundreds of miles from borne. 
The barge, the keel-boat, the pirogue, or eanoe, gondo- 
lier, skiffs, dug-ouUy and others with odder names, and 
more whimsical aspects, are seen floating down th^ 
stream. When they have reached the end of the voy- 
age, they break them up, and sell the timber of which 
they may be made, and then, if they go back, they mount 
the steamboat, and defy the stream. I have seen men 
of New England birth on these streams peddling little 
articles from their boats all along a coast of two thou- 
sand miles, with their little flag flying to indicate what 
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tlwj were— men who had started rrom Pitubiirff with 
aa abundance of Yankee notions, and who would un- 
doubtedly end at New Orleans all sold out, the voyage 
being that on a river of two-thirds the distance across 
the Atlantic. 

Aware of the extent of these rivers, and with these 
views I once began the ascent of the Mississippi in the 
latter part of April. The weather was intensely hot, 
and the lower Mississippi was flourishing in all the pride 
and health of a tropical summer. We rapidly passed 
the fine rich looking habitations of the planters on both 
banks above New Orleans-— habitations of all models 
and all colon, as erected by the taste of a Spaniard, a 
Frenchman, or a man of Saxon blood — adorning the 
river and variegating the prospect, sometimes seeming 
like wb(de villages; as the neatly painted negro-dwellings 
doatered around the house of the master, and sometimes 
like dilapidated towns which negligence has left to ruin. 
There are chie6y rich sugar plantations on land inex- 
hanstible in fertility, extending into the interior but a 
short distance, whore is almost an interminable swamp, 
bat rich where it is good at all, formed from the depo- 
sices of the Mississippi, which, like the Nile, abundantly 
fertilizes its banks. But there is soon an end to this 
display of a rich country, and fine habitations. The 
distance between them is soon increased, and the further 
you then ascend the poorer they become. At last the 
embankment ceases, or nearly ceases, and there is seen 
a swamp vrith its cypress, spotted only here and there 
by the hot of a daring wood-cutter, who supplies the 
steamboats with fuel; or bl^f» appear, as they are 
called; hills overhanging the Mississippi, and of all 
shapea, from the curve to the ragged or rant parallelo- 
gram. The forest has almost an unlimited domain, and 
the echoes it sends off of the puffs of the steamboat, 
panting, as it were, up the vigorous tide, are the only 
sounds yon hear. A ship is not more alone on the 
broad expanse of the Atlantic. " A sail" at sea is not 
descried vrith more pleasure, than the curling smoke of 
some descending steamer. Baton Rouge, with its 
neatly built arsenal, first relieves the eye. Natchez, as 
yon ascend higher up, with itt elegantly built houses 
and handsome streets, well bordered with china trees, 
is a pearl upon the waters. Then comes Arkansas, on 
the left bank of the river, with little or nothing for the 
eye, bat forests and cane-breaks so thick as to be almost 
impenrions to light, diversified they may be occasionally 
by the cabins of the wood-cutters, who are " squatting" 
(settling without right or title) on the lands of the 
United States, and selling stolen wood for two dollars 
and fifty cents per cord (about nine shillings)— disdain- 
ing to cultivate the soil, when, by leveUing the high trees 
upon the banks, they could thus easily put money into 
their pockets. Somewhere in Arkansas, while our 
steamboat was " wooding," (the boatmen taking in the 
wood is called woodinfft) I strayed off a little into the 
Ibrest, and found near a log^abin two Indians hideously 
painted, as in their days of war and glory, now beastly 
drunk vrith whiskey, and revelling in all the extrava- 
gaaees of intoxication. 

Our voyage firom Y ieksborg, in the State of MQisis- 



sippi, where we stopped in the night, to Memphis, in 
in the State of Tennessee, was uninviting and unvaried 
but by the passing of the fladwats and the steamboats 
for New Orleans and Red River ; or the occasional 
soundings which we made in crossing a sand-bar. "A 
quarter less twain," " no bottom," " mark above water 
twain," or the like, were the chief sounds that saluted 
our ears ; while forest after forest, with the huts of the 
wcwd-cutters, was all we could see on the shores. 

Memphis is on a bluff or hill. It Is a small neat 
looking place, vrith a few brick buildings. We drifted 
on the current, as our small boat or yawl put off to take 
in boat stores. Memphis seems to the voyager on the 
Mississippi, like a refreshing port, when he has onoe 
more come in sight of land, after being long upon tha 
waters. We left there at evening. After a copiooa 
shower of rain, with the thunder of the south, not of 
England, for they seem to have a patent thunder there, 
the bright moon looked forth in its full radiance, and 
we journeyed up the strongly-opposing current in high 
spirits and in lively conversation, a large and agreeable 
party being on board. 

It was on Saturday evening that we left New Orleans. 
The next Saturday morning eariy, we vrera near the 
mouth of the Ohio, in the light silver waters of that 
river on the right bank of the Missisrippi long before 
we approached its mouth, for as the two streams meet, 
it is long before they unite, the Ohio keeping its peculiar 
tinge and the Mississippi its turbid yellow color for tea 
or twelve miles. We had ascended the strong current 
of a river in a line as long as that from London to Rome. 
The climate was different: the season less advanced: 
the scenery on the banks of the river more undulating, 
and more varied. On entering the mouth of the beau* 
tiful river, *' la belie riviere** well called by the French 
when they first discovered it, and now struck with woih 
der and surprise by its beauty, I felt like the sailor who, 
on a long voyage, has caught a glimpse of the shore, and 
yet we were 450 miles from Louisville. The country was, 
however, becoming more inriting. We were not in the 
low lands. We were free from mosquitoes, from 
swamps and morasses ; but yet we had indeed a voyage 
to make, before we reached Pittsburg or Cincinnati-^ 
the first city being even then nearly as far distant as St. 
Fetersborgh is from London. 

An indefinable sensation of satisfaction, delight and 
beauty, comes over the traveller as he ascends this 
river, and notices its graceful curves, and its sloping 
banks, particularly if with vegetation, and when 
covered with the blooming ash, the oak, cotton wood, 
and cypress. There is a calmness, quietude, and unob- 
trusive, simple grandeur, that luUs the senses into con- 
tentment, and draws the eye, and opens the applauding 
mouth of him who has no soul for nature. The current 
is calm and unruffled. All is as quiet as when the first 
adventurous party first sailed from the upper waters on 
their adventurous voyage— they hardly knew whither. 
Occasionally the banks are broken by rocks. At times, 
but seldom, a precipice is to be seen ; but, generally 
speaking, there is a sloping woodland of mighty trees, 
beantifttl but yet awing, alluring but impressive. 
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I have been upon the Rhine, and marked well the 
battlements of its ruined castles. I hare crept up the 
•nowy sides of the bate of Mount Blanci " that mighty 
monarch of the mountains.*' I have stood upon the 
froxen billows of Charaounl, that stiffened Niagara of 
tumbling waters. I have clambered over the basaltic 
pillars of your Fingal's cave. I have seen the cataract 
of the Rhine, and of Terni even. Niagara is in the 
land of my birth, and the hills of the Hudson I have 
aailed along many and many a day. But I can assure 
you, that nowhere, amid none of these manifestations of 
nature, gigantic, awful, or beautiful as they may be, 
have any feeling, or any passion been created, which 
will bear a reeemblanoe in force to that I felt when I 
first saw the mangling of the waters of the Mississippi 
and Ohio. The eyes of all were brightened. Hearts beat 
with a quicker and quicker pulsation* The grandeur of 
the spectacle, united with the thought of en extent 
almost undefined, inspired an emotion bordering npon 
the sublime. There is none of the voice of rushing 
waters there. There is no turbulent intermingling of the 
streams. Silence, severe and awful, sits watching over 
the spot- Only the birds of the forest vex the woods. 
There is nothing around that will bear the name of a 
mountain* Nature is quiet and in slumber as it were. 
Simplicity, rigid and austere, is the character of the 
whole scene. But fowjer and space seem to be there. 
The vast Ohio is taken in, and the Mississippi never 
seems to know it, or to change its waters even, though 
the Ohio, for a hundred miles above, is as wide as the 
parent stream, and the great absorbing outlet of seventy- 
five American rivers. Though over a thousand miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, yet the traveller sees waters 
that have come over three thousand miles beyond him, 
and whose last force is only to be spent in the stream of 
the great Gulf upon the shores of Britain ! The beauty 
and the sublimity of natural scenery for once seem to be 
mingled here. The Ohio waters have flown along for 
twelve hundred miles, with but one single trivial ob- 
struction, at Louisville, in graceful curves, and through 
lofty banks crowned with trees of beautiful foliage. Its 
ourrent has been gentle and calm, and its waters of a 
light silvery hue, when all at once it meets the Missis- 
sippi, wild, rough, and turbid; and there, as if in 
shrinking from such an embrace, it refuses for miles to 
mingle with its stream. The heart ^f man can almost 
feel a sympathy with the horror of the river deity. The 
charming bride looks like the fabled Antiope when 
•troggling in the arms of Jupiter, changed into a Satyr 
or a Pan. But the struggle is all in vain. The arm o£ 
the father of rivers, if not the father of gods, is embra- 
cing her, who in his course has wedded a thousand 
streams, though none so peerless as this. The Ohio 
fees her destiny in the arms of him whose head is 
crowned on the shores of the Oregon, and whose foot 
•lands fixed deep in the sands of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and yields at last with submission to the whirling and 
eddying current. 

But I must draw to a close this letter, for I have other 
topics of more utility, if not of more interest, to touch 
upon. Tho objects of natural scenery which I have 



pointed out, are but few in number in comparison with 
those of which I have said nothing. The breaking of 
the river Shenandoah through the Blue Ridge at Har- 
per's Ferry, in Virginia, to join the Potomac, is one 
among the many remarkable natural views of the world. 
A western Prairie is not without its charm in an Eu- 
ropean eye. Lake George, in New York, is upon the 
grand tourist ground of an American, the lake Leman 
of our side of the water, but unlike that celebiated 
lake every way except in the tours made to see it. 
Vermont, I have said before, is our Switzerland, but 
without the snow-covered Alpine sonamit. The White 
HiU§ have among them our highest tnouniiUn, The 
valley of the Connecticut is the garden of the United 
States. Maine abounds in cataracts, and views mag^ 
nificently wild. Elsewhere I have alluded to other 
places, all of which, in Europe, would be represented 
in engravings, to be hung up in every saloon or ohaiD- 
ber. 



Original. 
THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 



Froudlt she rides— her white sails catch the bree: 
Glad hearts, and anxious, sp<»ed her on her way. 

And eyes are watching her fast lessening sails 
As swift she dashes through the silvery spray; 

She moves an Ocean Queen o'er the light foam. 
May angels watch, and guide her safely home! 



The homeward bound — high beats the exulting beaitp 
As like a sea-bird with light gleaming wings. 

Or as a gallant courser on she bounds. 

And to the destined goal impatient sprii^. 

The white waves part to her impetuous sway. 
And scatter diamond wreaths upon her way. 

The homeward bound — the sailor-boy aloft 
A bright and golden web .of fancy weaves, 

Sees o*er the rolling billows his loved cot. 
Hears the low rustling qf the forest leaves, 

The bird's blithe song' amid the summer bowers^ 
And drinks the perfume of his garden flowers. 

Sees once again the dear and household band, 
A father's smile, a mother's blissful tears ; 

And in the breeze that wafts him joyful on. 
The sweet glad voices of his home he hears. 

Again a truant boy o'er wood and lea, 
Starts as he hears the wild and rushing sea. 

Oh, I have waited for the homeward bound — 

Have watched the evening star, the rooming bean — 

Days slowly passed, and years have waned away. 
And hope hath faded like a midnight dream. 

I ne'er shall see that one, from the far main, 
'Till all the homeward bound shall meet again. 

Brooklyn City, April, 183a. 
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Orifinal. 
CHRISTINE.* 

All humble, plain-dressed, unattended, unprotected 
female, I arrived at the inn where the stage-coach stop- 
ped, by which I had travelled to London. After a 
nif ht's rest I applied to a decent looking chambermaid 
for information as to the best manner to proceed in 
settling mynelf in respectable lodgings. She smiled at 
the ignorance of life which my questions di:iplayed ; ' 
but compassionating my dimplicity, she engaged a hack- 
ney coachman of her acquaintance, on whose honesty 
and civility I might rely, to carry mo to two or three 
different places she recommended. IJere was I, the 
elegant, the accomplished, the highborn, and anee care- 
fully guarded, Christine, Countess Von Gravenstein, 
wrapt in a coarse travelling-cloak, seated in a corner of' 
an old half-broken hack, well filled with straw, being 
dragged from one narrow, mean, dirty street to another, , 
stopping at every tolerable looking dwelling which 
exhibited "Lodgings to let," on its dusky windows, 
and at intervals holding familiar colloquies on the sub- 
ject with my poor driver, who being a native of that 
country where birth is regarded with deep reverence, 
and whose acute people quickly discover the truth 
or falsehood, of pretensions to it. The man treated 
me as if I had been a Duchess surrounded by troops of 
menials ; but seeing there was little chance of my being 
saited before night, he thought he might venture an ad- 
Tice, and taking off his broken rimmed hat he began — 

" If my lady, bein* as she looks something iv a fiir- 
rener herself, would have a likin' to lodge with them, I 
know as dacent a couple as any in Lunnun, in a side 
street, ma'am, by a square, an* a nate house, he's a 
danein*-roasther, and ud shoot her intirely." 

"Take me there, if you please," I replied; "tired 
to death, I will be glad to find any place, if the people 
be bat civil." 

" Ah, thin, its ihim that is civil to a dog, savin* yer 
presence, my lady, and here goes," so giving a lively 
smack to his jaded horses, we set off at their greatest 
possible speed, and after nearly an hour's drive, halted 
before a very small house, in a very narrow street of the 
West End. 

As my good-natured Irish driver had foreseen, I was 
saited at once. The room (for I could afford to hire 
bot one) was small and poorly furnished, up two pair 
of stairs, and looking on the walls and roofs of dark 
clustered houses and close dreary courts, but it was 
clean, low-priced, and my host and hostess the perfec- 
tion of French politeness and kindliness. I almost felt 
as if I had at length a home, when after being assisted 
to regulate my weekly expenses by Madame Bonton- 
▼ille, engaging the tidy maid to procure every thing 
necessary for my daily wants, and having put away my 
Inggage as I most conveniently could, I sat down before 
a small bright fire to think oyer the strange events of 
the last few wedcs, and meditate on my future inten- 
tions. 

Through the exertions, and indeed unsolicited kind- 
* CoBtiattsd fren p«f e 3Ql 



ness of Monsieur Bontonville, several pupils wera ob- 
tained, to whom! taught music, French and any thing 
else required. They were not in the very refined walks 
of life, but it mattered very little to me whether noble 
or roturier paid for the bread I was compelled to earn 
; in a way alike obnoxious to my habits, tastes and tem- 
per. At leisure hours, drawing became my favorite 
employment, and delicate fancy works, by which I hop- 
ed ultimately to gain sufficient for my limited necessi- 
ties. I wrote often to Emily Clare; and often did she 
express her exceeding surprise that her brother had 
never yet called on me, although she had repeatedly 
urged him to do so ; but she said he was becoming an 
indolent correspondent, and after being four months 
from home seldom wrote ten lines to her once a week. 
Feeling mortified that he required to be urged to visit 
me, I begged Emily to mention me no more in her let- 
ters; and soon our own communications were few and 
for between, for she told me her time was fully occupied 
in attending to the declining health of her father, that 
her own was failing fast, and I could gather from the 
desponding tone of the last few lines I received, there 
was a secret sorrow preying on both, which I feared 
might be attributed to that young and worshipped 
brother. 

For six months I had been in London, when one eve- 
ning hastening home from giving a lesson to one of my 
pupils, as I crossed through a retired square, two half- 
inebriated young men laughing and whispering over- 
took me, and in passing, rudely pushed me, while one 
pulling off my bonnet, said — " Let me see your face, 
little one!" the other started back from the glare of the 
lamp-light, under which they stood, and exclaimed— 

" Miss Gravenstein ! Allen, do not be rude— this lady 
is a friend of my sister." 

" Pretty friends your sister must have, if they ramble 
about in twilight through London, like this one," he 
rejoined, sneeringly. 

" Allen, you shall answer for this. Good evening, sir. 
I shall, with yuur permission, Miss Gravenstein, see 
you safe home." 

" Thank you, Mr. Clare," I said, as trembling with 
fear, surprise and the pleasure of once more seeing 
him, no matter how or where, I put my arm in his, and 
we proceeded to my lowly dwelling. We talked of our 
unexpected meeting; be excused himself for not having 
discovered mo before ; wo spoke of the town, its amnse- 
menu, iu discomforts, its motly crowd8^«very thing, 
but of times past : the Grange, his sister, his father, 
his cousin, all seemed interdicted ; on these he never 
touched ; and when I alluded to them, in any way, he 
changed to some trivial subject of discourse. This was 
strange; but, still, it was not difficult to find the key to 
the ghost-chamber of bis wild and guilty heart; for 
that he had become a foolish, misled fellow-creature, 
was easily discovered by less acute observation than 
mine. And yet, wayward as I was, I loved him still, 
perhaps more, for I know in his dereliction from the 
precise path of duty, was the certainty he could never 
become the husband of her he adored, and for whoM 
sake, he had been apparently sacrificed. 
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I knew my French hostess woald not be so punctili- 
ous as en Englishwomen, about my inviting a young 
gentleman to enter my apartment ; and I asked Elliot 
to follow me to my little chamber. By the light of my 
•mall lampi I could now examine his appearance, and 
note the striking change a few short months had produ- 
ced in this poor boy. He was much taller, bis form 
was muscular, and his countenance that of premature 
manhood. No more blushing, no more shy, stealing 
glances, no quiet smile of UQobtrusive humor lurked 
about his firm, curled lips. The eyes opened on you, 
bold and daringly ; the brow slightly knit, or suddenly 
arching contemptuously; the cheek pale and not so 
full ; the hair darker and falling in heavy masses over 
the beautiful head ; and the erect and haughty bearing 
seemed to set all at defiance who might presume to op- 
pose or contradict his determined spirit: determined 
not to good, not to purity, not to the safe, but narrow 
way of a self-denying will — ^but proud of its disregard 
of wisdom's precepts, of iu dauntless grappling with 
moral danger, of its superiority in evil, giving a pre- 
eminence to one so young, and of late, »o innocent, 
similar to that of the archangel ruined. He had gain- 
ed much in ease and elegance of manner ; it was hardly 
to be expected, from his associates, that it could be so ; 
but Elliot was bom a gentleman, and had he not been, 
there was nature's aristocracy about him, which trans- 
muted the common forms of middle life, to the refined 
gold of polished circles. 

He glanced carelessly around my room, and sitting 
down, said— ■ 

** You find me changed. Miss Gravenstein." 

" Oh, very, very much you seem not as you used to 
h%» You are a man in appearance and manner." He 
smiled. 

'' Yes, youth is gone— gone for ever. I left it in the 
woods of the old Grange, Miss Grevenstein." 

I sighed : he had not hinted about his home before. 
'' Have you not heard of your family lately, Mr. Clare 1" 

" Yes, I have— they are ailing, dull, fretful. Ah, the 
country is a sad place to grow old in— -don't you think 
•o?" 

" No : I would have staid there for ever, could I have 
ehosea for myself." 

** No, no. Miss Gravenstein," he said, smiling ; " tell 
me not that fine tale. I have heard all from my sister, 
and you might have as well remained in the country as 
not; but there was some little private inducement to 
come to town, confess-- nay, you blush — I am right — 
and, as a trusty friend, you might tell to me your little 
mystery ; do, I am growing old, and curious, of course." 

He looked at me boldly. My cheeks would crimson ; 
but he did not turn away and ask pardon as he used, 
when it had so happened before. I felt that I must be 
more cautious, mora reserved ; he respected me, but be 
cottld not love me, and I was determined not to lose his 
esteem, worthless as he had become. 

" We will not discuss the cause of my being in Lon- 
doB, if you please, Mr. Clare ; but permit me to hope 
jov will sometimes visit me, and we oan refresh our old 
liking or antipathies to persons and places onoe familiar 



to us, though far away from the dear home you onght to 
love so well." 

" Ought, aye, ougJU — ^there is a great deal hidden 
under that, Miss Gravenstein. I see you are not so 
naive as might be supposed ; but remember, if we are 
to meet as friends, no old limes and no advice ; I am 
sick of advice ; I detest it, and whoever gives it— bat 
not you, Miss Gravenstein — ^you look too amiable, too 
exqusitcly kind, too spirituelle to give one muck good 
advice." 

And laughingly he bowed, and left me astonished and 
bewildered to find a boy, a simple, unformed country 
youth, spring into bold, reckless, dissipated manhood — 
making me blush, and tremble, and shrink from his free 
gate with the timidity of an awkward school girl, in- 
stead of bearing myself with the composure of a self- 
supported, self-guided, independent woman. 

Several months elapsed, and I continued to follom* the 
humble routine of my tedious avocations uninterrupted- 
ly ; hurrying rapidly, from morning till night, through 
crowded streets, unnoticed and unregarded, to teach 
over and over the same weary lessons, for which neither 
the voice of cheering or grateful approbation, nor the 
bounteous hand of courteous wealth, rewarded me. 
During this time, Elliot had favored me with twe or 
three formal visits ; and at each meeting I could pcr^ 
ceive a deeper gloom on his brow, a more haggard ex- 
pression of the eye, and an apparent gradual indifie- 
rence to respectability of appearance. 

It was early winter. The sun'ii slanting rays were 
vainly endeavoring to pierce the dense obscurity of a 
London fog that veiled that multitude of busy streets 
and stately palaces, and homes of happier mediocrity, 
and dwellings of misery in its misty foldings. I sat at 
my small window trying to see a speck of blue in the 
sky, the very little bit of sky I could discern above the 
roofs and chimnies of the surrounding houses ; and think- 
ing, as the last gleam of sunshine faded in the deepen- 
ing twilight, if perehance a star might be visible to look 
on my loneliness with its soft, though distant bright- 
ness — when I heard a heavy foot on the stairs, and pre- 
sently, the door flung widely open, entered Elliot Clare, 
in a disordered garb, his eyes burning as with unearthly 
fire, his cheek hollow, but marked with the inward fe- 
ver's scarlet stain— and through his brown, and parehedf 
and open lips, his clenched teeth in ghastly whiteness 
shining. 

Without salutation he flung himself on a chair by the 
fire, exclaiming^— '' Well, Miss^ Gravenstein, you seem 
not pleased to see me !" 

*' Mr. Clare, it is strange— this visit — this hour^— I 
know not what to think, nor what to say." 

" Well, then, I will tell you without thinking; I will 
tell you all— all— the black total, I will tell you why I 
come to you, to the only one, perhaps, on the wide 
earth who would at this moment receive me. I know 
your true heart, your warm feelings ; I know, if there 
be one drop of consolation left in the bitter cup of life, 
you can administer it ; though we have been, and nerer 
shall be, more than friends, I have loiud it wiser trast* 
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in; to ftiendtfaip thtui to love. Oh ! msdoess— hideoas 
madnets! but patience, patience— I most tell you—- 1 
mast be calm— I must wind up my courage to the des- 
perate feat of laying my iiguiiet aad my crimes befora 
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yon 

He pushed the curls from his damp forehead, and 
Itfking a glass of water from the table beside him, swal- 
lowed it with convulsive eagerness. 

" Ha f^water and I were old friends, but we have 
become sad strangen in London. Now, see how calm 
I can be, and listen compassionately, Christine ; 1 aban- 
don all hope, if there be no pity for me in your gentle 
breast." 

Oh, Heaven ! what it was to hear such words, at such 
a time, lall from the sinful, but beloved lips of the un- 
fortunate man, corrupted through the influence of vio- 
lent passions, unrestrained by the soft and holy ties of 
the domestic circle, from which he had been so unwise- 
ly thrust forth to the allurements of the world and its 
flowery perdition. 

"Mr. Clare, I do not pretend to undentand what 
has thus disturbed yon ; but if I dan alleviate— if I can 
advise, or assist you, you will find me a true friend, and 
no very rigid censor." 

" I Icnow it, Christine, and let us throw form aside ; 
let us give up that vile remnant of our bondage at least 
— ^»11 me Elliot, let me hear that familiar sound once 
more— God knows it may not be so long any one will 
have to say it ! But I must go on : why, I came here, 
you know— it was with a determination to surmount 
every difficulty, and acquire, as soon as possible, the 
riches I was sent to seek. Ah, the dreams of youth, 
what are they T The life I was forced to undertake was 
totally unsuited to me; 1 could not bind myself down 
eternally to that cursed desk and those horrible books. 
Oh, the rows of figures, the ever-multiplying and sense- 
less cyphers, they are branded on my soul, or burning 
before my soul night and day— but co matter! The 
principal was angry ; he remonstrated, I replied, saying 
too much, perhaps, and enough to have me at once cast 
on my own means. This was unknown at home. I thought 
I might come out as an author and surprise them by ' the 
coinage of my brain ;' it was tried. I met wild fellows 
— ^much wit and well-filled heads and empty pockets ; we 
assimilated well together. I made draft after draft on 
the poor old father, until he too began to remonstrate : 
I thought that folly in him, for at least I might spend 
ny own fortune, and so I told him. They besought me 
to return— no— the cup of Ciroe was at my lips and no 
one to dash it away. Oh, Christine, /aci/w deiceiuus 
Avemi — but that you cannot know, all pure and excel- 
lent as you are! However, from bad to worse, I com- 
menced gambling ; I was fortunate, and supplied my- 
self with luxuries for sometime ; but still I kept draining 
the meadows of the old Grange. At last — well, I must 
come to it— I must say it— >Emily wrote that my father 
was dying ; my uncle Gordon had renounced me ; and 
Grace, (do you not smile when you hear me name her 
so composedly T) that fair Grace, was to marry the rich 
London tradesman; is it not brave, prithee f A friend 
of the Ikmily has since informed me, to tapply my dlssi- 1 



] patiott the little property my father had was sold : he it 
dead— Emily gone to reside at Ivy brook on her rela* 
tions' bounty ; Grace, the happy bride of Mr. Heath* 
cote — and your faithful friend and now devoted servaat, 
a condemned, disgraced, dishonored pauper. Will yoa 
give me one hour's shelter after that, Christine 7 Will 
you not send me forth to the ruin and opprobrium which 
awaits me ?" 

** No, Elliot, BO ; with all your folliet— 4t may be 
crimes, (yes, I must admit— crimes,) still, I offer all I 
can to you; the little I possess is yours ; and, if yoa 
will but make an effort, you have time enough, with 
your talents and energies, to retrieve your fortune. Do 
not torn away so mournfully— throw aside the evil habita 
which must as yet be burthensome rather than pleasur- 
able to one so good, so innocently brought up, at yoa 
were." 

" It is no use, no use. She is gone ! I have been 
my own destroyer ! I went with my eyet open into the 
vortex of all misery, more from a disposition to revenge 
myself on my uncle's obstinacy, and to prove he waa 
wrong in refusing an unsullied heart and modest fortoiie 
— than from any positive desire to mingle in the grost 
amusements, the disgusting pleasures of those with 
whom I filled my soul. And now, watted in spirit- 
broken in constitution, by secret grief and gnawing dee> 
pair, more than excesses, what remains for me to do, 
but to lie down in some wretched nook, and with mj 
life atone for its weak and wilful errora." 

'* Say not so, Elliot, this is not manhood : with youth 
and an unstained name, you have still a fair field before 
you. Thank God you have been preserved from worse !" 
" What worse, Christine f The law may not be ablo 
to condemn me, but do I not know I am a parricide m$ 
effectually as if I had committed the deed with these 
two hands T" 

He shivered, and asked for more water; I felt hit 
hand, it was burning, the red spot on either cheek waa 
deepening; and he bent over the fire, while every limb 
was trembling with the premonitory chill of fever. I 
saw he was not fit to be turned from our door in such a 
state, and on such a night too, without a friend or home 
to receive him. Unable to resist the promptings of my 
heart, I ran down to Madame Bontonrille, beseeching 
her to let him have a room, and promising to pay what 
ever expenses might be incurred on his account. She 
looked concerned, but objected greatly to keeping him 
on any terms. 

** Ba Voir duHngMi, e*e9tvnn, maUil «'• ptu Fmir 
r€$peeUihle, Ah, my dear, you most be too yong to 
make such doing wis un roui eommo ^ Mai9 atten^ 
dez voiia Monsieur Bontonrille— what you say, Moit 
amif A eette ptntvre peUtet She vbh to take her 
yong Monsieur Clare in keeping— to put him up in oae 
room and pay for him— what you say f " 

" Ah, ah ! Je «« <2m ritfjs, maU jt ponte beattamp* 
MademoUeUe it is onwell for you to put moeh care on 
dis yong man ; I have see him veri moch, Jomping npon 
de streets wid no nice personnes. Ah, ah— dat is not 
pretty ; better for leave hira to go outside de doo r ■ b e 
rill do no mitshef eo— but if 
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'* Ah, Monsieur Bontonvilloi he is uck— perhaps dy- 
ing^; hts father is dead — bis sister ver}- ill; be bos no 
friend, no relation, but myself, and do not refuse my 
petition — do not, dear Monsieur and Madame. I will 
attend him— I will pay for him. Be not afraid, you 
•hall lose nothing by your kindness: believo me, I am 
actuated solely by compassion and a knowledge of his 
forlorn condition." 

" Ah, 9h~-€^eit bien vrai" replied Monsieur Bonton- 
▼iUe, with an incredulous smile. And I am moch sorri 
if dis Monsieur be sick ; but how vill you have care for 
him, and for your pupils au»si f Ah, Mademoiselle, 
yoQ must give one or oder away ; but nevare mind to- 
night-— let him stay, Madame Bontonville vill permit, I 
dare to say, and make you at your mind." 

" Yes, yes— he shall have de little closet by your own 
ekambref Mademoiselle." 

** Ah, he shall have my own room, if you please, and 
I will take the other, for I know he cannot be removed 
from the fire; and thank yon, thank you both, for your 
exceeding goodness — believe me, I can never forget 
this." 

** Ah, well, if he so sick, I vill fetch de doctor. It is 
veri good for give him de tisan, Mademoiselle. Ah,'-~ 
yes, veri — ^Madame Bontonville vill make you compre- 
hend that. Ah, yes." 

Grateful and delighted to have this kind couples* con- 
■ent to save, as I firmly believed, poor Elliot from utter 
destruction, I returned to him, and found his weakness 
80 much increased, that he was amenable as a child, and 
willing to do whatever I desired. After some faint op- 
position, he yielded to my insisting that my room should 
henceforth be his; and, aided by Madame and the 
maid, I placed him in the 'bed, gave him some cooling 
drink, engaged the maid to sit with him and to call me 
if necessary during the night, and then retired to my 
little closet. Fervently I prayed that I might be not 
only instrumental in preserving his life, but also in 
renovating his principles and virtues. He was thrown 
singularly on my charity — what I bad long secretly deaii^ 
ed was at length arrived ; not indeed as I had imagined 
it would be in my silly day-dreams; but alone and de- 
serted, without aught of kindred near to comfort him, I 
could now be every thing ; his nurse, his companion, his 
protectress, hitfriendt for in that little word, was com- 
prised all I ever hoped from the gratitude or attachment 
of Elliot Clare. 

And from this time I devoted myself to him. Through 
long weeks of fever and delirium, through the slow re- 
covery and the certain convalescence, never did my pa- 
tience waver, or my affection suffer dimunition. To iet 
by his bed, watch the changes in his faded beauty, wet 
the parched lips, or bathe the burning forehead, or whis- 
per soft, nay, even tender murmurs to his ear, became 
ny daily and nightly duty. I bad a steady, experienced 
woman hired, who relieved me from the common fatigue 
of attendance ; but all those gentle cares, those deli- 
cate observances that soothe and solace the couch of 
pain, belonged to me ; and rich was my reward when 
those beautiful eyes once mora recognized me with mild 
inquiry, and those pale lips again breathed my name in 



accents of tender gratitude,. and that white, tfmnsparent 
hand held mine in its fond, but feeble pressure- 

I never let one of bis relations learn the illness or tito- 
ation of Elliot, until he was quite re-established. I 
wrote to Emily once, saying her brother was not in good 
health, but I understood he was with persons anxious 
for his welfare. By communicating the truth, I would 
perhaps, have had to transfer my new-found treasure— 
and though I scarce could hope to procure him suste- 
nance a month longer, yet the happiness I tasted in see- 
ing him almost ray own, was too exquisite to resign until 
bis own decision rendered it impossible longer to guard 
him in his loving captivity. For as his strength return- 
ed, he, of course, considered himself bound to make 
exertion ; and when he told me he would now enter on 
life with a strong purpose of securing wealth and repu- 
tation, I thanked heaven in my .truthful heart, believing 
through my means, he would go forth, to run unwearied 
the race of honorable enterprise. 

My small sum with Golding &, Co. had been greatly 
lessened by the expenses consequent on his illnesa. I 
now placed the remaining part in his hands, grieving 
that it was so trifling; and when, after mueh persuasion, 
he accepted it as a loan, he said, unless he could amply 
repay all I had done for him, we should never meet 
again. This was on the evening before he left me ; and 
I entreated him not to say so, but, at least, to let me 
sometimes see him, and cheer him by my sympathy, and 
the interest I should feel for his success in whatsoever 
he might undertake. No— no^he was obstinate; he 
felt the burthen of being so deeply indebted to one, on 
whom be had no claim. Truly miserable did I fee], as 
bidding me farewell, in a tone of melancholy affection, he 
said — 

" If better times await me, we shall meet again, 
Christine ; but it would be neither for your advantage 
nor mine, to see each other, hi our present circum- 
stances." 

"Elliot," I inquired, "what do you meant After 
being so long together, so long as my brother, what could 
be injurious to either, in your occasionally coming to tell 
me of your proceedings 7" 

" I cannot exactly say what I mean ; I hardly know 
myself. Believe me, all that man can feel of grateful, re^ 
spectful attitchment for woman, I do for you. Heaven, 
what do I not owe you 7 Where should I have been, 
had you abandoned me 1 Think you, I can ever fofget 
you have been my life of life, in its darkest and drea- 
riest moments? But I will not tire you with repetitions 
of my thanks; only let me assure you, it is for the best, 
that we should not meet, even as acquaintances, if I 
must remain here, and become a dependant on the jus- 
tice of some neroaniile man, who will bestow the pit- 
tance which purohases my best energies, grudginglyi as 
if a beggar's dole. Should I ever attain what I still 
fondly hope, you shall be the first to hear of me, but not 
till then." 

" But tell me, only tell me, Elliot, what you intend ; 
to what do you look with expectations so sanguine?" 

" I most not— I dare not. Wild as you may have 
deemed me, this would but confirm yon in that «ipinion. 
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Ah, Chrittiiie, if Grace Gordon bad been like you, or if 
I bad dared to aspire to your favor, in those many years 
before the blight fell on my spirit! But shrink not, 
Christine ; do not fear importanity on such a subject. 
Imagine not, dear one, I would offer you a broken for^ 
tane, and a sullied honor. I feel my own unworthiness 
toe deeply ; and, more than all, my heart is bound in ice. 
Fear me not^ Christine ; I speak to you^ as to a sister. 
With oe, the memory of love has expired, amid the 
rains and the ashes of iu desecrated temple." 

Faint and weeping, I folded a shawl around my head, 
tad eootiealed my agitation as best I couM — finding, 
after all the sweet anticipations his first words had 
awakened, he was, though not indifferent and cold, as 
formerly, yet distant as erer, from becoming the Kght 
aad sonshine of my solitary and clouded existence. 
And thus we parted. And thus, after months of anxi- 
ety, privation, and unreal^ unsubstantial dre««ming8 of 
felicity, I tamed my thoughts to my own affairs, and 
fooad I was indeed a bankrupt, in purse, in heart, and 
even in name. 

My good friends, Monsieur and Madame Bontonville, 
had refrained from alarming me on what might be the 
con se qoences of my exclusive devotion to this young 
man, from their firm belief, that, on his recovery, we 
should be united tn marriage, which would, of course, 
silence the invidiom rsmarks passed on my conduct by 
the other lodgers, and the few pupils who had given 
themselves the trouble to inquire after me. But when 
ny long attondance terminated in a separation so sin- 
gular, even they began to wonder ; and when I applied 
tti Monsieur Bontonville to enable me to find some other 
poptls, to replace those I had relinquished, he assured 
me it would be impossible. What was I to do? My 
drawings and foncy work could he disposed of for little 
more than the materials cost me; and how was I to dis- 
charge some debts I had incurred, and support myself 
for the future f 

"Ah, ah! e*e$t vrai,*^ said Monsieur, sagaciously 
nodding his head, and tapping his snuff-box, — '' I not 
know, mademoiselle, how yon vill make Uve. Mais 
comment, ee viltun monsieur ne veut pas vous 4pouser 7 
Ahf 'tis veri ill— *veri horrible. Oh, it vas not pretty— 
non-**de yong ladees vill not have you for teach — 
because 'tis say, you know somsing, you make un liai- 
ean* Mate, je n*en eroie Hen moi. I learn bettare — 
alsoi no mattor— never mind, — if vill come de talk, de 
noise, why it most; but I have veri fine thought — you 
dance tree bien, mademoiselle, n'est-ce past You 
know, temetime I make assistance to the ballit of the 
openu Ah, veri well— now you come on; we want 
often, mani, oh, veri mani figuranti— vous entendez 7 
Eh bien— «ow you see, I could not make you one great 
daneeuee from de forst, but wid des lecons, you vill be 
veri good as une des corps de balletj nne figurante. 
Ah, you find that well— ah, ah, veri pretty, n' esl.ee 
paeV 

" Oh, it may do — ^bot in that station, so low, so de-^ 
spised, as those figuranti ara, how should I ever en- 
duaet" 

JUaie connment ma eh4re mademoiselh — you ave 
10 
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no caraktere, a present* Monsieur Clare, he take him 
all off; mais pardonnez'—voue emez la jolie toumure, 
un pied eomme la Cendrillon, et heaueoup de gruce^^ 
vit my teach you learn de make of your steps a pU>mb, 
et pent itre ; you come to de grande danse d'ailleure. 
I vill ave great care you shall come on, in dis proffes- 
slon, if you have veri much wish—" 

"Ak out, ma ehire," interrupted Madame; **voyex, 
I too can make le p€u de zephyr—^ pas de Veslrio'^ 
pas de Baeque, et voffez une pirouette eomme ^!*' 
And she commenced whirling ronnd her little dumpling 
figure, while le mari clapped his hands in ecstasy, ex- 
claiming^* 

" Voyez, mademoiseile^-vad I made her myself!— 
voyez qu^elle grace, qu*eU legireti — ok, magni/lfue f 
Mais ma chire, pour quoi n*avez vous pas un petti 
plus — de — pantalon f Ah, mademoiselle, I vill make 
you too— I vill teach you one grande sensation<>— ah, 
veri pretty !" 

When poor Madame was tired with her exhibition, 
we discussed the matter more composedly; and I%ave 
them some little specimens of my agility, which so en- 
chanted Monsieur, he would scarce lay down his fiddle, 
or stop from his initiatory lesson, until repeatedly warn- 
ed by the gaudy time-piece of the lateness of the hour. 

In the solitude of my new, indeed, desolate chamber, 
I ruminated over the changes of my short life ; and the 
chances which had thrown me so utterly forlorn on the 
rushing tide of an unfriendly world, urged forward by 
the current of circumstances, yet with no haven in 
prospect, but the silent, unwept, nameless grave. Why 
should I spurn at the simple kindness of Monsieur 
Bontonville 7 Why should I hold myself above what a 
mysterious Providence seemed to have made my des* 
tiny 7 Degraded, despised, as the occupation, I had 
almost chosen, was considered, there was no reason 
why I should not preserve my integrity, as intact, and 
pure, as if still guarded in the palaces of my ancestors. 
True, the difficulty was immeasurably more, but the 
glory proportionably grcdt, although onkno«vn to any 
human being, but the secret treasure of my own ap- 
proving conscience. I had also become regardless of 
whatever might occur, if the mere necessities of life 
could be provided without absolute disgrace. A nd afler 
a lime, when I had become accustomed to my business, 
the stage trickery, the glittering deceptiveness — the 
flimsy gaudiness of the tinselled beauties along with me 
— the rush, the haste to be arrayed, and ready at the 
moment wanted'— the cold huddling together, in our 
common room, as wo separated, every minute particular 
hod a novelty for me, which carried away my thoughts 
from my own sad fate, and left me little time, either to 
mourn over the past, or anticipate for the future. 

And well would it be for those, who speculate on the 
worthlessness of human nature— who reason over the 
determined wickedncos, which chooses evil, where good 
is also optional— of the moral blindness, which, hurrying 
forward to destruction, passes unheeded the barriera of 
decorum and virtue, — were they to study in the wild, 
but wondrous school of philosophy, which may bo found 
behind the pasteboard temples, and paper groves, and 
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all the mockery of paint, gilding, and chaotic coofution | 
of a theatre; — where every temptation to vice abounds, , 
and yet where so many, even theie, preserve the chari* ' 
ties of our nature as fresh, and glowing, as those in the : 
safe and sheltered seclusion of private life, of which 
these poor denizens of a little world know, but as the 
tales of fairy land. How much truth, and benevolence, 
and simple-mindedness, and christian, aye chrittian, 
forbearance, are exercised among those very, rery lowly 
beings, oa whom, in. our palmy state of wealth, and 
honor, we but look, as creatures bom, and nurtured, to 
minister to the thirst for amusement of the pallid, and 
sated children of prosperity. 

But I mean not to write a homily in defence of the 
theatre, or the ballet; I merely intreat indulgence for 
the profession, since, for some time, I have to appear as 
one of its humblo votaries. 

My earnings were small, but they sufficed to place me 
above depending on charity. I had not much to do, as 
my figure was so petite^ that I was generally placed in a 
grouse, in some airy posture, with tamborino, or wreath, i 
while the superior deities of the pantomime floated 
around in their graceful twinings, and with bland smi* 
lings, and looks of delusive witchery, called down thun- 
ders of applause. Monsieur Bontonville had not influ- 
ence enough to give me any distinction among the num- 
bers of figurant! ; all much prettier, and many more 
agile, or more graceful, than myself. Still, he consoled 
mc; a ti mo would come, he hoped, when my abilities 
would be brought forward ; and as he found I had a 
good voice, he recommended my continuing the cultiva- 
tion of it, as both accomplishments might in soine cha- 
racter be united to advantage. He usually accompa- j 
nicd mo home, when the ballet was concluded ; and, 
with paternal care, protected me, on all occasions, from 
the obtrusive rudeness of the young rouis behind the 
scenes, who presumed on the mean and contemptible 
station of the inferior members of the corps de beUlet, 

One evening, some mi<iunderstanding had dotaintid 
Monsieur Bontonville, and my cheeks hot with paint, my 
limbs aching with a continuation of overstrained pos- 
tures, sick of the noiso and bustle around me, I set out 
by myself, as our little dwelling was not far from the 
opera-house. In going through a gloomy aristocratic 
square, I had to pass a splendid mansion, from whose 
windows lights innamerable were gleaming, and before 
the door lounged groups of saucy menials, and poor 
gaiers at the magnificence within ; and rows of coro- 
netted carriages gave evidence of the dignity of the par- 
takers in the gaiety of those festive saloons, from which 
music and odours came mingled, like breathings of para- 
dise, to the faint, and hungry, and woe-worn passers- 
by. 

As I went forward, hoping to glide through the crowd 
unnoticed, there was a backward move from the steps, 
and " the Countess of Archdale's carriage" was called 
for, by several voices. I had a full view of the elegant 
woman to whom, as I conjectured, this title belonged. 
A gentleman, with a slight looking girl on his arm, pre- 
ceded her; and she, this haughty countese, a tall, large- 
eyes, superb blonde, scarcely caring to screen with her 



satin cloak the gorgeous attire which adorned ber full 
form, followed, leaning on the arm of— Gerald Nugent. 
The contrast^think for a moment of the contrast; she, 
his wife, (that I learned afterwards,) brilliant aa an idol 
of an Eastern temple, wreath-guarded, and love-iended, 
leaving one palace of pleasure, to seek new deligbtiy 
new homage, in another; and I, wrapt in a dingy cloak, 
my head covered with a slouching bonnet, carrying m 
gloveless hand the scanty earnings of the week, ■• a 
poor posture-girl, shrinking from observatioa, amid a 
crowd of servants, on the cold damp pavement, without 
friend or relative, faint and weary, creeping to any 
garret-home, and there, without fire to warm me, or 
food to refresh me, to seek rest in my humble bed, until 
the dawn required me to renewed exertions in my call- 
ing. And I might have been in her place— I, by right 
of birth, if not of fortune, should have aparkled uneng 
the gems of youth and beauty, in that very circle tnm 
which I was, by untoward destiny, so cruelly exiled* 
Ed io anche Bono nobile ! B ut brief and sudden darted 
these thoughts like lightning through my brain, for a 
rude push threw me forward, and, slipping, I fiUl, my 
head striking the lower step of the pillared entrance. 
Instantly, angry and kind words were spoken, gentle 
arms raised me — my old bonnet feU back, and th« glare 
of light was on my face — ^my eyes were closed, but I 
knew the touch of Gendd's hand— I felt it was Gerald's 
breath upon my cheek, and I heard, what none other did, 
his shuddering whisper, as he closely preaaed me, 
" Heaven and earth — Christine — Christine— my lost 
one — and ihu$f and here /" 

Curious servants officiously gathered round, but he 
ordered them ofi', as he saw me reviving ; and telling hie 
friend (who had, as I said, just preceded him and the 
countess, and who now came towards him,) to take care 
of the ladies, and lend him his carriage for an hour,— • 
heedless of the remarks of those near, he lifted me into 
the chariot, and in a few moments, according to my half- 
uttered directions, we wore whirling to my humble lodg- 
ing. 

It would be impossible to detail the inquiries, the ex- 
planations, of our short conversation ; the horror, the 
rage, of Gerald, at this discovery of his mother's deser- 
tion of me ; she, the unfeeling, false woman, had aasured 
him I was in a safe asylum, and for my sake, as well as 
his own, she wished the secret of that asylum to be pre- 
served inviolate. And when he would insist on enter- 
ing my apartment, to see as he said, with hb own eyes, 
the misery to which I had been reduced, his high and 
tender spirit could no longer control the vehemence of 
his feelings ; he covered his face with his hands, and, 
throwing himself on the lowcushionless settee,every fibre 
trembled with agony, and drops, not, oh, not disgracefiil 
to his manhood, burst through his dosed fingers from 
his eyes ! 

" Christine— Christine— favorite and pupil of ny 
youth'-idol of my manhood,— was it to such a home as 
this, they consigned you, when, by falsehood and pre- 
tences too base not to be at last discovered, they sej«- 
rated me from you for ever ! Why did you not seek me t 
Why did you not at least write to your friend, your early 
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guardian, your— s>h, not beloved, but still your loring, 
Gerald r" 

" How ooold I, my lord f I knew you were married. 
I knew my lady desired there should be no intercourse ; 
and how could I tell if you would have listened to my 
complaint, or if you would have been willing to excuse 
the error which occasioned the loss of her ladyship's 
patrojugo— I thought of course she had told you every 
thing." 

" She told me nothing, Christine— she knew I would 
beliere nothing against you— you, whom I have loved 
since firrt a liule helpless child ;— you won all hearts by 
your forlorn and orphan beauty ;-— you, to be unworthy 
of my regard ! Oh, never, never Christine — only from 
your own lips could I believe such a treason, and scarce 
even from them ! But we part no moro : — bound as I 
am to one, fair enough, and good enough, for any dis- 
engaged heart, I cannot do now, as I ought, when 
weakly yielding to old family regulations, and the per- 
soasions of my mother, I imagined I could live without 
you. Oh, Christine, what a life it has been— what a 
dreaiy, dull, sunless, airless vacuity, has been this pri- 
son life, deprived of you i And I thought to live with- 
out you!— and I dreamed there could be happiness 
whore you were not !-— and I believed you could not love 
me, and I left you — my own, my sweet, my cherished 
one, to such tender mercies as these i Heaven— Hea- 
vens-there is judgment for this !" 

''My lord, my lord, in mercy have patience!" 

" My lord !*' he reiterated, pressing my hands between 
Ust and turning his soft large tearful eyes on me, while 
a smiJe of inexpressible sweetness was on his lips, — 
" My lord, to you, Christine !— your brother, my little 
Christine, your own Gerald, now, and for ever ! Say it, 
say Gerald, dearest, let me hear it again— «gain—-as no 
lips could ever utter it but yours*" 

"Then, Gerald, my brother Gerald, hear me. Low 
and mesm as my situation may appear, its misery could 
be increased; and you, if you have indeed pity for me, 
most not injure the peace of either your wife or mother, 
I7 seeing me on terms of open friendship, and clandes- 
tinely I will not receive you. I can take nothing from 
you ; my expenses are trifling, and I can, while I have 
health, support myself; but, Gerald, hear me patiently 
-*we meet no more ;— it would neither be honorable in 
yoQ, Bor wise in me, to renew the intimacy of happier 
years, when under the guardianship of your mother, and 
the protection of your home." 

" Be silent, Christine ! I hear you notr— I hoed you 
BOC Think you, I have but found my treasure, to cast 
it away again? Yoo know I will not : womanly and 
pradent as yonr counsels are, they will avail nothing 
with me. Could I leave yoo in this horrible condition- 
in this cold and comfortless shelter, hardly excluding 
the bitter winds and nipping frosu of winter— leava 
you to struggle with the worthless, and the vile, in your 
wretched occupation, an humble suppliant for counte- 
nance and favor, from the hirelings and slaves of the 
fantastic, fickle-minded public? — wandering alone thro* 
straeu, as to-night, to be thrust aside by the rude or 
carelMa paisengar, or to be polluted by the base touch 



of unmanly insolence T Never — ^nevcr ! Say what you 
will, I must rescue you, in despite of yourself; and if, 
after oil, no devotion, no humility, can win your love,— 
at iea^, wealth and all its appliances must, must belong 
to the only being I ever worshipped with an unchanged, 
undying passion." 

" Believe it not, Gerald — ^believe it not — I will not 
accept of aught from your hands, no, nor your mother's, 
while I have strength or capacity to gain a morsel of 
bread. This is not pride, Gerald, but a just sense of 
what I owe to you, and to my own fair name— perhaps 
you may say. not so perfect now, being in collision with 
much that is contemned, much that deserves the dis- 
credit attached to it ; but still, Gerald, while you live, 
you shall think me worthy of a better fate; still, from 
your proud pre-eminence, in no moment of future pru- 
dence, shall you have the right to despise me. I claim 
the place in your regard, as pure and stainless as when 
first you received me from the storm and contention, the 
suflering and horrors of the captured city, and the battle- 
field!" • 

Fervent were his feelings, and many the loving so- 
phistries he urged to induce me to consent that some 
even trifling addition might be made to my present 
fllender finances ; but I was obdurate, and as decisive in 
persisting, he could not, consistently with his station in 
life, and my respectability, appear as my visitor. Here 
we parted— and I may confess, I could not have so ob- 
stinately resisted the proffered liberality of Gerald, had 
I not dreaded that a shadow of wavering might commit 
me with onCf for whose return to me I looked daily and 
hourly, with a wildly passionate, impatient foeKng, 
strong in proportion to its almost hopelessness. 

Nevertheless, in various ways the influence of my early 
friend operated on my fortunes. To that I attributed 
the increased attention, and, at length, deference, of 
Monsieur and Madame Bontonville. The improvement 
in my hostess* lodgings, extending in particular to my 
apartments, which, she declared, she could no longer 
permit me to occupy as they were, and insisting I should 
have additional ones, as air and room were necessary 
for the exercise of my professional studies. And having, 
as she averred, a largo sum bequeathed to her, she in- 
sisted on furnishing the chambers tastefully and comfort- 
ably ; saying, as she regarded me almost as her child, 
she must expend a little o( her newly acquired fortune in 
arrangements for my convenience. 

Even to the opera-house, the provident watchfulness 
of Gerald's attachment penetrated. I was no longer 
crowded among the other friendless and slighted figu- 
ranti. The ballet-master found something peculiarly 
elegant in my movements and performance. And it 
happened just then, a sort of mixed Gennan opera and 
ballet was brought out, and I was required to take a part 
which was, in truth, exactly suited to me: it was a 
Zingara maiden, who had some wild carols to sing, and 
her native dance to perform. In this I was very per- 
fect, and, as every unbiassed judgment must have ad- 
mitted, I looked the character to admiration. 

This operatic ballet was hailed with exceeding ap* 
plause. Even with the most favored tUms€it$e9, I di- 
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vided the palm of public approbation. And vain as I 
had ever been disposed to feel on the score of personal 
meriti I had now a fair excuse for so being. Compli- 
ments of every description were heaped on me ; rich 
presenu, in jewels, and sums of no trifling amouut, from 
undiscovered patrons ; letters of a tender, but equivocal 
nature, from many a noble hand ; and from one, too 
illustrious for bis gifts to be refused, I received an ex^ 
quisitely appointed equipage, well worthy the accept* 
ance of a priestess of Terpsichore. 

My salary was now very large ; so ample, that I de- 
termined to furnish a houiie, and take my kind friends, 
the BontonviUe*, as superintendents of my establish- 
ment, and protectors of myself. Occasionally I saw 
Gerald ; sometimes behind the scenes, sometimes in the 
street ; and often, lately, paying inexplicable morning 
visits to Madame. I never remained in her diawing- 
room a moment when he was there ; and, at last, I 
ej(presscd so decidedly my dislike of this iutrusion, that 
he had to leave off calling on my duenna, as she was 
jesAigly entitled, from her being continually by my side 
in the intervals of performance. 

How deeply, how fondly Gerald regarded me, I was 
fully conscious. I knew that I was ever present to his 
thoughts ; that his existence seemed as if devoted to but 
one object ; and yet that very excess of love became dis- 
tasteful ; though I had precluded him from all expres- 
sion of it personally, and only through iu powerful influ- 
ence on my now distinguished position, J was still cer- 
uin it was unchanged. On one of my benefit nighte, 
around a diamond tiara, which was handed to me by my 
maid, I found the following verses ; whose they were, 
my heart well understood; and cold as it was to the 
writer, and still bewildered in its foolish imaginings 
about him, who had so evidently deserted roe, sadness 
for a few minutes overwhelmed me, and I wept bitteriy 
as I perused them : 

While others crowd sround to gaao, 

I humbly stand alone, 
Nor daro my drooplnjfr eyelids raiso 

To thee, the worshipped ent. 
With gesiure bold, and accent free. 

Gay words (Acy careless speak -, 
/ shrink, and sh adder, when I see 

Their breath proftiae ihy cheek. 

One calls for music — and thy eoog 

Is poured with ready skill; 
/seek, amid th' applauding throng, 

To hide my wild heart's thrill *, 
One leads thee to the circling dance, 

Thy fairy hand retains — 
The fire of madness lights my glance, 

Its lava Mis my veins. 

Oh, thou shonldst be a hidden gem, 

Placed in an idol shrine. 
In radiance seen afar, by them 

Who deem thou art not mine ! 
Mine— mine ?— «ud is this hope of yontii, 

A strange word traced on sand. 
Where sudden rolls the wave of truth, 

And sisssps it from the ttrmnd f 
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ArrLiCTioirs scour us of our rust. Adversity, like 
winter weather, is of use to kill those vermin which 
the summer of prosperity is apt to cherish and noui^ 
ish. 
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TwAS midnight— and I watched the clear bright moon. 

Rise sweetly in her calm unclouded noon, 

And all without looked pure as Eden might. 

Ere sin was known or misery could blight. 

Bright danced the dew on yon sweet sleeping isle. 

Like tears of joy that half conceal a smile. 

Ere the broad day of bliss with warmer ray. 

Chase the half melancholy drops away. 

Oh ! t'was a scene Apollo well might love. 

And as I gazed methought from the still grove, 

His heavenly lyre was sounding on mine ear. 

Farther the music spread, and soft and clear 

Each lengthened note did softly melt away. 

Beneath the bright moon's calm and sleeping ray. 

Oh, how my soul was borne away intwined 

In ev'ry tone that floated on the wind ! 

My eyes unconscious sought a sweet repose 

On the colm lake, when from iu waters rose 

A form of female loveliness, so bright, 

So heavenly that I knew the sight 

Was ne'er before to mortals given. I rose 

And would have fled, that I might not expose 

To fairy view one who had dared t'intrude 

Upon her midnight hours, and rest his rude 

Unwelcome gaze on her. But the lov'd sonnd 

Of those sweet -notes had ceas'd to breathe around, 

And oh, she spoke ! The words sunk on mine ear 

So thrillingly they linger ever there. 

" Mortal,*' she cried " I oft' have marked the sigh 

To wing thy way to yon bright star on high, 

And I, a wand'ring spirit of the air, 

Have deign'd to hear thy wish and guide thee there." 

Around my feet a rolling cloud was spread. 

And thro' the midnight air we swiftly fled. 

Far, far away where nought but spirits tread. 

Oh, with what rapture throbb'd my joyful breast 

When first I saw our cloudy chariot rest 

O'er the pure surface of an amber lake, 

Whose lightest waves sweet music ever wake. 

" Look, favor'd mortal," spoke my airy guide, 

And stretched her white arnro'er the amber tide, 

" See, yonder in her majesty appears 

The queen this pigmy bevy loves and fears." 

I looked, and on a swan's smooth back was seen 

In majesty and grace the fairy queen. 

Her pure white robe was of the summw rose, 

But one bright arayrillis leaf she ohose. 

Which a proud royal mantle fonned. Bot 6h ! 

How sweetly had she taught to flow 

O'er her fair face a veil the spider wove, 

And of iu sparkling dew-drops ranged above 

A diadem was formed more exquisite 

Than all our Eastern gems most pure and briglit. 

Her maidens round in natnre's mbes airajred. 

Each various taste and color there displayed. 

One with the tulip's motley laaf adorned. 

And in the sober green another mourned. 

Oh ! gaily sailed the little coon around. 
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And joyoasly their tioy cench sheik sound, 
While breathe their flutes more delicately still, 
Fprmed of the humming' bird's minstrel quill. 
Long on this stranger scene entranced I gazed 
Until the royal maiden slowly raised 
Her beauteous form, and thus the cousft addressed: 
" Oh, brothers ! sisters ! 'tis the hour of rest. 
Long have we sported in the clear noonday ; 
Now to our radiant homes let's wind our way." 
She ceased, and the bright shore was quickly won 
With its light burden by each graceful swa^. 
And ev'ry form was hidden in the cell 
Of its own white or gold or rosy shell. 
Their day was done, and darkly gathered round 
Dull ov'nin^'s mantle o'er that stranger ground. 
When frem the silent scene we turn'd away, 
And back to earth were wafted on our way. 
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ORIGIN OF THE RED-BREAST. 

AN INDIAN LEGJCND.* 

** The fated hour is come — and now 

Thy guardian spirit hovers near ; 
Oh, may he crown thy youihful brow 

With honors to thy race so dear! 
And prosperous has thy course begun— 
Thou, my beloved— my only one. 

'* Now on the fragrant mat recline. 

And rest, in fasting purity. 
Lo ! in thy visions — soft— benign — 

Thou shalt that guardian spirit see : 
And he shall chase all fear and sadness, 
And wake thy soul to strength and gladness." 

Thus spake the red*sire, and his child 

Bowed to his vtrish in gentle seeming. 
He veils his head with gesture mild. 
And patient waits his spirit's dreaming. 
Suns rise and set — ^but no bright morrow 
DawoB on the youth who ' dreams' in sorrow. 

" Father, in evil hour I wait — 

The great Monetto's wrath is gathering 1 
Ah ! let me strive to shun this fate, 

Nor tempt the frown my soul that's withering. 
Nay— yet my child in patience bide thee— 
And honor, health, and fame betide thee. 
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Youth's flash and freshness fades — and now. 
Slow through each vein the blood is wandering. 
Faintness steals o'er the pallid brow ; 
The sire bends low, in silent pondering. 
No stir— no sign of life perceiving, — 
Save in that bosoms gentle heaving. 

O'er sheetylake, and forest wild, 

The tenth bright n»on in splendor rose. 
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" Haste, brin^ the maize." His famished child 
To feed, with joy the parent goes. 
Elate with pride, with hope high swelling, 
He gains the lone and leafy dwelling. 

Hark ! whose the voice which murmuring low. 

Steals on his ear in tones of sadness 7 

"'Tis his — my son's." Where flies the glow. 

From the high brow— that drives the gladness f 

Oh, what is thus his hope o'ershading? 

His breast with keenest grief invading ? 

^The noble foros^youth is there.<— 
What is it then, thy soul is dreading T — 
— O'er his broad chest and shoulders bare, 
A rich Vermillion tint is spreading! 
Soft plumes his graceful form unfolding^— 
The father stands with woe beholding. 

And — "Leave me not, my son I" he cries^— 

" Nor pierce my heart with this keen anguish!" 

Swift from the earth a Red-breast flies, 
Whose eyes with grief and pity languish.* 

And o'er his head while gently soaring, 

Soft liquid tones 'gan sweetly ponring. 

" Father, lament me not-^'twas ^ain 
To strive with fate— the spirit's boding. 

Disclosed a future filled with pain— 
A heart with anxious cares corroding. 

Now happier far, by thee I'll dwell. 

And to vain honors bid farewell. 

" Thy mom, thy noon, and evening hours, 

I'll cheer with ceaseless melody, 
And seeking still his peaceful bowers. 

The friend of man will ever be. 
And in wild forest, mead or grove. 
Be the fond harbinger ef love." 

A. E. L. 
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BT THE KEY. J. H. CtlNCR. 

A HAPFT smile upon thy cheek is playing. 
Soft as the sunrise on the dewy rose ; 
O'er all thy lovely face its light it throws. 

And thy blue eye its influence betraying, 

Gleams mirthfully from out its half-closed lid^ 

Like violet buds by leafy covering hid. 

The searcher's gaze with joyous light repaying; 
So that if o'er thy features thou shouldst throw 
Such veil as hides the dames of Mexico, 
Thine eye alone revealing, — I should know 

That thy face beamed with Joy's refulgent smile ; 
So eloquent of heart-felt mirth, that eye 
Would tell the tale thy lip would fain deny> 

And speak of gladness unallied to guile. 

Darek€$Urt Mass. 
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Origi Dal. 
ESSAY ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

BT Mas. X. C. SMBURT. 

''A country which has no national literature, or a literature 
too ia«ignlficant to force itMelf abroad, niu»t always be, to its 
aeif kbora, at least in every important spiritual respect, an 
udIuiowd and misestimated country." — edimbugh review. 

. So much has been written by the ablest pens on both 
sides of the Atlantic, npon the subject of American 
Literatinpe, that it seems presumptuous now to attempt 
its discossion ; but the resources of our rapidly growing 
iMMintry, and the station which she holds among the 
nations of the earth, render it a topic of daily increas- 
ing importance to all who make any pretensions to pa- 
triotism or lilemry taste. To form an idea of the science 
of a liatioa we must examine its various institutions for 
the instruction of its youth; to learn a proper estima- j **o"*^ '"^^ make some approach to such a class, but 
tion of its literature we need only make ourselves ac- devoted as they are to active employment in their seve- 
quainted with its periodical press. If we take the most ral duties, they have but little time for the pursuit of 
cursory view of the monthly, weekly and daily journals ; classic lore or the speculations of abstract tiuth. All 
which traverse our country from Georgia to Maine, we , u«eful labor can demand a high price in American, but 
cannot fail to bo struck with the variety of talent which | we have scarcely yet learned to rank the intellectual 
they exhibit, however wc may complain of them for i above the physical, and years must elap^ie before our 
want of independence, party spirit, etc. The fugitive l' citizens can live as well by the exercise of the brains as 



cures a competence for his family and bequeaths them 
an estate rich in ntiture's bounties-~all look with con- 
tempt upon the inactive student. To them his habits 
seem those of confirmed indolence, fo^ the man who takes 
up a book to amuse himself during his hour of relaxa- 
tion from bodily labor can never be made to comprehend 
the intense and wasting toil of mental exertion. The 
page which he reads with so little effort, he supposes to 
have been written quite as easily, and remunerating an 
author seems to him like bestowing the wages of indus- 
try on idleness. He who has courage enough to devote 
himself to learning, with its usual attcndant-^poverty, 
is pitied by his friends and ridiculed by the world as 
one who has banished himself from the society of his 
fellows, in pursuit of a vain shadow. He will, in truth, 
find himself alone : there are few professedly literary 
men in our country, certainly not enough to form a 
class with whom he may unite himself. Our profes- 



poetry which floats from paper to paper, read, admired 
and then forgotten, is of a far higher order than that 
which made the reputation of many a votary of the 
rouses in the days of Queen Anne ; while many of the 
slightly-sketched tales and essays which are thrown into 
oblivion, after they have afforded a momentary amuse- 
ment, are worthy of an Addison or a Goldsmith. But 



, by the work of their hands. The roads to wealth are 

I 

I so numerous and so easily trodden, while the path of 
; science is so rugged and unpromising that it is not to be 
I regarded as a matter of sui prise if our youth are temp- 
I ted rather by the glitteiing prizes which await them dX 
\ the shrine of Flutus, than by the laurel bough which 
grows by the temple of Minerva. The influence of 



the very abundance of talent causes it to be undervalued ' wealth they feel at every step of their progress in life ; 
and we examine the pages of a magazine as we might i but time may bleach the dark-brown locks and disease 



a cabinet of gems, where the richness of the collection | 
soon makes us too fastidious to pause over any thing of 
less price than the diamond. The reproaches which 



furrow the lofty brow before the fadeless laurel wreath 
can be won and worn. A few gifted spirits may rise 
superior to the temptations of worldly aggrandizement. 



liave been cast upon America for her total neglect of: and struggle successfully against the tide of popular 



the elegances of life will never more be beard. The 
young nation has heretofore labored for the means of 
existence — industry has brought wealth and she is now 
able to indulge in luxuries. Wo have our poets and 
our painters, our architects and our sculptois, our wri- \ 
ters and our readers, and while establishing institutions 
for the promotion of the fine arts we have but just awa- 1 
kened to the necessity of forming a national literature. ' 
Heretofore there have been two grand obstacles in 
the way of the establishment of a national literature, 
viz: the want of literary patronage, which necessarily 
involves a want of literary industry, and a strange fond- 
ness among our writers for foreign rather than Ameri- 
can sul^jects on which to employ their pens. The defi- 
ciency of patronage may be more easily explained than 
remedied. We are essentially an active, industrious, 
commercial people, and the merchant who sits poring 



opinion, but how few are they compared with the multi- 
tude who, after a few ineflectual attempts, either sink 
into oblivion, or cease their efiorls, and float onward 
with the current. Wo want literary patronage, such as 
will enable men to live in comfort, if not in afl3ue&ce, 
by the exercise of their intellectual as well as their 
physical powers. We want a spirit of liberality among 
all classes of men, such as may enable tbom to regard 
the author as a no less useful member of society than a 
member of some cvery-day profession. Then and not 
till then can we hff\'e a literary class in society — a class 
willing to admit all who can show themselves qualified, 
and which demands no other qualifications than the 
possession of intellectual superiority. 

The disposition which too many of our authors has 
shown to travel abroad in search of subjects for the 
exercise of their intellect, may be, in some measure, 



over his ledger, calculating the riches which the four '! attributed to the want of independence which has here- 



winds of heaven are daily wafting into his coffers— the 
settler who takes his a^rtM his shoulder and trudges off 
into the wilderness witPthe certainty of there building 
up his fortune — even the farmer who by hard labor pro- 



tofore prevailed among our critics. Until very recently 
a book written by an American was scarcely deemed 
worthy to come under the scalping-knife of criticism 
unless it had first attracted the notice of an English re^ 
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viewer, and if written upon an American subject would f| now a name for herself— she is one of our national glo- 
have inevitably fallen lifeless from the press. Few have 'I ries — our Sedgwick. Nor would we bestow on Mrs. 
been found prepared to brave the unequal conflict with , Sigoumey the namebornebyone whom we alike lament, 
opinion, and many a young writer who might have been , I mean Felicia Hemans. Few people are aware of the 
a glory to our country has been allowed to sink into absurdity they commit when they attempt to class to- 
oblivion, while our reading public have been insulted by gcthcr the poetry of two individuals. Poetry is so 
the re-production of myriads of trashy English books, ', closely connected with the feelings and affections that 



exaggerated in sentiment, bombastic in style and false 
in delineation. I said few have boon found, but Ameri- 
ca may well be proud of those few. Long before our 
eyes were opened to see the exhaustless mine of literary 
wealth which our country held within its bosom, Irving, 
Paulding, and at a somewhat later period, Cooper, 
coined some of iu fine gold and sent it forth to the 
world stamped with the impress of genius. The name 
of Irving will be loved so long as America exists : he 
has associated himself with our most intimate sympathies 
—he has discovered the sources of our smiles and tears 
—wo have laughed with him till our " eyes ran o'er with 
glee," and we have wept with him till our tears fell like 
rain-drops on his page. How, then, can we think of 
him as the mere author, the nominis umbra ? It is 
Irving; the man, the fellow-citizen, the friend, whom we [ the manners living as they rise," there never could be 
love 0ren though our eyes may never have rested on his fi"«' studies than are to be found at home. The eccen- 
face. And who does not honor Paulding, the keen sa- trie backwoods-man, the haughty Southerner, the qna- 
tirist of foreign fopperies, the true-hearted American ^^er-M^^® descendant of William Penn, the acute New- 
author, whoso every thought has been devoted to his \ Englander, and the thousand queer phases which cba- 
country? His pen has ever been employed in her ser- racter assumes in our Atlantic cities, might furnish a 
Tice, whether he used its point to sting those who would lifetime of employment to a satirist. The student of 
undermine her strength by luxury, or its feather to paint political economy, and the philosophy of roan can have 



unless we could find two persons who thought, and felt, 
and acted precisely alike, we could never find them wri- 
ting similar poetry. We might as well compare the 
gentle ripple of the lake with the rapid running of the 
mighty river, as attempt to judge of Mrs. Sigoemey 
and Mrs. Hemans by the same rules of criticism. Be- 
sides, we would have our writers known by their own 
names, and not set ourselves to the task of weaWng for 
them a chaplet of the leaves which have dropped from 
other's garlands. 

Our country, however, it now fully awakened, and 

our literary aspirants have learned that the true aim of 

their ambition must be to acquire distinction as national 

writers. The field which lies before them is an immense 

For the painter of society who seeks to "catch 



one. 



her exquisite scenery and the workings of human na- 
ture in the hearts of her sons. Cooper has done more 
good abroad than at home. His books were American 
in scenery and incident, as such they were received 
with avidity in Europe, and though creatures such as 
he drew never existed in this or any other quarter of the 
globe, still they served to keep alive the interest which 
our literature had now awakened. Many a brilliant 
name may now be found among our authors who are 
American in heart as well as by birth. We have a Bry- 
ant whose soul is filled with images of beauty, and 
whose words breathe the sweetness of the " sttmmer 
wind," His knuse was bom amid our forest scenery, 
and though her eye has since delighted to watch ** the 
blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,'* yet does she turn 
with unabated lovo to her native shores. Halleck, too, 
has followed no foreign leader in his flights of fancy. 
His feelings are the impulsesof an American heart, and 



satire leaves us only cause to regret that its local merit they owe their native land. Let their hopes of indivi 



no better opportunity than is afl'orded by oor free insti- 
tutions and the consequent freedom of opinion which 
prevails. And for him, who, turning from the study of 
mankind, devotes himself to the contemplation of the 
works of God, we could ask no nobler themes than our 
magnificent country can aflTord. The towering moun- 
tain, the untrodden wilderness, the broad prairie spread- 
ing like a sea of verdure, the pathless forest, with its 
" dim monastic aisles," the expansive lake, the silvery 
waterfall, the world-astonishing cataract, all are there 
in matchless beauty, to fill the eye and the imagination. 
The poet and the novelist need look no farther than his 
native soil to find subjects by which to immortalize them- 
selves. Let them go abroad for study— let them enlarge 
their minds by communion with their fellows in every 
clime— let them ponder over the time-worn institutions 
of other lands, and gaze upon the crumbling ruins of 
a by-gone age, but let them then return to pay the debC 



caimot be more fully estimated beyond the broad Athin 
tic. 

How it irks the ear of a patriot when the names, ; 
however honored, of the gifted in another land are ap- : 
plied to our own writers. Who has not felt indignant ' 
9t hearing Miss Sedgwick styled the Edgeworth of our 
country T Whether her hand pourtrays the sweet Hope 



dual fame be interwoven with her glory, than even the 
laurel would seem to them worthless if it grew on any 
other soil. 

Much is now doing for the cause of literature, hut 
much yet remains to be done. Our young men must 
be taught that wealth is not the only good. The deso- 
lation which is now sweeping over the land, prostra^ 



Leslie, the stately Grace Campbell, the noble Magawas- ' ting the golden harvest which men hoped to gamer ia 
ea, or the excellent Aunt Deborah, she is alike feminine, ', their barns, and, alas f crushiM[ with it many a noble 
natural and American. Why then should we bestow on > spirit, may well teach them ^B a lesson. Our country 
her the mantle which has fallen from the shoulders of needs intellectual laborers. Our sons must be educa- 
anotber f She is no copyist of another's skill ; she has I ted in such a manner that if suddenly summoned to 
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•erve tbeir ooontfy they may be ready. A mere milita- 
ry education was once sufficient for this purpose ; but 
we 6g:ht now with other weapons than the sword and 
masket. The cool bead, the collected judgment, the 
warm patriotism, the Unswerving integrity of the states- 
man are the noblest arms which one can wield for his 
native land. It is not alone as a poet, a philosopher, or 
a satirist that a man may acquire distinction ; every 
member that occupies the floor in our houses of Congress 
is in objcfet of attention both to his fellow-citizens and 
to the assembled thousands of Europe. The old world 
it calmly looking on to behold the result o^ our grand 
experiment of self-government^ and surely it behoves ns 
to make every eflfort for its success. 

" Let me make the totu of a nation and I care not 
who makes its tows,'' said one who had carefully exam- 
ined the secret springs of human actions. The laws of a 
country may be the best ever planned, yet public opi- 
nioa will sometimes rule in spite of thero, and is it not 
then important that public opinion should be properly 
directed f The same impulses which are wrought upon 
for puqKMWS of evil by demagogues might be wrought 
upon for good by better men. The annoying influence 
of newspapers will afford some critorion by which to 
judge of the power which a national literature would 
exercise over a nation so generally educated as our own. 

If ever we hope to see the day when truth shall pre- 
vail over party spirit, and the people shall in all cases 
sbide by "principles not men,*' it most bo brought about 
by the general diffusion of knowledge and the establish- 
ment of a national, a patriotic literature. But that 
time can never come unless our authors are enabled to 
devote themselves to mental rather than manuel labor. 
Our philosophic students of human nature must not be 
obliged to steal a few brief moments from an arduous 
business or a toilsome profession for snch pursuits. Our 
gifted poets must no longer be compelled to turn their 
eyes from the book of nature while they pore over a 
dull ledger or waste their floe powers on the columns of 
a daily paper. The labors of the intellect, pleasant 
though they be, are sufficiently severe without adding 
the never-ending tasks of business. The lamp of lifo 
while fed only with the student's midnight oil will waste 
quite soon enough without consuming its pure light over 
the dull details of a working-day world. 



Original. 
TO MY YOUNG FRIEND E , 

on EXCXIVINO A VASE 07 ARTiriClAL FLOWERS. 

I THAffK thee, dear one, for thy gift, 

So beauteous to the eye ; 
For oft as it may meet the sight, 

Thy love I shall descry. 

These flowers will Ion§ remain anchar.g*d. 

And thus, Affi^^Bfs ray 
For thee within i^Reart shall shine, 

Thro' many a future day. a. d. tv. 

11 



Original. 

THE CHILD'S GRATITUDE. 

mscaiBXD TO miss aovxs x. datmoh. 

BT Joan J. ADAMS. 

The following lines, vrritten impromptu, were sagges- 
ted by a truly affecting scene which is imperfectly de- 
scribed in the poem. The letter alluded to came at a 
moment of great pecuniary distress, and the tears of 
joy which its contents called forth aWlkened apprehen- 
sions in the recipient's child, a charftting little girl, but 
three years of age. On being told that the letter brought 
cfomfort, and that she should now have plenty of food and 
clothes, she exclaimed i ** What, mother .^' and her beau- 
tiful blue eyes lighted up with a heavenly expression— 
"shall I have plenty of victuals and clothes f Oh, 
mother ! shall I thank God ?" and immediately throw- 
ing herself into an attitude of prayer, her little soul 
seemed to exhale in childish expressions of gratitude. 
Tears fell from me such as I never before shed, and all 
my philosophy vanished. I sighed to be rich. 



With trembling hands the seal was broke/ 
And, lo t a troMure it disclosed-^ 

The mother's joy no language spoke. 
For feeling's fountain then unclosed. 

Ko words her joy could utterance give. 
So fast the heart warm tears did flow} 

In comfort she again may live. 
But see, that cherub's look of woe. 

" Oh, mother, what aflflicts yon to T 
Nay, nay, dear mother, do not cry !" 

" My child, for joy my tears do flow. 
Come, let me kiss that dew-gem'd eye. 

" The treasure which I here do find 
Will bring thee food, and raiment warm ; 

And midst the winter's piercing wind, 
The cheering pile our hearth to charm. 

** Kiss me, my child— another kiss ! 

The path of gloom which long I've trod. 
By friendship's ray now glows with bliss .'" 

" Oh, mother ! shall I thank my God r" 

Then on her knees, that cherub child, 
Her little hands did thankful raise : 

It seemed as if a seraph smiled. 
When broke those simple notes of praise. 

Could, grasping Avarice behold 
A scene like that I witnessed there 

No longer he'd the boon withhold. 
But fly to win the cherub's prayer. 
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OrigiBftl. 
THE "SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE." 

BT CHARLES OILMAN. 

Thomas Jeppkrson Fox was the very personifica- 
tion of fun and frolic. Though some two or three years 
my senior in age as well as collegiate standing, he did 
not maintain towards me that hauteur and reserve so 
cfaaiacterisiic of those undcr^graduates, whose term is 
about drawing to a close. As we were natives of the 
same village, " somewhere down east," and had been 
intimate from our earliest youth, the circumstance, no 
doubt, had a tendency to do away, as far as we were 
concerned, those conventional distinctions which exist 
in all of our Universities. The fact, too, that Jeff, as 
he was familiarly termed, was endowed with a natural 
ease and frecdoi^ of manner, rendered it difficult for 
scholastic dignity to sit otherwise than lightly upon him. 
He maintained a mediocre standin/; in his class, and, as 
might be inferred from the intimations already given in 
relation to his temperament, he was extremely partial to 
relaxation. This disposition was peculiarly manifest in 
his unconquerable propenuity for innocent amusement"— 
for there was nothing vicious in his character^which 
was always sought to be indulged whenever the most 
trivial opportunity offered to gratify it, and I do not 
hazard my reputation for " truth and voracity" as 
Jacot Bunker was wont to say, when I add that Jefi' 
never seemed at a loss for an opportunity. 

In the autumn of 182-, our class received an addition 
to its number in the person of master William Winkle- 
ton Anson, who came fresh from the halls of Harvard, 
where he had not tarried a sufficient length of time to 
" gain a settlement," even under the pauper act. How 
he could have been refused admittance to the lower 
class of that august institution, was not w*ith us a mat- 
ter of so much surprise as the fact that he was admitted 
A Sophomore in ours. But so it was, strange as it may 
aeem. Master William was '* born, bred, and brung 
up," as they say on Cape Cod, in the Literary Empo- 
rium. This circumstance, as it will be shown, was not 
the making of him, and. what is worse, never could 
supply what nature, for good reasons, no doubt, left 
undone. He had a weak bump on his cranium, though 
it was something of a "let-up," which subsequent inci- 
dents tend strangely to indicate. The fact was, that 
his self-sufficiency was intolerable. He was a veritable 
Sir Oracle, who said, 

** When I ope my lips, 
Let no dog bark." 

This trait was exemplified strongly in oft-repeated 
boasts of his wondrous powers of elocution. It was a 
complete monomania with him. Judging from his ac- 
tions and manner, one would suppose that he verily 
believed that Demosthenes, in all his glory, was no 
more to be compared to him, than a rush-light to the 
moon. Notwithstanding his high pretensions, he had 
not wit enough— «nd this is a natural sequence — to 
know when others were making sport with him. A 
more fit subject for our jovial friend could not have been 



found, and he did not overlook him, when seeking for a 
bit of sport. 

The last expedient of my friend Fox had, but a few 
weeks prior to the circumstance I am now about to re- 
, late, been tried with his usual success, when he hap* 
I pened to advert to my new classmate. " Friend Mor- 
4 ton," said he, " that Anson is a rare subject for a joke» 
and suppose now we have a " wee bit" of amusement 
for our comfort and relaxation. I know where to take 
him, and have thought of %, plan for a capital frolic." 
" What is it?" I inquired. " You know," said he, 
" how he is eternally boasting of bis powers of elocu- 
tion. 'Tis but a day or two since that I heard him say 
that there was not a chap in the University who could 
cope with him. Now, as the boy said when he jumped 
into the mud-puddle, I am not the fellow to take a 
stump. V\\ go to him this ' identical same' day, and 
inform him that it has long been contemplated by the 
Seniors to offer a prize for the best specimen of elocu- 
tion ; and that, after mature deliberation, it had been 
decided that he and I should compete for it;— -a silver 
medal with a $uUable device." " If I don't make 
'suitable arrangements' to have old University Hall 
resound on the occasion, then, my dear fellow, I'll doff 
my sirname!" "Good!" said I, slapping him on the 
shoulder, " go and try him while you are in the mood 
for it, and let me know the result." " Faith, I will !" 
and he was off in a tangent. 

I should have remarked that Fox, though so strongly 
predisposed to merriment, ordinarily looked as grave as 
a country parson, and he was once taken for one of the 
clergy in a strange place. Nothing could discompose 
him if he endeavored to maintain his usual rigidity of 
countenance. No better person, therefore, could have 
been selected to approach master William without sus- 
picion. I was confident of his success, for I had had 
too frequent evidence of his attempts to carry his point, 
lo distrust him. After the lapse of an hour, be came 
into my room again in high glee, " Well, Ned," said 
I he, " I have arranged matters to a charm. The way I 
stuffed him was not slow. If ' soft sawder' ever had the 
desired effect, I did not use it to any disadvantage." 
" Let me know," said I, " how you managed with him." 
"Certainly, my dear Ned," he replied; " I went to his 
room, and what should I hear, as luck would have it, 
but master Bombastes himself declaiming with an 
alarming violence, and if one could form an opinion 
from the stamping and ' to-and-froing,' action was not 
wanting to accompany the woids. As soon as I could 
find an hiatus, I knocked at his door, and in I went, as 
usual. I addressed him somewhat in this style : 

"How are you, to-day, my good friend? I find you 
indulging in the ruling passion, which must, some day, 
elevate you to a high rank in our legislative councils." 
" I know it, I know it, Mr. Fox," he remarked, with 
great confidence ; " and my towering ambition, sir, will 
not rest satisfied till I attain the loftiest summit of dis- 
tinction's noount. Take ^i^mir, take a chair, Mr. Fox ; 
I am so exhausted ; IfMoc^^Bis almost entirely out of 
breath; such an effort I soiaRi make." I observed to 
him that he should not waste his energies in private. 
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but should appear more frequently in public, and eom- 
plimeoted bis modesty in the highest terms. ** Your 
advice," said he, " is excellent, most excellent ; but, 
my dear sir, when I get into the spirit of a thing, I am 
irresistibly hurried into a vehemence which a Kean or a 
Macready well might envy. I am completely enrap- 
tured, led away by this most sublime and noble of all 
the arts." " You are enthusiastic," I continued ; "but 
without a proper share of enthusiasm, how could the 
orator excel ? Your fellow-students are sensible of the 
stand you take among us, and are desirous of an oppor^ 
tnnity of witnessing your powers. It has long been 
contemplated to have a public declamation, and to offer 
a splendid silver medal as a prize to be awarded to the 
best speaker of the two selected. That occasion has 
been deemed a fit opportunity for an exhibition of your 
powers ; aud my class, who will manage the business, 
have selected me as your opponent. I freely acknow- 
ledge my inabiliQr to cope with you, and endeavored to 
be excused, but they said I must serve, and you, there- 
fore, cannot bM to be the successful speaker. The com- 
mittee of adjudication on our respective merits will be 
composed of seven of my class-mates, ' free and disin- 
terested,* and their chairman will award the prize. 
Wednesday afternoon is the time appointed, and the 
exercises will take place in the chapel. Each is to 
select his own piece for declamation. Shall I announce 
to the committee your acceptance of their invitation 7" 
" With tho most heart-felt satisfaction, I express my 
entire willingness to gratify their wishes. I will be 
prepared at the appointed time and place." 

Having fulfilled my pretended mission, I left his 
room, and when fairly out of his hearing, I burst into a 
loud laugh at the very idea of ihe thing. " Now, Ned, 
keep dark, lest we should be discovered before the plan 
is matured and carried out. I will see Cox, Joe Butler, 
Simpson, Barker, Putnam, Hunter, and Cody, let them 
into the secret, prepare the place of operation in accord- 
ance with what has been said to Anson." So my 
laughter-loving friend went to wait upon the said Cox, 
Butler, etc. Instead of initiating the reader into the 
modus operandi agreed on by the conclave, they will 
find it developed as the case proceeds. 

Wednesday afiernoon, big with the fate of master 
Anson and the silver medal, soon came. It was a very 
appropriate time, being a leisure afternoon and not very 
seldom occupied in some such frolic. The chapel was 
in the projection of old University Hall, having a stage 
on the south side in front of the^ulpit. It was elevated 
some four or five feet above the main floor, and covered 
an area of some twenty feet. In the rear the judges sat, 
"all in a row," Joe Butler, a corpulent youngster, occu- 
pying the centre. Joe could assume a good share of 
mock dignity when occasion required, and the present 
one presented strong claims upon the exercise of this 
faculty. The hall was crowded with under-graduates, 
and a few "invited guests." Joe arose with great dig- 
■ity and requested the u|djttice not to manifest any de- 
monstration of feeling, ^Hhated to arrest the progress 
of the exercises. He th^announced that the exercises 
would commence with a recitation of Collins' celebrated 



It. 



Ode on the Pastiont" by William Winkleton Anson. 
Thereupon, said William mounted the rostrum, and, 
making a very slight inclination of his head, proceeded 
through the first four lines in a very mild, insinuating 
strain. But when he came to the fifth line, 
*' Exulting, trembling, raging, fkioting,'* 

our orator began to "put in the $cientifiet" The 
"exulting" went off like a flash of lightning; the 
" trembling," as if the shaft had made a " dead shot" ; 
the "raging" brought the thunder along; and the 
" fainting" came near being fearfully theatrical, which 
melted one innocent little Freshman into tears. " Tho 
Passions," in fine, were completely " used up," " all 
uttered and torn," and when he reached the last stan- 
za, ho struck into a " square trot," immediately after 
which he went off amid the plaudits of an attonithed 
audience. Master William took his seat, casting 
towards my friend Fox a look which plainly meant, 
"You can*t beat that." 

Butler, ere the apparent demonstration of applause 
had subsided, arose and called upon Fox to come for- 
ward. He ascended with a strong, firm step, looking 
for all the world as if he was charged with something 
potent, and made a bow so low that those before him 
could see the dorsal region. To the surprise of all not 
in the secret, he commenced in a " hop, skip and jump" 
strain the " Beggar* » Petition^* maintaining his wonted 
gravity of phiz, and manifesting a very apparent con- 
sciousness of " doing the handsome thing." When he 
spoke of his "trembling limbs," the action was power- 
ful. I know not with what to compare the shaking of 
his knees. His " tattered clothes," which he grabbed 
spasmodically, unfortunately for the occasion, happened 
to be his " best go-to-meetings," in no particular an- 
swering the first mentioned description* The " furrow" 
of the "grief-worn cheek" was invisible to human op- 
tics, but when he came to the "flood of tears," he mode 
serious endeavor to suit the action to the word. He 
did not accomplish the design, though he rubb'd his 
eyes with the fold of his coat with good intent, and 
looked quite as ludicrous as John Sefton, when relating 
to on impatient audience the "unfortunate occurrence" 
which prevented the appearance of his brother. The 
effect may be easily imagined. One broad guffaw filled 
chapel. The remaining stanzas were "executed," lite- 
rally, and what was evident to all but Anson-— inten- 
tionally. As Jeff retired, his departure was accompa- 
nied by multitudinous groans and hisses, this being a 
part of the plan of operation, as well as the lavish ap- 
plause bestowed in the earlier part of the exercises upon 
his competitor. All this, however, had the desired 
effect in raising the expectations of the latter, who was 
all attention to what was being enacted. 

" The last sad duty" was left to the judges of the 
performances in deciding on the respective merits of the 
competitors. This, however, as they understood the 
game, was no difficult task. Joe Butler, drawing up in 
his chair, and gravely toming to his compeers on the 
right and left, as if in wise consultation, at length arose 
from his seat and announced to the assembly that they 
had " unanimously altogether" agreed that the prize 
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should be awarded of right to William Winkleton An- 
son. This brought oat a respoote of three ebeen, lood 
and long. The " successful c^didate*' was desired to 
cone forward and reeeive the prize. Whereupon, he 
again ascended, amid continued cheers, the rostrum. 
The illustrious seven arose and formed a semi-circle 
around the prize-ee, the assemblage also arising simul- 
'Aoeously. Butler then drew from his eoat-pocket, 
carefully enveloped in soft paper, the medal with a 
flaming scarlet ribbon appended thereto, an insinuation, 
by the way, that the recipient might, some day or other, 
OQ discovering the joko, by looking in the same glass, 
discern a r^fieeHon, Its size, according to recollection, 
was about that of the bottom of a small Biittania tea- 
poy and of a similar shape, and looked " very like" 
blochiin. On one side were, in large characters, the 
initials " D. F." ; and on the other, whether the words 
" Reward of merit," or something else, I cannot say; 
but, as was suggested at the time, the " Reward of 
merriment* would not have been inappropriate. After 
some brief remarks, ''suited to the occasion," Butler 
jrfaoed the ribbon around master Anson's neck, and the 
medal dangled in front with the aforesaid ** D. F." on 
the exterior. Here the performances were closed, and. 
the assembly was broken up amid an astounding roar, 
though the roar^e little imagined his peculiar posi- 
tion. 

Whether he ever ascertained the true meaning of the 
initials, I would not undertake to say. On inquiry of 
Fox, Anson was told that they represented " J)oetu» 
Fandi," Anglioe, " skilled in speaking." Some per- 
son, when mentioning of the matter afterwards, was so 
uncharitable as to say that in plain English they really 
meant something else. 

BangoTf Maine. 



Original. 
VENITE PER ME CARI AMICI. 

Come you for me, come you for me, 

Dear friends, do you glide over Adrians sea. 
The long colonnades, and the marble halls, 

Whose silvery shadow on Brenta falls, 
Havfe you left them yet — while tho myrtle's flower 

Is bathed in the cool gleaming fountain's shower, 
Where droop the wreaths of the purple rose, 

Where the feathery stem of the while almond blows, 
Have you left them, to come to my cold grey cell. 

Where bo long, and so lonesome, I watched for you 
well, 
Have you left them, to bear me o'er Adria's sea, 

Dear friends, my own kind ones, oh, come ye for me 7 

O come you for me, come you for me. 

Birds that are winging so happy and free. 
From your nest's where the forest's leaves deepen in 
gloom. 
From the vales, where the young vines have opened 
their bloom 
From the mountains they showed me once, far, far 
away^- 



Where springs of pure water leap out intodey 
On your wings, your soft wings, will you carry roe there. 

To the flowers, to the waters, to sweet blowing air, 
To the bare barren hill, to the lone forest tree. 

Birds of the wilderness come ye for me f 

Come ye for me, come ye for me, 

Sunbeams that crimson on Adria's sea, 
Ye have sparkled all day upon palace, and tower. 

Ye have stolen in your brightness through garden and 
bower. 
Ye have gleamed on the wave, ye have slept on the shore. 

And now are your beautiful wanderings o'er ; 
For I see on the golden threads of your rays, 

Angels of glory, that pass from my gaze. 
Oh, leave me not, melt not away in the sea, 

Thou last brilliant sunbeam— oh, come tkau (or me ' 

Come ye for me, come ye for me. 

Winds ever jf^ous, as well ye may be, 
As ye sweep on the clouds o'er the broad blue sky, 

Or steal through the rich orange bods Uke a sigh. 
Or curl in your own flerce sport, lu foam. 

The deep sea's bosom where fearless ye roam, 
Whirling in strength, on your viewless path, 

Coming in tempest, in darkness, and wrath. 
Oh, to be with ye, in all your wild glee, 

Oh, freo, happy winds, are ye coming for met 

Come ye for me, come ye for me. 

Stars that arc mirrored in Adria's sea. 
Ye have glittered, and glowed on me, one by one, 

Amid all your fair thousands, eh ! why is there none 
Will leave for a moment those bowers of light. 

And gliding away o'er the blue fields of night. 
To brighten these cold sad walls with your eyes. 

Where forsaken, forgotten, my crushed spirit lies, 
Pouring wild plaints to the false, heartless sea. 

Living stars of night, Heaven — oh, come ye for me ! 

Ye come not, ye come not-— these desolate walls 

With their dull sullen echoes are mocking my calls; 
My friends are all smiling in splendid domes. 

Little think they of me in those beautiful homes ; 
Each bird has passed on to its own gentle nest i 

The sunbeam is shrouded afar in the west; 
The winds too are sleeping, the stars are so still ; 

But there's one coming for me-*I know that A« will, 
So calm, and so cold, without sound, without breath. 

And the dark monks all tell me, how fearful is death! 
But I care not, far, far «ver Adria's sea. 

He will bear me for ever-«-oh, come thou for me! 

UESLIK. 
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Wx will not say 



Farewell to thee ; for every unborn age 

Shall mix thee with its household charities— 

The Sage shall greet thee with his benison. 

And woman shrine thaM^ vestal flame 

In all the temples of ol^Hictity, 

And the young child shaU take thee by the hand 

And travel with a surer step to Heaven. 
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CHA.PTKR III. 

<* It wu a lodge of ample iize, 
B«t straoge of structure and doTioe; 
Of tuch materials as arouad 
The workman's hand had readiest found. 
Lopped of tlieir boughs, their hoar trunks baradf 
And by the liatcbet rudely squared, 
To give the walls their destined height. 
The sturdy oak and ash unite { 
While moss and clay and leaves combined 
To fence each crevice from the wind. 
The lighter pine trees over head, 
Their slender length for rafters spread, 
And withered grass and rushes dry, 
Supplied a russet canopy." 

Tahmiroo, the Indian girl, was still eitling under the 
pine, as Mary Derwent had left her. While the coral 
was bat half twisted in her hair, she had stopped in her 
graceful task, and, sinking gently back to the bank of 
moss which formed her seat, reclined on her elbow, with 
her long tresses half unbraided, and floating in wavy 
masses over her person. She was yielding to the repose 
of a soft and dreamy reverie, new, and very sweet to her 
wild, young heart, when the sound of voices and the 
dash of an oar aroused her. She started to her feet and 
listened. The fire flashed back to those large dark 
eyes, but late so pleasant and soft in their expression, 
and a rich crimson rushed to her cheek. The voices 
ceased for a moment ; then were renewed, and the rapid 
strokes of the paddle became still more audible. Tah- 
meroo sprang forward and ran up to a point of the hill 
which commanded a view of the river. The little canoe, 
with iu band of red paint, was making from the shore, 
and in it was Jane Derwent, with the head of the de- 
formed girl resting in her lap. The back of the oars- 
man was toward the shore; his head was bent, and the 
eyes, the beautiful eyes, of Jane Derwent were fixed on 
him* with an expression which Tahmeroo*s heart, 
new and unlearned as it was, taught her to understand. 
A sensation of surprise, anger and fear, thrilled through 
the heart of the young Indian, and then a smile, vivid and 
bright as a burst of sunshine after a tempest, broke over 
her face. 

The oarsman had turned his head, and his face was 
revealed. Tahmeroo breathed deeply and turned away. 
It seemed as if an arrow had been withdrawn from her 
heart by the sight of that face. She hurried down the 
hill toward a clump of black alders that overhung the 
river^s brink, and unmoored a light canoe hitherto con- 
cealed beneath the dark foliage. Placing herself in the 
bottom, she give two or three vigorous strokes with the 
paddle, and shot like a bird up the stream. 

As Tahmeroo proceeded up the river, the scenery, 
till then half pastoral, h^^ublime, became more savage 
and gloomy in its aspeM: 



Huge rocks shot up against 
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the sky in picturesque grandeur; the foliage which 
clothed them grew dusky in the waning Ught, and fell 
back to the ravines in dark , heavy shadows. A gloom hung 
about the towering precipices, and the thick masses of 
vegetation, like funeral drapery swathing the pillars and 
wild arclies of a monastic ruin. It was the darkness 
of a gathering tempest. There was something sublioM 
and almost awful in the gradual and silent mustering of 
the elements. Tahmeroo was of a savage race, and sha 
loved the wild and fierce in nature with the enthusiasm 
of a daring spirit ; but the red blood that kindled her 
heart to more than feminine courage was mingled with 
that of a gentle and civilized class. She was but half an 
Indian-^1 a woman^-and her high spirit cowered be- 
neath the sombre magnificence of the hour and the scene* 
Though esger to reach her destination, her arm relaxed 
its vigor, and the little canoe crept timidly up the river, 
while she looked anxiously about, now on the frowning 
banks, and then op into the darkened sky. The broken 
clouds suiting up from the west like a troop of fright 
ened birds with their wings in motion, aroused her to 
fresh exertion. She bent to her task with an energy 
that sent the perspiration like rain-drops to her forehead. 
The paddles glanced rapidly in and out of the water, and 
the canoe sped on and on, with the velocity of a sparrow- 
hawk in the air. At length it curved round with a bold 
sweep, and shot into the stupendous gap through which 
the Lackawanna empties its coal-stained tribute into 
the bosom of the Susquehanna. It was like the meeting 
of the sinful and the good in the valley of death — the 
commingling of those streams in the gathering twilight— -> 
the one so dark and turbid, the other so bright and bean* 
tiful. Tahmeroo rested for a moment as she entered 
the rocky jaws of the mountain ; and as her frail bark 
rocked to the current of wind which swept down the 
gorge, she looked around with a strong feeling of fear. 
A mountain, def^ in twain to the very foundation, tow* 
ered on either hand to the sky, bald, bleak and ahrub- 
less. Through the rent, down more than a hundred feet 
from the summit, crept the deep still river stealthily and 
slow, like a huge dark serpent winding himself arotmd 
the bulwark of a strong-hold. Not a tnft of grass or 
blossoming shrub was there to reveal the outline of the 
murky water from the majestic ramparts through 
which they glided. All was wild, sterile, and gloomy. 
As the Indian girl looked upward, the clouds swept 
back for a moment, and the last rays of sunset fell with 
a glaring light on the bold summit of the mountain, ren- 
dering by contrast the depths of the ehasm more dreary 
in its intense shadow. Tahmeroo had seen the gap 
often before, but never at that hour, or with that gloomy 
depth of shadow. With a sensation of awe at her heart, 
she held her breath and scarcely dared to dip her paddle 
in the water as she glided through the massive portab 
which gave them an outlet. But when the gap was 
cleared, she proceeded up the windings of the Lacka^ 
wanna with a firmer hand and sterner courage. Th« 
threatened storm had seemingly passed over, and a tew 
stars trembled in the depths of the sky, when she moored 
her canoe in a little inlet, washed up into the month of 
a narrow ravine, which opened on tho river's brink. 
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Tahmeroo tore away the dry brambles and brushwood 
which choked ap the entrance of the defile, and made 
her way through a scarcely defined footpath, to the 
bosom of the hills. A lesw .vigorous form would have 
fainted beneath the toil of that mountain pass ; but the 
young Indian scarcely thought of fatigue; for the threat- 
ened storm had again mustered in the sky, and a dull, 
moaning sound came up from the depths of the forest 
like the hollow beat of a far off ocean, while, now and 
then, the pent-up thunder muttered and rumbled among 
the black clouds, floating like funeral banners above her. 
The signs of the storm ^thered more densely about the 
mountains, and the maiden became terrified and bowil- 
derod. Though a wild rover of the forest, she had been 
gently nurtured, and, for the first time in her life, was 
alone among the hills after nightfall. 

There is something terrible in the roar of thunder, 
even to those who understand the philosophy of the ele< 
ments. It sounds upon the heart like the blast of a 
trumpet, awakening it to a sense of its own insignifi- 
cance, and of the mighty power of a Creator ! Few are 
the nerves that have not trembled, or the hearts that 
have not quaked, when the artillery of heaven was 
sounding among the clouds, and the arrows of the sky 
were shooting earthward, feathered and afire with the 
principles of destruction. Daring and wicked must 
that spirit be which refuses to yield iu belief to God, 
when his power is made audible in the voice of the tem- 
pest ! To the imaginative and superstitious Indian girl, 
there was a terrific mystery in the hoarse rolling sound, 
entombed, as it were, in the depths of the sky. , It was, 
in her belief, the dread voice of Jehovah in his wrath — 
a denunciation ful^ninated from the portab of Heaven 
on the guilty and deceitful of earth. Her heart quailed 
within her, and, as the first loud peal broke upon her 
ear, she startled back, clasped her hand over her 
aching eyes, and then sprang onward in the dark path, 
with the leap of a hunted deer. Now, she was lost in 
the darkness of a ravine, and then, a flash of lightning 
revealed her leaping from one cliff to another— clam- 
bering up the face of a precipice, or swinging herself 
over the narrow chasms by the saplings which the fitful 
flashes revealed to her. At length she stood on a sharp 
ledge of rocks, panting and in despair; for she had lost 
the path which led to the Mohawk encampment. After 
•DO wild, hopeless look upon the sky, she sunk to the 
ground, and burying her face in her hands, muttered, in 
a trembling and husky voice, " Tahmeroo has been bad. 
She has acted a lie. The Great Spirit is very angry. 
Why should she strive to shut out his voice? Tahme- 
roo can die." 

While she spoke, there was a hush in the sky, and 
the sound of many hoarse, guttural voices arose from the 
foot of the ledge. The terrified Indian lifted her head, 
and a wild, doubtful joy gleamed over her face as the 
lightning revealed it, with the damp, unbraided hair 
floating back from the pallid temples, the lips parted, 
and the eyes charged with terror, doubt, and eager joy. 
She listened intently, for a moment, and then sunk cau- 
tiously to the ground, as one who fears to break a plea^ 
•ant delusion, and crept to the edge of the rock. The 



scene on which she looked down was one of wild and 
gloomy beauty. A space comprising more than an acre 
of the richest grcen-sward, hedged in by a broken circle 
of irregular rocks and ledges, lay beneath her like an 
immense basin, scooped in the heart of the mountain, 
overflowing with verdure and alive with human beings. 
Though the winds were swaying the mighty forest trees 
above, as if they had been rushes in its path, the long, 
thick grass lay motionless in the bottom of the rocky 
basin, and tufts of wild-roses and wood-honeysuckles 
bloomed tranquilly in the light of the watch-fires. The 
broken rocks which surrounded the camping ground 
were rough and irregular ; but it was only here and there 
that a sharp angle broke through the thick, rich moss 
. which clung around them, or could be seen through the 
' shower of viney foliage falling in massive festoons from 
; the clefts and crevices on every side. A dozen watch- 
' fires flashed up in a semi-circle, flinging a broad light 
over the whole enclosure, and gleaming redly on the 
'waving vines, the weeping birches, and the budding 
' hemlocks that intermingled along its broken ramparts. 
' A hundred swarthy forms, half naked and hideously 
' painted, were moving about, and others lay crouching in 
• the grass, apparently terrified by the tempest gathering 
1 so blackly above them. The untrodden grass and fresh 
herbage told that this had but recently been made a 
place of encampment; yet in the enclosure was one 
lodge, small and but rudely constructed — a sylvan hut 
which might well answer the description at the head of 
this chapter. How recently it had been constructed, 
might be guessed by the green branches yet fresh on the 
half-hewn logs. A score of savage hands had been at 
I work upon it the whole day, for the Chief of the Mo- 
' hawks never rested in the open air with the lower mem- 
bers of his tribe, when his haughty wife or his beautiful 
daughter was of his hunting party. 

Tahmeroo had wandered but little from the path 
which led to the encampment. She had only clambered 
j up to the highest of the chain of rocks which surrounded 
I the enclosure, when she should have made her way 
around the base to the narrow opening which gave egress 
to the forest. She arose from the edge of the rock, 
where she had been lying, more than sixty feet above 
the encampment, and was about to descend to the path 
she had missed, when a sound, like the roar and tramp 
of a great army, came surging up from the forest. The 
toll trees swayed earthward, flinging their branches and 
green leaves to the whirlwind as it swept by. Heavy 
limbs were twisted off, and mighty trunks splintered 
midway, and mingled the sharp crash of their fall with 
the hoarse roar of the tempest. The thunder boomed 
among the rocks, peal after peal, and the quick light- 
ning daited through the heaving trees like fiery serpents 
wrangling amid the torn foliage. The very mountain 
seemed to tremble beneath the maiden's feet — she threw 
, heraelf upon the ledge, and with her face buried an its 
\ moss, lay motionless, but quaking at the heart, as the 
; whirlwind rushed over her. ^A still more fearful bunt 
, of the elements struck upon^j^heights — lifted a stout 
oak from iu deep anchorage, and hurled it to the earth. 
The splintered trunk fell with a crash, and th« topmast 
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bougfaa bent down the young saplings with a rushing 
sweep, and fell, like the wings of a great bird of prey, 
■bore the prostrate Indian. She sprang upward, with 
a wild cry, and seizing the stem of a vine, swung herself 
madly over the precipice. Fortunately, the descent was 
rugged, and many a jutting angle afforded a foothold to 
the daring girl, as she let herself fearlessly down— now 
clinging among the leaves of the vine— now grasping 
the sharp point of a rock, and dropping from one cleft to 
another. Twice did she force herself back, as if she 
would have sunk into the very rock, and drag the heavy 
vines over her, when a fresh thunder-burst rolled by, or 
a flash of lightning blazed among the leaves ; but when 
they had passed, she a^n swung herself downward, 
and finally dropped, unharmed, upon the grass^ back of 
her father's lodge. The enclosure was now perfectly 
dark ; for the rain had extinguished the watch-fires and 
the lightning, but occasionally revealed a group of dark 
forms cowering together, awed by the violence of the 
tempest, and rendered courageless by superstitious 
dread. 

A twinkling light broke through the crevices of the 
lodge; hot Tahmeroo lingered in the rain, for now that 
the fierceness of the storm was over, she began to have 
a new fear — the dread of her mother's stem presence. 
Cautiously, and with timid footsteps, she advanced to 
the entrance and lifted the matting. She breathed freely ; 
for there was no one present save her father, the great 
chief of the Mohawks. He was sitting on the ground, 
with his arms folded on his knees, and his swarthy fore- 
head buried in his robe of skins. The heart of the 
Indian king was sorely troubled, for he knew that the 
wing of the Gr^t Spirit was unfolded in its wrath above 
his people. Tahmeroo crept to the eatremity of the 
lodge and sat down in silence upon the ground. She 
saw that preparations had been made for her comfort. 
A pile of fresh blackberries and a cake of cornbread lay 
on a stool near by, and a couch of boughs woven rudely 
together stood in a corner, heaped with the richest furs 
and overspread with a covering of martin skins, lined 
and bordered with fine scarlet cloth. A chain of gorge- 
ous worsted work linked the deep scallups on the border, 
and heavy tassels fell upon the grass from the four cor^ 
ners. The savage magnificence of that couch was woii 
worthy a daughter of the Mohawk. Another couch, 
but of less costly furs, and without ornament, stood at 
the opposite extremity. Tahmeroo gave one timid look 
toward it, and then bent her bead, satisfied that it was 
untenanted, and that her mother was indeed absent. 
As if suddenly recollecting herself, she half started from 
the ground, and disentangled the string of coral from her 
damp haiK With her eyes fixed apprehensively on the 
bowed head of the chief, she thrust it under the fur pil- 
lows of her couch, and stole back to her former position. 
She had scarcely seated herself, when the matting was 
flung back from the entrance of the lodge, and the wife 
of the Mohawk presented herself in the opening. The 
light of a heap of pine knots fell on the woman's face as 
she entered ; but it failtdiio reveal the form of the mai- 



Indian tongue, but received no answer ; while his wife 
gave one quick look around the lodge, and then sallied 
back, clasped her hands tightly and groaned alond. 
Tahmeroo scarcely breathed, for never had she seen her 
mother so agitated. It was, indeed, a strange sight-— 
those small, finely cut features, usually so stem and cold, 
working with emotion — the pallid rheek, the high fore- 
head, swollen and knitted at the brows — the trembling 
mouth— the eyes heavy with anguish. This was a sight 
which Tahmeroo had never witnessed before. She had 
seen the dread paleness of anger settle over that face till 
it became hueless as a corpse, ^he had seen stem re- 
solve and savage joy gendering in those eyes, like ve- 
nom in the jaw of a serpent; but never before had she 
seen regret or anguish stir those beautiful but worn 
and stony lineaments. There she stood — trembling 
and disordered ; ber robe soiled, and heavy with rain ; 
her long hair falling in wet and knotted masses to her 
waist, — moaning, wringing her hands, and bewailing 
the absence of her child. And this was the stern, 
haughty woman — the white Indian Queen^who ruled 
the tribe of her husband with despotic rigor ;— whose 
revenge was deadly, and whose love was a terror. This 
was Catharine Montour ! 

When. Tahmeroo heard her name mingled nith the 
lamentations of her mother, she started forward, ex- 
claiming, with tremulous and broken earnestness, 
"Mother, oh, mother, I am here !" 

A burst of gladness broke from the lips of the mother. 
She caught her daughter to her heart and kissed her 
wildly again and again. " Thank God, oh, thank my 
God. I am not quite alone !" she exclaimed ; and tears 
started in the eyes that had not known them for twenty 
summers. Those words of christian thankfulness— 
those tears of maternal love,— were strange sounds for 
the lodge of a savage Chief; but stranger far were they 
to the lip and eye of that stem, hard woman. 

Without a word of question as to her strange absence, 
Catharine drew ber child to the couch, and, seeing the 
bread and the berries yet untested, she forced her to 
eat while she wrung the moisture from her hair and 
took away the damp robe. She smoothed the pillows of 
'dark fur, and drawing the coverlid of martin skins over 
the fonn of her child, sat beside her till she dropped to 
a gentle slumber. Then she heaped fresh knots on the 
burning pine, and changed her own saturated raiment. 
The drowsy Chief threw himself upon the unoccupied 
heap of furs, and Catharine was left alone with her 
thoughts. She stole again to the couch of her daughter, 
and a swarm of good and tender feelings, long unknown 
to that hard heart, arose at the thoughts of her child's 
late peril and of her present safety. She did not, as was 
her wont, force back these gentle feelings to their source, 
but permitted them to flow over the arid places of 
her heart, like dews on a bed of withered flowers. 
Thoughts of home and kindred, and of her innocent 
childhood, thronged upon her mind. Remembrancei 
that bad been locked in the secret cells of her heart for 
years, now stole forward, with a softening influence, till 



den, where she sat in the shadowy side of the lodge. L the present was lost in the past, and she, the Indian's 
The chief lifted his bead and uttered a few words in Uie wife, sat in her husband's wigwam, lost in mournful 
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enunciation was low, but peHeedy distinet. The mother 
started uprig^ht, as if a bullet had passed through her 
heart ; her face was ashy pale, and she looked strangtriy 
corpse-like in the dusky light. She snatched a knife 
from its sheath in her girdle, and bent a 6eree glance on 
the sleeper. A moment the blade quirered aboTo the 
heart of her only child, and then the wretched woman 
flung it from her with a gesture of self>aUiorrsnce, and, 
sinking to the ground, she buried her face in her hands, 
and after one slight shudder, remained motionless as a 
statue. It was more than an hour before that stem face 
was lifted again ; shade after shade of deep and har- 
rowing agony had swept over it while buried in the 
folded arms, and now it was very pale, but with a gentler 
expression upon it. Traces of anguish and deep com- 



thooghts of a home among her own people, and of hopes 
whose uprooting had sent her to the wilderness, seared 
in heart, and hardened, almost beyond the feelings of 
her sex and race. Long and sad were the vigils of that ' 
stem watcher; yet they had a good influence on her 
heart. There was tenderness and regret — nay, almost 
repentance^in her bosom, as she gazed on the soft' 
slumbers of her youthful child — ^the only being on earth 
whom she had not ceased to love. More than once she 
pressed her lips fondly to the forehead of the sleeper, 
as if to assure herself of her dear presence after the 
frightful dangers of the storm. She remained till after 
midnight pondering upon past evenu, with the clinging 
tenacity of one who seldom allowed herself to dwell on 
aught that could soften a shade of her haughty charac- 
ter ; and at length she was about to throw herself by the '! miseration were there as she arose and bent over her 



side of her daughter, more from the workings of unquiet 
thoughu, than from a desire for rest. But the attempt 
disturbed the slumbering girl. She turned restlessly on 
her couch and pushed away the covering, as if oppressed 
by its warmth. Catharine observed that the cheek 
which lay buried in the dark fur of the pillow was 
flushed and heated. She attempted to draw the pillow 
away, when her fingers became entangled in the string 
of coral concealed beneath it. Had a serpent coiled 
around her hand, it coald not have produced a more 
startling effect. She shook it off, and drew hastily back, 
as if something loathsome had clung to her. Then she 
snatched up the ornament, went to the pile of smoulder- 
ing embers, stirred them to a flame, and examined it 
minutely by the light. Her face settled to its habitual 
expression of iron resolution as she arose from her 
stooping posture. Her lips were firmly closed, and her 
forehead became calm and cold, yet there was more of 
doubt and sorrow than of anger in her forced composure. 
She returned to the couch and placed herself beside it, 
with the coral still clenched in her hand. Her face 
continued passionless, but her eyes grew dim as she 
gazed on the sleeper: thoughts of her own erring youth 
lay heavily upon her heart. 

Tahmeroo again turned restlessly on her pillow ; her 
flushed cheeks dimpled in a smile, and she murmured 
softly in her sleep. Catharine laid her hand on the 
round arm, flung out upon the martin skins, and bent 
her ear close to the red and smiling lips, thus betraying 
with their gentle whisperings the thoughu that haunted 
the bosom of the sleeper. It was a fearful contrast, as 
the blaze shone on those two faces— the one blooming 
and beautiful, smiling amid the pleasant dreams of a 
young heart; the other moulded with a symmetry more 
rare and intellectual, yet stamped with the iron impress 
of stern deeds and unrighteous thoughts. The linea- 
ments, rigid and fixed as marble, yet frozen to compo- 
sure by her own powers of self-command, rather than 
by the influence of time or of nature. 

Again Tahmeroo dreamed aloud. A name was whis- 
pered in her soil, broken English, coupled with words of 
•ndearroent and gentle chiding. The name was spoken 
imperfectly, and Catharine bent her ear still lower, as if 
in doubt that she had heard aright. Again that name 
was proDOTOcad, and now there was no doubt; the 



' daughter. If the beautii'ul doctrine of good and evil 
spirits hovering about the heart, each striving for mas- 
tery, be true, Catharine Montour's bosom was the seat 
of a fierce spiritual warfare that night ! Now the good, 
and then the evil predominated, like the shifting light 
and shadow in an old picture. She laid a hand on the 
rounded shoulder from which the covering had been 
flung, passed the other quickly over her eyes, and then 
awoke the sleeper. ** Tahmeroo," she said, but her 
voice was low and husky, and it died away in her throat. 

The maiden started to her elbow, and looked wildiv 
about ; then seeing her mother standing over her with 
the string of red coral in her hand, she sunk back and 
buried her face in the pillow. 

" Tahmeroo, look up !'' said the mother in a soft, low 
voice, from which all traces of emotion had flown. 
" Has Tahmeroo no dreams which she does not tell her 
mother? The white man's gift is under her pillow— - 
whence come it 7" 

A blush spread over the face, neck and bosom of the 
young girl, and she shrunk from the steady gaze of her 
mother. She was sensible of no wrong, save that of 
concealment ; yet her confusion was painful almost as a 
sense of guilt. Catharine had compassion on her em- 
barrassment, and turned away her eyes. " Tahmeroo,** 
she said, in a voice still more gentle and winning, " tell 
me all-— am I not your mother 7 — do I not love you 7" 

The young Indian girl rose and looked timidly toward 
the couch of the Mohawk Chief. " Does my father 
sleep?" she said; and her eyes again fell beneath the 
powerful glance which she felt to be fixed upon her. 

"Yes, he sleeps ; speak in English, and have no fear." 

And Catharine went to the heap of blazing pine and 
flung ashes on it ; then returned to her daughter, folded 
her to her bosom, and for half an hour the low, sweet 
voice of Tahmeroo alone broke the stillness o^tbe lodge. 
Scarcely had Catharine interrupted the confession 
of her child with a word of question. She might have 
been powerless from emotion, for more than once her 
breath came quick and gaspingly; and the heavy throb- 
bing of her heart was almost audible at every pause in 
that broken narrative. Yet her voice was strangely cold 
and calm when she spoke. • 

"And you saw him again this day 7" 

"Yes, mother." 
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** Did' he a^am fell you to keep these meeilngt from 
ny knowledge f*' 

" He said the Great Spirit Would riiit me with his 
thunder if I but whispered it to the wind." 

" The name, tell me the nime once more ; but lew,^ I 
would not hear it aloud. Whisper it in my ear — ^yet 
the hiss of a serpent were sweeter," she muttered inly. 
Tahmeroo raised her lips to her mother's ear and 
whispered as she was commanded. She felt a slight 
shudder creep over the frame against which she leaned, 
and all was still again. 

" You Jlrwt saw this— this man when we were en- 
camps on the banks of the Delaware, three moons 
since, while I was absent on a Mission to Sir William 
Johnson : did I hear aright in this T" questioned the 
mother after a few minutes of silence. 
*' It was there that I first saw him, mother." 
"Listen to me, Tahmeroo — were I to command 70U 
never again to see this man, could you obey me T" 

The young Indian started from her mother's arms, 
and the fire of her dark eyes flashed even in the half 
smothered light. 

" Never see himT Wba^ tear away thif blossoms fVom 
my own heart T Obey 7 No, mother, no. Thrust me 
from my father's lodge— make me a squaw of burthen, 
such as the lowest woman of our tribe— give me to the 
tomahawk, to the hot fire,<— but ask me not to rend the 
life from my own bosom. The white blood which my 
heart drank from thine must curdle that of the Mohawk, 
when his child yields or takes love, save at her own free 
will! No, mother, 1 could not obey — I would not." 
Catharine Montour was strack dumb with astonish- 
ment. Was she, the despotic ruler of a fierce war- 
tribe, to be braved by her own child 7 The creature she 
had loved and cherished with an afiection so deep and 
passionate — ^had she turned rebellious tu her power? 
Her haughty spirit aroused itself to furiness, and the 
gladiator broke from her eyes, as they were bent on the 
palpitating and half-recumbent form of Tahmeroo. The 
girt did not shrink from the stern gaze, but met it with 
a glance of resolute daring. The young eaglet had 
begun to plume its wing ! There was something of 
wild dignity in her voice and gesture which assorted well 
with the curbless strength of her mother's spirit. She 
respected the strong and enei^getic mind, even when 
it rebelled against her own power. Though stern and 
croel to others, her anger had never seriously, till now, 
hurst on the head of her daughter. The beautiful and 
wild creature whom she had reared in the depths of the 
wilderness, had been to her a thing set apart, not for the 
food quiet of maternal love, but for the idolatry of a seared 
mnd erring heart, which turned with affection to nothing 
on earth or in heaven, save that one pUre giri< Her 
^rery love was a sin ; for it gave to the creature, a wor- 
ship scoffingly withheld from the Creator. 

With untiring application and a degree of patience 
foreign to her character, she had withdrawn her daugh- 
ter ftom the women of her tribe, and lavished on her 
young mind all that had ever fteen bright or beautiful in 
her awn. The lore and pure acioants of her own native 
land were made fainiKar to the lips of the young Tndkn, 
12 



and all the aocomplishmeou gathered inthelavuted 
youth of the mother, were transferred to the child. Evea 
the beautiful doctrines of Christianity, which sometitaee 
stole upon the mother's memory like the whisperinga 
of a holy dream, were instilled in the heart of the daugh- 
ter ; for Catharine had two much poetry and taste mia- 
glied with her stern nature, not to admire the beautiea 
of truth, though she sacrilegiously withheld her belief 
in them. 

Catharine Montour loved power, hut that which she^ 
possessed was not of a kind to satisfy her ambition ; for, 
into this passion had a thousand others merged them- 
selves. She understood the nature of her influence over 
her husband and his tribe too perfectly to receive plea- 
sure from it. She felt that it was not that of a great 
mind over its own compeers, but of the intedfectual oiver 
ihe animal. It was the power of a resolute mind, crafty 
and unhesitating in its means, over the ignorance, super- 
stition, and brute strength of a savage and almost bar- 
barous race. She ruled a people with whom she had na 
sympathy. But the dominion which she held over her 
daughter's heart was woven with all the gentle and better 
feelings left to her nature. It was- the power of intel- 
lect over intellect—^ love over a loring heart, and her 
absolute rule over that one being had been to her a 
treasured sovereignty, dear alike to her pride and to her 
affections. It had kept one well'fpring almost pure in 
the depths of a wicked heart. 

Catharine Montour had studied the human heart as 
a familiar book, and she knew that it would he in vain 
to contend with the aroused spirit, so Suddenly burst 
forth in the strength of iu womanhood. She felt that 
her power over that heart mast hereafter be one of love 
unmixed with iear-^an imperfect and a divided power. 
The heart of the strong woman writhed under the oon> 
viction, but she stretched herself on the couch without a 
word of answer. Her own fiery spirit had sprung to 
rapid growth in the bosom of her child: passions had 
shot up, budded and blossomed, in a night time. The 
stern mother trembled when she thought of the fruit 
which, in her own bosom, had turned to ashes in the 
ripening. > 

When Tahmeroo awoke in the morning, the lodge was 
empty. Her mother had left the encampment at early 
dawn. 

CHAPTXR IT. 

" The qoftllty of nerey !■ not lUined ; 
It droppeth, s* the gentle fain (Vom heaven. 
Upon the place beneath | it is twice blemed. 
It blnaetb him that irivee, and him that takes : 
'Tic mtghtieat In the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and ftar of kings; 
9ut mercy is above this sceptred sway > 
It Is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is aa aturibote to God himseUl'' 



The hfstory of Wyoming is interwoven with that of ft 
pious and good man, who forsook home, tank and Ibf^ 
tune, and who came among the Six Nations, with his 
life in his hand, learned their habits, shared the hatd- 
ships of their rade lile, and became to them a teacher 
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tad a brotbor* Thii man was »iuinf alone in faU lof- 
but, built on a eurving bank of tha Susquehanna, be- 
tween Wilkesbarre and Monockoook Island. He w«s 
a man of mild and benign countenance ; the pious medi- 
MtioDS of a subdued and humble heart diffused their 
sunshine over a face peculiarly gentle and merciful in its 
expression. Yet was there a shade of habitual sadness 
in the eye» a patient sweetness about the lips when he 
smiled, which told most truly, that years of sorrow and 
atmggle against the ills of life had been at last rewarded 
by ropose-^the repose of subdued passions and perse- 
vering search after the good and pure. His dress was 
of the plainest materials, yet its general neatness, and 
the air of refinement betrayed in every motion, was suffi- 
eient to distinguish him, to the most careless observer, 
as one bred to a situation far different to the character 
he had chosen. His hair was parted from his forehead 
after a pecnliar fashion, and fell looeely to his shoulders, 
giving tlie upper portion of his face an air of meek and 
almost feminine softness. It had once been of a deep 
brown, bat was now thickly interspersed with silver, 
and had fallen slightly away from the back part of the 
head. His whole appearance was that of a man of 
chastened and benevolent spirit— one to whom a child 
or a wounded bird would instinctively have crept for 
protection. 

. The hot was small and but newly built. A deal box 
stood in one corner filled with books and rolls of manu* 
script. Two stools and a rude table, with a few cook- 
ing Btensils» were the only remaining furniture. The 
missionary sat by the table with implements for writing 
bafore him, but intent on the pages of a worn bible. 
The morning was yet young, and the fresh air came 
balmly to bis temples as he read. The forest trees, 
which interwove their branches like an arf>or over the 
hilt, were vocal with bird-songs, and the murmur of a 
mountain cascade came so tly through the unglazed 
window. The missionary occasionally lifted his head 
and looked out with a tranquil smile, when a bird came 
cbirraping by the door, or shook the dew from the green 
boughs waving against the window. Then he would 
smooth back the pages which the breeze playfully lifted 
whenever he removed his hand, and again become ab- 
sorbed in his book. It was a picture of holy and quiet 
study ; but the crackling of branches and the sound of 
approaching footsteps interrupted iu beautiful tranquil- 
lity. The silvery flow of the water-full was broken by 
the sound; the birds fluttci-ed away from their green 
nestling places in the leaves, and a half tamed fawn, 
which had been sleeping in a tuft of brake leaves, 
started up, gazed a moment on the intruder with his 
dark, intelligent eyes, and then dashed up the river's 
bank, as she crossed the threshold of the lowly dwelling. 
The missionary looked up as the stranger entered, and a 
feeling of astonishment mingled with the politeness 
which long habit bad made a portion of his nature. 
He arose, and with a slight inclination of the head, 
placed the stool, on which lie had been sitting, for her 
accommodation. The intruder bent her head, in ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy, hot remained standing. 
She was a woman of mi^estie and stately bearing, slight 



of form, and scarcely above the middle height ; her air 
was courtly and graceful, but dashed with haugfatiaasa 
almost approachiiig to arrogance. She had probably 
numbered furty or forty-five years, and her face, thougfa 
slightly sun-browned, was still fair, and bore traces of 
great beauty, spite of. the rigid expression about the 
small mouth and finely cut forehead. There was seme- 
thing in the appearance of the stranger that puzxled the 
penetration of the missionary; be had spent his life 
amid the aristocracy of an Eoropeaa court, and had 
passed from thence to the lowly settlement, and to the 
still more remote Indian encampment; but the air and 
dress of the strange woman were not strictly those of any 
class with which he had as yet become familiar. Tliera 
was a wildness mingled with the majesty of her presenee, 
and her rich and picturesque attiie partook at once of 
the court and of the wigwam. Her long and yet abundant 
hair was wreathed in slender braids around her head, 
and surmounted by a small coronet of gorgeous featheta. 
A serpent of fine, scaly gold, the neck and back striped 
and variegated with minute gems, was wreathed about 
the mass ef braids on one side of her bead, and formed 
a knot of slender coils where it clasped the coienet. 
There was something startlingly like vitality in the 
writhing folds when the light struck them, and tbe 
jewelled head shot out from the feathers and quivered 
over the pale temple with thrilling effect. There was 
an asp-like glitter in the sharp, emerald eyes, and the 
tiny jaw seemed full of subtle venom. It was a magni- 
ficent and rare ornament to be found in the solitude of 
an American forest ; yet scarcely less remarkable than 
the remainder of the strange woman's apparel. A robe 
of deep crimson cloth, bordered with the blackest lyax 
fur, was girded at the waist by a cord of twisted silk, 
and fell back at tbe eboulders in lappels of rich black 
velvet. It had loose hanging sleeves, likewise lined 
with velvet, beneath which, the white and still rounded 
arm gleamed out in strong contrast. A serpent, similar 
to the one on her head, but glowing with stiU more costly 
jewels, coiled around the graceful swell of her right 
arm, a little below the elbow, but its brilliancy was con- 
cealed by the drapery of the sleeve, except when tbe 
arm was in motion. She wore elaborately wrought 
moccasins, also of crimson cloth, but tlie embroidery 
was soiled with dew, and the silken thongs with which 
they had been laced to the ankle had burst loose in the 
rough path through which she had evidently travelled. 

Tho missionary stood by the tabic, while his visitor 
cant a hasty glance around the apartment, and then 
turned her eyes keenly on his face. 

"I am not mistaken," she taid slowly, withdrawing 
her gaze ; '' you are the Godly man to whom my people 
have directed me— tbe Indian missionary." 

The man of God bent his head in reply. 

" You should be, and I suppose are, an ordained 
minister of the established church," she resumed. 

" I urn a Moravian, madame." 

His voice was deep-toned and peculiarly sweet. Tbe 
woman started as it met her ear; a gleam of un- 
wonted expression shot over her composed feamrss, 
and she fixed another penetrating glance on the fiuje of 
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clw fpeaker, m* if tome long buried recollection had 
been aroused ; then she turned her eyes away, latiafied 
with the scrutiny, and, drawing a deep breath, spoke 
again. 

'* A Moravian ! I know nothing of their religion. 
But it matters not: have you authority to perform mar- 
riages after the estsiblished law t" 

" I have ; but my services are seldom required. I 
mingle but little with the whites of the settlement, and 
Indians have their peculiar forms, which, to them, are 
alone binding.*' 

** True,*' replied the woman, with a slight wave of the 
hand, " and ibeee forms shall not be wanting ; all the 
b e n d s of a christian church and savage custom will 
■earcely yield me aoeurity." She spoke as if unconsci- 
ous of a second presence, and again abruptly addressed 
the missionary. 

** Your semcei are needed in the Muhawk encamp- 
ment, a lew miles back in the mountains. A guide 
•hall be sent for you at the appointed time. Stay in this 
place during the next twenty-four hours ; within that 
tpmob yon will be summoned." 

The missionary, though an humble man, was by no 
m ea n s wanting in the dignity of a christian, and a gen- 
tleman; he liked not the arrogant and commanding 
tone assumed by his singular visitor, and there was a 
alight degree of reproof in his manner when he an- 
swered. 

" Lady,*' he said, " if the welfare of a human being— 
if the safety of an immortal souU can be secured by my 
preseaoe, I will not hesitate to trust myself even among 
my most bitter enemies, the Mohawks— a people who 
bave, mora than once, sought my life; but, for a less 
important matter, I cannot obey your bidding.** 

" Rash man ! know you whom you are thus braving T** 
••id the woman, fixing her eyes sternly on his face. 
'' If your life is utterly valueless, delay but a moment 
IB following the guide which I shall send, and every 
pulse in your heart shall have a death of iu own to 
straggle with! Catharine Montour's will haa never 
yet been dwputed within twenty miles of the Mohawk's 
tant without frightful retribution." 

The missionary started back with a slight shudder at 
the mention of that terrible name, but he speedily re- 
gained bis composure and answered her calmly and with 



** Threats are but powerless with me, lady," he said. 
'' The maa who places himself unarmed and defenceless 
in the midst of a hoard of savages, can scarcely be sup- 
posed lo act against his conscience from the threat of a 
wroman, however stem may be her heart, and however 
liearfttl her power. Tell me the nature of the services 
"which I am required to performi and then receive my 



The haughty woman moved towards the door with a 
geetttra of angry impatience, but returned again, and 
with more of courtesy in her manner, seated herself on 
the stool which had been placed for her. 

'' It b hot just," she said, " that you should know the 
••nrioe which yon are required to perform. There is in 
tbe Blohawk camp a maiden of mixed blood, my child, 
my only chihl; from the day that she firtt opened her 



eyes to mine in the still and solemn wildemesa, with 
nothing but savage faces around me, with no heart to 
»ymp%ihize with mine in its deep yearning love, that 
child became to me a part of my own life. For years 
T had loved noihing ; but now the pent-up tenderness of 
my bning gushed forth, and the infant became to me an 
idol. In the wide dark world I had but one object to 
love, and fur the first time in a weary lifeaffection brought 
to me happiness. You may be a father, or may have 
been the husband of a being whom you have worshipped 
and doted on, who has lain in your bosom year after 
year, pure and gentle ns a spring blossom, and when 
that being has wound herself around your heartstrings, 
when she was dearest aod loveliest,— she may have 
been stolen from your boiom, sullied in her innocent 
thoughts." I 

" Forbear, in mercy forbear 1" said the missionary itf 
a voice of agony. 

Catharine looked up and saw that his eyes were full 
of tears; her own face was fearfully agitated, and she 
went on with a degree of energy but little in keeping 
with the pathos of her last, broken speech. 

" A white, one of my own race, came to the forest 
stealthily, like a thief, and with a gift, which he taught 
her to belieVe was a bond of marriage among his people, ' 
he lured my child from honor and from the heart of her* 
mother. And now I beseech yon, for I see that yoa 
are kind and feeling, and that I was wrong te command, ' 
— come to the camp at twelve to-night, for then anil 
there, shall my child be lawfully wedded." 

" I will be there at the hour," replied the missionary^' 
in a voice of deep sympathy. " Heaven forbid that I 
should refuse to aid in righting the wronged, even at the 
peril of life." 

" My own head shall not be more sacred in dke camp 
of the Mohawks than shall yours," said Catharine with « 
energy. *" 

"I doubt it not ; and were it otherwise I •honld not'* 
shrink from a duty. I owe an atonement for the evil 
opinion I had of you. A heart which feels dishonor so 
keenly cannot delight in carnage and blood." 

" And do they repeat these things of me f " inqtrived 
Catharine, with a painful smile : " they do me deep 
wrong. Fear me not; I appear before you with cleaA 
hands. If the heart is less pure, it has sufficiently 
avenged itself; if it has wronged others, they are B07 
revenged ; for, has not the love of ny child gone forth to 
another? Am I not alone f ** i 

" Lady," shid the missionary, in a Toiee of deep eoro- ■ 
miseration, for he was moved by her energetic grie^ 
** this is not the language of abase heart. Your speech - 
is elegant, your manner noble. Lady, what are you.*** 

There are seasons when the heart wiH daim sympathy 
spite of control. Thia power was upon the heart of . 
Catharine Montour. "Yes, I mU speak," she mot^' 
tered, raising her hand and pressing it heavily to her 
eyes. The motion flung back the drapery of the sleeve, 
and the light flashed full on the jewelled serpettt. The 
missionary's eyes were fixed wildly upon it, and be 
sallied back against the logi of the hut, with adoatb- 
like agony in his fece. 

To b4 conOmMod. 
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Bek a warrior** kisB has dried : A - dieu. a - dieu. a - dieu. a - dieu. Then 
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X 



A thoutand more are on the field ; 
With martial aound* the akies are filled ; 
Tftieii where ia he ao mean and ahy, 
In woman's arms would trembliog lie, 
When all for glory fly 7 &c. 



And where, yoang warriors, dost thou fly, 
With dauntlen brow and eagle eye T 
To meet the foe that fiercely comes 
To spoil our fields and sacred homes, 
We now to glory fly, &c. 



Oar coontry calls — the Yager hears ; 
We give her hope and calm her fears ; 
Then speed we on and leave behind, 
On its bleak sides, the mountain wind, 
For we to glory fly, &c. 



Where cannons dread their lightnings flash, 
And sword meets sword in feurful crash, 
The Yager there still spurs his steed, 
While 'neath his foot the foe doth bleed, 
For we to glory fly, &c. 



But now we pant for war's alarms ; 
From love and beauty's twining arma 
We go ; bat in the dreadful fiaht 
For OS dark dangera path yonll light, 
For all to glory fly, &c. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

Lady or LroNS : Harper if Brothers.— The Lady orLyonc, 
or Love and Pride, by E. L. Bulwer, is a play in five act*. In 
the preface to this dramatic offspring the author acltnowledges 
that he is partly indebted for the plot to an** indiBtinct recol- 
lection of a very pretty little tale, called La Perouse, or the 
Bellowa-mender.*' The language of the play la exceedingly 
beautiftil, but in many parts, t« readtngt it ia far inferior to the 
Dncheaa de la Valliere. It waata greatly thtf relief of an under- 
plo^>thottgh, on the stage, this is more of an advantage than a 
defocL The monotony of the Duchess de la Valliere destroyed 
It as a production for the stage. Its interest was allowed to 
wane ere its terpiinatioo ; and the curtain dropped, much to the 
disappointment of all, on the entering of the Duchess to the 
Bonnery. But not so with the Lady of Lyons : Pauline, the 
baroliie, is a beautiftil creature, though somewhat aristocratic 
and proad,yet still a child of nature; possessing a share of those 
radimenU which should be instilled into the mind of every 
young femalo. That Mr. Bulwer has eminently succeeded as a 
dramatist, is allowed by all. For ourselves, W9 rejoice In It, 
isMmuch as it will be the means of opening to the world an- 
other channel for dramatic productions. 

The Robber, by G. P. ILJamee: Harper 4- Sr«tAerc— We 
have not read any book with so much interest as this since the 
publication of Ernest Maltravers. To say that Mr. James has 
•quailed his former efforts, would be sheer injustice. The 
Robber is superior to all the other works which Mr. James has 
written since that of Attila. There is so much real life thrown 
into the story, that every one must become delighted, in its 
pernsal. There are no foreign phrases introduced to mar the 
interest of the dialogue or descriptions. Thelangmtge ispnre, 
elegant and natural. The portraits, we should think, were 
drawn from life, rather than from fancy— they are so fraught 
with the rich coloring of nature. Witness that of Mono Gray, 
the wife of the Robber : how pure and yet how unhappy — 
beantiAil and interesting as the offsprings of her own sunny 
Italy are ever pourtrayed— constant to her trust, and Althful 
In her allegiance to her husband— never for a moment harboring 
a thooght, save in common with him, and scorning, with woman's 
pride and virtuous indignation, all offers to betray him ; but 
yet how aw Ail was her fkte. With what love, pure and un> 
adulterated as It was, did she pronounce the dying blessing on 
her erring and misled husband. Young Langford is a fine and 
■pirited youth, driven, through the injustice of his own father, 
to the assumption of this name, while, in reality, he was the 
rightful possessor of the endless honors, and immense estates 
heiA by another. Alice Herbert is a noble and high-minded 
firl, well deserving such a suitor as Langford. All romances 
nrast boast a villain, and the Earl of Danemore is a perfect per- 
•oaificatlon of all that is cruel and dishonorable. We again 
assert that Mr. James has over-reached himself in his present 
effort. The Robber is a masterly production, and will be as 
•zteasively read as any work that has been issued in this city 
Ibr months. We are not in the habit of lavishing useless praise 
npon a book, but In this case it ia merited in the flillest sense of 
thaterm. 

Hood's Owir<— George De^homif Co. have published the 
flrstpartof a serias of papers entitled ** Hood's Own,** illus- 
trated with iaanmerable wood cuts, characteristic of each sub- 
ject. The work emanates from the pen of the mirthfVil Hood. 
It is ' got up' in a handsome style, in point of typographical 
ezaention. The drawings are spirited and well adapted. The 
ramainiag parts will be issaed in quick succession. 

Nicholas Nicrlbbt : Garqr, Lem if BUmekardt PkUmdOpkim. 
This ia a work to be continned monthly, and completed in 
twenty numbers, each of which is illnatrated with two plates. 
The Lilb and Adventures of Nicholas NiiAleby, containing a 
faithfhl account of the fortunes, upriaing, and the career of the 
Niekleby family, by "Bos," will donbtloM prove a valuable 
work.— 7Ae CmrvOU. 



Umole Horace : Cl^^sy, Lea if BUmtkatd, Pk O m delfkia ^ 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, the author of these volumes, is a charmiag 
writer, and seems to nnderstand the art of novel writing better 
than many of her compeers. Her characters and plots are 
always conceived in a spirit of truth, and remarkable for their 
nice and precise delineation. Mrs. Hall is no less distinf nished 
for fertility of imagination and descriptive powers, than fortba 
raaiiculine strength of her mind. None will deny that her wri« 
tings possess that peculiar delicacy in delineating manaora, and 
tracing almost imperceptible shades of thought, so distinctive 
of the female intellect, combined with the power and energy 
of the other sez» A contemporary remarks, that ** the work 
before us presents the attraction arising ft-om a combination of 
all these qualities, and it is scarcely necessary to state oar 
opinion of its ultimate popularity. We never recollect to have 
met with a more delightAil character than that of the hero- 
par dutiaction — of the novel Uncle Horace— an indepeadont, 
high-spirited merchant, with a proper sense of the nseAilnesa 
of his claas, and overflowing with the truest feeling of natnre'a 
nobility^ccentric and singular in his modes of thonglit aai 
action, but never, with all his singularity, intentionally i^jnriaf 
any deserving mortal, for 

* Even his feelings leaned to virtne's aide,' 

and, to crown all, a bachelor with nearly all the aazietieaof the 
married state upon him. These form a character as anasiaf 
as it is fascinating and instructive. And then the hnxiittes— ftr 
we verily maintain that there are two— are ponrtrayed as only a 
woman can doacribe her own aweet aex — with all their noble- 
ness and self-sacrificing devotion. We do not thus praise 
without mature investigation, and we feel confident that the 
future popularity of the work will prove that we are sustained 
in our opinion by the judgment of an enlightened public, to 
whom we heartily commend iL"— Il'iley if PmtMomu 

The River and the Desart : £. L, Caref %- -d. Hart, 
PkUatUlpkia^—Theta are exceedingly pleasing volumes^ but 
they cannot compete, either in interest or graphic deliaeation, 
with their predecessor, the **City of the Boltan." Nothing 
that emanates fVoro the pen of Miss Pardoe can be dry or unin- 
teresting ; but the volumes before us are more comBMa-placa 
in detail than we have been accustomed to peruse fhtm the samo 
source. The work is a series of letters written to a valued 
friend in the fkmiliarity of personal recollections^— ^Usy 4r 

Love: Corey, Lea 4- Blanekardf PkOadeJpkia^—Tht lUr 
author of ** Flirtation," '* The Divorced," etc., has been some- 
what quick ia giving the world this novel, at least so soon after 
** The Divorced." We have read only a portion of the work, 
and from our casual glance we are inclined to think that the 
incidents and plot are well conceived, and illustrated by cha- 
racters which are naturally drawn and appropriately intro- 
duced. The moral tendency is excellent, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt: it chiefly aims to show that those who aspire to a 
bliss beyond the common standard of happiness, Ittvariahlylhll 
below IL With these brief remarks, we must leave the public 
to form their opinion of Lover^7%e CarviUe. 

Live or Walter Scott : Curqr, Lea ^ Blandkari, PkSU- 
deipkia^—We have receive the seventh and last part of the 
"Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scott," by J. G Loakhart. 
The whole numbers form an immense volume, with a oonreet 
likeness of the Bard of Avon. Now, that the work is in a perfeet 
state, those who have been holding back in consequenee of Its 
being issued In numbers can possesa themselves of it, by calling 
at the book-store of the OarvUU. 

EIII1I.BSS Fmr t S. L. Omreif 9f A. Hart, PMteds^Ma^-Moet 
of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the Engliah Comic 
Annual, edited by T%ema» Hood, or, at leaat, they have heard 
of auch a work. Endleaa Fnn is a reprint of this annual Ibr 
1838, and is filled with the richest of reading. To all who are 
troubled with tAe Uu«», we would oommend this work.— Ifttsy 
ifPyOMom, 
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MoocAL OAirm : (Hit, Bvudert if Oo.t 190 Washing ton 
•tTMt, Boston, have commenced a new temi-monthly periodical 
•■dor the above title, devoted exclvcirely to the leience of mu- 
•fo. If tho two nnmbera before ve are to be taken as a specimen 
of the fkture style of the work— tho publishers have great rea- 
son tor^oleo at the success of their undertaking. 

Tac HeapCRUN j »r, Wuterm MamtUf Jlftv^aztM.— edited by 
WilUam D. Gallngher and Otway Carry, is as neat a work as is 
to be foand In America. Mr. Gallagher as a literary writer is 
well known at the West. Our pen could add nothing to his 
already exalted reputation. We wish the Hesperian every 

Ths Two Flirts and other Tiles: E, L. Carof tf A. 
Bmtf PJktln^tpAM.— This work is the joint production of Lady 
BleasinftoD, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Gore, E. L. Bulwer, Cap- 
tain Medwln, and various other well known wiiters. From a 
casual glaneo through its pages, we should pronounce the work 
weO worthy of a perusal.— IFUcf Mf Pntnom. 

Tnc Dksbrtbd Bride and other Poems, by Otarg€ P* 
JOrris.F— We owe an apology to the public for so long neglect- 
ing to notice this beautiful little volume of poems. To those 
who love the sweet and natural in poetry, its pages roust alrea- 
dy be ^miliar, or we should indulge, notwithstanding our want 
ef room, in some Ikvorite extracts. From the Old Oak, we 
would select several stanzas of the most sweet and gentle melo- 
dy ; fronn the leading poem, othen of pathos and sentiment ; 
hut wh«»a we once begin to indulge in extracts it is di Acult to 
know where to stop. Of the whole book, we speak a candid 
and unprejudiced opinion in saying, that it is full of sweet and 
pnra malody ; that tbera Is much of Wordsworthian simplicity 
and more of pure and pleasant thought in its pages. General 
Morris will never have cause to regret that he has collected his 
little treosnre of gems into a casket worthy of thenu 



Original. 
THEATRICALS. 

Fark« — The only novelty at this house since our last has been 
the production of BulweHs new play, " The Lady of Lyons." 
The main object of this drama is to shed over the lower pro- 
vinces of man*s existence the light of high aims and meritorious 
achievements ; and with this view its hero is exhibited, in an 
age of violent revolutionary change, quietly and unobtrusively 
working his way by persoual qualitJ«;s alone, through the rapul- 
siveneas of low birth and mean position, and using the niggard- 
neas of fortune only as a foil lo the bounty of nature. Since the 
errors and safferiogs of Julia made their affecting appeal to the 
heart, and were answered by the sympathy of every heart that 
witnessed them, we have had nothing at all comparable to the 
Lmdff ^ l4/9ta in that deecription of interest, or in the extent 
and enthneiasn it produces among the audience. 

The scene opens in 1T95 in the house of a rich Lyons mer- 
cbnnt, Co the beauty of whose daughter, Ponims, all ara doing 
homage. Her many virtues are alloyed by the one sin of pride 
the overpowering desire that she has to rise, by marriage with 
some ibrei^ noble, above the detestable equality of the revolu- 
tion. In this she is encouraged by a foolish mother, and her 
flrst act in the play b to refbse the addresses of M, Bemiaant^ the 
titlo'-etripped son of a Marquis, who had offered for her with 
the secnre air of a man who is going to make the object of his 
ehoioe eteraaily grateAil. In the rage of his disappointment he 
easts nbont Ibr some expedient of revenge, and hears opportune- 1 
ly of a peasant-genius in the neighboring village, by whom all 
hoys swear and for whom all the girls pray, who has been left 
wdMir in the world by an old gardner, his father, and has for 
thn last four yean devoted himself to accomplishments above 
his scatkw, with all the glorious hopes that wera then bom of the 
yonnf republic. -Bs—senf forms the project of passing off this 
eleg a n t clown upon the family of PmiImm as a foraign prince, of 
seducing her into a marriage with him, and of availing himself 
of the hamiliation and nbasement that would follow her disco- 
very of the tmth. 



We see this peasant first in the cottage of his mother. Ho 
comee bounding in aAer some fresh village triumph, AdI of high 
thoughts and high dreams, the hope of ftune, and ** the ambition 
to be worthier to love PoniuM.'* This last hss long been tho 
passion of the young peasant's heart, and he fkneies himself 
now approaching within reach of its fulfilment, for he has seen 
her wear the flowers he has privately sent her, and is at thin 
moment awaiting the result of a more daring and open avowal 
of his adoration in a copy of verses transmitted to her with bin 
name. Should these elicit one fevorable word, CUmde will join 
the armies of the republic ; and love which " does not level tho 
proud but raise the humble," shall liA the successful soldier to 
the level of PouitHS. In the midst of these buoyant expecta- 
tions the messenger raturns, the bearar iii insult and scorn. A 
letter ft-om BeaM»4ait reaches him the instant after, declaring tho 
writer's knowledge of his daring passion, and promising that, 
on certain conditions, he shall marry Its object, and bear her to 
his own home. The act ends in a tumultuous rebound of bopo 
back from the depths of his rage and his despur. 

In the second act Claude MdmoiU is a prince, and the betroth- 
ed of PmnJtine, He has consented to the artifice in a moment of 
revenge ; and half hoping he may teach the beauty who has 
scorned him, the elevation of true passion — half supposing it 
will never be pushed to the extremity of marriago— happy 
above all in the presence of the beloved one which unconscious- 
ly fills whatejrer void may be to come with the warmth of pas- 
sionate desires, of gayest hopes, of brightest foncies — he pur- 
sues the artifice, insensible to its extent of deception and crime* 
The act abounds in masterly touches of nature. 

The opening of the third act sees PomUm* and her husband 
on their way to the " palace" of the prince, but arrested by a 
feigned accident near the cottage of CUmde** mother. Every 
word of hnr trusting affection increases his heart-broken re- 
morse. " Is it not cold 7" he asks, " Never, beneath thy smile !** 
is Pauline** answer. The dismay in the cottage is one of tho 
most masterly touches ever given to the stage— In vnriouB, 
quick and startling emotion — no less than in manly and sustain- 
ed pathos. 

The next morning (the opening of the fourth act) finds CUmde 
in his peasant's dress again, watching at the chamber door of 
Prndine, When she enters he has left the cottage to prepare 
for her return to her fothet's home, and "the place seems still 
mora desolate without him." Her scene at this point witk 
CUutde*M mother is one of the most affecting in the play. Her 
love for her husband rises more and more— <** Oh ! If he were 
but a poor gentleman !")— JffeoKsent enters, and CUuide arrlveo 
fn time to save her from his villainous purposes. Her parents 
arrive at the cottage, and after a scene of various power, Pnn- 
Itas, In one passionate burst of love, resigns her vanity and 
pride, and asks of Ctande that she may share his cottage. Bvt 
he feels that he has a crime to expiate before such happtnese 
may be his, and not till he has redeemed the foir fame he has 
lost, will he dare to lift his thoughu to Poslme. The strngglo 
in conducted with toTiching truth and skill. In the end, by tho 
interference of a brave blunt soldier, CUmie enten the French 
army, passionately pledging himself to return ** a better man 
than a princo— a man who has bought the right to high thoughts 
by brave deeds." 

Three years are supposed to pass before the curtain rises la 
the fifth act, and while they have seen Clamde Melm»tU riao 
from rank to rank in the republican army, and under the assu- 
med name of Morier^ achieve the fame and station which ho 
bad promised himself should cancel his crime and raise him to 
PMii»ii«— her fother has been gradually sinking into distress, 
till the sacrifice of his daughter to the wealth and still surviving 
puRsion of ^oasant has been determined on as the last reeourco 
to save his credit and his name. Claude himself, disguised and 
unrecognized in the dress of the Aunous Ceiamel Morier^ is pre- 
sent at the scene, (full of deepest pathos) where the heart-bro- 
ken girl consents to sign the divorce which is necessary to tho 
new marriage, and ns the ft'iend and comrade of MebuvtUt 
receives her last message to him. A fow instants after sees Pna. 
Hue in his arms, the happy wife of the wealthy and honored 
soldier. 
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EDITORS TABLE 






WebaT«l«ft ourwIvM little tpace totprak of the perfor- 
Bwnee of tkis piece. Wlien we njr, liowerer, tbftt tbe princi- 
pal cheracten were •oetained by Mr9» Riekardton, Mr». ffkemt' 
Icy end MU$ CmJUmh— by Mtur; ForrewU PUeide, RUkimgg 
«ad WiMUUft we need notny that the aetinf wae excellent. 

National. — Thit house wa« rery brilliantly attended on the 



To the other braaeb of Ihla diriaiott of oar Mbject, we akall 
advert hot briefly. Many |rood and well-meaninf peraona ara 
Induced to subscribe for newspapera or periodicals, by tboir 
love of variety in reading, their want of time to com j M W the 
perusal of books, their isolated situations la life, or iheirderira 
to contribute their mite towards establi»blnf aad suataiaiM 
such works in sections of the country where they are aeeded. 
With either or all of these feeiinirs, they enter their aanaee 
occasion of the complimentary benefit to Mr. James WatUtck. \ '''»•" requested to do so, or voluntarily forward thea to tho 

n 1. •! J !• c 1 J J ••! w 1.1 ^ f ,u I publisher, determined that the very llrrt money which they caa 

He has sailed for England, and will probably secure for the en- \; f^^^ ^j,,.^ „^, ,fc,„ ^ appropriated to the payment of 

suiuf season some of the most sterling and efllcient talent on the ' '■ their subseriptiona. This is all very well ; and bat few p«b- 

ther 
ft of a 



other aide of the water. JIftM Diotaq^orty a sprightly and very 
Intelligent girl of eleven years, is now playing at this theatre. 
The daily papers speak in high terms of her abilities, and cer- 
tainly not too much so if she plays every thing as well as she 
does the "Manager'e DmigkUr^** the only part ia which we have 
seen her. 



Original. 
EDITORS' TABLE* 

*' Let us have JosncE."— We were on the eve of making a 
few observations to the subscribers of the Laihes' CoMPAMfON, 
when the following remarks, in the Hay number of the "Hes- 
perian,** met our eye. The justice that dictated them cannot 
be questioned, nor will it be denied that the poorpmbliekerotz, 
magaxine is filched daily of his hard-earned pitCfence by those 
very persons whom he has exerted every nerve to arouse, in the 
hope that they possessed sufficient Jkimeaty, ktmor^ and juetiee, 
to comply with the terms of the work. For our part, we have 
ndapted the rule to publish on the cover, the names of all 
persons, either mate or femtdtt that diaconiintu the Ladies* 
Companion, or remove from their former residence, without 
settling in full all arrearages. Is there a single individual, 
however lost to virtue or honesty, that will not blush at seeing 
or hearing of his name being published for the nominal sum 
required to defray the price of a magaxine % This alternative 
ia never resorted to, until every other means fkil, and then it is 
with great reluctance. 

cause that operates against the success of 



lishers will refuse to credit money received witbia a 
two after the time of subscribing, or the commeaeei 



**The principal cause 
periodicals, is, the negligence 'of good subscribers, and the 
ntacality of baid ones, with regard to making payments. This 
we shoiold gladly decline noticing \ bat it is an evil of such 
general prevalence, aflecting the prosperity of our newspapers 
and political journals as well as that of our periodicals, that it 
ahonld not be passed over lightly, but rather commented upon 
at length, ia plain aad rebuking language* He who orders a 
paper or a periodical, and after receiving and enjoy iua it for a 
year or two, changes his place of residence without notifying th« 
proprietor of the fact, or orders a discontinuance without 
paying up arrearages, is Just as guilty ofrohberf, in the truest 
aense of the term, as he who breaks Into a dwelling-house at 
midnight, and bears awav the plate or the jewels thereof. 
There is, in reality, no substantial diflTereoce between the two 
cases. Yet how different are they regarded, in the operations 
of our system of public morals ! It is strictly within the bounds 
of truth, and the sanction of experience, to say, that the pub- 
lishers of newspapers and periodicals in tM United States, are 
Tithed of tkoMsatide o/doUare every toeek, m the manner here 
atated, by persons who would scorn to enter upon the promises 
of their neighbors, and carry off* covertly the value of a dime ! 
This eoadttct towards the publisher has for so long a time been 
customary in this country, that a portion of the public seem to 
consider themselves invested with a kind of prescriptive right 
to impose upon and defraud him whenever they can. And that 
they, in many instancea, even descend to paltry manouvres for 
the purpoae of availing themselves of this " right,** every per- 
aon knows who has had any considerable connection with the 
Ainerican press, ia either of its departments— scientific, lite- 
rary, or rsl^iova. All this, we are told, will be considered 
harsh language. 8o it will by thoee to whom It epplieey and so 



volume or year, as mdvamee pttfwumL Bat we regret to eaj 
experience has demonstrated, that where mm sack peraoa 
makes payment according to his latentions, t«s sever beeoaM, 
or never think themselves, able to pay at sJI ; aad theae, after 
deriving entertainment aad informatioa ftroa their IhTorite 
periodica] for a year or two, have to aufler their aaasea to be 
stricken from the subscription-books, and ia many laataacea 
their names appear on the Black List, much to their owa 
mortification and regret, and greatly to the injary of the pab- 
lisher and the detriment of his work. Aa a geoeral rale, uieB» 
all who subscribe for a paper or a magaxine under circani- 
stances similar to those here stated, aad find or insagiae tlieai- 
selves unable to pay a year's aubscriptioa at theexpiraiMmef 
two or three months, should discharge the small debt iacmrred 
in the enjoyment of what they have had, and at once request 
their names to be erased. This, it ia true, may be a eeaae of 
great inconvenience to the publisher, and diaarraage. If set 
overthrow, all his plaas and calculations; bntitia better he 
should know early that he is not doing a making or a aariay 
business, than find too late that his prosperity was oaly appa- 
rent, and that he has involved himself in ruin. 

Tbe great body, however, of those who take a periodical. «r« 
able to pay the cost, most of them at the time of a«bacrH»iay, all 
of them in a short time thereafter. But it is so little caatomary 
for publishers, generally tbe most bachward of all bnslneaa asea 
in presenting their bills, to demand payment befbre the expira- 
tion of twelve or eighteen months, that very few think they are 
in want of the trifle due from each. But these triflea of three 
and five dollars mahe up the whole of their revenue { and there 
is no other business which, in proportion to its extent, reqairea 
BO incessant and ho lerf e a drain for its energetic and aacceaaAil 
prosecution^ as that of publishing a large newspaper, or a food 
periodical of extensive circulatlom This ia notorious to all who 
have any knowledge of the different kinds of labor whieh eater 
into tbe production of such a work, and the great number of 
individuals necessary for ita proper execution and paactaal 



issue. 
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we wish it may. It is tratJ^and the truth is generally unplea- 
aant and harsh-sounding to such aa have violated the in, unc- 
tions ofdmtft or disregarded the laws of honettf. We ho d no 
Ihllowahip with such persons ; we want neither their friendship 
Bor their *' patronage.*'— (Heaven save the mark I> — and we 
eare not how soon we are at quits with them entirely and for 
ever. But the honest man, who takes his paper, or his roa|ra- 
xtae, or his review, and pays for It when the subscription 
aoaoy la doe, aeoordiag to the terma, or when he ia oJled 
upon, will sea nothing undaaerredly harsh in what we have said. 
His common sense will at once perceive the truthftilneaaand the 
propriety of our language, and he will anita with us In repro- 
bating that flexibility of morals which we hav« just sketched. 



In conclusion, we would observe that the aubscriptioa priee 
of the Ladies' Companion is three dottare a year, when paid ia 
advance; or ftmr doUcre, during tbe year. Thy Mat ffUMaea, 
with the majority of our subscribers, commenced a new year. 
All who will forward tbe three doUmre previous to the Brat of 
August, will be credited the year— otherwiae, /bar deflera 
will be exacted. [For delinquent subscribers, see cover.] 

*'ODa ENGaAviifca.**— We wish to call the atteatioa of tbe 
public partianlarly to tbe fut, that the engraviags which aow 
ornament the Ladies' Companion are engraved parpoooly ftr 
the work by Mr. A. Dick, of this city. No other angasine Aa 
America, save the Ladiea' Compaaioa, ia adoraed with wUtH 
engravings monthly. 

The PaizE Tale—" Mary Derrwent," the two hnadrod del« 
lar priae article, by our associate, ilfra. Atm 8, Stephens^ which 
is continued in the present number, will be found of the meet 
absorbing interesL Our readers, we predict, win be aiael^ 
gratified ia (he perusal of thia ** Tale of the Early Setllera.** 

National Acaobmt or Dcaioa. — ^Wehave seMeaiviBitedra 
place of pablie exhibition with so little satiafacUoa as thia. A 
rwy large anmber of bad paintiogs may be seea^a fei 
oaea, with several miaiatnrea, exe a tted , we doel»t aec, with 
siderable tact. Ia short, the viaitora are regalod with a 
diaplay of good caavaaa, haodsoaie ftwaea, butvaiydis f l a ciel tf 
paintings. We shall never have crodltable oxhiMtieaa ia Kew- 
York, uotil that illiberality which ia so apparaat oa the part •# 
the maaagera of the institute, ia Unowned dowa by the pabBe. 

Me. J. Watiom, the aeoomplished cenpoaer and ; 
muaio, havlag determined on makinf New-Tork hia ; 
raaldenee, will give lesaoas la all the varioas brahehaa of Maaie. 
A card of terma will be fttraiahed at 38 Btoeeker ttreet. (See 
I advertiseBeat on the eorer.l 
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feeble peo, and from the miod of another, have opened 
a treaAure of thong bt beneath your feet. s. a. s. 

The child it father of the man. Men are but children 
of a ]arger growth. How often do we meet with this 
VOL. IX — 13. 



gaage you have employed? or in otner woius, jJo yvm, 
know your own meaning T What would you think of 
me 7 That I was playing the philosopher perhaps, that 
I wanted to puzzle you with a childish question, that I 
thought I was thinking, or at best that I was a little out 
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Orif ida 1. 
RUSTIC CIVILITY, 

OB CHILDREH — WHAT ARE THEY? 
BT JOnir HEAL. 

Gbktlb reader, it is with reluctaDce tliHt t alltfw ibU 
})eantifal print to p«M by without any attempt at iliiu- 
tratioa. There ia something so deliciously quiet and re- 
freshing in the shadow of that green dell, in the grassy 
slopes, add the sunshine stealing so softly to them, that 
I long to Weave a little romance with its loveliness. I 
can scarcely resist the impulse to connoct a tale of happy 
love, with the rustic cottages half hidden by the trees 
yonder upon the hill ! but after dwelling upon the leafy 
beauty of the scene—the verdant back ground — thai 
steep green bank, and the sunny front, the attention is 
irresistibly fixed upon that group of children, with an 
interest that gives them the leading position in the mind, 
moving the heart with a thoughtful sympaiby, which the 
perishable beauties of nature fall to excite. It is not 
merely the half shy, half eager curiosity of the little ones, 
as they gaze on the approacl^ing horseman, whose 
shadow is darkening the green sward before tiiem ; nor 
is it the bashful, irresolute courtesy of the larger boy, as 
he stands there shading his forehead with one hand, 
while the other grasps the bar, as if undivided whether 
to open a passage for the traveller or not ) but in each of 
those little faces, we feel that there is an immortal spirit 
pictured forth — a spirit that has yet to work out iu own 
destiny of sorrow or gladness — of virtue, or of crime per- 
chance f The mind centres around that little groupi ' 
and gradually takes a saddened and a wider range of 
thought. It turns to the thousands and thousands of 
little beings who wander over our thoroughfares, and i 
play among the green places of our Iflnd, almost un-|! 
headed ; creatures whom wo pass daily, with an almost 
entire forgetfulness of their dignity and importance in 
the scale of being, without a thought that they are tread- 
ing in our footsteps, and are shaping the destiny of a 
coming ago, by the shadows we cost behind, in our way 
to the green. If you are a parent, gentle reader, you 
will thank me that instead of amusing you with a fanciful 
illustration of this most exquisite picture, I have con- 
nected it with the vigorous and almost startling thoughts 
of a ksoding spirit in our national literature, of ono who 
burst forth a brilliant star, when but few twinkled in our j 
intellectual hemisphere, and by the attraction of his own ; 
light has drawn out a whole constellation of kindred j 
fires. You will thank me that I have flung aside my own 
feeble pen, and from the mind of another, have opened 
a treasure of thought beneath your feet. s. a. s. 

The child is father of the man. Men are but children 
of a larger growth. How often do we meet with this 
VOL. IX— 13. 



array of words ! Yet how insensible we are to the pro- 
found philosophy they enwrap. Sublime and astonish- 
ing truths ! Ultered evn-y day in our hearing, set before 
our eyes at eVeiy step of our journey through life, written 
over all the monuments of Earth, upon the pages and 
banners of all History, upon the temples and the pyra- 
mids, the palaces and the sepulchres of departed Nations, 
upon all the doings of ihe Post and the Present, as with 
extinguishable fire, and sounding for ever and ever in the 
unapproachable solitudes of the Future ! Yet heard 
with indifferenco, read without emotion, and repeated 
from month to month, day after day, and year after year, 
without a suspicion of their deep meaning, of their trans- 
cendent importance, of their imperishable beauty. And 
why 1 The language is too familiar, the apparent signi- 
fication too simple ond natural for the excited under- 
standings of the multitude. There is no curtain to be 
lifted, no veil to be rent as with hands of giants, no zone 
to be loosened, no mystery to be expounded afar off, as 
in the language of another world, nothing to be guessed 
at, or deciphered, nothing but what any body might un- 
derstand if ho would ; and therefore nothing to bo re- 
membered or cared for. 

But in simple truth, a more sublimo interrogation 
could not be propounded, than that which may appear to 
be answered by the language referred to. What are 
children f Step to the window with me. The street is 
full of them. Yonder a school is let loose ; and here, 
just within reach of our observation, are two or three 
noisy little fellows ; and there another party, mustering 
for play. Some are whimpering together, and plotting 
so loudly and so earnestly, as to attract every body's at- 
tention } while others are holding themselves aloof, with 
their satchels gaping so as to betray a part of their plans 
for to-morrow afternoon, or laying their heads together 
in pairs, for a trip to the islands. Look at them, weigh 
the question I have put to you, and then answer it, as it 
deserves to be answered. What are children ? To. 
which you reply at once, without any sort of hesitation 
perhaps,—' Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined ;* 
or ' Men are but children of a larger growth,' or perad- 
venture, ' The child is father of the man.' And then 
perhaps you leave me, perfectly satisfied with yourself 
end with your answer, having plucked out the heart of 
the mysteiy, and uttered without knowing it, a string 
of glorious truths, pearls of great price. 

But instead of answering you as another might, instead 
of saying, very true, what if I were to call you back to 
the window with wo«ls like these— Do you know what 
you have said ? Do you know the meaning of the lan- 
guage you have employed 7 or in other words, Do you 
know your own meaning T What would you think of 
me T That I was playing the philosopher perhaps, that 
I wanted to puzzle you with a childish question, that I 
thought I wos thinking, or at best that I was a little out 
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of my tetuet. Yet if yoa were a man of underatanding, 
I sfaoald have paid yon a high compliment ; a searcher 
after truth, I ihould hare done you a great favor; a 
statesman, a lawgiver, a philanthropistf a patriot, or a 
father who deserved to be a father, I should have laid 
you omler everlasting obligations, I should have opened 
a boundless treasury underneath your feet, I should have 
translated you instantly to a new world, carried you up 
into a high mountain as it were, and set before you all 
the kingdoms of the earth, with all their revolutions and 
changes— all future history—the march of armies — ^the 
growth of conquerors— the waxing and the waning of 
empire, the changes of opinion, the apparition of thrones 
dashing against thrones, the overthrow of systems, and 
the revolution of ages. 

Among the children who are now playing together, like 
birds among the blossoms of earth, haunting all the 
green shadowy places thereof, and rejoicing in the bright 
air ; happy and beautiful creatures, and as changeable 
as happy, with eyes brimful of joy, and with hearts 
playing upon thejr little faces like sunshine upon clear 
waters :— Among those who arc now idling together on 
that slope, or pursuing butterflies together on the edge 
of that wood, a wilderness of roses, you would see not 
only the gifted and the powerful, the wise and the elo- 
quent, the ambitioua and the renowned, the long-lived 
and the long-to-lic-lamentcd of another oge; but the 
wicked and the treacherous, the liar and the thief, the 
abandoned profligate and the faithless husband, the 
gambler and the drunkard, the robber, the burglar, the 
ravisher, the murderer and the betrayer of his country. 
The child U father of the man. 

Among them, and that other little troop just appear- 
ing, children with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, 
the blossoms of the future— the mothers of nations^you 
would see the founders of states and the destroyers of 
their country, the steadfast and the weak, the judge and 
the criminal, the murderer and the executioner, the ex- 
alted and the lowly, the unfaithful wife and the broken- 
hearted husband, the proud betmyerand hiA pale victim, 
the living and breathing portents and prodigies, the em- 
bodied virtues and vices of another age and of another 
world, and all playing together ! Men are but children 
of a larger growth. 

Pursuing the search, you will go forth among the little 
creatures, as among the types nf another and a loftier 
language, the mystery whereof has been just revealed to 
you, a language to become universal hereafter, types in 
which the autobiography of the Future was written 
ages ami ages ago. Among the innocent and helplesg 
creaturot that are called ehUdren, you would see warriors 
with their garments rolled in blood, the spectres of kings 
and princes, poets with golded harps and illuminated 
eyes, hii»torians and painters, architects, and sculptors, 
mechanics and merchants, preachers and lawyers ; here 
a grave-digger flying his kite with his future customers ; 
there a physician playing at marbles with his, here the 
predestined to an early and violent death for cowardice, 
fighting the battles of a whole neighborhood, there a 
Cromwell, or a- Cesar, a Napoleon, or a Washington, 
hiding tfacqiselTes for fear, enduring reproach or insult 



with patience ; a Benjamin Franklin higgling for nuts or 
gingerbread, or the 'old Parr' of another generation, 
sitting apart in the sunshine and shivering at every 
breath of wind that reaches him. Yet we are told that 
'just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.* 

Hereafter is made up of the shreds and patches of 
Heretofore. If ' Men are but children of a larger 
growth,' then what are children f Men of a smaller 
growth. And this happens to be the truth, not only in 
the world of imagination, but in the world of realities; 
not only among poets, but among lawyers. At law 
children are men; little children murderers. A boy 
of nine, and others of ten and eleven, have been put to 
death in England, two for murder, and a third for ' con- 
ntngly and maliciously ' firing two bams. Of the little 
murderers, one killed his playmate, and the other his 
bedfellow. One hid the body, and the other himself. 
And therefore, said the judges, they knew they had done 
wrong, they could distinguish between good and evil ; 
and therefore, they ordered both to be strangled. And 
they were strangled accordingly. As if a child who is 
old enough to know that he has done wrong, is therefore 
old enough to know that he deserves death. 

So with regard to children of the other sex. At law, 
babies are women, women babies. The same law which 
classes our mothers and our wives, our sisters and our 
daughters, with infants, lunatics, idiots and 'persons be- 
yond sea,' allows a child to be betrothed at seven, to 
be endowed of her future husband's esmte at nine, and 
to agree or disagree to a previous marriage at twelve. 
And what is law in England, is law here. We are still 
governed by the court of King's Bench, the lawyers and 
the judges of Westminster Hall. Let no man say, there- 
fore, that these are the dreams of poetry, the glittering 
shapes that wander about for ever and ever, among the 
vast chambers of a disordered imagination. They are 
not so. They are no phantasms, they are realities, ihey 
are substantial existences, they ' are known to the law.' 

Such are children. Corrupted, they are funotains of 
bitterness for ages. Would you plant for the skies? 
Plant in the live soil of the warm, and generous, and 
youthful; pour all your treasures into the hearu of 
children. Would you look into the future as with the 
spirit of prophecy, and read as with a telescope the 
history and character of our country, and of other 
countries 7 You have but to watch the eyes of children 
at play. 

What children are, neighborhoods are. What neigh* 
borhoods are, communities are, states, empires, world's ! 
They are the elements of Hereafter made visible. 

Even fathers and mothers look upon children with a 
strange misapprehension of tlieir dignity. Even with the 
poets, they are only the flowers and blossoms, the dew- 
drops or the playthings of earth. Yet ' of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.' The Kingdom of Heaven! with 
all its principalities and powers, its hierarchies, domina- 
tions, thrones! The Saviour understood them better; 
to him their true dignity was revealed. Flowers ! They 
are the flowers of the invisible world ; indestructtbk, 
self-perpetuating flowers, with each a multitude of 
flowers, with each a multitude of angels and evil spiriu 
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underneath its leaves, toiling and wrestling for dominion 
oYer it ! Blossoms ! They are the blossoms of another 
world, whose fraitage is angels and archangels. Or 
dew-drops t They are dew-drops that have their source, 
not in the chambers of the earth, nor among the vapors 
of the sky, which the next breath of wind, or the next 
flash of sunshine may dry up for ever, but among the ever- 
lasting fountains and inexhaustible reservoirs of mercy 
and iove. Playthings ! God ! — if the little creatures j 
would but appear to us in their true shape for a moment ! 
We should fall upon our faces before them, or grow pale 
with consternation— or fling thorn oflf with horror and 
loathing. 

What would be oar feelings, to see a fair child start up 
before us a maniac or a murderer, armed to the teeth ? 
to find a nest of serpenU on our pillow 7 a destroyer, or 
a traitor, a Harry the Eighth, or a Benedict Arnold 
asleep in our bosom 1 A Catharine or a Peter, a Bacon, 
a Galileo, or a Bentham, a Napoleon or a Voltaire, clam- 
bering up our knees after sugar-plums ? Cuvier laboring 
to distinguish a horse-fly from a blue-bottle, or dissecting 
a spider with a rusty-nail ? La Place trying to multiply 
his own apples, or to snbstract his play-foliow*s ginger- 
bread f What should we say to find ourselves romping 
with Messalina, Swedenbourg, and Madame do Suel ? 
or playing bo-peep with Murat, Robespierre, and Cbar- 
lotie Corday 7 or puss puss in the corner, with Geoige 
Washington, Jonathan Wild, Shakspeare, Sappho, Jere- 
my Tailor, Mrs. Clark, Alficri, and Harriet Wilson? 
Yet stranger things have happened. These were all 
children but the other day, and clambered about the 
keees, and rummaged in the pockets, and nestled in the 
laps of people no better than we are. But if they had 
i^peared in their true shape for a single moment, while 
playing together ! what a scampering there would have 
been among the grown folks ! How their fingers would 
have tingled ! 

Now to me, there is no study half so delightful as that 
of these little creatures, with hearts fresh from the 
gardens of the sky, in their first and fairest and most 
unintentional disclosures, while they are indeed a mys- 
tery, a fragrant, luminous, and beautiful mystery. And 
I have an idea, that if we only had a name for the study, 
it might ,be found as attractive and as popular; and 
perhaps — though I would not go too fw^perkaps about 
as advantageous in the long run to the future fathers and 
mothers of mankind, as the study of shrubs and flowers, 
or that of Mrds and fishes. And why not? They are 
the cryptogamia of another world, the infusoria of the 
skies. 

Then why not pursue the study for yourself 7 The 
subjects are always before you. No books are needed, 
no costly drawings, no lectures, neither transparencies 
nor illustrations. Your specimens are all about you. 
They come and ge at your bidding. They are not to be 
hunted for, along the edge <^ a precipice, on the borders 
of the wilderness, in the desert, nor by the sea-shore. 
Tbey abound, not in the uninhabited or unvisited place, 
but in your very dwelling-houses, about the steps of your 
doors, in every street of every village, in every green 
field, and every crowded thoroughfiNV* They flourish 



bravely in snow-storms, in the dost of the trampled high- 
way, where drums are beating and colors flying-— in the 
roar of cities. Tbey love the sounding sea-breeso and 
the open air, and may always be found about the 
wharves, and rejoicing before the windows of toy-shops. 
They love the blaze of fire-works and the smell of gun> 
powder, and where that is, they are, to a dead cer- 
tainty. 

You have but to go abroad forhalf an hour, in pleasant 
weather, or to throw open your doors or windows on a 
Saturday afternoon, if you live any where in the neigh- 
borhood of a school-house, or a vacant lot, with here and 
there a patch of green, or a dry place in it ; and steal 
behind the curtains, or draw the blinds, and let the 
fresh wind blow through and through the chambers of 
your heart for a few minutes, winnowing the dust and 
scattering the cobwebs that have gathered there while 
you were asleep, and lo ! you will find it ringing with the 
voices of children at play, and all alive with the glim- 
mering phantasmagoria of leap-frog, prison-base, or 
knock-up-and-catch. 

Let us try the experiment. There ! I have opened 
the windows, I have drawn tlie blinds, and hark ! already 
there is the sound of little voices afar off, like * sweet 
bells jangling.' Nearer and nearer come they, and now 
we catch a glimpse of bright faces peeping round the 
corners, and tliere, by ihat emp^ enclosure, you see a 
geneial mustering and swarming, as of bees about a 
newly discovered flower garden. But the Voices we now 
hear proceed from two little fellows who )ia^*e with- 
drawn from the rest. One carries a large basket, and 
his eyes are directed to my window ; he does'nt half like 
the blinds being drawn. The other follows him, with a 
tattered book under his arm, rapping the posts, one after 
the other, as he goes along. He is dearly on bad terms 
with himself. And now we can see their faces. Both 
are grave, and one rather pale, and trying to look fero- 
cious. And hark ! now we are able to distinguish their 
words. * Well, I ain't skeered o' you,' says the foie- 
most and the larger boy. ' Nor I ain't skeered o' you,' 
retoru the other; 'but you need'nt say you meant to 
lick me.' And so I thought. Another, less acquainted 
with children, might not be able to see the connexion ; 
but I could — it was worthy of Aristotle himself or John 
Locke. * I didnU say I meant to lick ye.' rejoined the 
first, ' I said I could lick ye, and so I can.' fo which 
the other replies, glancing first at my window and then 
all up and down street, ' I should like to see you try.' 
Whereupon the larger boy begins to move away, half 
backwards, half sideways, muttering just loud enough te 
be heard, ' ah, you want to fight now, jest 'cause you're 
close by your own house.' And here the dialogue 
finished, and the liabies moved on, shaking their little 
heads at each other and muttering all the way up street. 
Men are but children of a larger growth ! Children but 
Empires in miniature. 

How beautiful and how strange are the first eombiaa- 
tions of thought in a wayward, or peevish child ! And 
then, how alike we aU are in oar waywardness and 
peevbhness ! It is but a change of name, and one trifle 
is about as good at another |o breed a qaarrel, or to 
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throw the wisest and the best of our ^rown babies off;i 
their balance. A bit of writing, the loss of % paper vrith :| 
pictures on it» a handful of glittering dust, or somebody i 
makinj^ mouths at us, a word or a look, and we are 
stamping with rage, or miserable for half a day. A 
cloud coming up when the horses are at the door, a little 
bad weather, a spot upon our new clothes, or a lump of 
sugar not quite so large as another's ; and what children 
we are ! How perfectly wretched ! 

Children are not merely unjust, and cruel, and treach- 
erous, even as men arc. Like men, they are murderers, 
misehief-makers, devils, at times. I knew two boys, the 
oldest not more than four, who caught a hen, and having 
pulled out her eyes with crooked pins, they let her go ; 
after which, on seeing her stagger and tumble about, and 
perhaps afraid of discovery, tbey determined to cut off 
her head. One was to hold her and the other to per- 
form the operation ; but for a long while they could not 
agree upon their respective shares in the performance. 
At last they hit upon a precious expedient. They laid 
her upon the steps, put a board over her body, upon 
which one of the two sat, while the other sawed off her 
head with a dull case knife! Parents! Fathers! 
Mothers ! What child of four years of age was ever ca- 
pable of such an act, without a long course of prepara- 
tion? for neglect is preparation. Both were murderers, 
and their parents were their teachers. If ' the child id 
father of the man,' what is to become of such children ? 
If it be true, ftiat 'just as the twig is bent, the tree's in- 
clined,' how much have you to answer for 7 If ' men 
are but children of a larger growth,' watch your children 
for ever, by day and by night ! pray for them for ever, by 
night and by day ! and pot as children, but as Men of a 
smaller growth, as men with most of the evil passions, 
and with all the evil propensities, that go to make man 
terrible to his fellow-men, his countenaiice hateful^ his 
approach a 6ery pestilence, and his early death a blessing, 
even to his father and mother ! 
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WHERE ARE THE WISE? 

BT 9. W. BUNTINOTON. 

Wberi are the wise 7 behold yon dome 
Where Science hatb for ages dwelt. 
Responding from her mystic tome 
To myriads who around her knelt ; 
And ask if through that favor'd clan. 
The many spared or martyr'd few, 
The voice of Wisdom ever ran 
In blessings from her lips of dew. 

Where are the wise f behold, a crowd 
Upon yon floating kingdom sund, 
Whose music is the tempest loud. 
Who brave the sea to bless the land ; 
And ask if Wisdom's rubied store, 
To deck the spirit's diadem, 
Allure* them from the etabie shore; 
Alas ! they seek a meaner gem. 



Where are the wise? A thousand group 
Within the chambers of the earth. 
Shut out from nation's ample scope. 
To give some hidden treasure birth : 
Their lot is low— but wisdom's grace 
Despisoth not the meanest brow; 
Desert they Natare's glorious faoe 
To seek that tidier beauty now f 

Where are the wise ? Yon towering mount 
Gushes with fame's perenial tide ; 
Parch'd thousands have attained the fount. 
And as they knelt to quaff it — died ! 
Thousands have toiled, but never won ; 
Thousands have won to scorn the prize ; 
Thousands arc daily toiling on, 
To win and scorn— are they the wise ? 

Where are the wise 7 oh ! answer. Heaven f 
For record in thy court is kept 
Of all who here have wisely striven, 
And after strife have sweetly slept. 
The wido nro they, a chosen few. 
Whose feet attempt the narrov road. 
With sieadfarttly that light in view 
Whodc centre is the throne of God. 

^^ot many mighiy throng the way ; 
Not many noble there are call'd ; 
But yet the weakest bears a sway. 
Before which princes stand appall'd. 
With the ignoblcst of the train 
Man^s lofiiesl lord may never vie ; 
One claims on earth a brief domain ; 
And one, a kingdom in the sky. 



Origiaal. 
TO MY DEAR PUPILS. 

ON RCCKiriKG FROM THEM ▲ NEW TEAR's GIFT. 

Upon this threshold of the year. 

What vision meets my sight. 
It comes mine inmost soul to cheer, 

With Joy's celestial light ; 
Its home is not on earth or sea, 

Nor stoops it from above. 
It springs from hearts both fond and free. 

It is— your gift of love. 
How shall I thank vou ? — by these teara 

From Gratitude's deep fount ! 
By love which may not fade with years, 

But time shall aye surmount ! 
By placing it in memory's shrine, 

'Mid treasures of the heart— 
Whose chords around it shall entwine. 

And from it never part. 
This year, my dear ones !— may it bring 

To each the cup of joy ! 
May Hope, her radiance round you fling, 

And each find sweet employ 
In treading virtue's pleasant way*^ 

O ! from it never fall ! 
Press on, and upward, day by day ! 

God bless you, one and all ! a. d. w. 
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Original. 
CHRISTINE.* 

Strange is the inappeuable discontent of the human 
heart f often while surrounded by every luxury, I was 
more unhappy, than when I had to struggle without a 
jM^Mpect of relief from my pecuniary difficulties ; for the 
necessity of encountering these difficultiesi prevented the 
morbid desire of unattainable happiness gainings ascend- 
ancy over me, and effectually blighting the enjoymenUt of 
the ever viUuable present. It was a singular trait in my 
rather too worldly disposition, that the dissatisfaction 
which assailed me, was generally alleviated or diverted, 
by frequent attendance on public worship ; and almost 
each Sunday varied the place of my devotions ; dissen- 
ting chapels, and those of the most practical character, 
being my favorite resort, much to the inconvenience of 
poor madame, who usually accompanied me in those 
spiritual wandeiings. 

One afiemoon wo followed a crowd into a newly erect- 
ed Methodist chapel, in a narrow suburban street ; the 
pews being principally filled with those residents of the 
neighborhood, of humble fortune and decayed gentility 
—widows of professional persons — pale, disappointed 
looking women of all ages, and a sprinkling of men, for 
the most part elderly, and a few, whose faces relieved 
the sombre hue of the rest, by their sedate cheerfulness, 
augmented perhaps by the comparison, even there, of 
their temporal advantages over the less fortunate of the 
brotherhood. There was no pretension to elegance,and 
little even to comfort in the arrangement of the place ; 
whitewashed walls ; cushionless seats; uncarpeted floors 
—even the pulpit, a bar^, undecorated appendage ; and 
its present occupant, a coarse, vulgar man, whose ve- 
hement prayer had yet a touch of wild sublimity, be- 
tokening passion with mental power combined; but 
wholly unaided by education. I remained rapt in a 
reverie through the first part of the service, until roused 
by a general stir among the persons around ; I looked up, 
and found another had taken the place of the common- 
looking man, and /Ao/ o/4«r— -pale, attenuated, his large 
blue eyes gloaming with unnatural excitement, his hair 
divided like a Nazarito, and falling on his shoulders in 
long heavy curls, his air altogether displaying violent en- 
thnsiasm, if not absolute insanity, was — Elliot Clare. I 
covered my face instantly. I bent my head, and tried to 
still the convulsive heavings of my breast ; — what was 
the strange solution of this enigma ? Was he indeed 
thus changed from incipient phrenzy ? or was it one of 
those mysterious renovations of the human mind, of 
which reason has vainly endeavored to reveal the origin, 
and whose divine aothenticity can alone be proved by the 
total subjugation, through all after life, of our despotic 
•nd evil nature 7 I tried to listen dispassionately to the 
discourse he delivered to that eager and attracted audi- 
ence. I did not intend to admire, but much less did I 
imagine I should criticise ; it was not difficult for me to 
SUscover he had mistaken his mitre. ^ if sound argument, 
or jast deductions from admitted tinths, had been re- 
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quired by those be was addressing; 'but its vague and 
extravagant assumption was calculated to gain the assent 
of those who had little to' lose in this world, trusting to 
the dark future for compensation of evils suffered here . 
and he succeeded very fairly in astonishing and bewild- 
ering, both himself and his hearers, in a labyrinth of 
evangelical rhapsody. 

When the service was concluded, I lingered in the aisle 
for a moment, and as he stood at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, surrounded by devotees, something in the Parisian 
air of madame caught his eye, and he hurried forward 
to us-— starting with unmingled surprise, when he recog* 
nised me as her companion. 

" Mr. Clare,'* I said, proceeding slowly towards the 
entrance, " this is very unexpected, certainly — *' 

" Unexpected—- yes, truly it is !— ^almost miraculous, 
to see you here, Christine-—" 

Interrupting him, I continued — " But there is now no 
time for further conversation ; if you will call on me, 
here is my card." 

We were on the steps, and as he took it, he held my 
hand to assist me down, and then into my carriage, at 
which he glanced wonderingly; — but suddenly (con- 
torting, I had almost said) drawing up his features to 
an exceeding sanctified expression, he replied — 

'' I will visit you at an early hour, very soon ; and I 
humbly trust this has been a refreshing season to you.** 

I bowed— we drove off, while madame at last rid of 
the restraint his presence imposed, stunned me with ex- 
clamations on the marvellous change in my friend's 
appearance ; prejudiced as she was in Lord Archdall's 
favor, I could perceive her delight at the mMtifying 
contrast afforded by Mofudevr Clare » 

" Ciel ! — mait machirey mademoiselle, he is too yong 
the half, to make the religious— -quelle horreur! — his lip 
all screw so — it ses beaux cheveux— «11 evripart made op 
wrong, as your hermits de roman th 'tis veri shock — 
m€us p Umposte, mademoiselle, II rops fant changer 
toutccla." 

" Let us at least change the subject, madame, or say 
nothing at all, which last, indeed I prefer at this 
moment" — and provoked at myself for not better dis- 
guising my feelings from so interested a partizea of 
Gerald, I sullenly niched me in a corner of the carriage, 
and silently we proceeded home. 

A few days elapsed after this singular meeting, when 
one morning, unannounced, Lord Archdall, entered my 
drawing-room. Rising with evident amazement, I 
coldly demanded, to what was I iiMiebted for the honor 
of his lordship's presence. 

" Mock me not, Christine," he replied, " with these 
words of hollow ceremony— they are neither befitting 
yon, nor me. Longer I cannot endvre this total exclu- 
sion from you, while others with far less title to your 
friendship, or civility at least, are admitted iireely." 

" My lord, you roust be perfoctly awaie, I have no 
visitors out of my present sutioo. I do indeed receive 
the attentions of respectable, and respected professional 
people, and literary persons; but they are in my own 
sphere, my lord; and if, without ies entries to th* 
houses of the female nobility^ I wen to entertain their 
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brothers, husbands, or sons, in mine, I should indubita- 
bly be avoided and scorned by those, who, notwithstand- 
ing the publicity of their characters, are chary ofalljthe 
proprieties of domestic life. Reproach me not, there- 
fore, with being exclusive towards you ; you know, I am 
so with all vour class." 

'* But it cannot be, Christine— it cannot be— must not 
bo. I have been your tutor, may 1 not claim a tutor's 
previlege, and sometimes steal in to note bow my little 
promising pupil spends her leisure hours ? I have been 
your guardian, may I not still exercise a guardian's pre- 
rogative, and inquire into her plans and schemes for the 
undeveloped future ? If you fear to listen to the love, 
you know is ever burning in my secret heart, discard 
that imaginary terror ; I will never annoy you, by word 
or look. No, Christine, I will talk with you, laugh with 
you, sing with you, as we used to do in dear Vienna, but 
my lips shall never breathe aught to offend you, though 
my heart should break in the agony of silence." 

" My lord, this is no good proof of how you would pre- 
serve your wise resolutions : and I think it were far from 
prudent, to endanger your peace, or quiet, by further 
communication with one, who indeed, indeed, feels she 
is not worthy of the lavish prodigality of affections so un- 
merited. I do not pretend with woman's petty art, to 
disbelieve your professions. I know you love me^and 
I also know, it is best for both that we should never 
meet again." 

" And do you then fear to see me, Christine?" his 
whole countenance lighted up with a vivid flame of hope, 
of new-born happinesf " have you said, it were better 
for both, we should not meet 7 Why say so, if you love 
me not 7— there can be no peril to you — you so cold, so 
inflexible, can experience no difficulty in keeping within 
the pale of chill courtesy, and unvarying reserve— unless, 
Mnless — at last— at this late, untimely hour, when hope 
of honorable union is extinct, by that strange fatality 
which is the curse of love, your soul has yielded to the 
clinging ardor of mine, and is sinking helplessly in the 
tangling meshes of passion. 

" My lord, I said not so ; and I trust, neither my 
speech, nor actions, can be tortured to condemn me in 
this affair ; I but meant — " 

" Nay, Christine, it matters not what you meant, I 
may have misunderstood ; but mistake me not, dearest— 
I would not have you love me— I would not sully the 
purity of that dove-like spirit, by drawing it down to 
to this earthly breast of mine— never, never, my Cbriii' 
tine ; — let me live on, unpitied, unsolaced. I was a fool, 
that let them rob me of my treasure ; but I will not obtain 
it again, dishonestly. Perhaps I may have uttered such 
a wish— perhaps, oh, more than a perhaps .'— >it is my 
longing, thirsty, feverish desire to be to you, as you are 
now to m€— but yet, I have something of the Roman 
about mo, Christine, and I would perish in the gulf that 
yawns before me, to save thee from dishonor, dearest 
one. Love me not — ^love me not, Christine—" 

And here, in wild imploring energy, he had clasped 
my hands, while trembling and in tears, I stood before 
him, when the door was flung open, and " Mr. Clare," 
announced by the footman, entered the apartment. 



" Miss Gravenstein, according to my promise, I have 
come to wait on you ; and if convenient, to have a little 
serious conversation with you." 

Here he paused, looking at Grerald, who proud as he 
was, and displeased at the intrusion, stood with folded 
arms, glancing first at me then at Elliot, who bore the 
inquiring gaze of his lordship, with a calm and noble 
composure, gratifying to my womanly feelings of pride 
in the object of my secret devotion. 

** I am happy to see you, Mr. Clare," (faintly I spoke) 
** and I am, or will bo disengaged in a few moments :— 
it is long since we met where we could converse together, 
and now indeed, I wish to do so unreservedly. 

Gerald's brow darkened, but he stood immovable, in 
stern observance of the unknown intruder. I longed to 
dismiss him, but I could not be guilty of such rudeness, 
had he no other claim on my politeness, than the noble 
sentiments he had so lately expressed relative to me. 
And I dreaded lest Elliot should expose himself and me 
to ridicule, by commencing a lecture on my situation, or 
some other subject of fanatical tendency ; he being no 
great proficient in the technicalities of religious language, 
or principles, therefor^ liable to reprehension, for at- 
tempting what he did not understand to execute. 

" You may think it strange, Miss Gravenstein, that 
for eight months you have never heard of me ; but there 
is a curious story of that time, to relate to you. Many 
sorrows have encompassed me since I parted with you, 
and my lot has been a weary one. But as I have no re- 
serves, and this gentleman appears to be a friend of 
yours, I may tell you at once ; I endeavored, in various 
ways, to accomplish my purpose of settling in life re- 
spectably — to plod through iu money-seeking windings 
steadily, and, as you may believe, I failed in all. Despair 
had well nigh overwhelmed me, but my guardian angel 
was at hand, and saved me from the temptations of the 
Evii one. I was led to a better path ; a holy light was 
shed on my revived spirits; some pious, charitable 
friends directed my feeble steps aright ; I have since, 
through their influence, become a chosen minister of 
Him, ' who is ready and willing to save,'— and to yoo, 
and to all, I now come, as the messenger of glad tidings, 
entreating the wicked to turn from their evil ways, for as 
it is written, ' why will ye die?' ' ' 

He had risen as he became excited, and be stood with 
his arras extended, his flowing tresses covering his 
shoulders, the white simple cdlar falling back from bis 
beautiful throat, the ardor of his enthusiasm burning in 
his dilated eyes, a smile of almost passionate entreaty on 
his fair lips, truly more like an inspired being, than a 
creature of our common clay. 

" What is the meaning of this, Miss Gravenstein ?** 
said Gerald—*' who is this gentleman, that evinces so 
great an anxiety for your immortal welfare?" 

'' An old friend of my school-days, my lord— with 
whose relations I was intimate, and from whom I have 
received much kindness." 

" Little, little kindness, compared to that which you 
so generously bestowed on me. My lord, pardon me for 
addressing you, but you will excuse the apparent pr»* 
sumption of my thus interfering with hours destined to 
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Ufhter fileatores; for I have » duty to discharge — a 
doty which can no longer be delayed ; and perhaps, it 
may be asefol to speak without concealment, let who 
will be auditor. Christine— generous, benevolent Chris- 
tine—but this day I learned what course of life you have 
adopted, and by what means you enjoy the luxury that 
surround* you; and without pausing to fear, whether 
yon will contemn me, or abjure my counsels for ever, I 
call upon you, Christine, to look within-- to narrowly 
examine your feeling, and answer, if the great moral 
judge. Conscience, is silent from conviction ; that the path 
you have selected is a safe one, or if it be only lulled in a 
torpor, from which one day it will arise, with the strength 
and fury of an awakened lion." 

" What mean you, Mr. Clare ? are you condemning 
me for earning my bread by a profession, which, though 
not exempt from danger, still may be pursued without 
moral degradation T*' 

" I am— but not for that alone — ^yet let ns treat of 
your profession ; as you are pleased to style it. Why 
have you chosen itT Why have you left the humble 
modesty of your former life, to shine for a few short years 
at most, a gaudy, glittering thing, among the meretricious 
allnrementa of depravity— 7" 

** Stop, sir, if you please," interposed Gerald, measur- 
ing him with a glance of withering scorn and disgust — 
** your language is extremely inappropriate, on this oc- 
casion ; and though your profession may warrant it, yet 
as I also, have a pro/e«MO»— one, which will not bear 
ne out, in seeing a woman disconcerted by ill-timed in- 
terference, allow me to inform you, my chivalry forbids 
mo enduring further insult, either to this lady, or to her 
so much despised profession." 

" My lord, I partly comprehend you— but even this 
calls still more loudly for my vehement protestations 
against all connected with this lady's occupation. Be- 
think you, Christine, when your bloom is faded and 
gone— when the eye is no longer brilliant— and the step 
no more elastic — when, with fainting heart, and feeble 
foot, you are gradually passing into unregarded obscurity 
— who then will crowd around to applaud — ^who then 
will gaze on your no longer buoyant graces, with un- 
wearied admiration-'who then will offer incense to the 
d<N:aying idol, and worship at its shrine, with unholy 
love, and unfaithful adoration ? Ob ! leave this miserable 
life, ere the lustre and sweetness of your days are gone ! 
fear not that you shall suffer from poverty — I have a 
pittance— and come to me— come to me, Christine, as to 
a brother's home ; such will it be to you. I have no 
no longer a sister to share it with me — she is gone to her 
cold grave, in innocence and peace ; — will not you, my 
second, my dearest sister, supply her place?" 

'* Why, this is very midsummer madness !" exclaimed 
Gerald — " By heaven, madam, he is a bold suitor, who 
heads not a witness to his vows, without even knowing 
whether another may not have a better right than he !" 

** A better right ! — is it so in truth, Christine 7 is the 
tale I beard this day, a true one 7 — unwillingly I listened 
—but believed not;— and is this my hope 7 — is it for this, 
I have struggled all in vain 7— you another's, Christine, 
and I, so long, so well, concealing how I loved you, to be j 



chafed into a betrayal of that love, and mocked for the 
madness of my wild confession 7 I am not mad, Chris- 
tine, I am not mad, indeed ; but I thought, nay I was 
sure, you loved me— for that, I left you — for that, I staid 
an exile from your sight, because I knew, until something 
permanent was secured, I would but drag another to 
perdition with myself. Oh ! Christine, weep not— weep 
not, beautiful, beloved !— you believed I doated on that 
pale, modest Grace— and once I did; but even then, then 
— I dared not lift my eyes tP yours, for I felt they would 
make a traitor of my heart. I see you pity me, yon, 
proud noble— but pity me not — ^for she loved me first — 
she loved me best— she saved my life — she tended me 
with more than woman's fondness and fidelity; she 
scorned me not, in shame and sorrow ; she gave me not 
her warm, true feelings, because I was of the rich, and 
lofty, or elevated above my fellow-men. Be it your 
punishment to know, that yon have not gathered the 
flower, while the dew was on its leaves, it was mine in 
its first opening purity ; and is it thus — is it thus, Chris- 
tine, it has been guarded for my sake 7" 

'^Oh! Elliot, Elliot — stay for an instant! — ^go not, 
leave me not, I entreat — " 

** Begone, madman," said Gerald, his voice smotbei> 
ed by rage, and furiously stamping with passion, " begone, 
ere I annihilate you, base plebeian !" 

** I go not at your bidding ; her master you may bo — 
but not mine. Christine, once more I offer you a home ; 
burst asunder the bonds of misery which are fettered 
around you. Come to me, Christine, but think not I 
would too hastily urge you ; you shall see me again ; and 
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I dared not again ask him to remain, for I feared the 
result between the fiery passions of these two mistaken 
men ; and what was inexplicable to both, I could not then 
unfold. But when Elliot gave one mournful look, and 
closed the door, I turned upon Grerald, commanding him 
to leave instantly ; and throwing myself amid the velvet 
cushions of a sofa, burst into loud and uncontrolled 
weeping. 

" So, madam," said the jealous nnbic, as he almost 
fiercely gazed at me, *' so, madam — this is y<iur favor- 
ite; it is for him I have been slighted, excluded, trampled 
on, as if a worm in your gallant's path ; I might excite 
his displeasure, or create annoyance. This is he, for 
whom you abandoned the asylum, in which you were 
indeed safe. 1 heard the story, Christine, I heard it, and 
the name — but not even from ray mother's lips, did I be- 
lieve it, until now." 

" And what do you believe now 7 — how dare you be- 
lieve any thing against me 7 J love you not — I never let 
you deceive yourself, with such a dream for a moment; 
and what have you to charge to me 7 you have destroyed 
me; you have robbed me o( his good opinion, whose 
least, and slightest word, I value more highly, than all 
the splendor of your fortune — the magnificence of your 
rank — tba distinction of your position, as the caressed 
of princes ; — aye, even more than the long tried love of 
years : our affections are not to be won by the paltry 
pageantry of this world, nor even by the tenderness. 
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kowever deep» however true, which finds no echo in our 
own bosom " 

" I could have pardoned yon, Christine, had your heart 
wandered to one worthy of yoors ;— to one of a noble 
stock, or— but I will not be so mean as depreciate, be- 
cause you admire." 

"You need not — ^you need not; it would avail you 
nothing. Elliot is a gentleman by birth and education ; 
and if he were not, there is nobility in genius, and be 
has that about him, which yov cannot dare to despise.'' 

His present fanatic raving', is, I presume, a symptom 
of his genius." 

" My lord, my loixl-^you shall not breathe a syllable 
of contempt towards Elliot Clare, before me. H o wever 
warped his exquisite mind, his distinguished talents may 
have become— whatever blight may have fallen on him, 
still through all the misu around him, he is the light and 
hope of my existence. Begone from me, you have mis- 
led him by your words and your manner; never before 
did I dream he cared for me— and is the jewel but 
placed before my ey es,to be snatched from my eager 
grasp for ever !" 

" Farewell Christine,— farewell !— while I believed 
your heart was unoccupied, while I imagined it remain- 
ed enshrined in its i<7 temple, untouched, unwarmed by 
passion, I lingered near you,— ever, ever, by you, though 
seldom visible to you : — ^listening to the glad music of 
your voice, — gazing on the wild brilliance of your beau- 
ty,— thinking life well spent in being an unnoted wor- 
shipper beside you ; — but the enchantment is dispelled, 
— the shrine is broken, and the temple riBed ; 1 would 
not be so base as to seek for that, with fawnings, and 
crouchings, which has been so freely, so prodigally be- 
stowed on another. Farewell Christine, this day has 
bron^^ht a cloud over me, never to be dispersed until the 
last cold resting place shall receive me. After all, think 
not, I blame you, no no, Christine, — we are not, as 
you said, masters of our will ; — had you been left to me 
at first, another could not have won you, and I have to 
say, as now, forgive the harshness of one awakened 
from the sweetest vision that ever cheered existence.—' 
You shall hear of mo, if you need me, but not till then." 

He was gone. Gerald, Elliot, — both noble — ^both 
loving, — but ah, not both beloved! — had gone: end I, 
now truly a solitary leaf on life's broad current, might 
brood over n% weakness and my woe, uncared for, de- 
serted, and alone. But no. Solitude I would not com- 
mand. That night they sent for me,— I was forced to 

m^ there was no reprieve. And I placed the white 

lilies in my raven hair,— «nd I clasped the diamond 
round my slender ankles,— and I came with wild looks, 
and wild music, and a wilder heart, on that broad illu- 
minated stage,— «nd flung (ree, and bold, my silver- 
broidered scarf above my head,— and poised with gay 
smilings, on my sandalled foot,— and whirled through 
the airy mazes of that joyous dance, which had been the 
pride and glory of my palace home in childhood. 

Long and loud were the acclamations accorded to my 
unrivalled performance of the Zingara maiden ; deep, 
and passionate were the nearer murmurs of those who 
erowded round me, as I sank overpowered and exhaus- 



ted on a sofa in the green-room. But the die was cast, 
I knew it not, — I dreamed not of it there, — I never 
danced again. 

Early the next day I was roused from a stupor that 
had taken possession of me, by being informed a lady 
wished to see me, but declined sending her name ; in- 
different to every thing, I ordered them to show her 
into my boudoir, and with amaxement beheld the Vis* 
countess Nugent enter, her head a little more exalted 
than formerly, and her sable plumes nodding to the min- 
cing, preeition walk she efiectod, as if treading on some 
enchanted or forbidden ground. Slightly bowing to me, 
she seated herself with easy nonchalenee on a couch, 
and lifting her eyeglass said, 

** Mademoiselle Christine^ you possibly do not recog- 
nise me after the lapse of so many years." 

My Hungarian blood mounted for an instant, but 
rushed back to strengthen its citadel, my heart, and £ 
replied, 

** The people of my land seldom fiirget those who 
have been -their friends.'' 

** Well, I am glad you are not oblivious of past kind- 
ness ; it is a proof, the stamina of feeling are still pei^ 
feet, though the petals, which are mere ornaments of the 
plant, may be withered. Bat you no doubt, consider 
this is a very singular circumstance, my appearing in 
this place to day.'* 

" Not more singular toniay, than any other day. Yet 
I really am surprised, you should be the first to overstep 
the interdict laid on our communication." 

** Well child, you know, those who make laws, caa 
break laws ; and I have a subject of Vital importance to 
treat upon ;— being no less than the peace of an amiable 
and suffering woman ;— to mitigate her anguish, to re- 
store in some degree, her former happiness, I have come 
to talk with you :— and this pattern of feminine excel- 
lence, this true Griselda, may have been otherwise re- 
presented to you ; as I presume you have heard much 
of the Countess Arcbdall, from my son, in your private 
conversations." 

Her ladyship fixed her dull grey eyes on me with an 
attempted look of extraordinary diplomacy, but I an- 
swered with composure, 

"I have never heard him mention Lady Arcbdall; 
and we have had very few private conversations." 

" Not many private,"— she stopped — " then pray, in 
what manner does he employ himself when here f" 

** He is not often here, madame." 

''And yet he has been traced to this house at all 
times, and all hours, both day and night." 

" He is fortunate in being the object of so careful a 
surveillance.^* 

** But, mademoiselle Christine, I would be exceeding- 
ly pleased to learn on what terms, he visits this boose ; 
and in what way Lord Arcbdall has charge of you." 

" I am not his ward, madame." 

" It is inexplicable !— I do not wish to animadvert 
npon the line of life in which you are established ; 
though I think you might have been more reputably 
employed as a companion or governess,— but still, a mc^ 
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ment'f reflMtion wUl eooviiiee you, let bi€n$anee of 
dMiiMtie life, are fUttBgely ▼iolmted, if a man, exempla- 
ry antil BOW, become the noted friend or protector of a 

*' Pardon me, Lady Nngentr-^bnt yon are takings for 
granted, what ie by no meane the actnal cUe." 

*' Nay, nay, child, the aflkir ie so pnblic, no ofte think* 
of doubting it ; and settle it as you will between you, 
whether it be merely a tenHment, or a UdUon, it comes 
to the same thing in the eyes of the world. Yon know 
bow exceesively rigid I am in my notions of female 
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" Yes, in the inferior grades^ madam," I said, smiling 
dttbiousTy. 

** Certainly,— for those in elevated Hfe, have a thou- 
sand minute barriers, which they cannot possibly get 



over. 
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And yet, they are so minute, as scaiocly to be dis- 
tinguished, therefore, frequently from deficiency of the 
moral vision^ broken through.'' 

" Ah, ChHstine, ydu are reasoning as you used to do« 
and you know, I am too sensitive to discuss these matters 
calmly. But think what it is to be the means of banish- 
iqg joy from the brow, smiles from the lip, roses from the 
cheeks, and repose from the pillow, of so perfect a 
character as Lady Archdall!'' 

" I should grieve exceedingly, were I the cause of 
this fearful train of evils ; but assure her ladyship from 
me, if her lord has a truant disposition, it finds no access 
ben." 

** In solemn sincerity, then, Christine, will you use 
your influence, which I know is powerful with Gerald, 
to overcome his repugnance to Lady AMhdall's so- 
ciety 7" 

I started^— " Madam, you are investing me with a 
power which I do not possess, neither would I interfere 
with the tastes of any one ;— mad to satisfy you, in plain 
tmth, your son and I have parted, never perhapSi to 
meet again." 

** What, you have quarrelled then 7'^ 

'' I have had no occasion to quarrel with Lord Areh> 
dall. Quarrelling imphee a degree of intiipa^ to which 
we have never arrived." 

"Christine, I. don't understand you. But vrithont 
further preamble, I will settle a handsome annuity on 
you, if you give up all further intercourse with lord 
ArchdaU." 

" Madam, you may appropriate your money to a bet^ 
tor purpose. Yon are creating a monster out of nothing, 
like a rilly child, who starts at his own shadow in the 
night. My own exertions can supply me with such 
comforts as you see, and while I have the ability to pro- 
cuie so nraoh^ I shook! be Uareasonabie to covet more." 

** Beally, Christine, this sffeotation of independenoe is 
too mnoh !-^ if you did not know the enormous salary, 
paid to yon by Monsieur Piilelberg, comes from tbe-oof- 
fenofLoidArebdaUr 

" Lord Arch&ll ! — madam, what do yoo noaaa 1 
you assert that the money I raceiwfrom the person you 
mentioo, is not the mmneration of my services f" 
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** Positively no. By some super^efinement, the mo- 
ney is passed from (Gerald's hands to Piflfelberg, for your 
use, and nominally, as your salary. I heard a whisper 
of it, and I bribed the fellow to tell me the whole;— he 
convinced me, and show'd me Gerald's drafts on his 
banker for several large sums ; and if you go yourself, 
and ask the man, he wiU not deny it." 

I was thunderstruck, confounded ;<»-hera then, ended 
my fire-dream of independence, if this story should 
prove true< Here had I been wasting money in unwar* 
rantable extrav«ganoe,-^ving in ostentations luxury,*-' 
profuse in all my expenditure ;'^«nd even extorting tm 
tMroofS of salary, not from the deputy treasurer, or 
maiir4 dm hmUet^ but from the purse of Gerald Nugent. 

I satisfied her ladyship that I would inquire into this 
strange affair,— HUid solemaly assuring her of never hav- 
ing any association with her son, incompatible with the 
strictest propriety, I saw her depart with a deeply ttoi^ 
tified spirit, bowed as 1 thus was to the very dust, by 
disappointment and despair. 

But I struggled vrith the ngony this discovery ooea- 
sioned | knowing that I had no time for the Indulgence 
of weakness ; that action and euA^ weie at once re- 
quired ; and ordering my carriage, I went directly to 
learn my fiste of Monsieur Piffelberg* 

When ushered to his apartments, the little German 
was quite overcome by the suddenness and singularity of 
my appearance. He received me with trembling obse- 
quiousness, as if deprecating some unforeseen storm, 
#hich he expected to endure from my now pflssionnte 
and capricious temper. But I hastened to relieve him, 
by going straight to the point, and with calm sternness 
I inquired, 

" Does the salary I receive, come from the manager 
of the King's Theatre, or a private individual 7" 

" Das is very singulare question, mademoiselle !— 
will yoo favor me vis a share,'-'ore dis sofee,— dis so- 
fee be excessive easy, mademoiselle." ** 

''No doubt, monsieurf-4»utpray reply distinctly to my 
question,— «re my services considered deserving of the 
salary 1 receive 7" 

** Deserve,«>Himmel .'—very much deserve,— ^uad it 
is my hop you htve pleasurs vis your salarie." 

" Monsieur Pifiblberg, you told Lady Nugent, that 
Lord Archdall deposited in your hands certain sums to 
be paid to me, as if remunerating my services ; but that 
my real salary remained as it originally was. Is this 
true or not7-*no prevarication, sir,-^I hate suspense, 
and I hate temporising." 

" Das is tr ue de Lord pay all, hot some little nune, 
so when yon fors dance wis us." 

" Tell me then, sir, how much yon think I can obtain 
simply by my own deserts. How much now, since I 
have become distinguished, and as yoo must acknow- 
ledge, almost second dan$eu$€ of the eoroo, will be rea- 
sonable for me to expect, if I decline altogether Lord 
ArchdaO's bounty 7" 

" Ah, das is nost easy— you nost have goot friend ia 
him no mora 7 eh, mademoiselle 7" 

" That is no concern of yours, sir;— tell me what I 
may calculate upon?" 
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"Bot den de patrone,— he be nice great thing,— 
waaont him, de oders look blake at you. De Lord go,— 
oden come, eh 1"-^ 

"Monsieur Pifielbergf give me a direct anawer;*-' 
what do you tuppoM would he the ntmoet I conld ob- 
tain?'' 

" Why 'tis hard for say, bot may be tree, five guinea 
in de week,-^is is goou" 

" Five guinea* a week ! why it would not buy my 
shoes !'' 

** Ob, it buy many shoe ! Bot if de Lord go das is de 
whole ; you see, dere is no caraktere, you make figure 
in, bot de Zingara ;— it will come to fall,— 'tis wearing 
sin,-^e house grow sin,-—now nossing make for you 
bot dis,— so we cannot pay strong." 

'' Good rooming. Monsieur Piflfelberg." 

** Bot, mademoiselle, to-morrow night,— remember, 
oome early,— >we will have de King, and de Zingaia is 
desire." 

" Then the King will have to do without me ;— -I shall 

oome no more. 

** Come no more !— Oh mein Gott,- is de woman 
crate? de King is coming I say, and you must be here, 
or pay de heavy forfeiture from your engagement." 

" Bat you forget, good Monsieur Piffeibefrg, I have 
had no regular engagement, — only an increase of salary, 
on the astonishing success of late performances ;—«nd 
where that augmentation came from, you also know. 
Better beware, sir!— the story will not bear public in- 
spection ;— you have acted meanly, sir, and the worm 
you attentpt to crush, may turn and sting you." 

" Well, well, we say nossing;— but I can get no pei^ 
son for dis, I will give you de full amount, for dis week, 
if you consent." 

*' No, sir, engage me at that rate for the season, not 

otherwise." 

" Oh, we lose, we lose, we could not nevare ; I will 
talk wis de manager, and you come dis night, you will." 

«' No, sir, I will not come; I will never come again; 
and for your comfort, until you send to Vienna, you will 
never find another to fill op your Zingara vacancy." 

I ima down stairs, leaving him waddling around, fu- 
ming, stamping, and wringing his hands in ludicrous 
perplexity ; and springing into my dear little carriage 
for the last time, threw myself back on iu soft cushions, 
and began to consider what course I shoukl now pur- 
sue. 

My mind was soon made up, and I acted npon its 
suggestions at once. My horses and carriage were sent 
off to Long-acre, and disposed of; my furniture and 
plate sold at auction ; the jewels I had received as to- 
kens of respect or admiration from unknown patrons, 
were privately sold; and though much of this came 
from Lord Archdall's munificence, I knew I could in no 
way return him the sums he had secretly devoted to my 
use; and I knew he would be better satisfied that I 
should in this manner accumulate siifiicient to support 
me in some retired situation. I did not scruple to find 
the money thus acquired, and so, secured a small in- 
come of about one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 

An advertisement in a newspaper caught my eye one 



morning. It was of a cottage near Warw^k : diractly 
I engaged it, and proceeded to examine the preimeea. 
Finding it fully equal to my expectations, I made ar- 
rangemenu about the furniture and other matters with 
the occupant; hired a decent woman and little girl for 
very trifling wages; found a steady ekierly laborer, who, 
for a small compensation, agreed to attend my little 
field and orchard; and then returned to London, to 
collect the remaining valuables I possessed, and take a 
final leave of Monsieur and Madam Bontonville, vrith 
whom I left my address and a letter for Mr. Clare, still 
trusting to his half promise of returning to resume his 
offers of assistance. My good natured friends parted 
with me unwillingly. I had been grateful, when I had 
the ability of provmg how I felt their former liberality ; 
and they regarded me as a self immolated being ; from 
the first intimation of my design to leave the stage, until 
the conclusion of my arrangements to reside in the 
country, they had not a moment to spare for thought, on 
any other subject; their whole time being devoted to 
ejaculations of pity, wonderment, contempt, and despair. 
It was rather inconceivable that in less than two weeks, 
I should have been a caressed and applauded danseute, 
an active calculating woman of business, selling and 
buying, if not with the skill, at least, with the air of one, 
cunning in the craft of bargain making, and lastly settled 
down into a little calm-eyed, pale faced, demure resident 
of one of the prettiest, and most sequestered cottages in 
Warwick-shire. 

When all was over, the excitement of removal, and 
business past, the novelty of change, having lost some* 
thing of its gloss, I had time to sit down and repent. 
To consider in my solitude, how the errors of an ungo- 
vemed will had brought me to this, not comfortless, bot 
companionless way of life. I was becoming wiae too 
late : for it «ras easy to trace the origin of all the evils I 
had endured, and whatsoever I might yet encounter, to 
my capricious ingratitude in not reciprocating the early 
love of Gerald Nugent. Had be discovered any sym- 
pathy with his feelings ; had he imagined the possibility 
of interesting my young afliBctiotts, I do not think any 
consideration would have been sufficiently powerful to 
make him resign me. And coldly neglectful, unpardona- 
indifierent to one, she had from infan<;y cherished, as 
Lady Nugebt became, still, my conscience acquiesced in 
the reprehension my conduct deserved, when under the 
easy guardianship of Mrs. Somem. Had I not commit- 
ted a flagrant breach of decorum in travelling about with 
a young man, without any ostensibly useful purpose, her 
ladyship could not have been at liberty, even according 
to h6r own code of morals, to abandon and leave mo 
destitute. 

Twenty two summers had but as yet, passed over 
my head. Possessed of this small competence, I re- 
solved to take a higher standard for my guidance than 
heretofore. I had no temptation to be evil, it was noC 
then so very diflicuH to be as good, as poor human na- 
ture can, when unassisted by the genial influence of a 
fervent piety. The first virtues desirable to be culti- 
vated, were patience, contentment, and gratitude to 
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Providence. Each day rote mora peacefnUy and calm- 
ly to my eyes than the last. My garden, rich in its 
weahh of fruits and flowers, redolent of beauty and 
sweetness, with its closterin; beehives beneath the shel- 
tering hedge-row, called for the early hand of industry 
to tend it, and health and balmy slumbers rewarded my 
pleasant labors. And in the soft shadows of evening 
repose, the roses and honeysuckle hanging thickly round 
my latuoed windows, breathed amid their odors, memo- 
ries of long past houn, and the long forgotten dead, 
and awakened aspiratiens to be with them in a higher 
and holier state of existence. 

Tnie-^here was no one to whom I could say soli- 
tude was sweet. Some families of great respectability 
resided within a few miles ; but they had never conde- 
seendeti to notice the gipty lady, as the poor cottagers 
in the neighborhood styled me. And though the curate, 
after having seen me at church, once or twice called on 
me, I felt no disposition to encourage intimacy with 
him : he was not married, and I deemed his risits might 
rather iiyure than beneflt me among those who might 
casually hear my name. But I longed for something to 
love ; something to pet, to caress. There was a void in 
my heart ; yes, the absorbing passion I once felt for 
EHiot Clare, had mellowed down to tender pity and af- 
fectionate solicitude. From the moment I had so bar- 
barously outraged Lord Archdall's foelipgs, by contrast- 
ing my indifference to him with my love for the other, 
a change came over me ; a revulsion, for which, in 
vain I strove to account reasonably, had overwhelmed 
my mind ; I was subdued by my own vehemence ; con- 
quered by the violence of my whirlwind passions, which 
after sweeping all from their path, sunk into dreary still- 
ness over the devastation they had made. I had gain- 
ed, what once I would have died (o hear, the declara- 
tion of Elliot's love ; and, capricious as it nfay seem, I 
felt in my triumphant soul the gift was worthless— the 
flower had faded, and the fruit was withered in the 
core. Whence, or wherefore is this curious contrariety 
in our natures, th«t too often the love we seek with the 
most impassioned ardor becomes of no value when ob- 
tained ; held for an instant with the eager grasp of gra- 
tified possession, and then cast, with a sigh for raptures 
anticipated but never realised, among other costly frag- 
ments of onee precious idols beneath the dark and si- 
lent waters of oblivion T Tell me not the memory of 
love is imperishable ! Tell me not it rises in pristine 
beauty when years of absence, aye, or even of hallowed 
association, have passed away ! Oh, true, the shadow 
of what once excited, a bright, a burning reality, may 
haunt the minds' dulled vision ; but cold and spectral 
as a sickly dream, causing wonder that such could have 
called forth the energies of passion — and mourning that 
the splendor of the phantasm, can never, never charm 
the awakened heart again ! 

And yet, with the singleness of woman's devotion, I 
had vowed myself to be the friend of Elliot's future life, 
whenever, or wherever bis wild bewildered destiny 
should call for the ftilfilment of my promise. The time 
was near. 
In eariy spring I first inhaHted my pretty cottage. 



Three months had glided on in unrufiled quiet. It was 
summer; and one still evening after a light, wmn rain, 
the sunset clouds gorgeously piled up in gold and crim* 
son masses in the West; their rich glow tinging the 
trees and dewy flowers, and the close green fragrant 
grass, with delicious softness ; I walked slowly through 
my small domain, breathing with delight the rerived 
perfume of my languid moss roses, and lingering to gaze 
on the broad dark blue heaven, from which, star after 
star came peeping out with clear and emerald radiance, 
when a low rustle in a hazel coppice startled me, and 
presently crawled forth a hideous figure, in tho dim twi- 
light, shapeless and crouching, muttering wild gibbering 
sounds, and stifling, horrid laughter, and then with the 
spring of the mad wolf from his lair, it rushed onward, 
with matted tresses, thick over the glaring eyes, and 
while teeth bared and grinning in ghastly smlKngs, and 
long naked bony arms extended, waving broad fern and 
vrithered branches; and torn, coarse, scanty garments, 
foul with the slime of muddy pools, and wreatbod with 
grass and reeds from marshy hollows, covering in rag^ 
ged filthiness the gaunt and bleeding limbs that bore 
this fearful phantom towards me. 

'' Ho, ho. I know her — I know her: the trim ankle, 
and the rapid whirl. She danced for me ; aye, aye, an 
opera girl — a light one, boys — no matter, in good sooth, 
I loved her not. But come, lady fair, come— nay, let 
me clutch thee; one giddy round to make the old earth 
tremble, and drive the fat heavy toads and meiry frogs 
from the marshes ; come nearer, fly me not— I am the 
winged Mercury ; look at my heels, there's a pair of 
wings ! Aye, they are a little the worse for skimming 
so many fine quagmires, and so many standing pools ! 
Rememberest thou? I am Mad Tom, and 'drink the 
green mantle.' Pah! thou art scented mightily; but 
silence — scream not, they wrill hear thee, aiid then, and 
then, they come, and the whip, and the chain, and the 
damp straw, and the mouldy bread, and the bitter wa- 
ter, and many stripes. Oh, do not call them^lo not 
call them hither, and indeed I will sing no more!" 

Horror, and the agony of fear, kept roe silent before 
the wretched object, until he dropt, whining and shed- 
ding idiot tears, at my feet. Here was that Elliot, with 
whom onee to he alone, was bliss too great for Utter- 
ance ; and now, oh, heaven ! how leaped my rejoiced 
heart when old Margery came seeking me through the 
garden gate; he too saw her, and sprang up, wildly 
yelling : 

''A witch! a witch! by the Lybian Jove! Do you 
bring your sorceress to mumble her incantations beside 
me f To fling her enchantments over me f To trans- 
form me into swine 7 Ah, she's no CkcS, no, ha, ha ! 
no Circ6, no, no !" 

"Missus, missus!" she exclaimed; "for the merci- 
ful ! beest thee got a madman here ?" 

" A madman ! Aye, to be sure, a devil of a madman, 
you old sinner! Sinner! A sinner!" and then, casting 
up his eyes and clasping his hands, he howled, "We 
are all sinners, O Lord, miserable sinners ! Pour down 
thy grace upon us, and let the light of thy countenance 
shine before us; cover us with the shadow of— but 
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faalloOy Uifie, M^demoucUe DanaeuMe ! no bolting; 1*11 
have jott, ' but I will not keep yoa long !' " be gmsped 
my arm firmly, and leered hideously in my face.*' 

" Oh, 6od><-oh, God, have mercy ! ElUot Clara ! £1p 
liot, dear Elliot, do you not remember me ! Will you 
come with me ? Margeiy stay by us, and call Mat* 
thaw.** 

"Fifth chapter— seventh verse; 'Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy!* You are a civil 
body, Maigery— hold your lanthom straight, and stum- 
ble not, you witeh !** 

** Elliot, pray Elliot, hear me. Come with us.** 

"EUiot! Who calls for Elliot? He is not here: 
thou liest, foul fiend I •* Full five fiuhom deep my true 
love lies,* thou can*st call spirits from the vasty deep-* 
' bat will they come when you do call on them V Ha ! 
hal ladybiid!** 

We were near the boose, and fortunately, old Matr 
thew had also come out to discover the cause of my 
oniisaal abeeaoe. The poor wretch shivered and gasp- 
ed, when the old man came suddenly forward and seized 
him by the arm. 

** Who hast thee caught here, missus ? Be he n thief 
or a erasy chap 7'* 

'* Oh, Matthew,** I whispered » " he is my brother— 
my nearest friend, help me to coax him in and secure 
him in some way.** 

The slavish fear of madness now possessed him; and 
he sufifered Matthew to lead him into the kitchen. The 
mall, but cheerful fire, seemed to revive some old as- 
sociaiions; and he looked around with a quieted ex- 
pcassion on the anxious and wondering faces about him. 
With soft and soothing words I persuaded him to sit 
down; and after soma time we gave him food, he ate 
ravenously, for famine was imprinted in his sunken eyes 
and hollow cheeks; and his floshloss, almost skeleton 
fingers, tore the meat with savage impationoe, and thrust 
it rapidly into his wide, eager mouth, until satiated, he 
rose and flung himself on the wooden settee by the fire- 
side. 

After much gentle persuasion (o remove to a cham- 
ber was used in vain, Matthew thought best to try the 
efieacy of threatening, which succeeded ; and by the 
same means, (Maigery attending with an abundant 
bath,) Matthew forced him to undergo the necessary 
ablutions, and supplied him some clothing of his own ; 
then constraining him to lie down in the bed prepared 
for him, the good old man came to me where I still re- 
nained with the woman in the kitchen, and after long 
debate on how we should manage the poor forlorn one, 
Matthew went to sleep in a closet next his room, and I 
ratiied to arrange my scattered senses, to meditate on 
what was the best way to benefit the unfortunat^^to 
we^ and pray, but not te rest that night. 

He slept well, and stirred not until the morning sun 
biwidly illumined the little apartment, as the thin mus- 
lin curtains could not exclude the early glories of his 
ioinmer beams. Matthew was in attendanoe, and firand 
him much more composed, but with no connection of 
ideas, and desirous to resume his ramblings through 
wood and field. By various means, he dissuaded him 



from his purpose; and when he had breakfasted, I 
mastered my feelings 9o fiv, as. to become his wateh«*r 
and companion while Matthew went to a neighboring 
town to purchase severmi artioles neoeesuy for our new 
inmate ; and I found that, by gentleness and doeisten 
united, I could compel bim to be more quiet and reason- 
able than I had ever hoped toeee him finom the tetviUe 
specimen of my last nigfat*s interview. 

But I need not linger over theae painful reooUeetaons 
of his gradual approach to sanity, and then his relap- 
ses ; my hopes, my fears, my sehemes to engage hb 
attention, or arouse the slumbering memories, which, I 
fondly trusted, would restore health to his disordered 
mind. Every personal comfort he required was sop- 
plied; every tenderness the most assidious attention 
could prompt, or attachment inspire, was bestowed on 
bira; and at last he remembered ne as ChruUme, 
tho Christine of his youthftil fHendsfaip, but no farther; 
allusions to London, or his residence there, or any cir^ 
cumstance subsequent to his leaving the home of his 
childhood, invariably caused renewed wanderings, and 
the fearful ravings of ribald mockery, or intense dee- 
pair. As time passed on, I ventured occasionally to 
take him to our village church, and was gratified by ob- 
serving Uie interest with which he joined in the service; 
and thankfully I replied to the kind inquiries of the 
amiable curate, and returned the civilities of the decent 
rustics, who reverently met me with a low obeisance 
and looks of deep and humble sympathy, as I carefully 
guided the uncertain steps of my mclandioly charge. 

Summer was over. I was becoming noondled to the 
belief that his mental powers would never recover from 
the disease which clung around. them ; but he was com- 
paratively peaceable and submissive. And antoma toe 
wore on ; when late in October, after some days of un- 
usual gloom and silence, he disappeared in the evening; 
and my old gardener and the neighboring peasants, 
searched for him for two or thiee days, but in vain. 
This was a renewal of my anxiety— but as grief was 
useless, I endeavored to hope that, perchance, when 
weary with wandering he might voluntarily return. Nor 
was I deceived. One stormy night when the eariy win- 
ter wind scattered the few remaining leaves from their 
branches, and loud gusts swept past my windows, dasli- 
ing the heavy rain at intervals against them— heariag a 
low tap, I summoned Matthew to the door, and my for- 
lorn one entered— drenched with iain« and shivering 
with cold. When he was partially reooversd from the 
dulls that attacked him, and had his dripping clothes 
changed for dry and warm habiliments, he sat down 
beside me, at our pleasant fire, and looking in my eyes 
with a shy and sad smile, reminding me forcibly of oar 
early acquaiiuance, be softly took my hand in his and 
began: 

** You believed I had left yon, Christine t" 

"No, Elliot; I only thoiyht you had gmw on some 
urgent business. Now, pray tell me, was it not so ?*' 

'' Yes, Christine. You will not be angry if I lell yon 
all 7 Say no ! Well, you most understand I have had 
very, very strange and horrible dreams; and nany 
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•hapM cam* to ne in the nUldMrk night, upbiucliBg 
ma with long aeg^lect, and forgotten: love. So I tet out 
one calm evening, and travelled aJl throagfa the dreary 
Uaekneei until dawn, and then I slept in a ba^by dell 
till the ran wai gone again ; and I travelled on and on, 
until I saw the aneieat woods, and the meadows, and 
the shady Ubes and grten dingles of oar own old 
Orange." 

'' EUioi! how could yon, withoat a guide or a know- 
ledge of the road, travel so far, and without suste- 
aanoetoor 

" Ah, no inatter^^I wanted no guide ; for there' was 
ever and ever, when the stars peeped out, a small flit- 
tiBff light that gleamed before, and I followed on. 
Well, you may suppose how I roved through all those 
pleasant walks we used to lova; and how I sat beneath 
those tall bowering laurels that grew so thick, and shin- 
ing beyond the verdant alleys of the garden; and listen- 
ed to the birds singing so merrily, as if, silly things, 
they were glad to see me again; and so passed one 
htossed day. But the night came, and the small light 
dionB again, and I followed on ; and we entered the 
charehyaid : and the broad yews looked bhMsker than 
before, and waved mournfully over me ; and from the 
grey old moouraents a whisper came that thrilled my 
aching^ heart : and far off and dimly seen, were hud- 
dling into nooks and open coffins, shadowy forms that 
knew ne not but as a thing of living earth. And ihen 
I stood very stiU, and cold as marble — and there came 
to me, from behind a large white stone, a young pale 
Buidoft with eyes of the grave's dull hue, and lips mov- 
ing whence no sound was heard : and she looked on me 
and pansedr— it was Emily; then she passed on and 
fiadad in the mist. Thea anocber shape appeared: oh ! 
it was bent with age and deep woe, and the long white 
hair streamed over the shrunken cheeks, and the eyes 
glared dim and red in their fleshless sockets; neither 
did this pale mouth utter words— but it also paused and 
sadly gated on me— and then a rushing sound, as of 
IMOtracted dying means, fell on my smitten heart, and 
ke too, the silver-tressed old man, was shrouded from 
my visioa. Aye, Christine, it was a wild night that, 
among those peopled tombs; but ere dawn I fled, fled 
fiMt and far— and one, ome (oh, he was a fearful compa- 
nion i) came ever beside m d close he pressed on me 
with a loud ringing tramp, and black he was with hot 
and fiery breath, and darts of flame shot from beneath 
his ebon brows, and horrid whisperings poisoned my 
ears, and blasphemy and foul predictions of the torture 
that awaited me in Hades. (^, heaven— heaven ! he 
carried me whither I prayed and struggled not to go. 
Yon know not the place— no.; but fear not, Christin^- 
ha left me when I rushed amid the crowds and mingled 
with my fisOows in the thronged strseu of London. I 
wandeied up and down, finding no resting-place ; and I 
somitt for a shelter, but there was none ; when, at last, 
I saiw a tan desolate mansion in the sober twilight; the 
iofigBia of Death was above its doors, and the voic^ of 
rooumm in wailing met aiy ear ; and there were many 
entering and coming out, busy funeral faces, and men 
beariiig palls and trapping* of sorrow : and I stole in 



unperaeived, and, seekiQg around, I gained a chamber 
tenanted by one quiet inhabitant. Cold and calm lay 
that honored noble ; and the waxligbts gleamed 4m his 
white focehead, and the fair curls fell in masses on the 
satin pillow : and there were none to watch or weep 
over him. Long I gazed — then examining the splendor 
of that silent room, I saw a rich inlaid casket on a ta- 
ble, and curiously I raised the lid, and there, amid 
many old papers, and some of fresher seeming, tkU I 
found for Hue ; take it, Christine— the last farewell of 
him who lay there in- his marble beauty, the once belov- 
ed and loving, Gerald Nugent!" 

Here let me pause. Why should I essay to depict 
the agonising; emotion with which I heard from so 
strange a messenger that he, the gallant, the high-mind- 
ed, the devoted, was lost to me for ever ? Oh ! the 
appalling consciousness that no reparation can be made 
for injury, that no submbsion will bring forgiveness 
from the unchanging dead ! 

Let me not weary with my own sorrows, my untimely 
mournings. In the silence of my chamber, I knelt to 
read his precious letter, and hushed the beatings of my 
heart's intense wretchedness, that each sad and tender 
word might steal, as if from his own true lips, to meet 
the late, too late acknowledged love, unspoken love, on 
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THE LETTER. 



" Wken the hand that traces this faint sod fesblo line, thsll 
lie motionlees and cold; when the heart, that wacte and deaolate 
yet holds anid its rains the ima^ e of Acr, whose love, even as a 
child, was life and light, shall miofle with its kindred dut, and 
rest IVom the long, deep throbbinga of Ita broken hopes ; to you, 
Christine, thin farewell will be riven, and, perehascs, It may 
recall a memory of him who once did think to dweU within 
your bomm. 

'* A blight has fUlea oa ms. My manhood is bowed dowa by 
disease; and the last sad pleasure of this parting world, is thus 
to breathe my spirit out to you. But, gentle and affectionate as 
you have ever been, grieve not when the tidinf areach you that 
Gerald — the true and faithAil Gerald, is fV-ee from the captivity 
of life, and rejoicing In the peace, which faded from him here, 
amoDff the ransomed in the glorious Heaven. 

*' Weep not for me, Christine, but calmly reflect, that few and 
fbll of sorrow are our years below ; wayward and evil oar pas- 
sions ; despotic and misjudging our wiU, leading us to follow 
the illusions of vain ambition, or vainer love, until the last lone 
refhge of the awakened dreamer, is opened to receive him : 
and then lift those beautiful eyes to the fair expanse above, and 
think, oh, still beloved ! one spirit longs to welcome you, where 
pure as when first emanating from the Fount of Lin, our souls 
shall be united in holy and eternal communion. 

'* It may be vou will regret the sternness with which my love 
has bean repelled-^ut not so, dearest : well has it been lor me, 
the treasure I coveted so long, so ardently, came not into my 
possession, enchaining to this decaying earth, everv thought, 
every hope, every loftier impulse, in the sweet but ntal bonda 
of human passion. 

** When with you, the radiance that had Illumined my soli 
tary lot had vanished, I stood in utter darkness until the moai • 
tor within warned me to seek for light in other worlds. Mj 
doom was written on my pale brow, in ray feeble step, in my 
failing breath, and deeper yet within my aching breast; the 
consummation is near at hand! the bitterness of death is past: 
and lay this to thy lips, and keep this in thy heart, the last, frail 
token of the love of 

CESALD." 



Over the unavailing grief of my misguided heart, \ 
will now draw an eternal veil. The memory of him, 
whose Jove was cast away by my folly, is too sacred to 
be again the theme of one so weak and so unworthy. 

Era a month was over I was recalled to some sympathy 
with the sufferings of another. 
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RxposuTO and fatigue had done their work on poor 
Elliot. He was attacked by a viofeot fever, and so 
greatly debilitated he teemed hovering between death 
and life for many days ; bat as he recovered, though he 
was bat partially restored to health, his convalescence 
brought with it the revival of his mental faculties ; and 
he was quietly and gratefully conscious o£ my long- 
tried tenderness and disinterested care. 

The winter, dreary and melancholy, wore over. With 
spring's first buds and blossoms he began to droop 
again ; and at length the physician admitted his situa- 
tion to be hopeless ; his complaint being rapid decline. 
He knew he could no longer look forward for even a 
few months; and he declared his willingness to leave a 
world in which, for the last two yean, he had been a 
wretched, depraved, insane burthen to society. But 
thera seemed to be a secret uneasiness preying on him, 
unconnected with the natural dread of the last passage 
to another state. I coald not devise any means to 
elicit this latent cause of melancholy ; until after re> 
poated solicitations to confide in me, with a look of 
unwonted determination ^d energy, he drew me to- 
wards him, one balmy evening as we sat on a sofa at an 
open window, admiring the deepening verdure of our 
faiiy lawn, inhaling the odors of our early blossomed 
trees, and gazing, with thoughts of a better land, on 
the glories of the departing sun. 

** Christine, I must tell yon all. I can no longer be 
reserved on this subject with you. I have long resolved, 
but wavered in my resolution. But now it is time, ere 
I go to the silent dwellers of the tombs, to ask your 
gentleness and mercy to be extended to another home- 
less, helpless being. On the borders of the Lincoln- 
shire seas, there is a lonesome hamletr and in one of 
its meanest hovels lives an aged, withered woman, who 
tends with fretful, and oft-times bitter complainings, a 
amall, pale, motherless babe : that babe is mine — " he 
paused : deep, heart-breaking sighs burst from his hea- 
ving breasti — I pressed hb hand and whispered words 
of soothing, and he proceeded : 

*' When I loft you in London, Christine, after the 
illness through which you were my sole support, I tried 
many ways of gaining a livelihood. I have before told 
you a good deal. I wrote, my poor compositions were 
slighted and returned te me ; I entered an attorney's 
office, but he required a fee to engage me permanently ; 
I became a tutor in a gentleman's family, they disliked 
me— I was whimsical, peevish, nut steady in my habits. 
I even attempted the last resooroe of young, dissipated 
men of imagined talent — the stage : I was off; and this 
mortification, combining with idleness, sunk me in ex- 
treme dejection— when a benevolent Methodist, who 
once knew me, having recognised me in a deplorable 
condition, entertained some hope of rescuing a fellow- 
being from misery both here and hereafter; and com- 
passionately suggested the advantage of uniting myself 
to his persuasion; and, as an itinerant preacher, I 
might earn, at least, a subsistence, be of some ase to 
others and eventually profit my own soul. To this, I 
first consented, because utterly desdtoto of means; but 
the excitement and fanaticism of numbers had the 



usual eflec't on my vacillating temper, and soon I be- 
lieved myself,^-convicted of sin, regenerate, a sincere 
convert to their faith, ' a brand plucked from the bura* 
ing.' The little eloquence and informatioa I possessed 
were marvellously magnified by the devoott who, pri- 
vately gralified by securing a young man of fashionable 
appearance and manners, as an example'to those still 
on the verge of perdition, made it a point of practical 
piety to be sedulous in all outward attentions and de- 
monstrations of unlimited regard. Among others, a 
respectebTe mercer of a certain town, courted me to his 
house unceasingly. He was a strict, austere man of 
forbidding aspect, but upright and sincere in his deal- 
ings with man and his piety to God. He bad a wife 
younger than himself, of a rich and mellow beauty, 
endeavoring to school her feelings and countenance to 
the religion she was compelled to affect and practice. 
She deemed me more companionable than other mem- 
bers of their sect ; and the influence I had acquired 
over her was attributed to spiritual graces operating on 
her mind. Alas, there was nothing spiritual there !— > 
She was fair, gentle— unlike any one with whom I was 
associated : I, young, weak, wicked, and flattered and 
beloved. But, pardon, Christine; this tale may be ex- 
cused from the lips of the dying, as aught else it should 
not be told to you. The consequences of our sinful at- 
tachment made her an object of suspicion, (for their 
union of twelve years had been childless,) her husband 
discovered all through the spies he placed aronod us, 
and when assured of her guilt, by her written condem- 
nation of herself, his justice was sudden and inexora- 
ble. 

" Not long aft^r I last saw yon in London, did this 
exposure occur. I had returned to Lincolnshire, and I 
was living in a decent lodging near the man's house. 
One night of storm— of heavy drenching rains and roll- 
ing thunder, and biasing lightoings, while gusts of the 
whirlwind shook the slight casemento of my humble 
room, I heard shrill wailings in the pauses of the blast, 
and shrieks, faint, but often repeated — and nearer and 
nearer they came ; and, in pity to the wanderer, I rush- 
ed down stairs, where my widowed landlady was sitting: 
calmly reading her bible, and begged her to unlock the 
door for me, that we might see who was the wretch 
without. She did so— and before us, on the grounci, 
moaning in deep and bitter agony, she lay : I raised 
her, and openly she told her misery and her disgrace. 
Bowed down with remorse, I prayed the pious woman 
to grant us a shelter for that night ; she had learned too 
much, her religion forbade it — the crime in either was 
unpardonable, and her husband was the wealthiest and 
of the greatest influence in the sect throughout the dis- 
trict. We were torned forth to the elemente, warring 
and raging above and around us ; and onward vre slow- 
ly crawled, shSf with frequent interrupted gaspings, sob- 
bing out her lamentettons— and I, silent ; no sigh, no 
tear was mine. She clung to me, poor thing, feeUy I 
supported her ; and at last I asked her where we were 
to go^in few words she told me, and onward still we 
went. 

** It was than I first thought the winds were trumpet- 
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Ungned, aad bellowed out my crime: it wu tlienf fint, 
specires, with stony eyes aod tpeechlets mockkigs, 
pessed u« io sheeted troops— and demons, waving 
snaky, fiery scoofges, followed us with horrible and 
deafening yells ! She knew I could not answer her, and 
she ceased to speak; but still the low moan of coming 
pain, would pierce my heart, as wearily we toiled 
through that long dark road of punishment. 

" We reached the hamlet, and on the outskirts stop- 
ped before a miserable mudwalled cottage. I knocked 
fiuntly, and then louder; the voice of crabbed age de- 
manded who we weie^-and then she prayed the door 
might be opened. A light was struck— the creaking 
hinges sounded— a withered crone stood within, and 
with mingled kindness and coarse reproach for the dis- 
turbance ittrited us to enter. She sank upon the low, 
foul bed and told her story ; this old beldame was her 
nurse, and thought herself justified in upbraiding the 
suffering being before her. Money I had, and placed it 
in her hands; her avaricious eyes softened, and soon 
all her care, trifling as it seemed, was needed— for she, 
lying on that squalid bed, still covered with mired and 
rsin-soaked garments, gave birth to the unfortunate 
inheritor of sin and shame. 

" What my sensations were when raising that delicate 
blossom in my arms, I cannot now describe ; for not long 
did reason remain with me. I laid it on a mat of rushes, 
and knelt beside the mother ; and her thin hands were 
folded together, and her soft eyes upward gazed, and 
her pale lips moved and blessed me — aye, even thus and 
there ; /, the criminal, the destroyer, was blessed with 
love's unchanging fervor ! and then the hands unclasping 
fell on the blackened coverlet— the mouth opened wide, 
and panting, the breath fluttered one lingering moment, 
and passed away for ever. 

It is a true, sad tale. I tell it plainly without disguise, 
or varnish of words. What they did then I hardly know. 
There is a glimmering recollection of bidding the woman 
keep the infant until I should return ; and something too, 
of a burial with no mourners, and a parish coffin, thrown 
obscurely into a church-yard nook, at lone twilight. 
And then they carried me away ; whither, I suspect, but 
like not to remember. And now you know all. Can 
you look at me again, Christine, and say, even yet ' I 
will not forsake you, most wretched Elliot Clare 7' '' 

** I can, I can, my poor Elliot, pity and forgive your 
errors, for which so grievous a retribution has fallen on you. 
But let me go to-morrow and seek the neglected babe. 

" No, Christine, no— let me not look again on the 
image of her whom I murdered, until we meet purified 
in Heaven. Quietly my hours are waning away, and 
they are numbered. The blossoms will not fade upon 
those shadowing trees, before the sod will bo piled over 
my grave. Then, Christine, but not till then, take home 
the orphan babe of one unworthy to be called your 
friend." 

He predicted truly. Gradually he declined ; day by 
day his increasing feebleness was perceptible ; but he 
never murmured at being so early called to render up 
his life to its Creator. A young silver moon was setting 
amid veiling clouds, behind the light waving larches, as 
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with faint smiles he pointed to me the broken traoeryof 
their shadows on the smooth grass beneath, when sud- 
denly he leaned down, as if to slumber; I felt the slight 
pressure of his hand relax, heavily his head reclined 
upon the pillow— there was a trembling^-* quiver of 
the lip— « convulsive movement of the eyelids, and they 
closed— it was the long sleep of Death. 

A few days afler Elliot was laid to rest among his 
kindred, I set off in search of the orphan committed to 
my charge. Language would fail in describing the for^ 
lorn destitution in which I found her ; her sickly beauty 
gleaming like a pining flower amid the loathsomenc^ss, 
and unimaginable misery of the dwelling in which she 
lived, an unloved, untended, unwelcome burthen, on the 
shrunken, meagre, and rapacious looking creature, who 
grudgingly took churge of her, for the pittance allowed 
by a relation, when the poor mother died. 

Thank Heaven, since those first hours of sorrow, her 
years have been as cloudless as the beautiful brow, and 
sunny eyes which are even now glittering beside me, 
while she bends with the pliant grace of youth, over an 
embroidery, intended to decorate * her aunt, the Coun- 
tess' writing tabic, in her own boudoir /' 

For now, almost the closing scene of my romance 
arrives. 

To you, my early friend, I need scarcely recal the lale 
remorse of the Herr Von Gravenstein, who childless and 
deserted by the mistress he adored, began to remember 
that restitution was due to the child of his uncle ; and 
through the Austrian ambassador, he communicated 
with Lady Nugent respecting the existence and identic 
of her former protegee. She having by advertising, dis- 
covered my residence, wrote to me ; I deputed my agent 
in London to call on her, and when every thing was 
satisfactorily proved, I found myself once more reinsta- 
ted in the heritage and privileges of my ancestors. 

You, my dear Count Palfy,have remembered me with 
the early preference which was so generously bestowed, 
when I was only considered an appendage to the suite 
and state of the Lady Nugent. I have enjoyed the pe- 
culiar felicity of being congratulated on my restoration, 
as you term it, in my own turretted castles, and fair 
and fertile demesnes, by many a lofty head, that scorned 
to notice the little Zingara Danseuse, 

But as a Canoness of St. Austin, I have concluded to 
devote these maturer years, to the service and honor of 
Him, who has so singularly protected me through all my 
wanderings and distresses, and so bountifully enabled 
me to supply the necessities of the less fortunate, and 
above all, to guard the child of my warmest affections, 
my orphan Emily Clare, from the evils of unendeared, 
unregarded poverty. 

This little narrative has been, perhaps, too diffusely 
written; but as it is for you, my friend, and that here- 
after you may, when I shall be no more, if you think it 
judicious, inform my pupil, and four ward, of the entNrs 
and sufferings of her parents, that they may prove as a 
beacon, to warn her from the path of self-indulgence— 
and also, that you will understand and remember me 
with mora distinctness, than would be possible, had I 
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mtrtiy re-appoared u the heroine ofa romantic tale ; I 
pre eept it to your Ibrbearancei troftting it may amuse an 
iille, or soothe a melancholy hour. And believini^ no 
larther elucidation of my motives in writing this memo- 
rial of myself, will be required by yoo,— mth kind» good 
wishes, I bid you a short farewell. By the rules of my 
order, I am called to reside for some time in seclusion ; 
from which, when I emetine again, Count Ferdinand 
Palfy, I trust you will greet with unchanged feelings, 
your early friend, Christine. LXSLzi. 



Originsl. 
THE DYING GIRL. 

BT 8. B. BEClCZTT. 

A picture dwelleth on my memory, 
A bright spot 'mid the waste of by-gone yoarsi 
Which haunts me o(i in revery's quiet hour,-^ 
A young West Indian Girl, an invalid, 
As time the welcome spring, with sioglng birds 
And bloom was out amid the woods and fields— 
Had come from o'er the sea to seek for health 
Amid the pastoral quiet of our vales. 
But spring went by, and brought her no relief. 
And waned her strength with summer's waning prime ; 
And when brown Autumn came with fruit and sheaves, 
To make the peasant's bosom bound for joy. 
She sought her pillow to lie down and die ! 

It was a balmy eve, such as oft gilds 
The passage of the merry harvest month 
In our New England clime— -a quiet eve, 
The hour of rest. The gentle Southern wind 
That through the open casement found its way, 
Breathing of new-mown fields and fragrant grain, 
Renewed the lustre of her mild, dark eye. 
And o'er her features spread the hue of health. 
The glories of the fading sunset, shed, 
Through the bright vines that round the window hung, 
A quiet radiance through the dreamy room. 
And brought to light a glittering tear, that stood 
Upon her long, dark eye-lash ; there perchance 
Conjured by some remembrance of past years. 
Or, haply, by a feeling of regret. 
To leave a world so brightly beautiful 
As lay without, in far prevailing calm ! 

Sooth 'twas a matchless scene, and well might stir 
The deep springs of the afiections in the heart ; 
A purely pastoral scene — with fields of grain, 
In wavy ripeness, spread o'er swelling hills. 
And burnished waters winding far away 
Through staid, old woods, and slopes of emerald green, 
Reflecting in their depths the roseate heavens — 
The gorgeous foliage of the neighboring trees, 
With thrifty farm-house, meadow, dale and cliff, 
Succeeding, still succeeding, till afar, 
Upheaved above the blue horison's rim, 
The mountains towered, enrobed in purple haze. 
And crowding down the sky, just where the sun 
Concentered all his beams, a scarf-like cloud. 
Bright as the plumage of some tropic bird. 



Was hovering o'er the hills, one only oloiid-— 
Such was the landscape that reposing lay 
Out-spread before the dying maiden's eye, . 
And stilled the turauhs of the final boor. 
At length, o'erflowing with calm holy thooghis, 
She called her brother to her couch's side. 
And in this wise gave utterance to her heart : 

" Brother ! To part with you 
Is death indeed ! Yet doth my time draw near« 
When I must bid thee and theee friends so dear, 

A long and last adieu ! 

Blest visions throng before 
My brightntng mind; and Sharon's lovely roea 
Is bending in its sweetness and repose. 
Oh the celestial shore- 
Thither to welcome roe ; 
Yet do my poor affisctions strangely cling 
To this my home of doubt and suffering. 
Kind brother, and to thee ! 

Fairer the green land seems. 
More beautiful and pure the sky's lone deeps. 
Calmer the sunlight on those distant steeps, 

And on the far bright streiuns. 

Sweeter the free bird's lay i 
And fresher flows the zephyr round my brirw— - 
O ! the wide world seems brighter, fairer, now 

So soon to pass away. 

And this they call a waste !. 
A weary bourne i O, it hath been to me 
Ever a world of strange sublimity, 

With every beauty graced; 
, Yet must I not deplore 
My fate, but calmly meet what Heaven wills ; 
Then fare ye well, green fields and swelUag hills^ 

Farewell i^-^for ever more ! 

O brother! there's a spell 
. In that one word^-conoentrating in my gaze 
Is memory of a thousand happy days— 
And yet, bright scenes, Airewell!" 

Again she turned to dwell upon the world 
Of beauty through the vine-drap'd window seem ; 
And as sweet images possessed her mind. 
Her eye with pensive light became sufiused ; 
And the bland smile that stole across her brow 
Bespoke a heart at rest with all the world. 
And slowly settled down the shades of night— 
The robin ceased his lay, and every sound 
Was lulled to rest — save evening's low-voiced gale. 
That indistinctly breathed its monotones 
Through the dark branches of a neighboring pine. 
Or the shrill cricket in the harvest fields. 
Or fitfuUy the distant cattle's low, 
Or joyous urchin's faint and far off shout. 
Once more her brother bent to catch her words. 

'* It was an idle thought. 
But in my mind it rankled, that once mora 
I might revisit our lov'd native shore 

Ere pain and death had wrought 
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On this frail form their quost— 
That I might tee oor mothet, and unvftt 
The garnered up affections that do yearn 

Within this weary breast ! 

O I long, long hours have fled-^ 
When midnight was around me, and the breexa 
Spalie mournful things among the forest trees'** 

And when the dawning red 

Bade night's wild storms depart^* 
And when the ehe^fjr neon-tide sunbeam lay 
Upon the silent hills and plains-'^way ! 

That prayer was in my heart ; 

It Was the chicfest source 
Of my regret. It wrought upon my brain, 
As on my body worked disease and pain 

Their unrelenting course. 

But list thee, brother ! while 
My loving eye hath wandered o'er the scene 
Before me spread, so stilly and serene, 

In the day's fading smile. 

As by the enchanter's wand, 
The landscape changed its features; farftway 
Beyond these golden stmset portals lay 

Our own beloved land ! 

All vividly and bright—- 
Cane field, and cot, and woodland far and wide ; 
Calm as the ocean when the storms have died 

It glowed before my sight ! 

Oar home beside the stream, 
Those smoothe, greenslopes, where bloomed the eactns 

flowers, 
Where orst we passed so many happy hoars, 

O, 'twas a blessed dream ! 

Then suddenly the gloom 
That hovers round me here became estranged— 
This shadowy room for otir own home was changed ! 

Yes ! in my own small room, 

In our own native isle 
I woke as it 'twere, from dreams ; and there, instefid 
Of these kind, tender friends, beside my bed 

Our mother sat the while ; 

Pensive she seemed, and worn 
As if from trouble ; and in accent bland 
She held sweet converse of that blessed land 

The worn and weary's bourne I 

And friends were gathered there, 
The sweet companions of my early years ,* 
With looks of tenderness and eyes in tears-— 

I was their only care I 

Without 'twaa soltry noon, 
And the wide landscape lay in hashed repoee, 
Save when from 'mid the negro cots there rose 

Some slow and plaintive tun e 

(Ferehaner a mother's lay 
Over her sleeping infant,) or the glee— 
The joyous outbursts, sounding merrily— 

Of urchins at their play ; 
15 



Or the continoal sound 
Of the sea breeze amid tho leaf^ shade— 
A low, lone, dreamy melody, that Aiade 

The calm yet more profound ! 

But short lived dream !. H fled ! 
Faded as yonder lingering light'doth wane, ' 
And consciousness hath brought mf back again 

To this my dying bed ; • 

Yet hath that vision ihir 
Banished my pain— caused my tegrets to coaso— 
And I can now go to the ^ravtf in peaco ! • 

Kind Heaven ha* heard my prayer ! 

Dear brother, now we part ! 
Never again shall I behold the day ; 
And thou'lt return alone, a weaty way« 

Stricken and sad at heart ; 

Yet brother, do not mouriir^' 
'Tis but to change a. world of doubt and gloom 
For immortality-rtbeyond the tomb ' . 

I see the blessed bourne ! .' 

Soft voices like the strain 
Of wind-touched harps, com^ fl^atyig on my car, 
To beakon me away — dry np th# tear-» 

We part to meet again j 

As pass the weary to the land of ^dreams. 
That senseless girl sank in the sleep of death 
So quietly, that they who fat around . « , 

Wero unaware, but listed that she still ' *: 
Drank in the glories of the fading day. ' ' ' * ' 

Alone she sleeps, in a calm, dreamy^nodr, 
Where the witch-elm and beech inlace their booghs/ 
Above her grassy grave. A simple stoiio 
Reads her name. And still the briar rose ' 
That long ago the village children placed: 
Aboot the mound, sheds iu wild fragnftice there. 

— ■ ■ i • 

Original. V " 1 
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Eheu! fugaces Fostfaume, Fpstbume, 
Labunter aani," &g. 



Alas ' alas ! the fleeting years ! 

How swift they speed Away, 
Nor pious deeds, nor streaming tean 

Can cause the least delay ; 

But wrinkled age and dreaded death, 

(For such is Fate's decree) 
Will bow the frame and stop the breath 

And none their doom can flee. 
Pluto sits tearless by the waves 

Of Styx, thrice flowing round, 
Dark, cheeriest stream, the realm that laves 

Where joj nor hope is found. 

That gloomy stream, Earth's children all, 

What'ore their station be, 
The rich, the poor, the great, the small. 

The captive and the free, 
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Mutt surely pau : For all in vain 

The tented field we fly, 
Or ooean'f waves, or winter's rain ; 

Soon, soon we all must die. 

The summer's sick'ning heat we shun, 

And autumn's noxious breath. 
In vain — we all are hurraing en 

To the silent realms of death. 

There black Cocytus, cold and still, 

A waveless stream is spread, 
Its noisome vapors, damp and cliiil 

Roll round the wretched dead. 

This pleasant Earth, our homes, our friends, 

Must all forsaken be ; 
Of things to which our care extends. 

Nought — save a single tree. 

The gloomy cypress, iti» brief Loid 

Shall follow to the grave 
And there alone, in winter's wind. 

And summer's breeze shall wave. 

Our sons, unmindful of our fate, 

Our vacant halls shall fill : 
There they shall feast in gorgeous stale, 

When we in death are still. 
Snow Hill, Md. w. a. 
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A RAHALING SKETCH OF 

THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 

BT SAMUEL F. OUtaN. 

[I have designed in the following any thing but a 
detail. Should I have wished to have been diffusive 
the subject and its connections would have prevented 
me.] 

CHAPTER I. 

" Nons have vainly e*er the mnie pursued. 

And thoM who she delights, regret no more 
The social, jovoua hours, while rapt they soar 
Toworlde nnkoowa,aad live in fancy's dreams 
O, Muse divhie ! thee only 1 implore, 
Shed on my soul thy sweet insplriug besnns, 
And pleasure's gayest scene insipid folly seems !'* — 

MRS. TIGHB'S PSYCRB. 

It has become an aphorism, that the chaplet which ■ 
decks the brow of the poet is gcnorally the only proper- 
ty appertaining to the genus. It is true that there are 
exceptions, bright ones too, where not only comfort, but 
absolute wealth was and is the concomitant of ge- 
niuses. I may instance Byron and Rogers ; and Walter 
Scott in his success ; but usually the corps literati were 
and are a nondescript corps, feasting more mentally 
than ooiporeally, and often drinking deep of the cup 
of penury. Ebe we should not record a Goldsmith in 
wretched poverty ; a De Foe in the pillory, or a Chat- 
terton a suicide. It is almost incompatible with a ta- 
lented mind to strive for lucre: hence those whom I 
have mentioned eigoying superfluity were, it is well 
known, by nnuiual circumsunces, blessed with both 



mind and wealth at the same time; and ait eonlraire 
the opposite party who experienced it not, being unfitted 
for ** the tricks of trade" suflisred. Yet, borne down by 
privations'and enduring the scorn of an unapppciating 
world, like Milton and Goldsmith, they had and have 
within themselves a source of strength— a fount of de- 
light, which the woiidling surrounded with his luxuries 
cannot feel. Vain — conceited as the worldling is ; and 
imagining as he often does that the voice of applause is 
" meat and drink" to the soul, yet is he unwise. The 
mind finds more real enjoyment in communion with 
itself, or with kindred minds, than all the adulation 
which man can eflbr. I do not presume in this remark : 
I have higher authority than myself to give. Who at- 
tained more popularity throughout the civilized w<n*ld 
than Walter Scott 7 Yet at the very epitome of his 
greatness he writes the following in a letter to his friend 
Ellis: " People may say this or that of the pleasure 
of fame or of profit as a motive of writing. I think the 
only pleasure is the actual exertion and research." And 
Bulwer too, who is now the cynosure, what does he say ? 
He holds this language in his Ernest Maltravers : 

" It is not the ambUion that pleases, it is the following 
of a path congenial to our tastes, and rendered more dear 
to us in a short time by habit. * * * It is the work 
itself, whether of action or literature that interesta and 
excites us. And at length the dryness of toil takes the 
familiar sweetness of custom. But in intellectual labor 
there is another charm ; we become more intimate with 
our own nature, the heart and soul grow friends, and the 
afiections and aspirations unite. Thus we are never 
without society, we are never alone ; all that we have 
read, learned and discovered is company to us." 

I do not make these extracts, or ofier my own views, 
with the idea that public favor is not grateful to the au- 
thor ; but to exhibit, in a degree, the fine susceptibilities 
of the soul which support the mind under the most dis- 
couraging events. The author of Paradise Lost, alrea- 
dy mentioned, is an illustrious example. And further: 
to show that the heart of the author, though touched by 
neglect, breaks not. Johnson has obsen'ed thet the lite- 
rary man is only appreciated by those in pursuit of the 
same object ; and I may add, partially appreciated by 
the intellectual. My reason for adding this will appear 
obvious when it will be remembered that though " faint 
praise" was awarded by a few to Milton during his life, 
yet Andrew Marvel was the only avowed champion in 
bis behalf. 

The inductive lessons to authorship, although carry- 
ing along with them a charm, which when the fountain 
is pure fails not, are often trying in the extreme. Pover- 
ty is not the only obstacle presented; but a thousand 
misreprosentations^-a multitude of thrusts, (which, 
however are but pigmy lances magnified by the sensitive 
mind)— and ridicule are the demons who assault the 
pilgrims to Fame's Temple. These are often a neces- 
sary evil : proving genius as if by fire. They discover 
the interpolator in the gardens of Truth and Fancy, and 
many are left without even^'the shadow of agreat name* 
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ThsirTBgaries often bat too g^reat a canao for opprobri- 
um. I write not of what mankind in general call ee- 
eenirieity, because that word is as much misunderstood 
•s it is mbapplied ; bnt of the absolute /r«a4w which a 
buoyant fancy exhibits without forethought. One of the 
many ** Journals" which are inflicted upon these United 
States tells the folly of iu own author in such a peculiar 
happy manner — ^wlth so much self complacency, that 
it may be worth while to note it here because so appro" 
f09. The Edinburg Review, writing of Mn. Fanny 
Kemble Butler*s American Journal, says : " The frolic- 
some humor of our young heroine at times took eccen- 
tric flights, and must have put her in some danger of the 
treadmill or a lunatic asylum, with a jeneration who 
aro not very indulgent tc a joke. As they went through 
the streets of Philadelphia, during the riot of an elec- 
tion, she kept brandishing her father's theatrical sword 
out of the window. Another of her freaks was bolder 
still. They were travelling from New-York to Boston, 
en voiturier; or, in American phraseology, as excluHve 
extras. The following adventure occurred to them on 
the journey :— " At one place where we stopped, I saw 
a meek-eyed, yellowish-white cart-horse, standing with 
a man's saddle on his back. The opportunity was irre- 
sistible ; and the desire too ! I had not backed a horse 
for so long. So I got upon the amazed quadruped, 
woman's fashion, and took a gallop through the fields, 
with infinite risk of falling off, and proportionate satisfac- 
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tion. 

Now, most indulgent reader, do not imagine that I 
think I quote high authority for my carollary. I do not, 
I assure you, consider the fair authoress, a pearl above 
all price, but as she has created "quite a sensation;" why 
refuse her the dignity of quotation, to strengthen my ar> 
goment, viz:— -that the evanescence of the spirit must 
have vent, either by flourishing the " inky fluid," or by 
playing romance in real life. Add to this what Byron ob- 
serves in bis "Conversations with an American,"-^ 
" Madness or insanity," he says, is much more prevalent 
than people imagine; indeed their notions respecting the 
nature of it are very loose. There are three different 
stages of it, and it goes by three names— oddity— eccen- 
tricity and insanity. One who differs a little from the 
rest of the world in his whims, taste or beharior, is 
called odd ; he who differs still more, isjcalled eccentric ; 
and when this difference passes certain bounds, it is 
termed inannity. AH men of genius are a little mad." 
Coleridge was eccentric to a high degree, because his 
fancy so led him ; bnt it was not to be distingu^, for he 
sought retirement, and rather avoided than courted the 
influx of company which attended his cottversations-*-his 
** Table Talk." It was, as a Foreign Review calls it, 
'' the eccentric bias of his mind." Coleridge's deria^ 
tion I inataoce, because it is a strict— -a true and a well 
known case; I might enumerate others, but the reader 
is already acquainted with them, without doubt. These 
exhibitions are all brooghtforwardby ungenerous persons, 
as the fanlta of genias, andfitsubjects for theirridicule ; and 
they are always ready loexolaim with Shakspeare-— " The 
loaatie, the lover and the poet, are of imagination all eom- 
pa«t.'' Superiority finds little sympathy. But the Poet's 



solaces are the sensibilities of his own sonl. Desiderated 
-^wntemned by the world, he resorts to JUmtelf, and finds 
there a refuge. His feelings, however, are as oflen as 
HMnrbid as they are gleesome. Melancholy finds him a 
being whereon she may gloat; and from extreme happi- 
ness, by a trick of the imagination, hp falls into extreme 
wretchedness. Acuteness of soul renders him the prey 
to morbidity, and drags him from Elysium to Charybdis. 
So will he too involuntarily show himself unless great 
command is exercised over his feelings. Sir James 
Mackintosh closes a letter addressed to his early friend. 
Hall, ** May you, my dear friend, who ha^e so much of 
the genius of Tosso and Cowper, in future, escape their 
misfortunes— the calamities incident to tender sensibility 
— to grand enthusiasisni, and to intense exeition of in- 
tellect." Vol. I. p 370. 

This letter, which as a Reviewer of Sir James' Life 
observes, was ** on the whole, as beautiful a letter as 
over vras penned ; or perhaps the most delicate of all pos- 
sible subjects, was written on Hall's recovery from a first 
access of insanity. These facts speak for themseh'es. 
But will mankind say that we bear with genius for 
nought 7 Does talent produce us nothing 7 — ^teach us or 
amuse us not 7 shall it be held up only as the target for 
the shafs of ridicule. Genius has not more faults than 
others, but the eminence on which it is plactod makes its 
blue lights shine mora vivid, and were they as pure as 
chrystal, the microscopic eye of selfish malevolence will 
discern blemishes. A poet, and a sweet one too, says 
" Every effort to castigate vice, and to pourtray rirtue, 
even if the effort be mediocre f should roiseive encourage- 
ment. " But man is naturally a jealous being, and scorns 
to receite instruction from his companion man. Besides, 
he questions the ability of his instructors often, to avoid 
the assent he must yield to superiority. That great 
power is vested in the poet, no one will doubt. He 
assists the word of God delivered from the pulpit ; and 
can we doubt then that the gift of poetry is an high— an 
exalted— a noble attribute 7 And should we be surprised 
that it brings forth corruption from its depths, to show 
the magic of iu powers. Why then oppose that which 
is sacred, even if it be but the attempt 7 Why, I say, 
the answer is plain. Because there are thousuids who 
misjudge themselves, and subject both themselves and 
the legitimate children of poesy to scorn. 

Poetry pictures the poet more liberally than Shaks- 
peara has satirically done*: 

"Creative feniaa and the power diviae. 
That wanna and meltt the eothnaiastlc seal, 
A pomp and predigality of praiie ; 
These form the Poet. 

Or in the more beautiful language of Horace: 

" Magna sonaturnm, des nominis hi^BS hoaorsm." 

The great end of the art is, to impress truths upon the 
mind — realities, by the use of poedcal eloquenoe— and 
when it fails in that effect there is incapacity. 

CHAPTER II. 

But aside from the dUagremens attendant upon ge- 
nius in aliteraiy point of view, Misforttme often thrusts 
her gloomy form into their abodes in other ways. It is 
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A SKETCH OF THE POETICAL CHARACTER)! 



but too trae that tho gaunt spoctro of Misery doth (bllow 
the steps of the gified.'. ' It was misfortune which clou- 
ded the brows of n^ony of past days in domestic trials. 
I will name only* Mrs. Tighe, the author of ** Pysche," 
and will instance more particularly Mrs. Heman^y the 
iavorite of Englaiyi; whose head was crowned with 
unfading laurels from her youth until Death deafened 
her ear to the plaudits of millions. How beautifully 
and how thrillingly doetihe pourtray her afflictions: 

*' Tell rao no more-rDO mora 
Of my sours lofty giftn ! Are thejr not vain 
To quench its pautiog thirst for happiness t 
HftTs, I nol tried, and striven, and Auled to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a rosting-place^ahome for all 
Its burden of affections f I depart 
Unknown, though fame goes with me ; I must leave 
The earth unknown. Yet it may be that death 
9hall give my name a power to win such tears 
Am might have made life precious." 

Undoubtedly a wise Providence so orders this. To ab- 
stract sensibility from the snare of Ambition : to woo 
away the soul from fleeting things and lead it to dwell 
upon4i hereafter. Mrs. Hemans has confessed herself | 
that she entertained no fixed opmion respecting religion 
until aflor her meridian, though her efiusions were al- 
ways distinguished by pious breathings. I mention this 
as my deductions will appear more reasonable to many. 
Tills abrogation from the flights of Fancy preserves the 
mind from that satiety of applause, which, as in the ease 
of that lady, was unceasing — without a controverting 
word of disproval. Then despite the complaints of the | 
Muse — tho trials of her votaries may be looked upon | 
as blessings rather thou evils : even when worldly cir- 
cumstances are only consulted. They give relief from 
the trammels — the oppression of constant — ardent 
thought. Melancholy, for example, is banished in a' 
degree by a variety of ills t for though it is strange, yet 
it is undeniable, that life muti have that variety. Bur- 
loii.^ucer old Burton in his ** Anatomy of Melancho- 
ly" gives "two main reasons why students should be 
more subject to this malady than others. The one is, 
they live a scdentry — solitary life, tibi et Mutit, free 
from bodily exercise and those ordinary disports which 
other men use ; and many times, if idleness concur 
with it, (which is too frequent) they are precipitated 
into this gulf of a sudden," etc. Give something for 
the mind to think upon besides its pastion and life is 
spared half iu gloom. 

Shakspeare remains an immortal monument of the 
suecess of genius without a thorough — a classical edu- 
cation. There is embodied more natural strength in 
one paragraph of his poetry than in all the productions 
of a score of " popular writers," who have lived before 
or aAer him. In what poem can we find equal gran- 
deur to this casual extract 7 — 

** These our actors, 
As I feretoM yon, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air; into thin air ; 
And, like the baseless fhbric of this vision, 
The eloud-capp'd towers, the gorreous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe Itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall diiiolve; 
And, like this unsubstantial paceant faded, 
Leaves not a rack behind : We are such ituff 

* How many es«U I name! 



As Jrsam* are made of, and our little Ulb 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

Where is Yhe learned pedant who has originated such 
an idea, and has clodied it in such language 7 MiJton 
may be named, but even he with his unbounded genius 
and aided with all his acquirements, has not a sentence 
comparable to this* And learning in modem days? 
See what Campbell says of it : the opinion will answer 
the purpose of farther reasoning. Writing of Buras, 
he says, ** The poetic genius of Bums, nourished on 
scanty learning and iitapired by nature bexaelf, will fur- 
nish a text for the philosopher, who speculates on the 
influence of book-acquired learning on gifted minds of 
the first order. Milton on the one hand, stands an ex- 
ample of the poetic benefits of much learning ; whilst 
Shakspeare and Burns confront and refute the assertion 
— ' that a' little learning is a dangerous thing.' That 
much learning is covetable by a poet, has long ceased 
to be my opinion. In the bare toil of acquiring it bis 
mind exhudos much of its natural strength and sensibi- 
lity ; but that some learning is useful, has been illostn- 
ted by Shakspeare, whose mind— an alembic of sweeu 
—distilled mora of the essential odors of classic mytho- 
logy, and more of the beautiful in classical history, than 
the minds of a thousand pedants could have collected. 
Bums, apparently less learned than Shakspeare, never 
looked back to ancestral inspiration, but was himself 
an ancestor in poetry. I cannot give up my classical 
partialities, but I confess the truth of Bums* words 
when he derides those ' who think to climb Parnassus* 
hill by dint of Greek ;* and his strokes of nature bring 
down my conception of the quantum of learning that is 
needful for a genuine poet to the lowest point. I could 
point out in Burns' songs, thought exactly similar to 
those beautiful Greek epigrams^ of which Bums could 
have never heard. Here Bums wrote Greek poetcy, 
without having learnt the very characters. When no- 
iure take* gentu* by the hand the alioay» eondncts her 
pupil to the tender and the beauiijulf and by a ehorter 
road than the learned languages" 

We eannot but coincide with the author of the ^'Plea- 
sures of Hope:" they are too obvious. Yet it may be 
urged that Johnson was a scholar and that his ** Irene'' 
contains many fine sentiments which would have added 
lustre to even Shakspeare's plays ; but where shall we 
find the vigorous beauty which so distioguiahea the de- 
linaalions of Nature's own poet? Learning certainly ex- 
pands the mind by keeping it in healthy exercise ; pro- 
vided that it does not clog by the surfeit : and while, if 
in the inextinguishable thirst that often seiiea the atu* 
dent when he onoe enten with delight upon his atodies, 
does not, like the fascination of an igni fatos works 
away his strength of body and mind. The moat com- 
mon principle of Physiology will tall us this ; tfaarafore, 
though Pope has contemned "a little leaning," it is 
better to have the taste remaining with that little than 
allow the brain to sicken in its fullness. A knowledge 
of languages foreign to our own is certainly an accom- 
plishment. Almost every volume of Poetry issued, 
shows that much of it originated in France, Italy, Spain 
or other foveign dimes. When iocrodueedy these transf 
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UtioQS give the appe«nuice of mttaiaments ofarapcrior 
intellect it is true, but tbut same intellect might have 
produced better things had it been thrown upon its own 
resources as Shakspeare's was. I may add in support 
of my logio, the following from a Review on Milton and 
his biographers in the British Critic : 

" Learning does not veiy frequently employ taste as 
her scribe ; and her manuscripts, which if written in a 
fairer hand, would have been received into every house, 
are conseqoently not seldom confined to the solitude of 
the studioas scholar." Sir Walter Scott is an instance 
of success without the aid of classics. Ho makes a 
remark in his Diary, that being asked to review a Latin 
work, he expresses his entire ignorance of the language. 
Probably, like many others, memory did not retain his 
early knowledge of it. And being about making a tour 
at the same time into France, he says that he must rob 
up his French for it was " growing musty :*' this was 
at the acme of his fame. Genius triumphs without the 
help of foreign auxiliaries. 

Washington City, 
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" I lovod, and deamsd that tboa wouldit be 
A resliug place of hope for mo." — mrs. nokton. 



" Exquisite bud of beauty! I will place her in my bo- 
«om, and in her expanding sluiU tlio dearest dream of 
my life be realized !" 

With this agreeable hope, closed a long reverie of 
Maurice Alden over past years, in which,— 

** The want of one to be 

A spirit of Bweettbottghu to him,** 

was the only want that had over caused him an hour's 
•adness, and this, his heart exulted in believing, would 
•oon be richly supplied. 

Maarico Alden was not one to meet with a light 
word or careless look from female lips or eyes. The 
fame of his taleau bad gone forth into the world, and 
had brought him back honor, that the haughtiest would 
have been proud to share, and in the graces of his per- 
son he possessed a power to win his way to the coldest 
heart. Of this he was aware, and he rejoiced in it not 
as a matter of vanity, but as a means of obtaining tliat 
most fare trinity in human nature, beauty, heart, and 
intellect, which, in his boyhood's romance, and his man- 
hood's thought and feeling, he had dreamed of as the 
charm that could complete the measure of his life's hap- 
piness. But where was this to be found f He had seen 
feeling turning its graceful tendrils around the proud 
column of mind, and sighed that the crowning light of 
beauty was not upon it to complete the glorious struc- 
ture, and he had seen beauty, wondrous in its perfect 
tion, but had turned from it as a ray upon an icicle, or 
gilding upon dross. At last, when he began to despair 
in his purfuit, the object wiu at hand, at least, the mar 



terials from which it was to be created, and he joyed 
over it as an alchemist over the dust, which, his fancy 
tells him, is soon to be transmuted into the treasure he 
has so fondly sought. 

The being of our enthusiast's hope, was one, who, like 
the gentle Ida, prided herself upon " full fifteen sum- 
mers," with beauty, still childlike, but giving promise of 
a rare maturity, and a mind which was ever displaying 
itself in her words and actions as a compound of fancy 
and judgment, thai needed but culture to give it all the 
power and charm of genius. Her heart was suited to 
her years; — warm but calm. Love, such as poetiy 

\ teaches, had not yet disturbed it. She admired Mau-. 
rice Alden, for though she knew not how to define the 
intellectual splendor and the classic grece of his coun- 
tenance and figure, she saw that few could equal them 
in beauty ; though sho knew not his voice was music itr 
self, nor that its words were eloquence, there was none 
that she loved so well to hear, for she was an orphan 
unused to tenderness, and she was grateful that to her 
they were soft and kind ; she had no( learned to judge 

!of mind, but she bad heard ho was for that lauded 
by the world, and she was proud of his affection, and 
so, with girlish admiration, and gratitude, and pride, but 
without a woman's passion she became his wife. 

Three years passed, and there was a bun and flutter 
among the fashionables of a groat American city. A 
stately ship had arrived to bear a titled and important 
official to his distant country, and her gallant company 
proposed making her the scene of a gorgous f%te, in his 
honor. The rich, the fair, and the distinguished, were 

1 to be among the guesti, and its novelty was the theme 
of ever}' tongue. 

Geneviovo Alden stood with a flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye, beforo a mirror that told her truly of her 
surpassing boauty ; she knew that her form bad grown 

^ into a symmetry that the artist might not excel. She 
know that her eyes were full and clear, in their every 
glance bespeaking thought and feeling; that the lashes 
which drooped so gracefully over them, were exquisitely 
long and shining ; that her cheek was round and smooth, 
and that her lips were curved and colored matchlessly, 
and for each of these perfections, she knew descriptions, 
and similies, and metaphors, that had taught her the 
value set upon them. Her mind had matured with her 
person, so that there her husband's hopes had not been 
disappointed, and her heart, it, too, had changed, but 
alas! its darker, wilder passions had gathered strength 
to thrust the gentler feelings from the place, where, in 
her earlier years, they had rested. " Pride, the child of 
intellect," with its follower, ambidon, was now her ru- 
ling spirits, and when she asked herself if hers were a 
form and face to be hidden like a toy, amidst books, and 
pictures, and flowers, she paused not to dwell upon the 
pure and manly love which had still sent its incense 
around her there ; when she longed to be ever in scenes 
where she might enjoy the applause and deference, 
which her wit and knowledge had been wont to call 
forth, she gave not even a thought to the rich and lofty 
intellect which had delighted to pour iuelf out upon 
hers, to purify, and brighten, and enlarge it. But she 
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had also learned art to conceal her waywardness, and, 
until now, she had exercised it. 

She entered the apartment in which her husband sat, 
playfully tossing a cherub-like child in his arms, and, 
though ho held but lightly the object for which it had 
been studied, Alden looked with fond admiration at her 
apiiearance, to which the polished taste of her adorning, 
had given a splendor, even onusuolly sti iking. '*So, 
love," he said gently; "you are resolved to join this 
revel?" 

** Of course ;" was her cold and decisive answer. 

** Then, of course, you will leave us each a kiss as a 
keepsake till you return *," and smiling, he approached 
with the frolicsome boy who sprang towards her. 

She drew away, remarking impatiently, ** he will dis- 
compose my dress, and — there ! the carriage is at the 

door." 

** You will, at least, take this with you as a warning 
that, though all may deem you the fairest of the fair, 
their united devotion cannot be as much as is centred in 
this little room ;" and he held out a few sweet rosebuds 
and geranium leaves. 

" My hair and bouquet are already arranged ;" re- 
plied Genevieve, and as he observed that she was orna- 
mented with the rare and costly flowers she had received 
from a fashionable and distinguished admirer, she coldly 
laid his simple oiTering aside, and as coldly left the room. 
He looked after her shocked and motionless, for he felt 
a presentiment that his cherished dream was lost for 
ever. 

Maurice Alden heard the griffins of the gay noble, the 
lord of the festival fly from the door, and full of over- 
flowing thoughts, he threw himself into a seat. Oa this 
very spot he had said to himself, ** This, this is Happi- 
ness !" as he placed his sylph-like bride beside him, and 
with his hand resting among her soft curls, called up 
visions of future hours as vague and bright as those of a 
child rejoicing in a fairy's' proffer. " She shall be ever 
near me," he had thought, " till I have seen her inno- 
cent eyes become richer and softer, and her pure cheek 
glow warmer and brighter through the influence of my 
love. I will minister to the desire for knowledge which 
is already kindled in her young mind, strengthoning its 
ardor by the food I shall ofier, and still supplying it from 
the stores, which fortune and nature have placed in my 
power, and I will teach her to cherish and understand 
her own beautiful and luxuriant fancies, till she shall 
sway as much by the majesty of her intellect as by the 
loveliness of the shrine by which it is enclosed." Here 
he had told himself that all his past feelings had been 
but a dream of happiness compared with what he en- 
joyed as he saw a living picture before him: — 

A child, whose small and shining head 

Was lying on a lady's knee, 
80 youDf and bright you would have said 

His sister only she could be." 

Knowing that the child and the lady were treasures of 
his own, and trusting that as many fond hopes as had 
been fulfilled of the one, would of the other be as sweetly 
realized. Might not a dread now come over him 7 the 
child had been hushed to rest without having felt iu 



mother's breath on its closing eyelids, and the mother 
had hurried from her domestic sanctuary, with the flush 
of impatient eagerness on her cheek. 

" I have no selfish wish to seclude her from the worM 
for my own enjoyment;" he said internally, *'biit I 
would have had her go into it as my companion, to seek 
such things as it contains to be loved, and admired, and 
wondered at ; not with an idle longing after iu gaods 
and baubles, among and seemingly on a level with the 
fools who know nothing higher than t» price them ;" and 
thus in sad and bitter reflections, the husband passed the 
night. 

The fete on the water was as rare in brillianey as the 
scene of its celebration was unique. The huge vessel 
was decorated in a style " worthy " as the newspi^Mrs 
of our day would describe it ; " of the refined taste of iU 
directors, and the beauty and fashion that bore witness 
to its elegance." The gallant young foreigners who pre- 
8idod, did the honors with a delight equal to their sur- 
prise at finding so much grace and loveliness among the 
"wild flowers of our forest land," and they in turn 
were fully greteful for the admiration of those whoso 
judgment had been trained in the classic halls of the old 
world. 

Outshining all, the ascendant star of the night was 
Genevieve Alden, conspicuous no less for her own daz- 
zling presence than for her place as ^e object by whom 
was engrossed the envied attentions of the observed of 

all observers, him for whom all had been assembled. 

» 

Dancing, conversing, and promenading, when wearied of 
the glare and stir of the pavillion, she sought the air, he 
was by her side, whispering in tones too soft and earnest 
to have been called forth by aught around them, and her 
triumphant restlessness of manner showed too plainly 
how she prized such distinction. Scandal could not on- 
heedingly pass food so tempting. Many significant 
glances were exchanged, and when the closely watched 
pair, as if forgetful or regardless of aught beside then- 
selves, went circling round each other in the bewildering 
waltz, a thing before then unknown among our cisatlan- 
tic elite, except as having filled a page in a traveller's 
tale; the matrons curled their lips and frowned, and 
their daughters who now accustomed to the accomplish- 
ment, complaisantly criticiaed the comparative skill of 
the |>elles they chaperoned, half afiraid to gratify their 
curiosity, and blushed while they looked on. And 
soon these glances were changed to whispers by no 
means equivocal. 

The night wore round. The streets were again undis- 
turbed by the roll of carriages which had borne to their 
homes the exhausted revellers. The decks were chang- 
ed with almost the quickness of enchantment to their 
wonted aspect, and when the sun arose above the waters, 
the sails of the stranger ship were faintly discerned glit- 
tering in his beams, and in a few momenu they had 
faded in the distance. 

Appeurently unconscious of the light of day, which was 
streaming gloriously through the window^ and of the 
motion of the vessel which was gliding like a spirit across 
the ripples, a lady reclined on a sofa in a splendid cabin, 
the magnificent dress of the past night hanging caxelest- 
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ly anHiml her, and the flowers fidlii^^ withered from her 
neglected hair. Her eyes were strained fixedly with 
emotioas that tears could not have had power to express, 
and her face showed yet more ghastly pale from its con- 
trast with the rich cushions against which it leaned. 
That figure was Genevieve Alden. 

Her courtly tempter was by her side, clasping the 
hand from which her marriage ring had not yet been 
drawn, and endeavoring with impassioned sophistry to 
silence the conscience, which too late, alas ! had awa- 
kened with its appalling whispers within her. He 
attempted not to depreciate the home she had forsaken, 
nor him whose noble affection had hallowed it, but he 
balanced what she was to gain against what she had lost ; 
the life that awaited her embellished with every thing 
alloring, by a love which wjuld be ever seeking to make 
it still more worthy of her, against the comparatively 
obscure destiny which her lofty spirit had so loathed 
when she had seemed fated to endure it. He painted 
gorgeous anticipations of when she would be followed by 
the great, honored by the proud^ envied by the admired, 
where former events would be unknown, or even if 
hinted at, would but throw an interest around her, the 
opposite of that which the narrow-minded, fastidious- 
ness of her own country would dictate ; and where she 
would every day be adding to her powers to secure the 
homage she woirid win. 

The gentle soothings of unhallowed love, the bland 
reasonings of practised subtlety too welcome to hercor^ 
nipted feelings, at length attained their object, and 
Genevieve thought upon what she had left, and the pros- 
pect before her, as upon the dim speck of land receding 
from view, in comparison with the pride and glory of the 
burnished waters that floated her on. 



-" Grief and shame 



Crushed out his fiery nature, and his name 
Died silently.'*— Jtfr«. Hematu. 

** Away ! away ! o'ei* the foaming sea." 
The rigor and bloom of Maurice Alden's mind were 
gone. Overwhelmed by grief and withered by shame, it 
could never revive to astonish by its greatness, or charm 
by its beauty. He had been an enthusiast, and when 
his sketch of happiness was drawn, had pressed on ar- 
dently till the reality was obtained, and then as ardently 
he had enjoyed it. It had been torn from him, and the 
energies which had twined around it were destroyed for 
over. On the first shock of the change, he had wander- 
ed from the scenes familiar to him, and amidst new 
haunts, became a new being. He seemed to have for- 
gotten that knowledge had over opened its stores to him, 
and that there was a world that had echoed his name. 
His world was now the Uiings that chanced to meet his 
eye, and to them was his knowledge confined. With- 
out memory, without passion, without hope, he existed 
two melancholy years, and then was found a corpse, and 
consigned by careless hands to a grave by the road-side, 
as an unknown, unfoitunate, perhaps a suicide. 

Thus orphaned by misfortune and infamy, Hugh 
Alden, the oiTspiing of an ill-fated alliance, was left to 
the guardianship of strangers. Governed by a sense of 
his peculiar situation, for the story of his mother's shame 



and his father's wrongs, was not long withheld from him 
after he was old enough to comprehend it ; he grew up 
a child of fancy and feeling, such as not improbably the 
guidance of minds like theirs would have made him. 
Happily, poverty was not among his young sorrows. 
His inheritance was ample. Accordingly his education 
was liberally conducted/ and of this he availed himself, 
with avidity. Every pleasure usually grateful to those 
of his years, was also at his command, but in that ho 
was careless of indulging. As his history was unlike 
those of his young associates, so unlike theirs appeared 
to be his wishes and pursuits. The mementoes of 
genius that his father had left behind, he had sought, 
and it was his highest enjoyment though a sad one, at 
the lowly road-side grave, the record of that father's fate, 
to study them, with resolves to act according to every 
sentiment they contained, and to seek to make himself 
not unworthy of the name of him who had conceived 
them. 

The years usually numbered as those of boyhood had 
scarcely passed over him, when his prescribed course of 
study was completed, and like a young bird eager to 
enjoy ite new powers of flight, he hastened from bound 
to bound of his native land, feeding his passion for nature 
and the love she supplies amidst scenes on which she 
appears to have bestowed her best skill. Yet the 
memory of what he was went with him, and often as he 
stood gazing on some forest-girt lake, or " sea-like river," 
he longed to have beside him one who could fill his 
mind with ideas on tlie things before him, beyond those 
of his own conception, atfd his heart sickened as he 
thought of that parent, who but for the crime of the other 
might now have supplied all that he wished. And then 
when the eagerness of his curiosity had somewhat sub- 
sided, he called up the plans he had formed over the 
classic records of the past, when he had longed to climb 
the hills from which heroes had looked down on the 
plains they were to win; to follow the streams which had 
borne the reflection of ancient legions in all their glorious 
pageantry of war, and along which poets and sages had 
walked, imagining the inspiration of their intrinsic beauty 
to be that of the deities fabled to haunt them ; to muse 
among forests flourishing upon the ruins of cities, to pay 
tribute to the spots hallowed by the dust of those whose 
names are called immortal ; these and a host of other 
wishes dear to a school boy's heart he had indulged, and 
he now resolved that they should be gratified. 

The close of his minority came, the time when this 
was to be accomplished. He knelt by his father^s grave, 
and consecrated a stately monument over it with sad 
and fervent prayer, and departed a — ^pilgrim to many 
shrines ; and soon the shores of the old world, with their 
thousand associations of change, of rise and fall, of glory 
and humiliation, of triumph and misery, rose upon his 
sight. "Italy! Itoly!" was the charmed word that 
hurried him past all, and at last ho hailed from its 
guardian mountains the first glimpse of his imagination's 
Elysium. What was he first to seek amidst the things 
whose names thronged upon his memory in such bewil- 
dering abundance 7 But he had time for all. He had de- 
tennined not to mingle with the bevies, who, rather 
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through the distatci of fashion^ than from impulsen of 
their own, wero dallying among them— but to throw 
aside the hurry of a stranger, and make, wherever he 
might fancy, a home. He spoke the language -of the 
country as a nation, and that he might better seem to 
have a right to use it, he adopted a new name, and set 
out on his luxurious campaign. Then every day waa 
not sending forth its descriptive catalogues of the wonders 
of art, and nature, and time, familiarizing with them 
those who may never in reality behold them, and conse- 
quently his pleasures were as much those of surprise as 
of gratified expectation. He moved through the rich 
panarama, studying as well as seeing — while indulging 
his senses, storing his thoughts with the philosophy of 
the past, and poetry of the present with which its trea- 
sures are inscribed, and purifying his heart with the 
morals which are exhaled from them. 

" A lady, the wondor of her kiad.**— SlfecQcy. 

"Whan I said mother, 
Hethousht you saw a serpent" — Skalupeare^ 

At the close of a festal day at Naples, just as the 
the setting sun was gleaming against the distant city, 
two light crafts were lying side by side in the far-famed 
bay, each containing a single rower, one of them Hugh 
Alden, now ** Seignior Marcelli," and the other a young 
native artist. They had stopped to watch the approach 
of a beautiful barge, that amidst the sound of delicious 
music came sweeping gracefully towards them. 

" It is the resplendent Marchesa de Cenci!" exclaim- 
ed the Italian enthusiastically, spouting with his foreign 
accent, a passage from England's immortal bard. 

" And who is your Cleopatra T" asked Alden, unable 
to suppress a smile at the ludicrous marring of the quo- 
tation. 

** Are yoa so new to Naples that you don't know 
her! her! the Marchesa Cenci 7" and the painter flared 
and ejaculated with astonishment ; '' why she is more 
than the three Graces, she is Venus, Juno, and Minerva; 
beauty, magnificence, and intellect in one. She has been 
the grand dictatress for a Aeason at every court on the 
continent, revolutionizing every heart in it from that of 
the monarch to that of the lowest galopin that beheld 
her ! Whole hordes from the North-Russians, Prussians, 
English and Dutch have fondled at her feet; not a 
Frenchman but would have grown sentimental at her 
sigh ; not a German but would have rooted up his gene- 
alogical tree for her smiles ; the Greeks have sought her 
as their own Aspasia transmigrated ; the grand seignior 
himself has sent her presents and called her beautiful as 
Ayesha ; she is accomplished in every thing ; she knows 
every language and every thing in it so well that it is an 
enigma which she learned first; and withal, she is a rery 
Ninon for dorability— she is said to become more daz- 
iliagly beautiful now than she was ten years ago, and 
there," he added, after gasping for breath, ** there is 
the glorieus signora herself!" 

The barge was now within a few oar's lengths of the 
shallops, so near that the majestic contour of the lady's 
figure waa distinctly diseemibie as she stood leaning over 
Mm water from amidst the waving and glittering curtains 



that festooned the pavilion. The artist gazed and ex- 
claimed with professional enthusiasm, and soon with 
utter amazement at an unexpected catastrophe of the 
meeting. A hat was wafM from the hand of the object 
of their attention, and ere its white plumes could have 
had time to spread themselves on the water, the young 
American had reached it, and sprang with it into the 
bai^ge. 

The gaDantry of Alden, that of a momentary impulse 
was perhaps uncalled for, and so it first struck him, as 
he presented himself before the commanding figure for 
whom it had arisen, hot it was no feeling consequent on 
this that fixed him speechless before her. Never had he 
felt beauty to call forth such overpowering admiration. 
Her person was large, but so exquisitely proportioned 
that the most fastidious connoisseur could not have 
found fault with its fullness. Her fisatures seemed at 
the first glance to partake of the voluptuous character 
that distinguished her form, but the inteUectual boldness 
of the forehead, that gleamed from amidst locks of pur- 
ple blackness, redeemed them from it. They were per* 
fectly regular, but relieved from the coldness of such 
exact sjonmetry by the dazzling restlessness of the eyes, 
and the beautifully varying expression of the mouth. 
The complexion was in harmonious keeping. It had 
not the transparent pearKness of a child's, nor the deli- 
cate rose tinge that marks and beautifies eariy youth, 
but was of a soft, rich white, overspread on the cheek 
with a flush of warm vermillion. Such was the being 
who stood before him, carelessly enjoying his evident 
wonder, for she was not unused to striking with such an 
effect, and herself not untouched with the grace of his 
light yet manly form, which he had fully displayed as he 
leaped so suddenly into her presence, and with his conn'' 
tenance — such a one as is not often looked upon. 

He recovered himself, and with a bow turned to re- 
gain his boat, when the marchesa came forward, and 
with a freedom of manner as fascinating as peculiar, bade 
him in the softest Italian, to consider himself her prison- 
er. ** Ingratitude," she added, playfully, " is a crime 
so common in the world tliat it has almost ceased to be 
named as one ; therefore, young seignior, I do not scruple 
to repay your chivalrous service, by depriving you of the 
power of extending it to others. Resist not ! I am a 
pirate as resolute as daring !— Row on f " And the oars 
again struck the water, while the deserted artist, mutter- 
ing half jocularly, half in earnest, sat gazing after the 
glittering vessel as it floated with its music and streamers 
towards the city. 

This adventure was an eta in the life of Hugh A1den< 
The favor of the marchesa, capriciously bestowed, was 
not as might have been expected, as hastily withdrawn. 
It was received with eagerness and gratitude, for an as- 
sociation with one so distinguished could not but be a 
passport to that of the great, as well in fame as in rank. 
The lady appeared to take pride in presenting a protfge, 
for so he considered himself, of accompHshments and 
graces so various and winning. He became an almost 
constant guest at her palace, and at the ball, the conver- 
sazione, or the museum, she rarely appeared out of his 
escort. This in a land where gallantry is an important 
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hni ae t i of lUe» wm not onootioad, aod conjocturet and 
prediction* were circulaled at annoying as unexpected 
to tlie Mneitive feeling* of the yoong wanderer. But 
he coald not now retreat from a notoriety, that he con> 
Bidered »o unennable, without a painful sacrifiee-~that 
of a new tie he had formed, which was only to be enjoy- 
ed through a continuation of his intercourse with the 



On the occasion of the introductory rencounter on the 
bay, be had first seen a young girl, who with her bright 
trasses, recalled his early visions of the golden-haired 
beanties of old Rome, timidly shining behind the majes- 
tic fi>nn of the Marchesa, by whom she was named as 
Srmini Cenei, and who called the stately lady " moth- 
er." Ooonpied thoogh he was by the brilliancies of the 
latter, she had not been unmarked, perhaps the less so 
from hex' contrast with her companion, which seemed to 
contradict all idea of their oonsengninity. She had 
been released from the seclusion of a religious house, 
where, as is customary in her country, towards those 
ef her sex and rank, she had been placed for edu> 
cation. So much he had learned from the Marchesa, 
who, ho thought, spoke rather more coldly of her than 
affection might have sanctioned; and, perhaps, as he 
never met her in his new rounds she might have been 
forgotten ; bnt accident proved that they wera destined 
to know each other better. 

The library of the Marchesa was celebrated for con- 
taining all that was rare and valuable in the litersture 
of every language, and much to the gratification of Al- 
dan, he had been oiTered unlimited use of it. Hither 
at regular boors ho resorted, and on one of his first visits, 
he onexpectedly surprised in an alcove which he had 
chosen for his studies, the gontle sigfiora. Forced, as it 
were, into a conversation with the young stranger, £r- 
mini appeared in a new light. The world of beauty 
in which she had been born, was as new to her as to 
him, the convent wall having been a barrier to tlie one 
almost as impassable as the Atlantic to the other, and 
when it had been passed, her delifht and admiration 
ImuI not been less enthusiastic than his. Wonders of 
art whose names she had never heard, beauties and sub- 
limities of nature of which she had not even the most 
vague conception. Knowledge of subjects interdicted in 
her prison, were now open to her senses and her mind, 
and in their unbounded enjoyment, what desire could 
she have for the idle tbongb gorgeous diuplays amidst 
which the Marchesa swayed ? A very short commu- 
nion showed her new acquaintance to be far diiTorent 
tnm the throng of worshipping youths who daily throng- 
ed the palaoe with homage to its empress, and viewing 
him as the first of his sex she had met, with tastes simi- 
lar to her own, and one endowed with attractions of per- 
son and manners superior to any she remembered, the 
onsophistieated girl left his presence fascinated. Know- 
ing little of the frigid rules of etiquette^ and nothing of 
coquetry, sha acted according to the impulses of her 
warm. Southern heart, and met him again. The allot- 
ted hour was soon eagerly anticipated by both and for- 
getfully prolonged. Soon their books were left unopen- 
ed. 



and scenery andnnosic ; each became the sole stody and 
I the sole enjoyment of the other. 

The attoniions of the Marchesa became yet more 
decidedly marked, and having now been initialed into 
love's laiigusge, Alden tliought be perceived at times ia 
her expression and manner what would seem to warrant 
the suspicions that had been excited in others, bnt he 
endeavored to banish the idea as one suggested by a 
vanity that he would have been ashamed to indulge, 
and as injurious to one who had a title to his gratitude 
from the many advantages she had procured him. 

One day, after a long and hi^py interview with Er- 

mini, he had hastened from the palace without having 

as usual paid his complimenta to the Marchesa, when 

he was followed by a demand that he would attend her 

rooms in the evening. He was wearied of the crowds 

he had been wont to meet there, but as he had avoided 

or escaped from them of late, so often as to cause dis* 

satisfaction to their patroness, he could not now decline. 

Accordingly, when night came he hastened to obey the 

summons, but, to his surprise, when he arrived he fonad 

none of the preparations by which her sumptuous fdtas 

had been preceded. He followed a servant towards a 

part of the mansion to which he had never before been 

: introduced, and after having had an entrance pointed 

out to him from an ante-room, he was left alone. He 

, drew aside the drapery that covered it, and stopped in 

j amaxement before the scene that presented iuelf to his 

1 sight. 

I A spacious apartment spread out before him so tho- 
, roughly oriental in its eflect, that he could scarcely bo- 
! lieve it was not an illusive representative of the ima- 
' gined glories of an Eastern tale. There was nothing in 
j its architecture nor iu decorations that appeared allied 
I to the clime in which it was reared. The marble floor 
displayed in the centre a rich design in mosaic, and 
! around the sides was covered by small carpets with the 
, most exquisite skill, on which sofas were ranged, loaded 
t with cushions of richest velvet gorgeously embroidered 
with gold. Lamps fashioned in beautiful though fan- 
tastic forms, hung glittering from the dome ; rare and 
beautiful flowers in vases of singular style, mingled their 
odors with the perfumes that filled the atmosphere to a 
degree almost oppressive to the senses, and the low, 
sweet gurgling of a fountain that gleamed in the per- 
' spective, was faintly heard amidst the sound of Ian- 
, guishing music that arose from the gardens beneath. 

Reclining in the most magnificent recess of this mag- 
nificent room, appeared the Marchesa. The costume 
which she wore was in admirably tasteful keeping with 
all around her. Her form was divested of the trim 
confines of fashionable attire, and displayed itself in all 
its superb symmetry through the flexible folds of tha 
I thin, light drapery that enveloped it. Her dazzling neck 
and arms wera unadorned, and uncovered except by tho 
rich black tresses, which, but slightly fastened behind, 
fell gracefiiUy over them, and as unclothed wera her 
beautifully shaped feet, save by small, dark slippers, 
that heightened by contrasting with their whiteness. 



The wonted scarlet of her full, smiling lips was bright- 
They ceased to talk about painting, and sculpture !' ened to a y^t wanner hue — her cheek glowed with a 
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Dush. uauaOAUy vivid, and her fascinating eyes sparkled 
with a brilliancy so intense and eloquent, as to startle 
the wondering youth who stood before her. 

What changes may the flight of a few moments bring 
forth ! 

The Marchesa had sprung from her luxurious seat, 
and now stood an appalliog impersonation of uncontrol- 
lable passion. Her feet were pressed convubively to 
the floor, her arms were stiffened with exertions to 
clench her hands more and more firmly. Her lips were 
bloodless and writhing in revolting contortions, and her 
eyes started with a frightful glare from her livid and 
swollen face. Her companion had retreated a few 
paces from her, and stood gasing upon her with a 
oouatenanoe in which the expressions of pity and loath- 
ing were predominant, and both, for a moment were 
speechless. 

At length the Marchesa found utterance. " Ingrate ! 
Reptile!" she exclaimed, ",is the love which princes 
have sned for— which has been denied to the proudest, 
to be thus spurned by a callous hearted boy ? As strong 
as my love was, my bate is now, and my power is equal 
to both !'' she clapped her hands, muttering, as if un- 
consciously, in English—** Insensible fool ! he shall pay 
the penalty !" and quick as thought two mufRed figures 
appeared and with drawn stilettoes approached Alden. 

The words of his own language seemed to disenchant 
the bewildered youth, and he hurriedly said, " Do not 
think, lady, that I decline your love through scorn of 
charms that have been offered to one unworthy of the 
gift ! My own life has been a warning by which I learn- 
ed to dread the thought of unhallowed love. Unde- 
signedly I have concealed my history from you. I be- 
long to a land which fosters not such passions as sway 
in this, but. in which, to indulge them is utter ruin. 
Throngh their influence my mother left her wedded 
home — left my father to die of a broken heart and ruin- 
ed mind, and me to become, in consequence, a wander^ 
er over the world without a tie to make any spot a 
home !*' 

" The voice of the Marchesa was low and husky as 
she demanded—'' Tell me the name of that woman 1" 
She heard it, and stood as one transformed to marble. 
* A horrible idea flashed across the mind oi Alden, and 
be gaied breathlessly upon the being before him till she 
broke the fearful stillness by whispering, with freesing 
ealmness, as she bent towards him: " What think you 
BOW, boy, of your mother ?** 

Hugh Alden shrunk from her pale face and stone-like 
eyes, as if from a spectre, and fell senseless on the floor. 
The first impulse of Oenevieve was to raise him in 
her arms, but as she touched him, she shivered hysteri- 
cally, and drawing away stood beside him till he tevi- 
Yed. His love for Ermini ! its memory came across 
him with a feeling of torture as he awoke. Was it— 
the afleotion he had cherished with a fond hope that it 
would be a tie to bind him to life, now but to be remem- 
bered as horrible, an unnatoral sin T He grasped the 
robes of the wretched being who bent over him, and 
murmured in agony—*' There is yet more f Ermini ! 
How was he to breathe the terrible leent ? 
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" You love her Y" demanded the Marchesa, arousing 
from her firensy of wo and remorse. 

" Mother ! if you are my mother ? I knew not this !" 

" I understand ! thank tiie God yott have not foieaken 
that, that curse is not upon you ! Ho ! Call hither Er- 
mini Cenei! You thought her my child! Ha! ha! 
YoU| boy, the offspring of my early innooenoe, are the 
only one that owes me a child's duties : I have earned 
them nobly! The girl is his— that wretched imbecile's 
to whom I sold myself for the woridly toys I have en- 
joyed ! enjoyed I with remorse gnawing at my heart !" 
And whilst she was thus giving vent to her dietiaetioB, 
Ermini entered. One glance sufficed to show her the 
agitation of the Marchesa and of Alden. With aa 
alarm that had no definite object, she gained the side of 
the latter, and he in the joy that was strong amidst his 
conflict of feeling, held her firmly there. 

" Do you love this youth, Ermini V asked Genevieve 
in a voice that startled her son by its calnmess. 

" I do !" was Ermioi's brief and quick reply. 

" Bring the priest !" and the chaplain of the house- 
hold entered, and ere the astonished Ermini had reco< 
vered from her wonder, she was the bride of Hqgk 
Alden. 

** Leave me now, all, save you, reverend father," 
commanded the Marchesa, and there was a deoiaion in 
her manner that each felt must be obeyed, and as Aldra 
looked back on retiring, so composed, so stately was 
her demeanor, that he could scarcely believe the late 
scene of horror aught but a dream. 

In the morning the Marchesa was sought in vain. 
Her directions for the disposal of her immense wealth, 
nearly all of it to be bestowed upon Alden and Ermini, 
were in the hands of the priest, but she had left him no 
intimation of an intended absmice. Noted as a creature 
of impulse and mystery, her disappearance was a day's 
excitement among the circle that had courted her, and 
then was forgotten. 



A year passed, and the fate of the Mareheea was still 
unknown. The lovely and loving Ermini had, in a mear 
sure, soothed away from her husband the effects of the 
fearful scene that had preceded their union, and with 
her, who was becoming dearer to him every day, he was 
preparing to resume his travels, when, firom the hand 
of a stranger, he received a note which ran thus : 

*' If you would see the wronged avenged, be at the 
chapel of St. — ^-^ Convent to-morrow at an early 
hour." 

An undefined foreboding crossed his mind, and, in the 
morning, prepared for whatever the day might bring 
forth, he was at the convent. The altar was newly de* 
corated, but he saw no other preparation for any unu- 
sual ceremony. He paced through the vacant aialcf 
for an hour with the sensation described by the poet : 

* ' A kind of death comes o'er ns sll alone 
Beslng what's meant for muiy, with bat 



But nothing to call up feelings of any other nature ap- 
peared. 

At length, as a sweet and solemn chaunt arose from 
the gallery, a procession of nuns entered, and he saw 
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the form of thm Marehota in the midi^-^banged, ttrik- 
iogly cbanged, but still surpassing aught else in grace 
and beauty, and arrayed not less magnificently than he 
had been wont to see it, for she had on the bridal habili- 
uents of one about to wed herself to holiness. The 
erown of flowers was removed from her brow, and the 
soft, long tresses, which, the son shuddered to remem* 
her, had in that fearful moment of blandishment, been 
thrown Mround his neck, were seveitid from her neck. 
A knell, that smote upon his heart, echoed through the 
distant halls, the stately form was placed in a coffin, 
and the sombre pall, the token of the barrier between 
her and the world, was spread over it. Again the organ 
pealed, and the pall was removed. A shriek arose 
from the altar as the body was raised. It was a lifeless 
corpse, and the crimson stream flowing through the 
inowy garments told bow the spirit had been liberated. 



Original. 
THE country-seat- 

BT M£8. JAiri C. LOCKE. 

I KNEW a country seat, 

The fairest site around, 
Where creeping honeysuckle sweet, 

And myrtle did abound : 
And many a fragrant forest flower, 
Sprang up amid that lovely bower. 

Hill, dale and glen combined. 

To blend' their loveliness ; 
And tree and shrub of every kind, 

Clustered that spot to bless ; 
And a tall forest near the scene. 
Its foliage spread of varied greon. 

And from its branches high. 

Long wreaths of ivy hung ; 
As 'twere a drapery from the sky, 

Some angel hand had flung, 
While wood-nymphs tried their art to twine 
In rich festoons the pendant vine. 

And near a murmuring brook, 

In gentle ripples lay ; 
The aspen round its borders shook. 

And mint grew there alway, 
In golden groups its course to bound. 
The seedy primrose bloomed around. 

Starwort and violet grew, 

Down by that broad stream's edge ; 
And the mottled frog in evening's dew, 

Lurked in its tall moist sedge, 
And iu still sparkling fountain's dress, 
Was lotos' leaf and water-cress. 

Yet that old country-seat, 

Full of^ I've longed to see ; 
And that bright Naiad once to greet, 

Beneath its osier tree, 
For ne'er a spot I've viewed, so fair, 
And ne'er a maid so free from care. 
Lowell, Matt. 



Ori|iaal. 
PARTING. 

BT MKf. L. B. SIOOrUriT. 

Yov'ti watched the lessening sail, 

That bore the loved away, 
Till but a misty speck it seemed 

Upon the billowy bay, 
The echoing wheel you've marked 

In its receding flight, 
Like victor vaunting, as it took 

Your idol from your sight. 

A severed tress you've hid 

Next to your bosom's core, 
Some plant — the parting gift, have nursed. 

Till all iu bloom was o'er. 
Or 'mid your choicest page, 

A wither'd flowret prest, 
That erst a prouder place maintained 

Upon the dear one's breast. 

You o'er the pencil'd brow 

In solitude have hung. 
And to the voiceless picture talked 

With love's impassion'd tongue, ' 
Or sought the favorite walk. 

Green dell, or sounding ihore, 
And felt how deep the shade had fallen 

On all that charmed before. 

Or to yonr secret bovver 

In lonely sadness stole 
To muse o'er hoarded smile and tone. 

Those jewels of the soul — 
And then a precious name 

Before your own would steal, 
And wing the fervent prayer to heaven 

With undecliniag seal. 

The parting pang you've felt, 

The parting tear supprest, 
And shut the bitter anguish close, 

Within your faithful breast, 
And worn the outward smile. 

The hollow greeting said, 
Till keenly on the springs of life 

The smothered sorrow fed. 

To meet, to part, to smile — 

To shed the frequent tear— 
The hope to win — the joy to love — 

This is our history here : 
To find the rose, whose bloom 

By no dark blight is riven— 
To meet and never more to part, 

Is not of earth, but heaven. 

Hartford, CU 
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Ori|iiial. 
THE OLD OAKEN CHAIR. 

** Tb« ina oak, of wbieh the firama was formed." 



I HAVE a particular fa^cy for antiquated pieces of 
fumilxire. There is a certain sometfainjr in the ap 
pearance of an oM side board or sofa that seldom fails 
to awaken, in my breast, emotions of a peculiarly inte« 
retting character. I know not why this is. It seems 
to have been something inherent in my nature, for, 
OTen when I was but a child, I was notorious through* 
out our little village for treasuring up old, musty books,' 
and coins whose figures were nearly effaced, and arti- 
cles of dress whose wearers lived, perhaps, at a period 
as far hkck as the erection of the Temple of Solomon. 
Whether this be a laudable employment or not, I must 
say that I am very much attached to it ; and when I sit 
down in the midst of my collection, my mind invariably 
wanders back to ages past, and, for a while, I absolutely 
forget that I am living in the nineteenth century. It is 
profitable thus to review the fluctuating nature of our 
existence. Here, in my library, I am surrounded by 
the visible emblems of a dozen pcMt centuries : in these 
emblema, without the least stretch of fancy, I can read 
the rise and downfal of empires, the crowning and de. 
throning of kings, the demolition of Babel structures, 
and, in fact, all the various confusions and tremblings by 
which our world has been shocked. And is not this 
profitable? I can also read moral and political les- 
sons. There, suspended \ipon the wall, is the identical i 
axe which was exercised in the decapitation of one of j 
the most flourishtng kings that ever existed. By that I 
learn that even kings must not hold the reins of govern- 
ment with too firm a grasp, nor abuse the power confi- 
ded to their trust. In the various articles of dress I can 
read the History of Fashion. There is a lesson for all 
classes. The immense quantity of relics speaks so 
strongly the fickleness of that gay goddess, that, in the 
midst of ray reveries, my faint spirit involuntarily groans 
out ' quantum sufficU.^ 
But I am not writing a dissertation upon Antiquity. 



I pressed. I can trace its pedigree no £uther back than 
• to that era, neither do I know, positively, if it yere not 
j formerly the property of some belted knight or haughty 
baron. 

But I anr digressing. My business is with something 
connected with the chair rather than with the chair it- 
self. « 

A short time since I resolved to study the anatomy 
of my prise, and, for fhe furtherance of my purpose, di- 
vested the seat of its outer covering. Judge my sur- 
prise, when, in the very centre of the cushion, I discov- 
ered a small packet, carefully sealed, but without a su- 
perscription. Hastily opening it I perceived a manu- 
script written in a delicate, female hand, and apparent- 
ly by a person in a state of high nervous excitement, the 
which I now present to my readers. Thiv Orthography 
was after the manner of the English at that day, and I 
have therefore corrected it; otherwise, the following is 
a faithful copy of the original. What couW have in- 
duced the authoress to pursue such a course in regard 
to the manuscript 1 am unable to say. My readers 
must draw such inferences as they please. \l would 
seem, however, t^at the perusal of such a tale of suffer- 
ing could not fail to elicit the sympathy of all; and, with 
this expression I present to you 

TB» MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN THE OLD OAKEN CHIIR. 

****** Yes, I am dying ! Already has the cold 
hand of the ^rim monster fastened its grasp upon my 
vitals, and I feel that I am gradually sinking in his em- 
brace. My friends whisper in soft accents that Con- 
sumption is fast preying upon me, and so it is, but it is 
the consumption of the heart, and not of the body. 
Who can live when his heart is decayed T And is not 
mine wasting away by degrees T But Death has no 
terrors for me. With the consciousness of a life unspot- 
ted by vice or passion I can die in calmness and quietude. 

This day I complete my twentieth year. Eighteen 
years of my life rolled away and that numeric anniver- 
sary found me a hnppy, joyous being One short week 
passed and I wa.< transported from that high Mtation to 
one of infinite despair. But one being upon this wide 



I have in my possession an immense and aged piece of :! ^^^^^ »ave myself, could or can divine the cause ; and 



furniture, ycleped 'easy chair.' 

* And thereby hangs a tale.' 
The wood of which this article is composed was origi- 
nally plain oak, highly poli*)hed, but time and deeds of 
darkness have tinged its surface with a coloring of deep 
black, so that it now wears an appearance of the finest 
ebony. It is covered with a fine chintz, which is so 
much faded that its original colors are hardly distin- 
guishable. Its capacity is such that two persons may 
be easily seated at once. Two high arms are attached 



he— my brother — Oh .' where is he ? Dead, perhaps — 
perhaps the boiling waves of tho Atlantic may have 
rolled their requiem over his head for months ! Per- 
haps the remembrance of — • may have haunted his 
visions till he was no longer able to bear it, and he has 
sought refuee in suicide ! 

This loii^cheriuhed and horrific secret must be di- 
vulged, but it shall not be until I am in my grave, and 
perhaps years will elapse ere the dark record be brought 
to light. I will be a fji^ihful transcriber of the history. 



to the sides, and to the posts rockers of unconscionable ' for who so well qualified as myself? and then I will en- 



length. Added to these appendages is a kind of stool 
attached to the front, above the rockers, as a support 
for the feet. In short, it is one of the most singular as 
well as useful articles that I ever met with. It came 
heieditably into my possession, that is, it was my moth- 
er's and my grandmother's before me. My great grand- 
parent brought it from England soon after this country • 



close it in the very centre of the chair in which the prin- 
cipal scene was enacted. 

My name — but no matter. I was the child of titled 
parents who have long slept in tj^e tomb. I was reared 
in competency and happiness. Ever^^thing for which I 
wished was at my disposal. I grew up the pet of the 
whole family, but, :»trange to say, I was not spoiled. 



began to be a rendezvous for the persecuted and op- '4 My fViends say that I was beautiful, and often have The 
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«old adulations of my admirari fallen upon my ears in 
the sama strain. But even that did not overthrow my 
better jodgment. I knew that I was beautiful, bat this 
knowledge did not make me vain ; and now what mat- 
ten it whether beauty ic mine or not 7 — I had one broth' ' 
er to whom I was accustomed to look as my protector, i 
and whdm I loved with ray whole heart. George was j 
five years my senior, rash, and highapirited, but pos- , 
sessed of a soul of uncommon monld. He doated upon , 
me, and when, after the demise of our parents, we were i 
removed to this place he assumed the position of a father, | 
yea, and of a mother too. Our fortune was sufficient | 



Atate of excitement. As yet. Sir William had made no 
direct proposals, but I felt assured that he would, and I 
bad allowed ray feelings to have their full sway too long 
to be able to control them now. It is needless to say 
that my dreams that night were fancifully chequered by 
the introduction of his resemblance. 

I awoke the next morning to view the sun shining 
brightly in at my window, and to see preparations ma- 
king in reference to the excursion. Breakfast was hard- 
ly over ere Sir William and his cousins appeared, fol- 
lowed by a servant leading a beautiful white pony, which 
was designed for me. Sir William rode by my side and 



for our support in ease and even luxury, and under the r never left me during the whole day. Sometimes we 



care of a kind guardian we spent months of unalloyed 
happiness. 



were side by side with the rest of the party, but, gene- 
rally, we were cantering at some distance beyond or 



The eighteenth anniversary of my birthday drew nigh, i trotting slowly behind. Our conversation was general, 
and brilliant preparations were making by my guardian I and extended to almost every subject, and I fancied tbst 
and my brother, for its celebration. Ail my friends | Sir William was endeavoring to draw out from me all 
were to be present, and several distinguished strangers ' that I knew. I found him to be possessed of an unfail- 
visiting in the neighborhood had been invited. One of | ing fund of knowledge, and able to converse frecdy upon 
them I had often seen before, and had then in my pos-|| any subject. His sentiments were generally in unison 
session many little articles of value, valued ten times 1 1 with mine, and, in short, the proceedings of that day 
mora highly on account of the giver. I tended to bind more firmly the chain woven around my 

Sir William Rosenvelt was the descendant of one of ij heart, 
tlie noblest families in England. Beauty of person, ele-ij Sir William called daily after this occurred, never 
gance ^of address, nobleness of mind, and abundant h failing to bring some trifling token of regard, which was 
wealth were admirably united in him, and he was uni-| treasured up by me with a fondness akin to passionate 
versally beloved. He had been spending a few weeks ! idolatry. As yer, he had said nothing .about Love^ 
with a family relation, and I had met him at their man- > but I knew that his heart was not untouched-'I knew 
sion. Again, while making an excursion into the coun- \\ that I was not to remain long thus, and this assurance 
try with my brother, we met his travelling carriage, J warranted me in bestowing upon him silently and secret- 
from which it was evident that he was about to leave ! ly my whole heart. Love would be too cold a word to 



his relatives. He saluted us from his seat and entered |' express my emotions — I adored-~yea, I idolized him.— 
into conversation with my brother, bestowing occasional . Such was the state of affairs when I reached my eigh- 
glances upon me. As we separated he took from his j teenth year. 



bosom an elegant primrose, pressed it to his lips, and 
tossed it to me, bowed politely and passed on. I felt ' 
the blood rush to my face, and for a moment was in | 
doubt as to my course, but I at length determined to i 
" keep it for hit sake.'' This little adventure occurred 



Ic was a beautiful day, and all nature seemed to smile 
upon me. Every thing had been in an exact state of 
preparation— visitors were punctual— 'friends were ca- 
ressing me and strangers desiring my acquaintance. 
Sir William seemed unusually elated, and his brilUant 



two or three months before my birthday, and, when that 'i jests and witty repartees kept the whole house in good 



anniversary arrived, ibe primrose was still in my bosom, 
although its petals were withered. 

Sir William was not absent long, for, ere a week had 
elapsed, I saw him leap from his carriage and enter 
the court of bis relative. Trunks and boxes followed, 
and I wa^ sure that he had resolved upon a long visit. 



humor. Towards the close of the evening a strai^r 
was introduced bearing messages for my brother. Upon 
reading one of the letters his face turned deadly pale, 
but recovering himself, he approached me and stated 
briefly that he must be absent for a week. He then 
whispered lo Sir William, requesting him to excuse his 



My heart beat high as I fancied that I might be the at- ,: absence, and hurriedly left the house ere I could ask the 
traction that caused his return. I look my primrose |i reason or inquire his destination. This event disturbed 
from its hiding place and* pressed it to my lips. "I; me, but my apprehensions were speedily removed when 
have remembered him," I said, " and shall soon know | .Sir William gently told me that it was an affair of love. 



if he has not forgotten me." 

I was not disappointed. Sir William called on the 
pillowing day and invited me to an excursion on horse- 
back. His cousins were to be accompanied by my 
brother, with whom he had become intimately acquaint- 
ed. I conversed for a long lime with George that eve- 



The company retired early, but not until Sir William 
had informed me that he would act the part of a brother 
towards me until George should return. He accord- 
ingly called the next day, and the next, and the two fol- 
lowing, but spake not a word of Love. My heart began 
to sink, while doubts and apprehensions usurped the 



ning, and was gratified to And that he seemed pleased i< place of hope. The seventh day came. The family 

were gone out, and the servants were occupied upon s 
distant part of the domain. I was left alone. Sir Wil- 
liam, however, was soon at my side. We occupied the 



with Sir William's attentions. Gratified, I say, because 
I must confess that they were by no means displeasing 
to me. I retired to my chamber that night in a high 
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Mine chair as we were wont lo do while reading togeth* ' 

er. H is arm was thrown carelessly over the chair, while > 

with the other hand he supported a volume of Dryden, 

o«r fiiTorite poet. We were reading his '^Palamon 

and Areite/' and had come to the closing scene in the 

life of the latter. We had read the following lines, 

" No Ittoriiage cm express the smallsst part 

Of what I fael sad suffsr ia my haart 

For fou whom bast 1 love and value moit — '* 

when Sir William laid his hand upon the page, and said, 
" Let us stop here." I trembled but it was with the agi- 
tation of joyful expectations. He read the lines slowly 
and disiincily, emphasizing strongly the monosyllable 
you. He looked inquiringly into my face, threw his 
arm around me, and imprinted a kiss upon my brow. 
My fate was sealed, and, ere he unclosed his clasp, we 
had bound ourselves to each other by irrevocable vows. 
Oh, how swiftly did thote momenu fly away .' We sat 
locked in each other*s arms, recapitulating our journey 
of love from the starting-point to our present station. 

The evening shadows began to appear. I heard a 
hasty step upon the stairs. I arose and at the same in- 
stant my brother rushed into the room. His dress was 
disordered by rapid travelling, his hair was dishevelled; 
and he was the picture of perfect madness. ' Ere Sir 
William could rise, George had drawn a pistol from his 
bosom end presented it to his heart. 

" Villain ! " shouted he , and the word had hardly 
escaped his lips ere a bullet was deep in his brain. 
Sir William was dead '. 

ShaU I go on t Yes, for I cannot leave my husband's ' 
charactar involved in mystery. " My husband," I say, ! 
—was be not so 7 Would the breathing of a few words 
bind us naore firmly together ? 

George had met in his absence, with a young man— a 
deadly enemy to Sir William*- who had filled his head 
with xeporu derogatory to his character. Always has- 
ty in his decisione, without stopping to inquire the char- 
■oier of his informer, he had hastened home with the 
intention to prevent any farther intercourse between us. 
Findiqg Sir William in the situation I have described, 
his hasty spirit decided and performed upon the impulse 
ef a glance. 

I swooned upon the spot. When I recovered, my 
brother was bending over me, with anguish depicted in 
hie countenance. I loved him too much to bid him 
leave me, but I coold not speak. He at length told me 
hie TMeons, and that he feared that he had acted hasti- 
ly. What was to he done. There, in the chair, sat 
Sir WilHaaa«-a eorptt. My brother, my only brother 
wmi before me— a murderer. Conld I give him up to 
die on a scaffold f No: much as I had loved Sir Wil- 
liam, and much as I felt at his death, I loved my broth- 
er still. My brother mtut not die. And how was he 
to remain unsuspected? It all depended upon me. 
Cofold I hteitatef The servants were yet absent— the 
report of the pistol was unheard or unnotioed. I 
thought of a secret vault, known only to myself. There 
was the dead body of Sir William placed. I supported 
his head while George carried his body, and thus, home 



by his deadliest enemy and, kindest friend, he was laid 
in his strange tomb. The strictest silence was main- 
tained, and we appeared as though nothing had trans- 
pired. 

Two days elapsed. The relatives of Sir William had 
become alarmed at his absenoe and were making inqui- 
ries about him. My brother was absent when they ar- 
rived, and I was obliged to meet them. As they di- 
vulged their fears that he had met with an untimely fate, 
I could bear it no longer and swooned before them. I 
recovered only to be attacked with a burning fever ac- 
companied by high delirium. Strange to say, I never 
breathed a word relative to the matter, and my situa- 
tion was attributed to excessive grief. Even to this 
day, my friends say that Sir William's death broke my 
heart and produced consumption. 

Several months elapsed and no news was heard of Sir 
William, until one day the body of a man was found in 
the lake so horribly mangled that all attempts at recog- 
nition were unsuccessful. It was of course pronounced 
to be that of Sir William, and was buried by his rela- 
tives in great pomp and splendor. But the real body 
still slumbered in the secret vault. 

All fear of suspicion on the part of my brother being 
now over, he determined to travel. Taking leave of his 
friends, he left me a twelvemonth since, during which 
time I have not received from him a word of informa- 
tion. Ilo is undoubtedly dead, and but a few days will 
elapse ere I shall also lie down in the cold grave, and 
meet the murdered and the murderer in another world." 

Reader, the tale is ended. I can obtain no informa- 
tion in regard to the authoress, but, if you will examine 
the annals of the year one thousand six hundred and 
sixty, you will there find recorded the melancholy death 
of Sir William Rosenvelt. It is stated that his body 
was found in a small lake where it was supposed to have 
been cast by his murderers. It says farther that one 
" fayre girle," was made to mourn, but her name is net 
recorded. j. l. c. 

BaU»ton Spa., May, 1836. 



Orlffiaal. 
SONNET. 

BT THB RXV. J. H. CLXHCH. 

We know not what we ask :— our fondest prayer, 
If granted, brings not all the bliss we sought ; — 
Oft in the flowV with hot impatienoe caught 

Lies in the sharp thorn the eager hand to tear; 

Oft in the cloudless sky and balmy air 
Infection lurks,^-and in the haUs of joy 
Ftit shadowy forms our pleasures to destroy, 

And airy swords poised on a single hair :— 

The rod of empire to a serpent turns 
In monorchs' hands, and 'neath the regal vest 
Rise oft with bitter force and power unblest 

The fear that freeses, and the hate that bums.-^ 
Be thou content— the grateful and resigned 
In evil, good— in sorrow, joy shall find. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Alaa! thought ha, how changed that mian ; 
How changed thoaa liinld looks have been, 
Since years of guilt and of disguiie 
Have steeled her brow and armed her eyes. 
Ah, why ahonld man's aueeoss remove 
The very charm that makes his love ?" 

Catbarine Montour was too deeply en^ossed by 
her own feelings to observe the strange agitation of the 
missionary. She seated herself on the stool, and, with 
her face buried in her robe, remained minute after min- 
ute in deep silence, as if gathering strength to unlock 
the tumultuous fountains of her heart once more to a 
mortal's knowledge. When she, at length, raised her 
face there was nothing in the appearance of her auditor 
to excite attention. He still leaned against the rude 
wall, a little paler than before, bat other wiso betraying 
no emotion, save that which a good man might be sup- 
posed to feel in the presence of a sinful and highly 
gifted fellow-creature. She caught his pitying and 
mournful look, fixed to earnestly upon her face, as«he 
raised it from the folds of her robe, and her eyes waver- 
ed and sunk beneath its sorrowful intensity. There was 
a yearning sympathy in his glance which fell upon her 
heart like sunshine on the icy fetters of a rivulet ; it 
awed her proud spirit, and yet encouraged confidence ; 
but it was not till after his mild voice had repeated the 
question of—" Lady, confide in me— who and what you 
are?" that she spoke, and when she did find voice, it 
was sharp, and thrilled painfully on the ear of the listen- 
er. The question had aroused a thousand recollections 
that had long slumbered in the bosom of the wretched 
woman. She writhed under it as if a knot of scorpions 
had suddenly began to uncoil in her heart. 

"AYhat am I? It is a useless question. Who on 
earth can tell what he is, or what a moment may make 
him 7 I am that which fate has made me, Catharine 
Montour, the wife of the Mohawk chief. If at any 
time I have known ' another character, it matters little. 
Why should you arouse remembrances which may not be 
forced back to their lethargy again 7 I ask no sympa- 
thy, nor seek counsel: let me depart in peace 7'* And 
with a sorrowful and deliberate motion she arose, and 
would have left the cabin, but the missionary Iwd his 
hand gently on her arm and drew her back. 

" We cannot part thus," he scud. ** The sinful have 
need of counsel, the sorrowing of sympathy. The heart 
which has been long astray requires an intercessor with 
the Most High." 

" And does the God whom you servesuflFer any human 
heart to become so depraved that it may not approach 
his footstool in its own behalf 7 Im the immaculate 
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purity of Jehovah endangered by the petition of the 
sinful or the penitent, that you offer to mediate between 
me and my Creator? No, man ! if I have tinited, the 
penalty has been dearly paid. If I have sorrowed, the 
tears shed in solitude and in secret, have fidlen back on 
my own heart, and have frozen there f I ask do intar* 
cession with the being of your worship ; and I myaelf 
lack the faith which might avail me were I weakly to 
repine over the irredeemable past. I have no hope, no 
God — wherefore should I pray ?" 

" This hardiness and impiety is unreal. There is a 
God, and, despite of your haughty will and daring intel- 
lect, you believe in him ; ay, at this moment when there 
is denial on your lips !" 

" Believe — ay, as the devils, perchance ; but I do not 
tremble !" replied the daring woman, with an air and 
voice of defiance. 

The missionary fixed his eyes with a stem and repro- 
ving steadiness on the impious woman. She did not 
shrink from his glance, but stood before him,' her eyes 
braving his with a forced determination, her brow fixed 
in defiance beneath its gorgeous coronet, and a smile of 
scornful bitterness writhing her small mouth. Her 
arms were folded over her bosom, flushed by the r^ec- 
tion of her robe, and the jewelled serpent glittered just 
upon her heart, as if to guard it from all good influences. 
She seemed like a beautiful and rebellious spirit thrust 
out from the sanctuary of heaven. A man less deeply 
read in the intricacies of the human heart, or less perse- 
vering in his Christian charities, would have turned 
away and left her as one utterly irreclaimable. But the 
missionary was both too wise and too good thus to re- 
linquish the influence he had gained. There was toiBe- 
thing artificial in the daring front and recUets ingpiety 
of the being before him, which betrayed a straiige bat 
not uncommon desire to be supposed even "Wtne than 
she really was. With the ready tact of a man who had 
made character a study, he saw that worda of reproof 
{ or authority were unlikely to soften a heart so stan n 
its mental pride, and his own kind feelinga taught him 
the method of reaching her. Hia anxiety to learn aoine» 
thing of her secret history would have been surprising 
in a man of less comprehensive benevolence, and evea 
in him there was a restless anxiety of manner hut little 
in accordance with his usual quiet teachings. His voice 
was like the breaking up of a fountain when ha spoke 
again. 

*^ Catharine," he said. 

She started at the nam»— her arms dropped, abe 
looked wildly in his eyes: '*Oh, I nentioaed the 
name," she muttered, refolding her anna and drawing a 
deep breath. 

" Catharine Montour, this hardihood iamiTeal; you aia 
not thus unbelieving. Has the sweet trastfolneea of your 
childhood departed for ever f Have yoa no thought of 
those hours when the yoimg heart is made up of fiuth 
and dependence — when prayer and hel|desa love breaks 
up from the soul as natorally as perfume from the um 
of a flower? Nay," he contijiued, vrith more touch- 
ing earnestness, as he saw her eyes waver and grow dim 
beneath the Influenoe of his voice, ** resist not the good 
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•pint, nvhich oven now is hovering about your heart, 
a« the ring-dove broodv over iu desolated nest. Hoar- 
ded thoughts of evil beget evil. Open yonr heart to 
eonfideooe and connseJ. Confide in one who never yet 
betrayed trost— one who is no stranger to sorrow, and 
who is tcK> frail himself to lack charity for the sins of 
others. I beseech you tell me, are you not of English 
birth ?" 

Tears, large and mournful tears, stood in Catharine 
Montour's eyes. She was once more subdued and hum- 
Me as an infant. A golden chord had been tonclied in 
her memory, and every heart-string vibrated to the 
music of other years. Thoughts of her innocent child- 
hood, of the time when her heart was full of afieotion 
and kindness, when hopes were springing up and blos- 
soming with each new day— when the whole earth was 
pleasant and beautiful to her young mind — all the recol- 
lections of her youth came thronging to her bosom, like 
a host of gentle spiriu to their desolated haunts. She 
sat down and opened her history to that strange man 
abruptly, and as one under the influence of a dream. 
The large tears rolled slowly one after another down 
her cheeks, and fell to her robe as she spoke ; but she 
appeared unconscioas that she was weeping, and sat 
with her hands locked in her lap and her face raised to 
that of the missionary, with the humility of a penitent 
child confessing its faults to some indulgent parent. It 
was a beantiful contrast with her late bold and unfemi- 
nine assumption of superiority. Her voice was broken 
and changeful as she spoke, now sinking to the deepest 
pathos, and again raising in passionate appeal, or con- 
centrating in accents of bitterness and reproach, some- 
times applied to herself, and at others to persons who 
had been linked with her remarkable destiny. 

" Yes, 1 soot born in England," she said ; ** born in a 
place so beantiful that the heart grew happy from the 
mere influence of its verdant and tranquil scenery. I 
have stood in the heart of an American forest, where 
civilised foot had never trod, surrounded by the so> 
lemn gloom of the vast wilderness and overshadowed 
by massive branches, which had been outspread centu- 
ries and centories before my insignificant existence. I 
have felt my blood creep through my veins when stand- 
ing thus alone, encompassed by the stirless solitude of 
nature, and when a deer has bounded through the thick- 
ecsy or a serpent glided across my path, breaking with 
a sound of life the deep hush of the forest, I have star- 
led with a feeling of awe, as if I had unwittingly trod- 
den upon the confines of a darker world. There is, 
indeed, something awful in the wild, majestic scenery 
of this new world ; I have seen all that is savage and 
grand in it*-4ll that is rich and beautiful in my own 
land ; but never yet have I seen a spot of such quiet 
loveliness as my own blrth«place. No traveller ever 
passed through that village without stopping to admire 
its verdant and secluded tranquillity. There was some* 
thing picturesque and holy in the little stone church, 
with iu porch overrun with ivy, and its narrow, gothic 
windows half obscured by the soft moss and creeping 
pianu which had gathered about them from age to ag»— 
something that hushed the pulsations of the gayest 
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heart in the deathly stillness of the grave-yard, with its 
stones slanting away among the rank grass beneath the 
dark, solemn drooping of the yew trees. Artists oame 
from a distance to sketch that church ; and never did 
there pass a summer-day in which that grave-yard was 
not haunted by some stranger detained in the village by 
iu exceeding loveliness. Back from the church, stood 
the parsonage-house; an irregular old building, sur- 
rounded by a grove of nr.ignificent oaks, through which 
its pointed reof and tall chimnies alone could be aee« 
from the village. Around the narrow lattices, and up 
to the pointed gables, a rich, viny foliage had been allow 
ed to blossom and luxuriate year after year, unpruaed 
and abandoned to iu own profuse leafiness, till only here 
and there a sharp angle or a rude stone balcony broke 
out from the drapery of leaves and flowers that claiig 
around the old building, wherever a tendril could en- 
weave iuelf or a bud find room for blossoming. A 
tribe of rooks dwelt in the oaks, and a whole bevy of 
wrens came and built their nests in the vines. With my 
earliest recollection comes the soft chirrupping of the 
nestlings under my window — and the carrolling soqg 
which broke up from the larks when they left the long 
grass in the grave-yard, where they nestled during the 
summer nigbu. I remember one little timid hare which 
haunted the violet banks, that sloped down from behind 
the grove, from season to season, unmolested and ia 
safety, so tranquil and quiet was every thing around 
that dwelling : and yet that was my birth-place. 

" My father was rector of the parish, the younger sen 
of a noble family. He had a small independont fortune 
which allowed him to distribute the income from his 
living among the poor of the village. He was a man of 
simple habits, quiet and unostentatious in bis benevo- 
lence, and dwelling among his books, with his wife and 
child, without a thought of ambition, or a desire be* 
yond his own pleasant hearth-stone. He was a fine 
scholar, deeply read in ancient lore, and familiar with 
every branch of modem belles-letters. From the rich 
stores of his own miod^ he delighted in cultivauxig 
mine ; but he was too mild and contemplative in his 
nature to hold a sufficient restraint over a will Uke 
mine, or even to understand it. 

" My mother was a gentle creature of refined and 
delicate, but not comprehensive mind. She loved my 
father, and next to him, or rather as a portion of him- 
self, me, her only child. Years passed on, and I grew 
in culture and beauty. I remember my own looks as 
reflected in the mirror when my mother caressed me ia 
her little boudoir — and I was indeed very beautiful, but 
it was the wild and graceful loveliness of a spoiled 
child, petted and caressed as an idol, or a spirited play- 
thing, rather than as a being endowed, as my father 
believed me to be, with an imperishable soul. As a 
child I was passionate and wayward, but warm of hear^ 
forgiving and generous. My spirit brooked no control • 
but my indulgent father and sweet mother could sae 
nothing more dsngerous than a quick intellect and over* 
abundant healthfulness in the childish tyranny of my 
disposition. Though even as a child, I had strong feel- 
ings of dislike toward some distasteful individuals ; my 
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nature was very affectionate, and I lovad every thing 
appertaining to my home, with a fervor seldom estfpe- 
lieneed at my early years. The wealth of my affections 
seemed inexhaustible. It was lavished without stint on 
every thing about me, from the parents who took me 
nightly to their bosoms with kisses and blessings, to the 
gentle flowers that clung around my nursery window, 
and the eweet birds that haunted them with melody. *I 
was passionately fond of my mother, and when she 
would steal to my bed and lull me to sleep with her soft 
kisses and pleaAant voice, I would promise in my inner- 
most heart never to grieve her again; and yet the next 
day I would feel a kind of pleasure in bringing the 
tears to her gentle eyes, by some wayward expression 
of obstinacy or dislike. It is strange that we often take 
pleasure in teasing and tormenting those whom we most 
love. There is a feeling of selfish power in it by no 
means confined to the thoughtlessness of childhood, 
and often acted upon by those who would despise the 
ibeling could they trace it to its unworthy source. At 
ten years of age I was absolute in my father's house, 
and tyrannited over the hearts of both my parents 
with an innate thirst for ascendency ; yet I loved them 
very, very dearly ! 

** When I was fifteen, an old college associate died 
and left my father guardian to his son and heir. Tho 
young gentleman's arrival at the parsonage was an 
epooh in my life. A timid and feminine anxiety to 
please took possession of my heart. I gave up my own 
Kttle sitting-room, opening upon a wilderness of roses 
and tangled honeysuckles which had onco been a gar- 
den, but which I had delighted to see run wild in un- 
checked luxuriance, till it had become us fragrant and 
rife with blossoms as an East India jungle. It wqs the 
first act of self-denial I had ever submitted to, and I ' 
found a pleasure in it which more than compensated for 
the pain I felt in removing my music and books, with 
the easel which I had taken such pains to place in its 
proper light, to a small chamber abox'e. It was not in 
my nature to do things by halves. With my favorite 
room I resigned to our expected guest all the ornaments ! 
diat had become most endeared tome. The drawings, 
over which I had lingered day after day, were left upon 
the wall. My pet canary was allowed to remain among 
the passion-flowers which draped the balcony. The 
most treasured of my Italian poets still encumbered the 
Kttle rose-wood table ; and I ransacked the garden and 
IHtle green-house again and again for choice flowers to ij 
fill the vases of antique china, which had been handed 
kown an heir-loom in my mother's family. My father 
went to meet his ward at the last stage, and I shall 
never forget tho girlish impatience with which I waited 
his return ; but it was not till after the canaries had nes- 
tled down on their perches in the evening twilight, and 
the little room which I had prepared for his guest was 
misty with the perfume shed from the numerous vases 
and wafted in from the flowering thickets beneath the 
windows that we saw them slowly picking their way 
through the tangled luxuriance of my garden. Heed- 
less of my mother's entreaty, that I would remain quiet 
and receive our guest in due furm, I sprang out upon 



the balcony, and winding my arm around one of its rude 
pillars, pushed back tho clustering passion-flowers, and 
bent eagerly over to obtain a perfect view of our visitor. 
Heedless that my arm was crushing the delicate flowers 
which clung around the pillar, and -that my canaries 
were fluttering in affright, from my sudden approach, I 
fixed my eyes with a deeper feeling than that of mere, 
curiosity on my father and his companion. The latter 
was a slight, aristocratic youth, with an air of fashion 
and manliness beyond his years, not the manliness to be 
acquired in society alone ; but a dignity orignating in 
deep and correct habits of thought, seemed natural to 
him. He was very handsome, almost too much so for 
a man. Tho symmetry and calm repose of his features 
were not sufficiently marked for changeful expression ; 
yet their usual tone was singularly blended with aweei- 
ness and dignity. I have never seen a face so strongly 
characterized by intellect and benevolence. He was 
speaking as he advanced up the serpentine walk which 
led to the balcony, and seemed to be making some ob- 
servation on the wild beauty of the garden. Onoe he 
stooped to put back a tuft of carnations which fell ovor 
the path, and again he paused to admire a large white- 
rose tree, which half concealed the flight of steps lead- 
ing to the balcony on which I stood. There was some- 
thing in life tones of his rich voice, a quiet dignity in 
bis manner that awed me. I shrunk back into the room 
where my mother was sitting, and placed myself by her 
side. My cheek burned and my heart beat rapidly when 
he entered. But my confusion passed unnoticed, or if 
remarked, was attributed to the bashfulness of extreme 
youth. Varnham was my senior by four years, and he 
evidently considered me as a child, for after a courtly 
bow on my introduction, he turned to my mother and 
began to speak of the village and its remarkable quie- 
tude. He even seemed surprised when I joined fa- 
miliarly in conversation during the evening ; and more 
than once he looked in my face with an air of concern 
and disapproval when I answered either of my parents 
in the careless and abrupt manner which their excessive 
indulgence had made habitual to me. .1 returned to my 
room out of humor with myself, and somewhat in awe 
of our guest. I had evidently rendered myself an ob- 
ject of dislike to him whom I had been most anxious to 
please. The consciousness originated a feeling of self 
distrust, and I was both hurt and offended that he did 
not look on me with the blind partiality of my parentt. 
For the first time in my life I went to the mirror anx- 
ious about my personal appearance. I had been taught 
to believe myself beautiful ; but it rather displeased ma 
than otherwise. There was something in my heart of 
contempt for mere personal loveliness, which rendered 
its possession a matter of slight importance. I had an 
innate longing to be loved for something more lofty than 
mere symmetry of person or features— an ambition to 
be distinguished for the qualities and accomplishments 
which I could myself acquire, i*ather than by those be- 
stowed by nature. But this evening I loosened the blue 
ribbon which bound my hair, and shook the mass of 
long silken ringlets over my shoulders with a feeling of 
anxiety which I had never before experienced. I coi;- 
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(rested the rich bloom on my cheek vrith the pale and 
gracefal loveliness of my mother, and I felt how infi- 
nitely I fell beneath her in that exquinte refinement of 
look and manner which characterized her above all wo- 
men I had ever seen. I was disgusted with the rich- 
ness and exttberance of my own healthful beauty, and 
felt almost jealous of the gentle attractions of my sweet 
parent. 

" The disapproving look with which young Varnham 
had regarded me, haunted my slumbers. It was the 
ir^t token of disapprobation that had reached my heart, 
and I was filled with strange hesitation and self distrust. 
I could not bring myself to wish our new inmate away, 
and yet I felt under restraint in my father's house. 

" The history of the next two years would be one of 
the heart alone — a narrative of unfolding genius and 
refining feelings. It was impossible that two persons, 
however dissimilar in taste and disposition, should be 
long domesticated in the same dwelling without gradu- 
ally assimilating in some degree. Perhaps two beings 
more decidedly unlike never met than Varnham and 
myself, but after the first restraint which followed our 
introduction wore off, he became to me a preceptor and 
a most Tttluable friend. Hitherto my reading had been 
desultory, and my studies interrupted. I had become 
acoomplished almost without effortf deeply read with- 
out method, and conversant even with many of the ab- 
struse sciences by constant intercourse with my father. 
I bad little application, and yet accomplished much by 
mere force of character. My whole energies were 
flung into the occupation of the mofoent, and almost 
instinctively I had accumulated a rich store of mental 
wealth ; but my mind lacked method. I had extensive 
general, bat little mioote knowledge. Except in the com- 
mon nu of feminine accomplishments, I had submitted 
to but imperfect discipline. Among these, painting and 
music were my peculiar delight ; a travelling artist had 
given me lessons in the first, and my own sweet mother 
taught me the last — to her gentle heart, music was al- 
most as necessary as the air she breathed. I inherited 
ail her love and all her talent for it; but with her it 
was a swe^t necessity ; with me a passion. I revelled 
in tha luxury of sound; she only delighted in it. Not 
even Varnham— -and his power with me was great-^ 
could induce me to undertake a course of regular study ; 
but, after his residence with us, my mind gradually yiel- 
ded to the iofluence of his teaching — ^became stronger, 
more methodical, and far more capable of reasoning. 
Bat, at I more nearly approached the standard of his 
iatellect» my reverence for him decreased. The awe in 
which he first held me gradually died away, and that 
feeling which had been almost love, settled down to 
strong sisterly affection — deeper and more lasting, per- 
haps, than a more passionate attachment might have 
bean. I could no longer look up to him as a being of 
iuperior strength and energy to myself; but next to my 
parents he was the dearest object to me in existence. 

" Two years brought Varnham to his majority. His 
Ibftnne, though limited, was equal to his wants ; and he 
reeolved to travel, and then make choice of a profes- 
sion. It was a sorrowful day to us when he left the 



par9onagp. The loneliness which followed his depar- 
ture, never gave place to cheerfulness again. In four 
weeks from that day, my father was laid in the vanlt of 
j his own loved church. My gentle mother neither wept 
, nor moaned when she saw the beloved of her youth 
' laid beside the gorgeous coffins uf his lordly anoestofa. 
I But in three days after, I was alone in the wide world; 
for she was dead also. Two lone, sad nights, I sat b&» 
side that beautiful corpse, still and tearless as one in a 
waking dream. I remember that kind voioes vreva 
around me, and that more than once pitying faoas banc 
over me, and strove to persuade me from my melancholy 
vigils. But I neither answered nor moved ; they- stghad 
as they spoke, and passed in and out, like the aciora of 
a tragedy in which I had no part. I was stupified by 
the first great trouble of my life ! The third nighr, 
came strange men into the room, bearing a coffin eovet^ 
ed with crimson velvet and glittering with silver. My 
beaithad been very cold, but it lay within me like mar- 
ble when those large men reverently lifted the body ef 
my beautiful mother, and laid it upon the pillow which 
had been placed for her last rost. Had they spokeii a 
word I think my heart would have broken ; but tbey 
passed out with a flow, solemn tread, bearing the coffin 
between them. I arose and followed to the little room 
in which I had first seen Varnham. A thrill of pain, 
like the quick rush of an arrow, shot through my heart 
as I entered. It was the first keen anguish I had felt 
since the burial of my father. The men set down the 
coffin, and again I was alone with my dead-^one in 
the dear sanctuary of oar domestic affections. 

** As I looked around the apartment, gentle associa* 
tions crowded on my heart, and partially aroused it to a 
sense of its bereavement. The scent of withered flow- 
ers was shed from the neglected vases, and a soft night 
wind came through the sash-doors, wafting in a ciood 
of perfome from the garden. The balmy air came re- 
freshingly to my temples, and aroused my heart from 
the torpid lethargy which had bound it down in the 
gloomy and suffocating chamber above ; bat even yet, I 
could not fully comprehend the extent of my desola- 
tion. Around me wera a thousand dear and cherished 
things, connected with my mother ; and beforo me lay 
the goi^eous coffin in which she was sleeping her last, 
long death sleep. Thero was something horrible in a 
sense of the stifling closeness of that silkon lined coffin. 
I raised the lid, and it was a relief to me when the cool 
air stole over the beautiful face beneath; it seemed as 
if my mother must bless me that I had leleased her once 
mora from the terrible closeness of the grave— that I 
had given her back to life and the pure air of heaven. 
A silver lamp stood on the mantle-pieoe, shedding a 
sad, funereal light through the room and revealing the 
sweet, pale face of the dead with the shadowy indis- 
tinctness of moonlight. But, though she lay there so 
still and cold, I could not, even yet, feel that she waa 
truly and for ever departed. The fountains of my heart 
were still locked, and as one in a dream I turned away 
and stepped oat upon the balcony. The passion-flower 
was in Uoom, and hung in festoons of starry blossoms 
from the balustradea. That solitary white-rose tree 
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wa« stand ing by the stepn as it had two years before ; 
but ita branches had spread and shot upwards over the 
front of the balcony in profuse leafineSB. A host of 
pearly blossoms intermingled with the passioo-fiowers, 
and hong in clustering^ beauty around the pillars and 
rode stone work. The steps were white with a shower 
of leaves wiiich the breeze had shaken from the over- 
ripe roses, and their breath was shed around with a 
■oft steady sweetness. The holy moonlight was around 
ne, bathing the flower beds at my feet and trembling 
over the dewy thickets*— beyond, lay the grave-yard, 
half veiled by the shadow of the little church. Where 
the light fell upon it, a few marble slabs gleamed up 
from the rank graAs, and the yew trees swayed gently 
in the wind with a soft dirge-like melody. The agoni- 
nng conviction of my Xoas struck upon my heart like 
the toll of a bell— I felt it all f My father was dead — 
buried— that humble church shut him out from my sight 
for ever ! My mother was therc^l did not weep nor 
noan ; my heart seemed silently breaking. While the 
pang was keenest, I gathered a handful of roses from 
the tree which my mother bad planted ; carefully select- 
ing the half-blown and most delicate flowers, such as 
•he had most loved, and scattered them, heavy with 
dew as they were, over the pillow and the velvet of my 
mothei's coffin. There was one bud but half unfolded, 
and with a soft blush slumbering within its core — such 
as she had always worn in her bosom on my father*s 
birth-day. That germ brought the date of the month 
to my mind. That should have been an aNnnal day of 
rejoicing, and they were both gone forth to keep it in 
another world : I was alone — alone ! I took the bud, 
carefiiUy that the dew might not fall away from its heart, 
and removing the grave-clothes, laid it on the marble 
bosom of my mother. I was about to draw the shroud 
over it, that it might go down to the grave with the 
sweet memorial blooming within her bosom, when the 
leaves trembled beneath my gaze as if stirred by the 
paHations of the heart beneath. A cry, half of joy, 
half of fear, burst from my lips: I pressed my shiver- 
ing hand down upon her heart — it was still — oh, how 
still! Th<^night winds had mocked me. Then, the 
passion of grief burst over mo, I fell to the floor, and 
my very life seemed ebbing away in tears and lamenta- 
tions. Hour after hour passed by, and I remained as 
I had fallen in an agony of sorrow. I know not how it 
was, but toward morning I sunk into a heavy slumber. 
'* When I awoke, the dawn was trembling through 
the heavy foliage* of the balcony, and I observed, with- 
out thinking how it had happened, that in my death-like 
shomber I had been lifted from the carpet and laid upon 
a sofa. My head was dizKy,and acute pain shot through 
my temples ; but I arose and staggered to the cofiin. It 
was closed, bat the roses which I had scattered over it, 
lay still fresh and dewy upon the glowing velvet. I 
mode a feeble attempt to unclose the lid, hot my head 
melody and I feel to the floor. A step was on the bal- 
cony, the sosh-^loor was carefully opened, and some one 
roieed me tenderly in his arms and bore me away. 

" When I again returned to conscioninest, Vamhom 
was sitting boflido my bod; physioiaiit oad attendaBls 



were gliding softly about tlie room, and every thing was 
hush as death around me. I was very faint and weak ; 
but I remembered that ray mother was dead, and that I 
had fainted ; I whispered a request to see her once 
more — she had been buried three weeks. 

" Vamham had heard of my father's death in Paris, 
and hastened home to find me an orphan doubly berea* 
ved, to become my nurse and my counsellor— my all. 
iMost tenderly did he watch over me during my boars 
of convalescence. And J returned his love with a grati- 
tude 89 fervent as ever warmed the heart of woman. I 
knew nothing cf business, scarcely that money was ne- 
cessary to secure the elegances I enjoyed. I had not 
even dreamed of a change of residence, and when 
information reached us that a curate had been engaged 
to supply my father's place ; that a rector was soon to 
be appointed, and that Lord Gordon, the elder and only 
brother of my lamented parent, had consented to re- 
ceive me a.9 an inmate of his own house, I sunk beneath 
the blow as if a second and terrible misfortune bad be- 
fallen me. The thoughts of being dragged from my 
homo— from the sweet haunts which contained the pre- 
cious remembrances of my parents — and of being con- 
veyed to the cold, lordly halls of my aristocratic uncle* 
nearly flung mc back to a state of delirium. There 
M'as but one being on earth to whom I could turn for 
protectfon, and to him my heart appealed with the trust 
and confldence of a sister's love. I pleaded with htm to 
intercede with my uncle that I might be permitted still 
to re«ido at the parsonage-— that I might not be taken 
from alt my love could ever cling to. Vamham spoke 
kindly and gently to me ; ho explained the impropriety, 
if not the impossibility of Lord Gordon's granting my 
desire, and besought me to he resigned to a fate, which 
many in my forlorn orphanage might justly covet. He 
spoke of the gaieties and distinction which my residence 
with Lord Gordon would open to mo, and used every 
argument to reconcile roo to my destiny. But my heart 
clung tenaciously to its old idols, and refused to be com- 
forted. Had I been flung on the world to earn ny 
bread by daily toil, there was enough of energy in my 
nature to have met difiiculties and to have struggled 
successfully with them ; but to become a hanger on in 
the halls of my ancestors-— a humble companion to my 
fashionable and supercilious cousin — the heiress of 
Lord Gordon's title and wealth— subject to her snrvoil- 
lance, and submissive to her caprices, was a life whicK 
my heart revolted at; it. spumed the splendid siavory 
which was to compromise its independence and hnmblo 
its pride. Had Vamham counselled action instead of 
patience and submission, had he bade me to go forth in 
the world, u> depend on my own energies, and win for 
myself a station highest among women, my own tpiric 
would have seconded his cowieil. The ambition, whoeh 
from my childhood had slumbered an inherent but nndo- 
veloped principle in my heart, might have spnmg up 
from the ashes of my affections, and the wild dreoma of 
struggle and distinction, which hod haunted my earliest 
years, might have Iqred me horn the sweet home I had 
so loved, and from the resting^placoe of thoee who hod 
soloTodmo. BotI wasnowcoUedopoatogifaopaU 
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for a dntinctioD which had nothiog in it to satisfy a free 
heart like miee; I had no deftire for mere notoriety — 
toothing of the weak contemptible wish to thine as a 
beamy or a belU^espril amopg a crowd of superficial, 
heartlesa creatures of fashion. Ambition was with me 
tben hat the aspirations of a proud and loving natoro— 
a dream of power indistinct, and as yet, never brought 
itoto aeiioo, hot closely linked with the affections. In 
intaOect I was, perhaps, too independent^n feeling the 
most fervent and clinging of human beings — a desire to 
be loved predominated over every other wish of my 
nind s And yet my best friend counselled me to yield up 
all, and to content mycelf with cold, hollow grandeur. 
I strove to obey him, but I looked forward with no 
hope. 

" It was deep in the morning— my uncle's coroneted 
chariot was drawn up before my quiet home. The sun 
flashed brightly over the richly studded harnesses of 
ibar superb homes which tossed their heads and pawed 
the earth impatient for the road. A footman, in splen- 
did livery, lounged upon the door steps, and the super- 
eiKoiM coachman stood beside his horses, dangling his 
silken reina, and now and then casting an expectant 
h»ok into the halMoor. It was natural that he should 
be impatient, for they had been kept waiting more than 
an hoar. I thought that I had nerved myself to depart ; 
bat when I descended from my chamber, and saw that 
gorgeous carriage with iu silken cushions and gilded 
paneb, ready to convey me to the cold hospitality oi one 
who was to me almost a stranger, my heart died within 
me, and turning into the little room in which I had spent 
that night of sorrow, by my mother's corpse, I flung 
myialf on the sofa, and burying my face in the pillows, 
sobbed aload in the wretchedness of a heart about to be 
sondered from all it had ever loved. Vamham was 
standing over me, pale and agitated. He strove to comfort 
ma*-was prodigal in words of soothing and endearment, 
and at length of passionate supplication. I was led to 
the carriage his affianced wife ! 

" My year of mourning was indeed one of sorrow and 
loneliness of heart; I was a stranger in the home of my 
anoeston, and I looked forward to the period of my 
■mrriage with an impatience which would have satisfied 
the most eaacting love. It was a cheap mode of obli- 
gin|^ his orphan niece, and Lord Gordon consented to 
iMnia the curate who officiated in my father's pulpit, 
and offered me the parsonagerhouse as a residence. 
Had he lavished his whole fortune on me, I should not 
have been more grateful ! My capacities for enjoyment 
wan chilled by the cold formal dullness of his dwelling, 
I panted ibr the dear, holy solitude of my old haunts, 
as the prisoned bird for his sweet home in the green 
leaves. We were married before the altar over which 
siy frther had presided, and where I had received the 
sacrament of baptism. The register which had recor^ 
dad my birth, bore witness to my union with Vamham, 
the on^ troe friend my solitary destiny had left to me. 
Tbe love which I felt for him vras of a tranquil and 
tmsllul nature ; a commingling of gratitude and affeo- 
I did not question if my heart were capable of a 
r, more passionate and fervent attachment— if it 



might not concentrate its whole being on one object, for 
my own nature was a sealed book to me then — I had 
not learned that it could be made a study, and that I 
might tremble in the reading. 

"Our united fortunes were sufficient for our wanta, 
and Varnham relinquished all thoughts of a profession* 
We determined to live a quiet life of seclusion and stu* 
dy, such as had made the happiness of my parents, and 
I again took possession of my old home a cheerful and 
contented wife. We saw but little company, but my 
household duties, my music, painting, and needlework 
gave me constant and cheerful occupation, and two years 
of almost thorough contentment passed by without 
bringing a wish beyond my own home. 

" The third year after my marriage, another coffin 
was placed in the family vault beside ihy parenu ; that 
of Lord Viscount Gordon. My cousin, Georgiana, 
scarcely outlived the period of her mourning ; and at 
the age of twenty-one I, who had never dreamed of 
worldly aggrandizement, suddenly found myself a peeress 
in my own right and possessor of one of the finest es- 
tates in England. At first I was almost bewildered by 
the suddenness of my exaltation ; then, as if this burst 
of sunshine was only necessary to ripen the dormant 
ambiuon of my heart, a change came over my whole 
being. A new and brilliant career was opened to me } 
visions of power, and greatness, and excitement floated 
through my imagination. The pleasant contentment of 
my life was broken up for ever. Vamham took no share 
in my restless delight — his nature was quiet and con- 
templative—his taste refined and essentially domestic. 
What happiness could he look for in the brilliant desti- 
ny prepared for us 7 From that time there was a sha- 
dow as of evil forboding in his eye, and his manner be> 
came restrained and regretful. Feroaps with his better 
knowledge of tbe world, he trembled. for me in that 
vortex of artificial life into which I was eager to plunge 
myself. He made no opposition to my hasty plans — 
nay, admitted the necessity of a change in our mode of 
living ; but that sad expression never for a moment left 
his eyes. He seemed rather a victim than a partaker 
in my promised greatness. From that time our pursnita 
took different directions. I had thooghu and feelings 
with which he had no sympathy. When an estrange- 
ment of the mind commences, that of the heart soon 
follows— in a degree at least. 

"Again that splendid carriage stood before my home, 
ready to convey us to the pillared halls of my inheri- 
tance. There were few, and those few transient re- 
grets, in my heart when, with a haughty consciousness 
of power and station, I sunk to the cushioned seat, and 
swept proudly around that stone church and away from 
the sweet leafy bower in which I had known so much of 
happiness. 

" There was nothing of awkwardness or constraint 
in my feelings when I entered the domain which was 
henceforth to own me< its mistress. My pride, not my 
vanity, was gratified by the manifestations of respect 
which met us at every step, often passing its broad 
boundaries. If I did not feel all the stem responsi- 
bilities which fate had heaped upon me with the prince- 
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ly fortnne, I was about to posseB* mytelf of, there was 
nothing of levity mingled with the stronger sensations 
of my heart. The predominaiing feeling was a deep 
and almost masculine conscioasness of power, a sense 
of personal dominion. Whilst in the possession of an- 
other I had viewed the appendages of greatness, the 
pomp and state affected by the aristocrat, with careless 
if not contempt uoas indifference. I had reverence for 
them only when connected with high intellect or pure 
Yirtue ; bat when I found myself possessed of these 
hitherto despised attributes— when 1 saw them centered 
around my own person, and found that there was do- 
minion in them— how proudly my heart exalted beneath 
its burthen of external greatness ! There is a secret 
love of power in every heart. In mine that love had 
become a passion, from the day such abundant means 
bad been opened for its gratification. 

*' The house in which I had spent my year of mourn- 
ing, though belonging to the Gordon property, was loca- 
ted in 8 distant county, and I had never seen Ashton 
till a sudden turn in the road brought us in full view of 
it. With a sudden impulse of admiration I checked 
the carriage. Before me was the seat of my ancestors, 
and around on either hand as far as the eye could reach, 
lay my domains. The village lay in the undulating dis- 
tance, amid fields of waving grain and rich pasture- 
lands that swelled greenly up to the horizon. The 
groves of heavy timber through which we passed, the 
irenerable residence of my forefathers, which had never 
for an hour been out of the direct line of my race—all 
lay within my gaze, and all were mine — mine ! How 
proudly the consciousness of possession throbbed at my 
heart! 

" An ancient and imposing pile was the house of my 
ancestors ! In Its construction the architecture of two 
distinct ages was blended, without in any way destroy- 
ing the harmony and grandeur of the whole. The lofty 
and turreted building which formed the central front, 
towered upward in dusky and gothic magnificence. The 
impress of by-gone centuries was graven upon it like fur- 
rows on the brow of an aged man. The wings which 
spread out on either side behind the tall old trees that 
flong a cheerful drapery around them, were of more 
recent creation by three centuries, yet they were built 
of the same dark, ponderous stone, and the heavy and 
massive strength was in excellent keeping with the 
original building. The breeze which swept by us was 
heavy with fragrance, and the glow of an extensive 
flower-garden broke up from the shadow of the building, 
and could be seen at intervals through the intervening 
thrubbery, even from the distance at which we halted. 
A lawn of the richest sward fell with a long, gradual 
slope from the mansion, till it was lost in the deep leafy 
shadows of a park, which was almost a forest in extent 
and denseness of foliage. Some of the finest old oaks 
in the kingdom grew thick and uixtrimmed within it, 
overshadowing a hundred winding paths, and intersect- 
ed by a bright stream, which wound capriciously 
through the knotted roots, now flashing across a vista, 
and again leaping oft in a foaming cascade,— -sending 
out a clear bell-Uke mutic frvm the green depths, and 



then starting away again, scarcely breaking the hush of 
the wood in its soft and pleasant progress. Onr road 
lay through the outskirts of the park, and the half-tam«l 
deer leaped through the trees and gazed on tis as wa 
passed by, with their dark intelligent eyes, and then 
bounded away through the firm old oaks, as if they, too, 
would hold some shaie in the general rejoicing. I shall 
never forget the strong and thrilling delight of that hour. 

" The first night spent beneath the roof of my inherit 
tance was one of restlessness and inquietude. My 
brain was thronged with shifting and brilliant visions, 
and I lay with sleepless eyes and aching templet, ax- 
tended on my silken bed, exhausted and weary with 
pleasurable excitement. I shall never forget the de- 
light with which I half rosle in the morning and looked 
about my sumptuous apartment, while Varuham was 
quietly sleeping, unmoved by the change which had 
made me almost forgetful of him. The son was steal- 
ing through rose-colored curtains of the richest silk, 
which fell heavily over the windows, and shed a mel- 
low and blooming light through the room. Crimson 
drapery, lined with the same soft rose*tiot, looped and 
fringed with gold, fell from the canopy above my couch, 
and swept the Persian carpet which spread away in a 
succession of brilliant and yet subdued colors over the 
floor. The foot sunk deep intoiu silken and moss-like 
texture when it was trod upon, and it seemed bursting 
into bloom beneath me, so naturally did the gorgeous 
flowers glow up in the tinted light. Two exquisilA 
cabinet pictures hung before roe, and my recumbent 
form was reflected back by a tall mirror as I half lean* 
ed out of bed, that I might comprehend in one view all 
the luxurious arrangement of my chamber. There was 
a charm flung over every thing j for all was enjoyed fo» 
the first time, and eUl vat mine. My own beauty nevwr 
before seemed so rich as it was revealed to me in that 
broad mirror, and after I had become satisfied with 
dwelling on the splendor which surrounded me, I turned 
with newly aroused vanity to gaze upon myself— upon 
the long and beautiful hair which in my restlessnes had 
broken loose over my shoulders, — upon — but my hus- 
band awoko and I sunk to my pillow, blushing and 
ashamed of my overweening selfishness ; for in all that I 
had looked upon, he was forgotten. I had in my heart 
given him no share, and when he arose and kissed my 
cheek and spoke in his old familiar voice, it seemed as 
if a strange spirit had flung coldness upon my aspiring 
wishes. 

" All of the rich and the beautifiil had been lavished 
by my predecessor in the adornment of Ashton. Paint- 
ings of priceless worth lined iu galleries, and scolptnredl 
marble started up at every turn to charm me with the 
pure and classic loveliness of statuary. Tables of rare 
mosaic work— ancient tapestry and curiosities, gathered 
from all quarters of the globe were collected there— my 
taste for the arts — ^my love of the beautiful mado it al« 
most a paradise, and it was long before I weaxied of tha 
almost regal magnificence which surrounded me, but 
after a time these things became familiar ; excttemeot 
gradually wore away, and my now restless spirit pant* 
ed for change— ^or a deeper draught from the spark- 
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ling cup, which I had found so plfianuit in tho tasiiog. 
At the MMOD advanced I proposed going up to London ; 
Varnbam contented, but reluctantly ; I taw that be did 
to, but the time had patted when hit witbet predomi- 
nated over mine. I had become selfish and unyieldy in 
my aggrandizement. I wished him to fling atide the 
dignified and unotteniatious contentment of a heart 
which found sufficient resources for happiness in its own 
exceeding purity and cultivation, and to tread hand in 
band with me the dazzling path through which I had be- 
gun to lead to proudly. But it was not in his nature; 
there was too much of calmness and quiet — too little of 
aspiring energy in fait disposition to assimilate with 
mine. In short, he was too good— had too much of 
real loftiness of mind to tacrifice his intellectual ease to 
the idols which I was so ready to bow before. He was 
not ambiiiout, but he was essentially a proud man. He 
sought not and cared not for station and renown, but he 
guarded well the dignity of his own upright heart'-the 
treasure of hit firm self esteem. I was not then capa- 
ble of appreciating the rare combinations of a character 
like his, and took that for weakness which was in truth 
the highest degree of moral and mental strength. There 
was a disparity in our condition which must have pained 
him inly, though he gave no outward demonstrations of 
it. He was not master of bis own dwelling. It was 
hit wife's ^ouse which he inhabited, not hit own. In 
all things a tocondary object, hit position wat a false 
one, and there could be no happiness in it. But I was 
young then — young and full of bright, vague projects, 
and did not dream that, in my thoughtless pride, I was 
pulling down the pillars of my own safety. That in 
thus planting myself in front of my husband before the 
world I was degrading him in its estimation, and from 
hit station in my own heart. 

" I am certain that Varnham doubted my strength to 
resist the temptations of a season in town. He need 
not; there was nothing in the heartless supercilious 
people of fashion whom I met to captivate a heart like 
mine. I was young, beautiful and neto, and soon be- 
came the fashion— the envy of women, and the worship- 
ped idol of men. I was not for a moment deluded by 
the homage lavished upon me. I. received the worship, 
but in my heart dispi^ed the wonihippert. No! I 
passed through the whirl and brilliant bustle of a Lon- 
don season untcatbed in heart and mind. My conquctst 
over the circle of fashion had been too easily obtained. 
There was nothing to gratify a higher feeling than van- 
ity in It, and from the impulses of vanity, alone, I was 
in no danger. One advantage was gained to Varnham 
which was little to be expected. I had ever cherished 
a beau ideal in my mind which he failed to reach. Un- 
til my residence in London, I had never had an oppor- 
tunity to contrast him with the great mass of men. 
But when this opportunity wat given me, how infinitely 
did he rite above the throng of lordly exquisites, the 
literary pretendert and cold-blooded politicians, who 
surrounded me with their homage. I felt that I had 
never truly estimated the chlm dignity of hit mind be- 
fore. It wat very ttrange, but even then I did not love 
him as I felt my telf capable of loving. The deep, sls- 



; terly affection which I had ever felt for him — ^the esteem 

> and even tendernett with which I had met him on the 

i first day of our union, returned wholly to my heart, but 
that was not love, at leatt not the love of a toul like 
mine. 

" The living which my father had occupied belonged 
to the Gordon property, and wat now in my gift, but I 
i*einined the curate that the houte which I had to loved 
might be at my command, and though I had never visit- 
ed it, it wat a pleasure to know that the haunts of my 
early love were still kept sacred to me. When the seac 
son broke up J had invited a party to Athton, and Varn- 
ham persuaded me to tpend tho month which would in- 
tervene before itt arrival, at the parsonage. I was 
weary with the rush and buttle of my town life, and wil- 
lingly couHenied to hit plan. Our house was shut up, 
the servants went down to Ashton, and Varnham, one 
friend and myself, settled quietly in our own former 
verdant home. The leafy repose of that still and beau- 
ful valley had tome thing heavenly in it, after the tur- 

!,moil of London. Old associations came up to soften 
the heart, and I was happier than I had been since 
coming in possession of my inheritance. 

"The friend whom Varnham invited to share the 
quiet of tho parsonage with ut, had made himself con- 

I spicuous as a young man of great talent in the lower 
house ; yet I knew lest of him than of almott any dit- 
tinguishcd person in society. We had met often for 
weeks, but a few passing words and cold compliments 
alone marked our intercourse. There was something 

i of reserve and stiffness in hit manner, by no meant flat- 
tering to my telf-love, and I was rather prejudiced 

I against him than otherwise from hit extreme populari- 

• ly. There was ever tomething in my natui*e which 
I rufused to glide lamely down the current of other peo- 

• pie's opinions, and the sudden rise of young Murray with 
I his political party, the adulation lavished upon him by 
I the lion loving women of fashion, only served to excite 

my contempt for them, and to make me withhold from 
him the high opinion justly earned by talents of no or- 
dinary character. When he took his teat in our travel- 
ling carriage, it wat with hit usual cold and almott 
uncourteout manner: but by degreet all restraint wore 
off, his conversational powers became arnuted, and I 
found myself listening with a degree of admiration sel- 
dom aroused in my bosom, to his careless and ofiT-hand 
eloquence. Varnham teemed pleased that my for- 
mer unreasonable prejudicct were yielding to the charm 
of his friend's genius— and our ride was one of the 
pleasantest of my then pleasant life. 

" It was not till after we had been at the p&rtonage 
several days, that the speech which had to toddenly 
lifted our guest into notice, came under my observation. 
I wat astonifihed at its depth and soundness. There 
was a brilliancy, and now and then flashes of rich, strong 
poetry, mingled with the argument, a vivid, quick elo- 
quence in the style, that stirred my heart like a well- 
executed piece of martial music. By degrees the great 
wealth of Murray's intellect — the manly strength and 
tenderness of his nature were unfolded to me. A love 
of intellectual greatness, a worship of mind, had ever 
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THE MAIDEN S GRAVE 



been a leading trait in tnj character, and in that man I 
found more than mind. There was feeling^-deep and 
honorable feeling. I believed it then, and I believe it 
now, though I Btand here before you a branded and har- 
dened woman, a being flung out from the sympathies of 
her race, and all through the instrumentality of that 
man ! He loved me — yes, spite of all, he loved me— 
and I him : not madly, no ! but devotedly — with a love 
that would have changed my whole being to gentleness, 
had I been free. Deep, resolute and fervent was the 
h>ve I felt for him-~partaking of every passion of my 
BOol — lasting as the soul itself. My heart has been 
crushed, broken, trampled upon-*but the love of that 
man is there yet ! 

** Yet we were both proud and strong to endure. No 
word of explanation passed between as. We meditated 
no wrong*— but— " 

A deep crimson spread up to Catharine Montour's 
face, and then her brow, and cheek, and lips grew white 
with a withering sense of shame ; her head drooped 
slowly forward, and her voice was smothered in her 
locked hands. 

It would have made a sublime picture, that rude hut 
and those two persons thrown so strangely together. 
She cowering to her seat, broken down with a sense of 
her humiliation ; and he, that calm, good missionary, 
shaking like some condemned criminal, with his hand 
pressed to his eyes, and the face beneath paler even 
than the being he commisserated. Yes, it was a strong 
picture of human passion and human grief. 

To be eoniinued. 



Originsl. 
THE IdLE OF THE MAIDEN'S GRAVE. 

I. 

Tbky gathered round a conch within that bark— 
Where lay in life's near end the young and fair, 
And sadly wept when they would slowly mark 
That maiden in her bloom then dying there, 
Ere yet the world had lured her with its glare. 
And fresh gushed forth their tears when faintly came 
From her pale lips this anxious, hopeful prayer : 
" Mother, oh, mother, let not the sea's domain 
Be my dark grave, but let me sleep on earth sgain." 

II. 

" My beautiful child ! there thou shalt never dwell, 
But earth whence thou cam'st shall say, ' thou'rt mine V 
Thou shalt not sleep in Ocean's coral cell, 
But woods for thee their branches shall entwine, 
And near thy grave shall creep the clustering vine." 
Her word was kept, and that fair corpse was laid 
Embalmed upon the deck, as 'twere a shrine 
Where chat sad parent then her visits made. 
To kiss the brow where ray of life no longer played. 

III. 

And there amid the watches of the night, 
The weary mariner turned his quivering eye, 
And wept to think that aught so pure and bright, 
More like some beauteous offspring of the sky, 



In death's wiseen realities should lie ; 
Yet shuddered whilst he thought, and aye would start 
When the cold night-wind near her shrood passed by, 
As if he saw the spirit then depart, 
Where slept the last yomig hope of a lone noother^s 
heart. 

IV. 

A month had passed, and then a foreign wild. 
That mother hailed as a kind spot to rest 
The soulless tenement of her only child ; 
It was an isle, a fairy isle and blest, 
Meet to receive so precious a bequest ; 
Where Nature aye had held untroubled sway, 
And sweet birds loved to build the sheltering nest. 
They made her there a grave, and then away 
That sorrowing mother went from where her lovo^ 
lay. 

V. 

And oft they say from that green isle, her tomb. 
The voice of sighing comes upon the wind, 
From that deserted grave, where 'tis her doom 
To sleep afar from friends lung-left behind; 
And oft th' unwary watoher starts to find 
That Toice close on his ear, whose plaiatxre strain 
Would call the tear from where it sleeps confined. 
Saying in words that tell the spirit's pain*— 
" Mother, oh, mother come, come back to me again." 

c. H. ▲. a. 



Orif inal. 
THE NOON OF NIGHT. 

Oh, beauteous night, serene and fair, 
Unruffled breese, still fragrant air. 
How tranquil sleeps the midnight hour, 
How cool and soft the shaded bower. 

• 

What joy to earth calm nature gives 
In silent hours when darkness lives. 
No sounds of mirth, no heartfelt glee 
Reigns triumphant, now, with thee. 

The azure sky, the glittering stars. 
The bright pale moon, the planet Mers, 
The living streams, the running brooks, 
With Ocean's waste, bespeak thy looks. 

The stillness of surrounding night 
Affords a richness pure and bright, 
The Eastern world at midnight reigns 
In quiet sleep or restless pains. 

The ])eace of guilty souls has fled, 
They rest not still, they live in dread ; 
But conscience sleeps in tranquil bliss. 
And wakes beholding scenes like this. 

Oh, Beauteous night, delightful shede. 

That dwells around on every glada— 

Thy charms are dwindling fast away. 

The approaching light betokens day. x. j. b. 
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Origiaal. 
A NEW-ENGLAND WINTER-SCENE. 

XXTRACT FBOM JL LETTER TO JL FRIEND IN ONE 
OF THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

BT WILLIAM CUTTER. 

I HATE •ometimea almost envied you the perpetvial 
Sammer yoa eajoj. Yoo have none of the bleak, dark 
irastee of Winter arpuad you, and have never to look, 
with aching heart, upon all fair, bright, beautiful things, 
witfaerii^ before your eyes, in the severe frown of frosty 
AatoaoB. It is always green, and fresh, and fragrant, 
ia your Islands of eternal Jane. Your gardens are al- 
ways gardens, gay and redolent with sweet blossoms, 
and rich with ripe fruits, mingling like youth and man- 
hood ▼yiag with each other, " from laughing morning 
up to sober prime," pursuing, without blight or dim- 
iieee, the same gay round— blooming and ripening— 
ripeniBg and blooming, but never falling, through all 
generationf. Through all seasons, yoa have only to 
reach forth your hands, and there are bright boquets, 
aad OBoUow, delicious fruits, ready to fill them. Your 
ireee have always a shade to spread over you ; and they 
east off their gorgeous blossoms, and their luxuriant 
load, as if they were^onscious of immortal youth and 
ene igy " a s if they knew they should never fade, be- 
come fruitless, or die. There is no frail, bending, with- 
ering age, in any thing of nature you look upon-^no 
Uasting of the uaripeued bud by untimely frosts — no 
iafling prematurely of all that is beautiful and rare, to 
vemifid you daily that Time is on his flight, and that 
you will not always be young. I wonder you do not 
thiak yottrselves immortal in those everlasting gardens ! 
Oh! chat perpetual youth and maturity of every thing 
lovely!— -how I have sometimes envied you the posses- 
sion! 

But I shall never envy you again. No — delightful as 
Summer is, soft as its bieeses, and sweet as Its music, 
I woald not lose the unutterable glory of this scene, that 
is DOW before me, for all the riches of your Islands,— its 
unfiuHng Summer, and everlasting sweets. I wish 1 
coold describe it to you— could give you some faint idea 
of its oekstial splendor. But to do it any justice, I 
shoiihl have travelled through the fields of those glitter- 
ing ooastellations above me, to borrow images from the 
boat of heaven. The attempt will be vain — presnmptu- 
oqe byt I will try to tell you as much of it as I can. 

The day has been dark, cold, and stormy. The snow 
has been falling lightly, mingled with rain, which free- 
zing as it fell, has formed a perfect covering of ice upon 
evaiy object. The trees and shrubbery, even to their 
nuBiitatt hranehes, are all perfectly encased in this 
transparent draperyi Nothing could look more bleak 
aad OBalaacboly while the storm continued. Bat just 
ai evening closed in, the storm ceased, and the clouds 
roHed swiftly away. Never was a clearer, a more 
^wtlees sky. The moon is in the zenith of her maroh, 
with her multitude of bright attendants, pouring their 
osild cadiaDoe, like living light, upon the sea of glass 
18 



that is all around us. Oh ! how it kindles me to look 
at it ! how it maddens me that I have no language to 
tell it to you '. Do but imagine — The fields blazing out, 
like oceans of molten silver !— every tree and shr(d>, at 
for as the oye can reach, of pure transparent glass— a 
perfect garden of moving, waving breathing chrystaJs, 
lighted into unearthly splendor by a full, unclouded moon, 
and scattering undimmed. in every direction, the beams 
that are poured upon them. The air, all around, seenas 
alive with illuminated gems. Every tree is a diamond 
chandelier, with a whole constellation of stars clttstering 
to every socket—- and, as they wave and tremble in the 
light breeze that is passing, I think of the dance of the 
morning stars, while they sang together on the birth- 
dav of creation. E^tb b a mirror of heaven, t caa 
almost imagine myself borne up among the spheres, and 
looking through their vast theatre of lights. There are 
stars of every magnitude-^rom the humble twig, that 
glows and sparkles on the very bosom of the gltasy 
earth, and the delicate thorn that points its glittaring 
needle to the light, to the gorgeous, stately tree, that 
lifts loftily iu crowned head and stretches its gemmed 
and almost overborne arms, proudly and gloriously to 
the heavens—Hill glowing— glittering— flashing— blaziBg 
— ^like-^-^yut why do I attempt it t As well might I be- 
gin to paint the noon*day sun. Give a loose to your 
imagination. Think of gardens and forests, hung with 
myriads of diamonds-— nay, every tree, every branch, 
every stem and twig, a perfect, polished chrystal, and 
the full, glorious moon, and all the host of evening, 
down in the very midst of them — and you will know 
what I am looking at. I am all eye and thought, but 
have no voice, no words to convey to you an impression 
of what I see and feei.-*No, I'll not envy you again ! 
What a picture for mortal eyes to look on undimmed ! 
The eagle, that goes up at noon-day to the sun, would 
be amazed in its effulgence. It is the coronation-eve of 
Winter — and nature has opened her casket, and pour- 
ed out every dazzling gem, and brilliant in her keepiog, 
and hung out all her rain-bow drops, and lighted up 
every lamp, and they are all glowing, twinkling, spark- 
ling, flashing together, like legions of spiritual eyes, 
glancing from world to world, in such unearthly rivalry 
that the eye, even of the mind, turns away from it, pain- 
ed and weary with beholding. There— look->4Hit I 
can say no more, my wards are consumed, drunk up ia 
this unutterable gl(M>y, like morning mist when the sun 
looks on it ! 



OLD LETTERS. 

For a moment I meditated on the mblaucbolt 
which attaches itself to old letters; they live, and 
speak of the living, with all the freshness and vivadtj 
of feeling which existed at the instant they wero 
penned; when, alas! those to whom they may so vi- 
vidly refer, are, perhaps, numbered with the dead. I . 
repeat it, old letters are the most painful in#he world; 
for they cancel in a moment all the settled calm, all the 
subdued rv*col lections with which time may have invest- 
ed the past ; they make the dead alive again ; we feal 
their presence, and shudder. — Mrt, Bray. 
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Or igi nai. 

IRISH LEGEND. 

The curse of Cromwell light upon you, you owld 
^eKcan o* the wilderness ! Isn't it a burning shame 
Ibr a chap like you, tobe murtherin' the Lord's gift after 
that fashion 7 Twisting your voice, for all the world, 
into the sound of a joecom, 'stead of singing out like a 
man. There's Tead O'Shaunessy, now, I'll go bail, 
could raise you a lilt would rejoice the sow! in your 
body!" 

" Gently, gently, Phelim, fair and aisy goes a long 
ways on a summer's day, — ^but I'll put up with all your 
bantherin', if you will only give us the rale maning of 
them four words 'The curse of Cromwell.' May I 
never die aisy, if I was ever able to lam the rale Eng- 
lish of 'em from aither young or owld. But, Phelim, 
you are the boy that has the ins and ouu of sich things, 
and give us but the twist of this one, and as long as I'm 
able to raise my elbow I'll dhrink to the health of the 
lad that licked the Conaught man ! " 

" Ah, Michael, it's aisy seen you'v«» been up to Cork 
to kiss the ** Blarney stone." But if it'll plate ye, boys, 
I'll give ye a twist of it, as Mick calls it. So fill up 
your glasses all round;— -Oh, by my sowkins, there's 
no occasion to tell Reddy, there in the corner to do 
that ; he has been playing ' Sargent Scully ' all night, 
dhrinking two glasses for his neighbor's one; but I 
want to give one toast before I begin, ' here's that we 
may all live to see owld Ireland a Republic yet.' Hip, 
hip, hip, hurra ! Rise it, your sowls to glory ! Well 
done ; now then, here goes for the story." 

" 'Twas long time ago, as the song says, when there 
wasn't a man, woman or child led living in Conaught. 
All killed in the civil wars ; though, by my troth, it is 
the dhroUest name to give to them wars seeing they are 
the most uncivil ^ings under heaven, barring a guager ! 
Well, as I was saying, there wasn't one alive, and to 
break Ireland's heart outright, who should come over 
the sae, but the ' curse o' God ' show himself, the Par- 
liament Giniral, as he was called. (That manes that 
he was licensed by Government, the same as the Parlia- 
ment whiskey.) Having gathered an army of ten thou- 
sand men in the North, by my sowl, they took it so 
aisy, that, they say, they all sat down under the walls of 
Drc^eda .' The town was garrisoned by the Irish Roy- 
alists, fighting for one of them ungrateful reprobates, 
" the Stewarts." Maybee you remember hear tell of 
the battle of the Boyne, when James II ran away and 
left his Irish army without a Giniral. When they had 
surrendered to the British, do you remember the offer 
the Irish made 'em f Why, to change Ginirals, and 
fight it all over again to be sure ! Who, in the wide 
world, would have thought of the like o' that but the 
boys of oar own three Emerald Isle. Well, it wasn't 
far from where the battle of the Boyne was fought years 
ttfterwards that Cromwell sat down, and, faith, the peo- 
1^ inside had detfermtnod that 'tis tired of sitting he 
should be before they'd open their gates to let him into 
the town. As he walked out of bis tent to summons 
the plaee to surrender, the people wouldn't believe their 
eyes that it was the famous CrcHnwell they saw ; he 



was dressed so funny for a Giniral. He had a face on 
him as long as my arm, and as sour as some of his own 
beer, for he was a brewer, and sure the wonder is, that 
the smell o" the liquor didn't make a dacenter man of 
him than he was. There was a thing hanging at his 
side more, like a spit, than a weapon to kill Christians 
with, 'twas so long and thin. Oh ! but there was one 
good thing about him. He was smoking a piece of 
that blessed weed which was brought to England not 
very long before by Sir Walter Raleigh, God be merci- 
ful to his sowli Crass yourselves, boys, when ,yoa 
hear his name mentioned, for it was he first brought the 
praties to Ireland from that tearing spot— Araeriky. 
Well, as I was saying, there was Cromwell, and of all 
the chaps to spake, he was the foremost; he could talk 
you out of your sivin senses in less than no tine, and, by 
Gor ! 'tis said he once even bothered the Pope dieccKin- 
ing scripture ; but then, 'twas like the devil, the Lord 
save us, who can quote the Bible for his own use as 
well as the best of us. When he came foreaent the 
gate, you'd think butter wouldn't melt in bis moath, he 
spoke 'em so daceiit and genteelly, but it wouldn't do i 
they told th' owld * crop-eard ' villain to mind his owa 
business, and not to come bothering them with his pap 
laver. So, old Noll, finding they were making game of 
him, got raging mad, and jumping upon a big rock, and 
opening out his long arms, he began to lay his curse on 
'em. * Verily, verily, and by the Piper that played be- 
fore Moses,' he shouted, ' I will be unto the people of 
Droheda, even as Sampson and the three hundred wild 
foxes were with their fiery tails among the grain td the 
Philistines ! ' (' Yes, answered one fellow from the 
battlements, but now you ate trying to conquer us widi 
the ass' jaw ! ') At this the owld sinner began to 
foam at the mouth with passion, and forgetting the Ub- 
go of the saints, as they called themselves, he shook hia 
fist wildly at the man who had interrupted him, and not 
minding the other people around, he spoke to him in 
particular. * Man,' said he, ' may I swallow my owld 
brogues, nails and all, if you aren't the biggest villain 
under the sun ! and that you may remember this day as 
long as you live, I lay my heaviest curse on you. May 
you never be able to taste another dbrop of spirits to the 
last day of your life ! ' He returned to hia camp, and 
sure enough the town was taken three days after, and 
for three more thoy kept slaughtering and butchering 
the poor people without marcy, and on the fourth day, 
when there was hardly one alive in the city, they found 
the poor divil who had spoken to Cromwell, and thej 
brought him up to the Giniral. * Man of sin, and wor- 
shipper of the harlot of Babylon, have you tasted a drop 
since I laid my blast on you ? ' said owld NolL ' No, 
plaze your honor's worship, not a taste stronger than 
milk has passed my two lips since, and I hAve not had 
even a dhrop of water these three days to wet them with.' 
He mentioned that, thinking to aofteu th'owM soldier's 
hearty that he might forgive him, but he might as well 
have whistled jigs to a milestone in a gale of wind. 
The hypercritical vagabond up with his sword, and as 
the man lay bound before him. he sent it throngfa his 
body. 'There/ said the thief 'take that for lear if 
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you lived the words of God^a saint might not come to 

pessf 

'- Now in future, boys, ye'll know the maning of them 

four words, for " that you may never be able to taste 

another dhrop of spirits to the last day of your life '' is 

' The curse of Cromwell,' " 

F. p. M. 



O r i f i n a 1. 
LO SCONOSCIUTO. 

" Kequieacat in Psee." 

* 

'TwAS a lone and lofty chamber— 

A strange and fitful glare 
Of tapers, round the silent bier, 

Was dimly gleaming there ; — 
A velvet pall swept lowly down*^- 

A golden scutcheon said, 
Earth's laat and solemn mockery, 

Vain honors to the dead. 

Calm, pallid, stem, the sUeper lay, 

Clote knit the marble brow, 
Still, darkly bright, the raven curls — 

What hand shall stir them now? — 
Long rest hath sealed those heavy lids — 

Deep agony, tho breath — 
Wrapt is that rigid form, within 

The cold white robe of death. 

None of his blood — none of his race, 

Are bending o'er him there— 
None of his early known — with on«. 

That dreary vigil share — 
That one— (nor of bis kin, nor clime)— 

Clings loving to the last, 
And wildly from his burning heart, 

Come wailings of the past. 

*' And is it thus— all desolate — 

Thus fearfully alone ? — 
Thou hearest not— thou answerest not 

My best, my loved, my own ? — 
That pale firm lip— the dull closed eye, 

My warm tears bathe in vain — 
Starting, I shrink, then turn to thee, 

And hopeless gaze again. 

" But why gaze on the passionless, 

The chill, forsaken clay?— 
Why sorrow for the noble life. 

The spirit passed away ?— 
How could I vainly seek to bind 

On earth the pure and high ?•— 
The solitary angel sent 

To teach me how to die ! 

*' Now, in this bleak world, thou hast left 
My promise, soiled in dust ; — 

Why hast thou gone my guiding lif bt, . 
My counsellor, my trust ? 



Oh love, surpassing woman's love ! 

None other e'er can be. 
In shame, in sorrow, guilt, and pain, 

As thou hast been to me ! 

" I will not stand beside thy grave — 

I could not see thy head 
Laid on its last dark pillow, there. 

Among the stranger dead ;— 
And !ttranger hands, as thou hast willed, 

Shall o*er thee press the sod- 
None by to weep, or pi*ay, save one, 

The servant of thy God. 

"The dawn is near — this sickly gleam 

Is fading into gloom. — 
The morn is up-— that cannot wake 

Thee^ with her fragrant bloom !— 
Rest, rest in peace-^one last, long kissi 

To thy cold brow is given :— 
My young life's ruined hope lies here— 

My love — with thee, iii Heaven ! " 

LESLIE. 



Original. 
THE NEGLECTED. 

I STOOD alone in the " illumined hall," 

Where joyously sped the " banquet and the ball," 

As lively muaic of enlivened grove. 

Made gladness buoyant by the chirping songster— 

The gay and noisy warbling of maiden tongues. 

Passed by me idly. Of t)iat fluttering train, 

The glow of admiration's embers within, 

None could wake. Absorbed, in thoughu unkindred, 

In the bounding circle for intellect's proud brow; 

In vain I looked. I beheld, and sighed, 

As I saw Nature's creatures veiled in sophistry 

That hid beneath the dark and vulgar feelings, 

Receive pioud genius' attentive, wooing smile. 

A maiden, graceful as Asphidias' genius 
Imaged, or Fancy in its golden romance 
E'er beheld, joined that gay and thoughtless throng — 
Her face, nor envy, nor jealousy distained, 
The witching, winning smile played not thereon— 
'Twaa artless — yet it was beautiful to scan ; 
Her cheeks, by affectation unbadimmad. 
With glowing innocence were sufiused-— 
Mild benevolence throned her graceful brows. 
Its impress, pensive thought to the forehead gave ; 
Sincerity, in happiest radiance. 
That told of unsinned virtue within, 
Over her features spread. Those dark speaking eyes, 
You would have thought Love's torch flamed therein, 
With such soft and liquid lustre did they beam. 
Among that blithe assemblage, were none so fair. 
None o'er whose features' expanse, so genial blax'd 
Intellect's fire or virtue's rays— I mark'd her wall— 
i^ong that silly crowd, none to neglected. 
Nil€$f Miek. 
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MORNINQ ITS SWEETS IS FLINGING. 



Arranged for the Oaitar. 



ANDANTE 0RAZIO8O. 




\ver each bower and spray ; 



Flowers to life are springing, To 




Soft floats around 



The wa - ter's murmVing 




sovod; 



Zephyr is gently winging round its sportive 
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way; 



Birds on each branch are singing, While echo repeats their 
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'Tis an enchanted grove, 



Sacred to peace and love. 



12th Fret. 
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Original. 
THEATRICALS, 

Paul Theatre. — The ««id opera. > The tute of the New 
York public for mulic, however some illiberal foreigners may 
affect to deflpiae it, is aa genaine as that of any people under 
the SUB, and althouf h it may, have been improperly educated, 
wa will venture to assert that there is no excellence in harmo- 
ny or aselody it is incapable of properly appreciating, when 
fairly brought under it« attention. The present number and 
variety of musical porformaDcas which are continually attract- 
ing audiences ia this country, and the rapidity with which any 
opera of merit becomes generally popular amongst us proves 
the existence of a particular and powerful love of the musical 
art. It is ridiculous to assert, as has been done, that such en- 
tertainments are patronised because they are fashionable; for 
fashion does not possess an influence of such duration as is here 
ascribed to It. True it ia, however, that we have not always 
been allowed to hear the choicest compositions, nor has their 
performance upon every occasion been as perfect as was desi- 
rable. . There has been mismanagement, no doubt. Considering 
the aums we pay for the amusement, it certainly ought to be se- 
cured to as in as perfect a state aa may be attainable ; but as 
there sMms to be a disposition on the part of Mr. Simpson, at 
leaet, to do all that may be required of him, we need make no 
faithar allusion to paat abuses. 

A new opera, (by Donisetti, the author of Anna Bolena,) enti- 
tled the *' Elixir of Love,*' has been produced since our last 
number. The music, though somewhat de6cient in originality, 
is light, graceful, and agreeable, and certainly nothing could bo 
more charming than the natural acting and graceflil execution 
of Mrndsme Omirudmx. We have seldom heard her when her 
voice was more pure, clear and flexible than on the last represen- 
tation of the opera. Her cadences were very often intricate 
and chromatic, now venturing upon a series of ascending semi- 
tones, and presently indulging in a labarynthine pauage still 
less easy of performance ^ but all were intonated with a neat- 
ness and delicacy that won for her the enthusiastic approbation 
of her auditors. In fhct, her voice might be very appropriately 
compared to similar notes produced by a good violin, from a 
Maestro in one of his happiest moments, so sweetly and so 
graceAilly did her cadencea fall upon the ear. There was some- 
thing so exquisitely natural, too, in her performance. 

Of Afr. MarUf, we would rather defer ftpeal^ing till we can 
have a more favorable opportunity of judging of his merits. 
We must aay, however, that he possesses an excellent voice, of .j 
good compass, and that, despite a faulty intonation, he employed |{ 
it in aa effective and agreeable manner. 

The music entrusted to Plaeide suited him admirably, and 
the manner in which he gave it added considerably to the suc- 
cess of the opera. 

Afr. JontM deaerves great credit both for his singing and act- 
iag. Rarely, if ever, has he appeared to such advanUge. We 
were much pleased with the unassuming, graceful, and perfectly 
correct style with which he gave the charming ballad in the 
aecond act. Sadly deficient in gallantry should we be did we 
omit to mention Afr«. Hmfhe9—Wi sweet singer and a vegr pre- 
poaaeaaing lady both in face and person. 

We cannot close this sketch without adverting to the impro- 
ved slate of the ckorma-'tL department which used to be singu- 
larly deficient. Still something remains to be done. These 
people ought to be made to act •b well as to sing. Concerted 
music, in many parts, loses half its eflfect, if its dramatic nature 
is not borne out by appropriate action ; and the spectacle of 
the finale is nothing, unlesa all concerned in it act up to a natu- 
ral peraonation of their peculiar character. 

The benefiu at this house have been " benefits forgot.* Nei- 
ther Plucide, ChipptmiaU nor Rickingt had a house at all com- 
■enanrate with their merits— though the latter introduced a 
gentleman by the name of Porter, as Skyloek, who certainlysuc- 
ceeded in striking out many beauties in the " trial scene." The 
audience seemed to consider him pricked Porter. By the way, 
it speaks little for the liberality uf the theatrical public, that 
neritorious actors, who Ubor nightly for tbeir amuttnent, and 



who receive probably a diminished salary In expectation of a 
profitable benefit, should he so shamefully neglected. Why is 
it, that Mrs. Wheatley and Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Richardson, 
who have no superiors here or elsewhere, — that Placide and 
Fisher, Chippendale and Richings, cannot secure, except by 
the aid of" stars," ought but a beggarly account of empty box- 
es ? It is as disgraceful to us, as it must be mortifying to them. 
We sincerely trust that Mr. Wake, the treasurer of the Park, 
whose benefit will take place in the early part of the preaent 
month, will not be so scurvily treated. In every relation of life 
Mr. Blake is worthy of that moat honorable of all tidea— «eii- 
TLEMAN. Let our citizens endorse our opinion on the evening 
in question. 

National.— The Belle's Stratagem was played at this theatre 
for the purpose of introducing the audience to Mr. George Bar- 
rett and his beautiAiI and accomplished lady. They Were cor 
dially welcomed, and played the two principal characters very 
agreeably. 

Afr. Broumt'a Tangent^ on the night of his benefit, showed 
the versatility of that gentleman's powers to great advantage. 
His performance was spirited and effiective; and the manner in 
which it was received must have been highly flattering to him. 
Afr. Afa(fiU»s and Mr. StamUff too, are deserving of eapedal 
praise. The former gentleman ia the best reader on the atage 
—an unassuming but meritorious actor; and the latter ia poe- 
sessed of as much talent as any individual in the National The- 
atre. The audience, to be sure, have not discovered it ; for the 
simple reason, that he has not yet appeared in the line of eha- 
racters for which he is peculiarly fitted, and in which he haa 
heretofore been eminently succeasful. 

The dramatic spectacle of Blue Beard has been revived, and 
with the assistance of Mr. Van Amhurgh, and an enormous ele^ 
phani and dromedary, has proved highly attractive. The abs»> 
lute control which this person exercises over lions, tigers, and 
" such small deer," is truly wonderful. 

Mr. H. Wallack goes to England shortly, on account, as it ia 
said, of Mrs. W's continued ill health: his brother will refnrii 
in August, with a new array of pieces and actors, and with ** all 
appliauces and means to boot " for ensuring a aucceasful 



Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 

Tubner's Sacred History : Harper Sf Brothers. — This is the 
concluding volume of the "Sacred History of tbe World." 
It is number LXXXIV of the Family Library. Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner, has attempted, in the preaent work, to conaider the world 
in a philosophical light. We have not leianre to investigate 
how far he has succeeded, but we incline to the opinion that be 
has done so to the utmost of his wish. The volume ia divided 
into forty-two letters— each embracing a distinct subject. 

Calderon, thk Courtier : Harper if Brothers^ — Mr. E- L- 
Bulwer aeems determined that the public shall not think he ia 
idle, which impression would, certainly, be rank calumajr 
against a man who is as industrious as £. L. Bulwer In atring- 
ing sentences togethert Here we have a volume, aomething 
less in the number of pages than " Falkland,'* Ma firat efiTort. 
Whether Mr. E. L. Bulwer is the legitimate parent of this off- 
spring, is not for us to decide. Calderon, the Courtier, would 
have been a capital tale for a magazine, (and we would have 
given Mr. Bulwer $100 for it) but the permitting of aueh sheer 
improbabilities to go forth to the world, as a work emanatinf 
from the pen of the author of Rienzi, Pelham, etc, ia injorious 
to his reputation. The talc, for it is only auch, is well written, 
and will assist in the whiling away of a warm afkernoMi. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Works : Harper 4r Brothers. — This is the 
only uniform edition of the works of this popular author ever 
published in the United States. The present volume finiahea 
the series, which embraces all she has written up to this period^ 
The history of Henry Milnor is now brought to a cloae— al- 
though it is intimated by the author, that other works may 
hereafter appear, in which some of the characters, and per- 
haps, Henry Milnor bmeelf may again be introduced. The 
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"Sabbath on the Coniinant" i* a paper of great interest 
and ahonld be extentirely perused. Mrs. Sherwood Mys, " at 
a period when the lubject of the Sabbath is discussed, both in 
the prirate circle and the senate, it may not be thougrht im- 
proper to present to the reader the scenes exhibited on that ho- 
ly day in the principal cities on the continent. If the reader be 
the subject of proper feeling, such a review will inspire him 
with gratitude for the privileges be enjoys, and will lead him 
to promote, by his example, his influence, and his prayers, a 
more consistent observance of that holy day, which Jehovah has 
set apart for bis own serrice, and which presents a type of" the 
rest which remaineth for the people of God." The ** Idler," in 
the sane Tolume, is a beautiful story. We cannot, injustice to 
ear own feelings, close this brief notice, without first endeavor- 
ing to impress on the mind of every parent, the necessity of 
having a copy of Mrs. Sherwood's works for the use of their 
children. When the young mimd is beginning to yearn for 
Ibod, no works better calculated to appease that desire can be 
ministered than those of Mrs. Sherwood's. 

FiSLDiNG ; OR Society : E. L. Carey if A. Hart^ PhUadel- 
pUa.— These publishers have issued this admirable work in a 
neat volume of 650 pages, at the very low price of six »kil- 
2tiv«. It was originally published in London in three volumes, 
but it now appears compressed into one. It is from the pen i 
of R. P. Ward, author of * Tremaine ' and * De Vere.' Fielding, ' 
as is well known, was a great observer of mankind, and pene- 
trated the inmost recesses of the heart. The material of this 
production is gathered from manuscripts and private journals 
which, came into the possession of Mr. Ward, after his death, 
as one of the executors. It will be read with much interest, 
by both old and young. 

Nicholas Nicklbby, No. 11 : Carey Lea if Blanehard, of 
Philadelphia, have issued the second part of this work, edited 
by the famous " Boz." It is an amusing story, well illustrated 
with engravings, characteristic of each subject. 

Sketches, BY** Boz.' — The same publishers have, also, sent 
us the first three parts of another new work, now in course of 
publication, by the notorious author of the Pickwick Papers, hu- 
morously illustrated by George Cruikshanks. The infinite hu- 
mor embodied in the pages of these works will insure for them 
an extensive and rapid sale. Both may be examined at the 
bookstore of the Mes»r$. Carvilla'. 

The Sqi;iiie : Carey^ Lea if Blanchard^ PkHadelphia, — The 
plot of this work is well managed, and the interest sustained 
throughout. The characters are drawn with a free and noble 
air— that of the Squire is delineated to life, while that of Mabel 
Congers and Dunsford are sustained with unusual ability to the 
end of the story, which speaks highly in favor of the author's 
discrimination, and his peculiar talents. The striking trails in 
the life of Edward Ellon, who, by the way, is the hero, are de- 
veloped with great sincerity. " The Squire " is'one of the best 
romances the reading community have been furnished with 
daring the present year. It is a work that will always be pe- 
rased with the most absorbing attention ; — from its commence- 
ment the mind yearns for a breathing-place. — In this glorious 
state of anxiety, the reader is carried through two volumes, un- 
certain as to its termination, until he throws down the book 
completely elated with the denouement, but deeply regretting 
that it is finished. 

Glbamincs in Europe : Carey^ Lea if Blanchard^ PhUadel- 
pkia. — This is n work possessing more than ordinary claims 
upon the American public — ^both from its intrinsic merit and 
the name of its talented author, J. Fennimore Cooper. We 
have perused it with so much attention that we have become 
deeply imbued with the author's independence of feelings, and 
his rich and glowing descriptions of scenery and incidents. 
Mr. Cooper has exercised great discrimination in the formation 
of his present production ; eschewing the tiresome routine and 
worn-out sketches of every day life, and confining himself only 
to that which is interesting and necessary. It is rich in language 
—brilliant in delineation— graphic and interesting in descrip- 
tion. ^ 



Oliver Twist, as published by William Lower, of this city, 
IS far inferior to the same work now in course of publication by 
Carey, Lea if Blamehard. We heartily recommend the ^cnn- 
ine " Oliver Twist,*' issued by the Philadelphia publishers to 
the attention of the public, as a work euperior in every particu- 
lar to that hailing ft-om New York. It is for sale at the book- 
stores of the Messrs. CarvUl$\ and Wiley if Putnam. 

Jane Lomax ; or A Mother's Crime : Carey, Lea if JBImt- 
ekardf PkUadeipkia* — The title of this book is suAcieut to con- 
vince every one of its interesting nature. It pictures to an 
alarming degree the eflfects produced by a motker^s erime, Wi- 
ley if Pvtnam, 

BVRTON ; OR THE SiEGEs : Harper if jffrotJUrs.— This admi- 
rable story by Professor Ingraham will increase that gentle- 
man's already enviable repuution. The incidenU are varied 
and natural ; the characters finely drawn, and the interest 
continues "fUthfuI to the end." We have rarely laid down a 
novel from which we have received more pleasure. 



Original. 

EDITORS' TABLE. 

We have no reason, perhaps, to complain of the encourage- 
ment which our periodical has received from its early rise even 
to the fulness of stature which it has now attained. We are 
not dissatisfied with the result of our labors, and we are ready 
to carry them on with cheerfulness, even at a considerable ex- 
penditure ofour private resources. The " Ladies' Companion" 
was established out of zeal for the improvement of our &ir rea- 
ders, and with a not unreasonable desire ofbenefitting ourselves. 
Abundant testimonials have been borne to its efilcacy ^nd use- 
fulness. It may be productive of still greater good. Let the 
exertions of our female A'iends in the behalf of their own peri- 
odical, be characterised by more of energy. Lei each one send, 
— as sJu may do if she choose»—-one or more subscribers, and 
(hey shall have a " Companion " after'heir own heart's desire. 
We have begun a ffood work for their benefit, and with a little 
assistance, we will persevere in the cause, and make good every 
reasonable expectation any one may have entertained. 

Catherwood's Panoramas.— i^^s;g-ar« Falls, Jerusalem and 
the surrounding landscape^ — ^These are surprising works of the 
genius of Catherwood. They are full of grandeur and simpli- 
city. The first is perfectly true to nature, and you may repeat 
your vist to it time and again without fatigue. Brilliancy of 
light and soberness of shade are brought wonderfnily together ; 
it is as rich as color can make it, and as sombre in its depth 
as poetry can desire. The effect is very powerAil. Like Ae>- 
neas in the picture gallery of Dido, we could have stood and 
wept (*' constitis ; et lacrymans ") before the Holy City. It is 
beautiful, niagnficcnt, sublime ; and awakens a thousand hal- 
lowed thoughu of the time when our Saviour 

" Bore his cross up rueful Calvary." 

Nothing can be finer or more natural than the grouping of the 
figures in this picture ; or more admirable in composition, tone 
and color. The public have welcomed these productions of Mr 
Catherwood w ith a truly liberal and praiseworthy spiriL They 
are now exhibitiug at the new Rotundo, corner of Broadway and 
Prince Streets. 

We return our sincere thanks to the Editor of the Cincinnati 
Gazette for the favorable notice of the Ladies* Companion, 
which appeared in his paper of June 90th. It is an old saying that 
a kick from some persons is invariably of more advantage than 
a smile. We are compelled, in self defence, to make public the 
names oi delin^ents. It has had, in many instances, a salutary 
effect, as there are thousands in the United States who pride 
themselves upon the chance of imposing on a publisher. We 
would, also, assure the Editor of the Gazette, that we are our- 
selves as much mortified, and perhaps, more so, than the indi- 
vidual advertised, when we hnye to resort to the altematiTo re- 
ferred to by him. 
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LECTURE ON ANATOMY. 



PoRTEAiT PAiNTtMe.— We btvc exAmtsed often rich and rare 
pun«iii(e»Uiose too, by artisU of eckaowledfed •uperioi^-but 
Booe here, in our biunble eettmacion, surpaased tbofte wbicb are 
BOW open for inepection at the rooms of Mr. Daoid R. Borker^ 
943 Broadway. We are not exactly connoiaeuri in the art— 
■till we know, however, tufflcieni to judge whether a painting ia 
executed with the least talent, or no. The drapery of those 
painted by Mr. Barker, are remarkable for their richness of col- 
oring and gracefulness of disposition. There is no ornament 
that sets a portrait off to greater advantage than a luxuriant 
veWet drapery, beautifully festooned, with tassels and cords of 
the same. In this, Jf r. Barker excels. 

NiBLo's Garobm.— This, theelysium of our beautiful city , has 
commenced its season with a brilliancy of patronage, commen- 
surate with the brilliance of its attractions. In the energetic 
taste of Niblo, displayed in the traosformation of a few square 
feet of ground, chalked out originally into buUdiog lots, void of 
form and feature, distinguishable only by their flat and level 
surface, into splendid walks, lit by sparkling gems of all the va- 
ried colors of the rainbow — promenades, such as the orientalist 
might boast of, and a Temple devoted to the elegant arts such as 
have been derived from Pieria, we are left nothing to regret in 
the absence of the Tivoli of the Parisian Capitol, or the Vaux- 
hall of the British Metropolis. We claim to be their equal in 
our elegant arrangemeou, and far exceed them in the Houri- 
like form and angelic graces of our beautiful women who flock 
to this intellectual scene of enchantment, themselves the most 
powerful enchanters. At Niblo's, we realise the Eastern won- 
ders in their tales of fancy. We live over the Arabian nighu, 
and in our day-dreams — dream of nights at Niblo's. In short, 
we could almost become M abomedan in faith, if these scenes are 
to be the rewards of our prosylitism. But in simple parlance 
we profebs ourselves to be great admirers of that elegant vari- 
ety of entertainments which chvacterize the public garden we 
have already alluded to. We enjoy them with a freedom and 
ease not to be met with in our theatres and concert-rooms — 
we have a freedom of lifibs— we enjoy the pure air, and at 
• season, too, when the great heat of a midday sun has left us 
relaxed, feeble in mind and body. It is the evening air which 
braces us up again— expanding our lungs and yielding elasticity 
to our limbs. In our next number we shall enter into a critical 
inquiry of the talenU of the various professors distinguishing 
this resort of the public by their excellence or their Ihilnre in 
the departments allotted to them. 

Laoiks' Wuting Fluid.— L. Francis dc Co., 110 Fulton street, 
have desired us to call the attention of the ladies to the new 
writing fluid just invented by them. It is, indeed, an article 
well deserving of the countenance of every lady, possessed of 
the least ptMekaM for writing. 



Original. 
LECTURE ON ANATOMY. 

Suggested while attending a course of demonstrative Anato- 
my by the talented Professor Armsby, of Albany. The 
lecturer is represented holding up to the view of the class 
the open human skull, with the braiu and its appendages and 
the' nerves careftilly developed for inspection, while with sus- 
cintness, apostrophic eye and attitude he rapidly announces 
their distribution and various functions in the animal econo- 
my. He proceeds: 

This is the tenement of thought, 

The mansion of the mind, 
Whose empire, as the Universe, 

Is boundlets—ondefined \ 
'Tis vaulted like the evening sky, 

In star-wrought grace unfarl'd. 
And like that very firmament, 

Hangs oVr a breathing world. 
A world of thought, a world of sense, 

A world of passion — pride, 



Reason, perception, hope and ligbt. 

In glory side by side. 
Here gather too, in crowded thrall. 

Of a^le grace and hue, 
Ima^Aation's tboasand forms 

Fast thronging on the view. 
Here Reason reigns — ^here Genius dwells. 

And here Ambition lives, 
And proudest midst that migbcy throng 

The soul celestial thrives. 
Here too Imperial Will resides. 

In regal state enshrin'd, 
In stem dominion over all. 

With maiesty combined ; 
Mark thU ! it is his messenger, 

That like electric fire. 
Swift wing*d the mandate beareth forth, 

Of reason or desire. 
This^ameiU, this seeming thread. 

Hath power to shake the firame. 
That, whispering to the heart's warm cer«> 

To light Love's genial flame. 
And thts, or ^M-^to sense ioclin'd^ 

Hath magic in iu spell, 
To waken pleasure, pain and hope^ 

And rapture's story tell. 
And this frail cord, sent to the eye^ 

Can comprehend the whole, 
The limitless, the vast profound, 

Where worlds unnumbered roll ! 
7%al — to the tongue can captivate, 

T&M— epicures enslave. 
That! to the same, make slander rife^ 

And this, perchance, a knave. 
That ! to the ear oft makes the soul 

Quake 'neath the thunder's peal, 
Or to the heart with genius warm'd 

A dream's low tones reveal. 
Concenter'd in one mass, the brain^^ 

These make man what he is, 
The offspring of yon world of light. 

The life and soul of this ! w. i. r. 
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BY TBI AUTHOR OP " WILDEBllTdHAtf. 

Would I were with the dead ! if with the dead 
The weary spirit may indeed find rest. 
And, when the earth on her maternal breast 
Hath kindly pillowed aching heart and head, 
Not only shall our tears no more be shed 
In bitterness o'er all that made us blest, 
Nor shall the vulture passions more molest 
The hearts vihieh 'neath their talons long have bled. 
But even the memories of our hopes and fears— 
Our guilty joys, with their unhallowed traiu— 
The wild desires that maddened heart and brain- 
Remorse's bitter pangs and scalding tears— 
Be buried with us in the peaceful grave, 
Deatli were the greatest boon I now from Heaven would 
crave J 



^j fcMvwo .MOMiia M«« uim Dv«>wiij«» extennveiy propaga« 
tfld. It it h«ld IB great TenarBtion by tbe Hindoos, snd 
Ikat b«en in eonaeqaeace, coofouoded with the " fient rali- 
giota," ■ tree altogether different in its growth and pro- 
perties, w. w. s. 
19 



1* iiu iwe a •un-blasn o er tbe snow ; . 

And the soft shade of thy raTeii hair 

ResU on a brow bo passing fair, ' 

I dure not think, thoa lovely maid, 

Thy sooMit beanty e'er can fade.— Aft«. CkUd, 
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Or if iBA I. 
A WOMAN'S JEALOUSY. 

A TALE OP 1726. 

TranUated from ike French. 

At the commencement tf the weak end lani^id rnio* 
istry of the Cardinal de Fleury, a young Abb^, rather 
poorlj apparelled, wae tCrolIiog in the garden of the 
Tuileriet, which were not then finished. It was eve- 



know you. To be brief — you quitted the paternal 
mansion in Perigord a short time ago with six loois in 
your purse, a letter to the Duke de Noailles, who will 
not even see you, and a quantity of benedlctioDS, which 
in truth are not worth as much as a company in the Roytl 
Dragoons, which your good father purchased for your 
elder brother. I know you are reduc<^ to making por^ 
traiu for a living whilst waiting the investitore of a 
benefice, the incumbent of which is in good health and 



ning, the promenaders were becoming scarce in the will probably keep you waiting a long time yet. In a 



alleys of young trees, newly planted. The Abb^ having i 
cast the glance of a connoisenr on the statues which | 



word— I know you are the younger son of a provincial 
family, an Abb^ without income, and a painter unkaown 



adorned the grass plots, gazed at the sun setting behind i; to the public." 

the hotels of the faubourg St. Germain, seated himself " If I were an enchanter," said the Abb^ g^Sy to 
on a stone bench in one of the most sheltered spots, conceal the uneasiness he felt to find himself so well 
and began tracing abstractedly several figures on the , known to the wily stranger, " I would soon send yoa 
sand with the end of his cane, as if to employ his idle- .back to your bottle, Mr. Devil." 



ness. There was something in his shabby exterior 
which betrayed the poor provincial gentleman. His 
band and his mantle had not all the freshness desirable, ' 



and his small clothes of black »ilk appeared threadbare > Convreur, to paint her portrait, and you rely on the 



" You would do wrong," replied the stranger, "for I 
wish your welfare ; but listen once more— I am not ig- 
norant that you are to be presented to Mademoiselle Le 



in several places. Notwithstanding the scarcely dis- 
guised misery of his appearance, there was something 
in his easy and graceful air which betrayed the man of 
reflection and resolution. His face expressed mild dig- 
nity and the individual did not seem to be debased by 
the bad condition of his breeches and doublet. 

Re was quietly humming an air from Bell^rophon, 
which was then all the rage, when two men who obser- 
ved him for some moments came and seated themselves 
on the same stone bench in silence like two friends who 
were fatigued with their a'alk and had exhausted all 



generosity of the beautiful actress, or of her lover, the 
Count de Saxe— for the proprietor of your furnished 
bote} begins to be pressing in his demands." 

" Faith," said the Abb^, answering gaily to conceal 
his surprise, " you are so very kind in occupying your- 
self with my affairs, that I should not be sorry to know 
some of yours. Let me, at le ait , know the name of so 
warm a friend." 

"My affairs and my name do not concern you," he 
replied : " let us speak of yours only. Confess frank- 
ly, Abb^, that the means you resort to to lessen your em- 



•abjects of conversation. Tho Abb^ politely made a . barrassments are very uncertain and not fitted for a gea 



a sli^t movement when they seated themselves beside 
him, and without appearing to mind the interruption, he 
continued his reflections. One of the sti angers, how- 
ever, kept regarding him from time to time with a side- 
ways glance, and seemed to be waiting an opportunity 
to speak to him. The Abb^, however, seemed com- 
pletely absorbed in his own reflections. " I bet," said 
he at last, with a soft voice, " I could guess what occu- 
pies so intently Monsieur Rancourt." 

The young man started at hearing his name pronoun- 
ced, and quickly raised his head to survey the person 
who had spoken. He was a man of a slight form, 
dressed simply, without display, whose subdued tone 
strongly contrasted with the expression of his crafty 
features. This first view did not prove favorable to the 
newcomer, for the Abb^ contented himself with saying, 
" Ah !" in a careless tone, and turned away as if to 
avoid all conversation with this personage. He was 
not deterred, however. 

" Yes, Abb^," said he familiarly, " I can read your 
•ool more easily than you can your breviary. I entreat 
yon to prove my science." 

" 'Zounds ! this is droll enough!" said the Abbe blunt- 
Jy ; " but I don't know you, nor you me, unless you 
may be Asmodeus, the curious, who can see through 
walls." 

"All devils are net called Asmodeus," replied the j I ihat you have guessed right, go on.*' 
stranger, jokingly. " You know mc not, it is true, but I il " You can have all that if you wish it." 



tleman? Do you believe that in painting portraits you 
can make a fortune, even if you were to surpass Coypel 
and Vanloo?" 

" Enigmas and riddles," exclaimed the bewildered 
Abb6. " If I understand a word of your discourse may 
I be hung like a Normand. Speak on, perhaps I may 
guess something at last." 

" Well, let us leave the garden," said the unknown, 
" whilst we talk." 

The adventure seemed amusing to Rancourt, and he 
determined, at whatever price, to know from whence 
came the strange personage who accosted him. Ho 
followed where they led, and when they arrived on a 
deserted quay it was quite dark. The two strangers 
had each taken an arm of the Abbe. 

" What is necessary for your happiness 7" at length 
demanded this mysterious speaker. 

The young Abbe was quite astounded at this close 
J question. " Faith," said he, " I have thought very little 
about it, I only know that many things are necessary 
which you cannot give me." 

" I can aid you," replied the unknown. " As a gen- 
tleman, you wish fortune; as an Abb^, a benefice; as 
an artist, reputation." 

"Good Mr. Sorcerer," cried, the Abb^, "you have 
' meditated more than I have on my wishes. Suppose 
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'*Bfth !" said he, shaking his head with a doubtful 
look. 

** You can have all that/' repeated the utranger. 

" Onee for all," cried the Abb^, " who the devil are 
yoQ to make 8Qch great promise's 7" 

" Me," he replied : '' I am but an instrument in the 
hand* of another ; but that hand is generous and pow- 
erful—it can give much. With two hundred livres 
income and a benefice of three thousand, do you think 
you might maintain the rank of a younger son in the 
world t And if a great lady who has influence at court 
should take you under her protection, should bring 
your works into fashion, extol your merit, would not 
that be better for your reputation than running about 
on foot seeking patronage from tradesmen and insignifi- 
cant people." 

. The tone with which he now spoke banished all idea '- 
of pleasantry. The Abb^ was still walking between 
hia two companions, and they took the least frequented 
road* in order to approach St. Germain. All at once 
he stopped, and said with firmness—" You promise me 
too macb to have a good action to propose." 

The stranger smiled with an air which seemed to say 
—"That shows no fool." But he replied with a com- 
posed tone : " Nonsense, Abb^, it is only a woman's 
caprice, a love intrigue." 

** I am not in the habit of meddling in those tort of 
affairs," replied the AbW» proudly. 

" Here is all that is asked of you— you are to be pre- 
sented to Le Convreur to paint her portrait." 

" Well, yes." 

" A box of pastilles will be sent you, and whilst she 
is sitting, to you, it will be very easy for you to ofier her 
some. Thai is all." 

" Wretches !" cried the Abb6, struggling to disen- 
gage'himself. He began to foresee something horrible 
ia this adventore. 

"Silence," said the unknown. "You cannot refuse. 
You have been chosen for this mission, and you must 
fulfil it in spite of yourself. A cry will cost you your 
life— walk on in silence." 

Several men who had followed them at a short dis- 
taaee, approachod them at a signal, and the Abb^ be- 
held himself surrounded on all sides ; no possible suc- 
cor near him, the streeu were deserted, and their hands 
were ready to stop his mouth if he attempted to call 
any one to his aid. Rancourt quickly repressed all 
signs of indignation. He perceived that dissimulation 
was now nooessary. 

" We shall see," said he, coldly. 

" Yoa are soon calmed down," remarked his guide 
with a sarcastic tone. " Beware, Abb^, those for whom 
I act are sufficiently exalted not to be injured by your 
betrayal, and powerful enough to enforce a terrible re- 
venge." 

They arrived at a small door, concealed in the rear 
of a very large edifice. He who appeared the chief of 
this nocturnal expedition, knocked lightly and it was 
immediate opened. He entered alone with the Abb^, 
whilst the others appeared to separate without. A 
profound silence reigned throughout this part of the 



hotel. The guide made his prisoner mount several 
vast marble stair<;aKes, dimly lighted, traverse magnifi- 
cent apartments, and at length introduced him into a 
saloon dazzling with lights and mirrors, where he desir- 
ed him to be seated. 

" Be prepared said he to receive a great aad ifoble 
lady— and remember, if you forget for one moment the 
respect due to her, I shall be at hand to recUl yon to 
your duty." 

He then disappeared behind a velvet hanging without 
waiting a reply. When Rancourt was alone he beheld 
at one glance the whole truth : without fortune, without 
a protector, he had been accidentally discovered in the 
crowd by f ome great personage, and chosen as the agent 
of a shameful intrigue, or, perhaps, a crime. Tliey 
. intended to make use of him, as one of no importand^, 
whom they could put out of the way when no longer 
necessary. He compreliended in a moment that it was 
expedient to comply for a while, bend to circumstances 
and watch an occasion to escape as toon as possible. 
His plan being arranged, he commenced examining the 
apartment where he had been placed. All was gilt and 
marble, the fnmitnre was of the most expensive kinds 
of wood, and loaded with costly vases. The nhrtr 
candelabras of wonderful workmanship were dassling 
with wax lights -^ throughout were Persian carpeu, 
satin curtains, sofas embroidered with gold, every thing 
was adorned with armorial bearings. It was in vain be 
pondered over a cushion surmounted with a Duke's 
crest— in vain he resorted to memory to find a name 
for all those strange figures, the only crest he knew 
was the little turretted tower D'Argent which belonged 
to his provincial nobility, in vain he endeavored to dis- 
cover these arms — d'or chequered, fesse, d'argent and 
gules. 

Whilst employed in this examination, he was sudden- 
ly aroused by a voice speaking in the next apartment : 
" I am very much displeased, Lebon," it said ; " very 
much indeed— you have behaved like a simpleton**-! 
most endeavor to remedy your folly." Another person 
replied with a humble submissive tone, at that moment 
the door opened, a lady entered the room where Ran- 
court waited. As prejudiced as he was, he could not 
help bowing with politeness to the young and beautifnl 
lady who entered, splendidly attired and sparkling with 
diamonds. She approached with ease and dignt^, 
slightly fluttering her fan, whilst on her lips sat a jesting 
and mocking smile. She threw herself carelessly on a 
couch, whilst pointing to a chair near her for the Abb4. 

" Confess, my dear Abb6," said she, " 3rou think they 
have acted ia a very singular manner with you, and after 
having been entrapped here in such an alarming way, 
you little expected it would merely result in a t4te-4-t4te 
with a woman whom flatterers say is pretty t" 

" Madame," replied the Abb^, with embarrassment; 
" I acknowledge—" 

" You know who I am, I suppose," the crest mus% 
have told you, I am the Duchess da Bouillon." 

The Abb^ bowed profoundlyi quite overcome by this 
illustrious name. 

" Ah ! ah !" said the Duchess, laughing. " My poor 
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Abb^, reoUy this adventure ha* taken away hi« wiu. 
I/ec mo hear onco moro all that happened that I may 
laug^h again. Lebon ban played you a trick which I 
•hall never forget. What, carry you off, threaten you, 
perhaps frighten you. It is enough to make one die. 
EsoOsAjne, Abb^ but I must laugh at the trick that 
rascahhas played you." And she threw herself on the 
eoshions of the couch, giving free way to her gaiety. 

Rancourt was amazed, he could not reconcile this 
ease, this levity, this coquetry with the frightful suspi- 
eions he had conceived, and as his doubts vanished his 
embarrassment increased. At length he thought ho 
would get off by a common-place compliment. 

f I could not purchase too dearly, Madame," said he, 
^ the pleasure-*" 

♦^'Enough, enough,^ said she interrupting him, ceas- 
ing all at once to }aogfa, and striking the floor with her 
little foot, " let us say no more of this folly. Suppose 
it a misunderitandiog of Monsieur Lebon. I told him 
your talent had been praised before me, and I intended 
to take chaige of your fortune. I also told him, I was 
going to send you a box of holy pajstilles for you to pre- 
•ent to Le Coavreor, who has bewitched by sorcery the 
Count de Saxe, and he by right belongs to me— for thai 
ha thought it necessary to make promises to you, to 
threaten you, and finally to bring you into my hotel like 
a criminal. Really, I would discharge all who assisted 
hire, if it wore not the best farce of the day. You were 
really frightened, Abb^, really frightened t" 

*' Madame, I must confess," he replied, "that there 
was nothing very agreeable in the words and actions 
of those who brought me here, and I will acknowledge 
I was far from supposing an hour ago, that*-" 

'* I will reeompense you," replied the Duchess, firm- 
ly, ** for your fright ; Lebon spoke of the little benefice 
of a thousand crowns, ii shall be yours from this mo- 
BMnt. La Sonqueviile asked it of me for a proteg^ of 
her husband's, but you shall have it, I owe it to you. 
my poor Rancourt, for your fright to-night." 

The Abb^ murmured a few words of thanks. " What 
the devil does all this mean T*' thought he. 

" Apropos," said the Duchess, carelessly; '' it is you 
who are to paint the portrait of La Convreur. Could 
yon not present her with my holy pastilles 7 It is fool- 
ish I know-^t is superstitious, but I cannot help it, 
and your eompliance will make me quite happy." 

The voice of the Abb^ became once more firm, as he 
■aul, fixing his eyes on her—" What are in these pas- 
tUlee t" 

She luftained his gase with an astonishing eompo- 
•me : '* Do you take me for a Voisin or a Brimrillerst" 
•be replied, laughing again. '' How tragical yon are, 
Abb6. The fact is, I am superstitious— yes, I confess 
it; I am told I am quite as handsome as Le Convreur 
—and a magic philtre alone retains the Count to the 
ear of this creature. Therefore I have had these bon- 
^oot blessed to eeatead with sorcery, and I have chosen 
you to present them to this vile coquette. Do not laugh 
at me, Ahb^, it is a weakness, I know, but how can we 
help it, we poor women, we are created wwk. The 
Archbishop of Paris, who is my diraetor^ reproaches 



me without mercy for my superstition, but I cannot 
free myself from it. Come, Abb6, you are too polita 
not to comply with the whim of a giddy woman ; and I 
am too generous to refuse to you those two hundred 
livros a year which that indiscreet Lebon spoke to you 
about." 

Notwithstanding all the art, the coolness, the appa- 
rent trifling of the great lady, Rancourt could not help 
suspecting a crime at the bottom of it all. Not a crime 
with the rude aspect, the bold and naked expression of 
a low ruflian, but veiled with the hypocritical language 
of the world, he comprehended that Lebon and the 
Duchess aimed at the same thing. 

** Who can refuse," said he, with an air of intelli- 
gence, " the wish of a beautiful woman supported by a 
promise of gold '?" 

A look of triumph appeared on the flexible featoraa 
of the Doehess. She drew from her pocket a maguifl* 
cent box, inlaid with pearls and presented it to tlM 
Abb^. ** Hero aro these poor little pastilles," said the, 
" of which you formed such a bad idea ; yon haTe pn^ 
mised that the shall eat of them. It is useless to l^ 

you the box is yours." 

" And I, Madame," said Rancourt, with aa air of 
simplicity, " may I taste of them t" 

The Duchess regarded him with a sly smile, as if to 
discover whether he spoke in malice or simplicy. " Yes, 
yes," said she, ** if then'e any left, and if yon wish to 
chase a lady from your thoughts." 

" There aro some ladies," said the Abb<, homiag, 
** who are not so easily dismissed from the reeolleetioB, 
when one has once had the pleasuro of seeing then.'* 

" Not so bad," said the Doehess, tapping ham with 
her fan, "for a little provincial; but a tmce to gallontiy 
I most send you away. This is the hour for the Mar- 
chioness' cirole. Come to see me, I shall not Corg^ 
your affairs. Here are the hundred louis," added aho, 
presenting a rouleau, " when yon come again yon shall 
have your credentials." 

Rancourt took the money, thanked her again and 
assured her she should be obeyed in her wishes. 

" One word moro," said the Duchess, as he was about 
to withdraw ; " I trust to your discrotion, you most eon- 
ceive how painful it is to a woman to let the world know 
she rosorts to such means to attract a lover. Forget 
not too soon some of the things Lebon said to you, yon 
must see there is truth in his words." 

Rancourt took leave without replying. Whes 1m 
bent down to kiss the hand the Duchess preseBted hfin, 
she might have guessed by the convulsive notion of 
bis iips, the horror which possessed him, but vanity Baado 
her attribute it to a different motive from the generous 
emotion which he experienced. Lebon eondoeted cho 
Abb^ in silence to the entranee of the hotel, be tben 
whispered in hiseax^-" You will be watched— bewnre.*' 

Rancourt said nothing, and hastened into the streot. 
He ran for a while as if he bad been pomied. When 
he was at some distance, be threw himself on a atimo 
seat, and gaxing on the bonbonidrie of tlin DnefaasSy 
mattered with horror^" Pouon /" 
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Three months after, the Abb^ was in the Bastille. 
Soohaa adventura could hardly terminate otherwiae to 
a yooBg maot poor and unknown, who dared raise an 
accusation so terrible against a noble and powerful lady. 
It was in Tain that M. Herault, lieutenant of the police, 
had clearly proved the existence of poison in the pas- 
tilles of the Duchess. It was in vain Mademoiselle Le 
Convrear, who was indebted for her life to the informa. 
tioo of Rancourt, had moved all her friends. The fami- 
ly of do Bouillon had no trouble to obtain a lettre de 
cachet from the Cardinal. What was the innocence of 
an insi|piificant Abb^ compared to the honor of a noble 
fiimily 7 The Bastille had contained many such vic- 
tims. 

The prisoner was placed in the room formerly occu- 
pied by Madame de Siael, reader to the Duchess de 
Main. It was large, naked and dilapidated ; the win- 
dows broken, the walls whitewashed-»a bad bed, two 
old chaim, a small leather trunk in one comer, compo- 
sed all the furniture. It was, however, one of the most 
habitable apartments of this immense and fearful pri- 
son. Mademoiselle Le Convreur had exerted all her 
power to prevail on M. D'Argenson, to grant it to her 
fmbeg6e, whilst many greater personages languished in 
sobtorranean dongeons. The Abb4, at the time we find 
him again, seemed to be the prey of the greatest anxiety. 
He walked rapidly across his apartment, listened to 
distant noises which were heard in the corridon, and 
when those sounds died away, he stmek his forehead 
with angnish. At length, however, he heard steps ap- 
proach the door of his prison ; a key was soon heard 
grating in the massy lock. 
" Is it yoa, my father t" said he. 
" No," replied a female voice. At that moment the 
door opened, and a lady entered the apartment. She 
was BO longer in the first bloom of youth, but she bad 
lost nothing of her freshness and beauty. Though not 
tall, she had an air of dignity, and the sweet expression 
of her countenance prejudiced all in her favor. 

" Is it you, my protectress, my guardian angel,*' said 
the Abb^, conducting her to a seat. 

" Yes, my friend, it is Adricnna Le Con v re u r whose 
life yon have saved," she replied." 

" I only fulfilled the duty of every honest man. Ma- 
demoiselle," said the Abb4. 

" Abb^, Abb^," said Le Convreur, sorrowfully, "there 
Is mere merit than yoa can believe in performing such 
a daty in these times. But let us speak of your af- 
«rs." 

" Well, Mademoiselle," he replied, '<has my father 
obtained from the Cardinal the favor I solicited of a 
trial f Am I permitted to maintain the accusation be- 
fore the public T" 

" Ah ! my poor Rancourt," replied Mademoiselle ; 
" eveiy thing would go well if you would retract." 

"Is It you. Mademoiselle," be exclaimed, ''who 
woold propos e such a thing, yon, who know with what 
overwhelming proofs we are armed against the guilty f " 
"Yoaafetoo fiery, Abb«," said she; "soUtnde has 
exahed your ideas. Come, come, let u» converse tran- 
qailly, and tell me if such a case would not bo an out- 



rageous scandal, and if yon suppose the king will ever 
permit it." 

" Would it then be the first time," said the Abb^, 
growing more heated, " that a great lady has appeared 
before a tribunal ? Were Madame de Brinvilliers and 
Madame de Soissons of such mean station ? 4^ Is' H «a 
long since another Duchess de Boillon was (dked to 
appear before the gentlemen of the Arsenal for an af- 
fair of poison like this one of to-day t Ah, Mademoi- 
selle, what matters it the scandal, if justice is served f " 

** Your safety, Abb^, your safety," she replied, "and 
mine, since I am obliged to put my life In the scale. 
Who will answer for us T Who will shelter us from 
the vengeance of this family, if we push them to •■> 
tremities ?" 

" As for you, Mademoiselle," said the Abb^ ^ua 
have nothing to fear, you are before the eyes of the 
world, your life is public, and now whilst my accusa- 
tions are known to all, they cannot injure you, without 
attracting such an universal indignation, as even the 
king cannot resist doing justice. Your adversaries know 
it well, and their interest is at present to preserve yonr 
life. As for me, I am of no value, let them put a gag 
in my mouth and no one will say a word, let them put 
me out of the way without noise, and no one will trou- 
ble themselves about me. 1 am not ignorant of all that 
and you see I fear it not." 

" Do not say you are without friends and without pro- 
tectors," said Le Convreur, " ungrateful man f Do yoa 
not consider me, who owe you so much, and have you 
not a father, who is now soliciting the Cardinal for 
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you 

" My father, Mademoiselle," answered the Abb6, "is 
an insignificant provincial gentleman, a stranger to the 
ways of courts and ante-chambera, and whatever may 
be my fate, he cannot remaih long here. Besides, I 
willingly encountered the consequences of my past con- 
duct, and now I will not acknowledge myself a calum- 
niator nor attach to my name a blemish which it has not 
deserved. Can you, Madame, blame me for acting 
thust" 

The actress was silent, but tears of admiration gBt^ 
tered in her eyes. " This, then, Abb4," said she at 
length, " is your last resolve." 

" I will never retract," said the Abb^, with firmness. 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when the door 
opened agaiu and his father, the Chevalier de Rancourt, 
entered the apartment. He was an old man, stem and 
cold, with an immense wig, in the fashion of Levis XIY., 
a coat of an antique cut, a long rapier, in short— a tme 
figure of a country gentleman of the old stock. He first 
made a profound salutation to the actress, then showed 
his son a paper which he held in his hand. 

"Yon are free," said he, gravely. "My lord, the 
Cardinal, has just signed this order for your enlarge- 
ment. I have merely promised in your name, that yon 
will never utter another word of this affair." 

" I cannot accept my freedom on this condition," be 
exclaimed vrith vehemence. "I wish not for mercy. If 
I am guilty, lei me be punished— if I am mnocent, why 
prevent me firom speaking the tmtb 7" 
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Why, you are truly crazed," laid MademoifeUe Le 
CoQYreor, ** you do not undcrsliuid the timet. What 
an exaggerated love of justice ! You wi«h to be made 
m martyr, do you 7 I beg you, Rancourt, in the name of 
the tervico you have done roe, accept your pardon. 
Purchaa^ it by silence. Will you wish to make me for 
ever feel that I have been the cause of your misfor^ 
tune 7'* 

" And I, sir, I command you to respect the promise 
I have made in your name," added his father, in a tone 
of severity. 

It is probable that the entreaties of MademoiMlle Le 
Convreur had more effect than the paternal authority; 
whatever it was, the Abb6 resisted no longer. 

** Well then," said he, sorrowfully, " I will be silent, 
•iilb my voice cannot reach my judges." 

" Well said," exclaimed the actress with joy; "and 
now let us escape as soon as possible from this place : 
the air one breathes is more pernicious than all the 
pastilles in the world. Chevalier, I will uke care of 
your giddy son— I roust have you come to dine vrith 



me. 
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All doors opened at the order from the Cardinal; the 
gratings slowly gave way as if they regretted to let out 
a prisoner ; the guards cast suspicious glances at him. 
At the end of the long and obscure galleries, gloomy 
Agores were perceived, which grew still darker on see- 
ing these three persons go out. The Bastille seemed to 
groan like a ferocious beast whose prey has been ravish- 
ed from it. At length they reached the court-yard, 
when the Abb^ turned towards this gloomy and dark 
edifice, and murmured wiih bitterness : 

'' When will the reign of jostico arrive 7" 

" These are not the thoughts which make a fortune 
here," said Mademoiselle Le Convreur, getting into the 
carriage which waited for her. " You have need of a 
change of air, Abb^, and I must devise the means as 
soon as possible. Since you are so fond of philosophy, 
yon will find persons in my house with whom you can 
converse." 

They soou arrived at the residence of the actress- 
just as several magnificent pieces of furniture were 
being carried from the door. 

** The rascals," said Le Convreur, gaily, "could they 
not choose the time whilst I was absent, to spare me 
this trouble." 

" Is this furniture yours 7" asked the Abb^. 

" It was mine," she replied, with simplicity ; " bat 
Count Maurice, who is with the army inCourlando, had 
need of forty thousand livres,and I was obliged to send 
the sum to him." 

The Abb^ was silent, but he gazed at her with enthu- 
siasm. They entered a very small parlor, where they 
found several persons of the actress' intimate acquain- 
tance. There was the Marquis D*ArgentaI, her most 
devoted friend, and several actors of the French theatre. 
Amongst the women, Madame de Parabere, Madame 
de Chatalet, who had not then wrinen on the Newtonian 
philosophy, and contented herself with playing the part 
of an agreeable person ; Mademoiselle Lamothe, and 
la short, the young Mademoiselle Duolos, who was the 



I rival of lie Convreur in tragedy, and surpassed her ia 
, comedy. Every one rose at the entrance of the new 
I corner*, and felicitations were showered upon then at 
sight of the Abb^. 

" My Lord, the Cardinal," said Le Convreur, jo* 
kingly, " has forbidden any one to say the Abb^ Ran* 
court has saved my life under penalty of high treason. 
Abbe," said she turning towards him, I present yon to 
all my friends, who are now yours." 

D*Argental accordingly ofiered him his hand, tbo oth- 
ers followed his example. 

" Would the Abbe be guilty," said one of them, con- 

tinning a discourse already commenced, " if to preserve 

his right of existence he had obeyed the Duchess 7— 

I believe— Plato— has some where said— ^Aristotle 

: thinks—" 

" Ah, gentlemen, let alone Aristot]» and Plato for co> 
day," interrupted the mistress of the house, " let oar 
friend be praised for his generosity, and do not let us 
trouble ourselves with his rights." 

It was then, as one may perceive, that period cni^ 
ries in the history of the eighteenth century, when the 
old French spirit of Madrigals was giving way to the 
philosophy of the Encyclopedists. Pedantry still pre- 
vailed in polite society — ^no longer the pedantry of wit, 
but the pedantry of philosophy. The pr^cioses gave 
way to the has bleos, the little circles <^ fashionable 
women became academissens. It was above all In the 
drawing-room of Mademoiselle Le Convreur, where 
Voltaire often resorted, that this tendency began to ap- 
pear. 

The repast was quite gay. The Abbe regaiaed his 
spirits, and his thoughtlessness, one forgets cares so 
easily at the age of twenty-five years. His father lost 
some of his sternness, and proved that when at hone 
in his province, in his own little circle, he could beconn 
a pleasant companion. Mademoiselle Le Convreur 
alone showed signs of uneasiness in the midst of her 
lively sallies. 

" Tell me, Abb^," said she to him at length, "have 
you a very decided vocation for your little Collar." 

The Abbd did not reply, but looked towards his 
father. 

" The truth is," said the &ther, " that I was obliged 
to exert all my authority to oblige him to take orders. 
Before thinking of him, it was necessary to take care of 
my oldest, who is to be the chief, the support, the honor 
ofthe family—" 

" The oldest may possibly be an idiot," said D'Ar- 
gental, whispering to Le Convreur. 

" Hush, Philosopher," replied she, " Vokaire spoils 
you with his new ideas. Well, then Abbe, if jon agree 
to it, I will send you to Courland, to the Count de Saxe. 
When he knows what yon have done for me, he will be* 
come your roost sincere friend. You will then be shel* 
tered from all attempu of our enemies here, and I hope 
to see you return at the head of a fine regiment, to serve 
as guard of honor to ibis dear Maurice." 

" Thanks, thanka, my bene&ctrice," cried the Abb4, 
wild with joy. 

" It is becoming late," said the actress ; "D'Argeatal, 
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wiU yon convey these gentlemen to your hotel ini 
your carriage^ afterwardt return hither. I have im- 
portant affairs to settle with you." 

The chevalier and his son took leave. When D'Ar- 
gental returned, he found Le Convreur plunged in pro- 
finmd melancholy. 

'* Well, Adrienne/' he asked, " what would you wish 
10 say to me." 

" D'Argental," she replied, "I wish to make my will." 

The venerable ohevalier departed the next day for 
Perigord. His son remained concealed in Paris until 
Mademoiselle Xe Convreur could receive an answer 
Irom the Count de Saxe. The most strict incognito 
sheltered him from all search, for thus his protrectress 
willed. She gave out that he had left Paris with his 
father, and Argental alone was in the secret. D'Ar* 
gentai served as messenger between the actress and 
Rancoart ; he visited him occasionally in his obscure 
lodgings in a retired part of the city. At length, he in- 
formed Rancourt, that ho could depart the next day. 
Mademoiselle Le Convreur, who knew that her hotel 
was surrounded by spies, wrote to him to bid bim adieu 
and give him every instruction necessary for his journey. 
The last arrangements being made, D' Argental took a 
friendly leave of bis young friend, and Kancourt com- 
menced his preparations to depart. In the evening, 
fiuigued by his long solitude, be determined, notwith- 
standing the many earnest entreaties he had received 
not to expose himself, to behold once more the great 
city he was so soon to leave for a long time. He took 
bis sword, and covered himself with a large cloak. He 
thought it impossible that any one could recognize him. 
He was however discovered. He became bewildered 
in that inextricable labyrinth of bouses, which are in the 
neighborliood of Notre Dame. Though it was not more 
than eight o'clock, yet it was late in the season, and the 
streets seemed to be already deserted. The silence 
which reigned around him, allowed him to hear dis- 
tinctly the sound of the footsteps of two men who seemed 
to follow bim. He was not alarmed at first, and took 
the right side of the street, to allow them free passage ; 
the two unknown also took the right side. The Abbe 
quickened his steps ; be perceived they also quickened 
their steps. He was then convinced that he was their 
object ; be stopped suddenly and was drawing his sword, 
when all at once he found himself face to face with two 
other unknown men who were standing concealed and 
motionless on each side of the street. He was surroun- 
ded and seised before he could even attempt to defend 
himself. They gagged him and firmly tied his bands 
and feet with strong cords before he could even utter a 
cry. The poor young roan made such desperate efforts 
to free himself, that the four assassins could scarcely 
hold him. One of the men said in a low tone to bim, 
who appeared to direct them, — 

" What are we to do with him ? " 
" To the Seine," he replied, " it is the easiest way." 
They wrapped the prisoner in his cloak and carried 
bim towards the bank of the river. On their way, they 



met two journeymen carpenters who were returning to 
their homes with their hatchets and tools on their shoul- 
ders. Astonished at seeing such a mass of beings who 
mysteriously carried something of a suspicious appear- 
ance, they stopped. 

" What are you carrying there," they demanded. 

" A comrade who has drank too much," replied the 
chief of the assassins, directing bis men to quicken their 
steps. 

The workmen did not persevere, and went on their 
way, when a sudden movement deranged the gag of the 
prisoner, who uttered a startling cry. The workmen 
returned to them. 

** What is the matter with your drunkard there," said 
one of them. One of those who carried him, stuffed his 
hand in the mouth of his victim, but he snatched it 
away covered with blood. 

" Help ! help ! they are going to assassinate me," 
cried Rancourt with all his strength. 

Just then the cloak fell off, and the workmen per- 
ceived the cords and gag. They raised their hatchets. 
The frightened assassins dropped Rancourt on the pave- 
ment and fled with speed. The two workmen pursued 
them, whilst one of them hid himself in the shade, and 
remained near to the unfortunate young man. When 
the workmen returncfl, they found him pierced through 
the heart, with several strokes of a dagger. 



It is thus Mademoiselle Aissd relates in her corres- 
pondence the sequel of this story^ 

From that time Le Convreur was on her guard. 
Some time after sh'e was taken suddenly ill in the midst 
of a piece which she could not finish. The unfortunate 
creature went home. Four days after, at one hour af- 
ter midnight she died in the most frightful Gon>'ulsions, 
the cause of whicb, could only be suspected. 



Original. 
SONNET. 

BT TBI lUV. J. H. CLIKCB. 

BxAUTT Stands not in varied ornament. 
Or rich elaboration, — but in grace 
Simply and chastely shown, like Nature's face 
Lovely, but gaudy never. This hath lent 
Its innate value to the yellow gold— 

This, to the rose iu loveliness— fair queen— 
This, its perfection to the diamond's sheen,— 
This gives the blue, bright heaven around us rolled 
Its never wearying, and the quiet moon 
Her never waning beauty. — When from thee 
Farthest we fly, sweet Nature, we shall be 
The farthest from the beautiful, and soon 
Learn that it rests not with the human mind. 
Beyond what God has planned, new grace to find. 

Botton, AfaS9* 
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''GxvTLE reader, have you ever been in Ireland? " 
** Ireland, methinks I hear yon ask, where the devil is 
that 7 " excuse me, I mean, ** Where can the place pos- 
sibly be 7 " Good ! Now, tweet one, I love you so 
well, I will spare you the relation of its latitude and 
longitude. There is an old song which might give you 
a hint what it once was. 

" Ireland m sho used to b«, great, glorious and free. 
The first flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea! " 

" Matt nous avous change tout cela ! " Now since 
you have owned never having been there, I need not 
put the question " have you seen the Lake of Killamey 7" 
There, now, you have had a loss. It is without excep- 
tion the loveliest place under the heavens ! Imagine, 
for instance — my God, how I wish I were a poet, Vd 
describe it in such splendid language that you would 
not understand a word ef it ! — ^Still imagine a lake, from 
the very shores of which the mountains rise all around. 
You should view it by sunset. The hills all lined by 
the beautiful and rare arbutus tree, laden with its rich, 
deep red berries which reflect the sun on the lake be- 
low, and on the sprightly salmon as it leaps from the 
water. And then but raise your voice in the least, and 
you are answered by a thousand echos. Oh, it is so 
wild and lovely it looks like fairy land, and in my mind 
it remains unrivalled, for it happens to be my native 
place. Ay, it was in that romantic spot that I first 
popped my head into this wondrous place, the — world; 

and 

" From all that ever I could read 
Cottld ever hear by tale or history" 

« 

(for I don*t remember it) I must have been most mighti- 
ly scared thereat, for the loudest yell, ever heard in 
** them parts " was sent forth, on his appearance, from 
the lungs of your humble servant. My christening, from 
the same accounts, was " the talk " of the country for 
months after. There was more whiskey drank, and 
more heads broken at it, than if I was the son-and-heir 
of a lord at the least. And who could find fault with 
it 7 I was the fifteenth child that God, in his infinite 
mercy, had bestowed upon my parents, and surely they 
had reason to be thankful. Ay, faith, and after the 
priest had "put upon me" the cognomen of Henry 
Clanmorris, as my mother led down the jig (though I 
was but a fortnight old) the least wished her was " that 
she might have fifteen more of them.** The blessing 
might be doubtful, but the intention was good. Seared 
as I might have been myself in coming into the world, 
I soon became the terror of all the old folks in the vil- 
lage. I bewitched their children, they said, who were 
always quite and ai»y until I came among them. Sure 
enough, when they spied me, neither threats or punish- 
ments could keep them in, but they must go out to join 
their captain, as I was called ; and then " follow the 
leader ** was the order, and I*d ^o climbing the moun- 
tain with a whole troop of half naked ragamuffins after 
me. The first place we'd make for was the " Upper 
Lake ** which pours down the rapids under a bridge 
into the " Lower " one. Throwing off oiur scanty gar- 



ments, off we*d go, what was called "shooting the 
bridge," that is swimming down the rapids, at the risk, 
if we didn't steer a straight eonrse, of being dashed 
to pieces on either side. Next, we might be found on 
the top of the immense rock called " the eagle's neet," 
striving who could pick berries off the trees which hung 
the most over the precipice. Then down the hill we'd 
dart in search of some more danger or mischief, so that 
altogether, my life was a wild one. The play kept 
good, until one fine day I had a pitched battle with a 
schoolfellow, which altered my fate considerably. My 
father happened to be a rich landlord, and owned most 
of the farms round Killamey. Now my antagonist ac- 
cused him, before all the boys, of having sold his pow- 
erful influence at a late election for an immense sum of 
money. The first thing that he knew was, that my fist 
was between his eyes, the next that he was on his back, 
the third, that I was on top of him. Like lightning I 
had struck him, and then in the height of my rage, I 
stamped on his body. He was taken op insensible, and 
I was taken from the school and sent to Cork to finish 
my education, as it is called. I thought at the time, 
that I knew more than any one eould teach me; but it 
is only another proof how human nature can be mista- 
ken. I remained four long years shut op in the board* 
ing-Rchool, leading a more wretched life than an enca- 
ged eagle ; for the bird, when deprived of its liberty, 
would have died, but I, as the deuce would have it, 
grew tall and strong, and on attaining my sixteenth 
year, how I found it out, I know or care not, but the 
fatal truth struck across my mind, that I was— hand- 
some ! I never was so astonished in my life, but so it 
was ! To think that I, Henry Clanmorris, was a real 
and bona fide handsome man! 'Twonld have aston- 
ished a North American Indian; it completely over- 
powered me ! I immediately bought a looking-glass, 
and found out that I had a pair of eyes, that would look 
through ten girls all in a row, much more than one at a 
time. And then my hair, nose, teeth, and month'^— they 
were incomparable. To be sure, my hair was not cnt 
after the " most approved fashion." It had what is 
technically termed a "certain" behind, but then the 
curl that was in it was exquisite. Besides, I measured 
in height-— but that's a secret— in fact, I was an Adonis. 
About a fortnight after, I received a letter from ray 
father, stating that he had been made acquainted by my 
master, that my education (a very different word from 
edification) was finished, and that he wished to know 
whether I was willing to go to college or not f My 
father left it completely to my own option what I shoiQld 
do. And " now that I was old enough to judge for my- 
self" etcetera, he wished me to make op my mind sa Co 
what profession I should follow. I was to write hnn 
immediately what I was to become. I seised upoB tlie 
largest sheet of paper in the school, and mliag two lines, 
three inches apart, I printed the words " A soldier" at 
large as life upon it, and sent it off without another word, 
to my fiither. It rejoiced the old dMm's bean to find 
that I who had left him a mere little " hop-o'mythnmb " 
had now such big ideas in my head. He wa&t oiflT to , 
Limerick immediately to see and eonsnlt his firieiula oa 
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the subjecl, and their advice was, that iosiead of buying 
a conmiaiioo to the Britiiib army, he should procure mo 
one io toioe foreign service, as the chance of promotion 
was very poor in England. At once, one of my father's 
eoansellors, wrote to a friend in Prussia, to get me a 
commission ; and io a very short while I received the 
plaasing intelligence, that in future I was to consider 
myself no less a person than an ensign in Frederick, the 
Great's renowned grenadiers ! On reading tho delight* 
fal news, to the horror of all the boys, I flow at the 
aeck of the master's wife, who chanced to be in the 
room, and nearly hugged and kissed her to death ; then 
putting my arms round her daughter's pretty waist, I 
carried her round the room half a dosen times at the 
least. 

" Mary," said I, " I'm a grenadier ! " 

" A what 1 " said she. 

" A Prussian grenadier, to be sure .' " 

" For shamo, sir, let rae go->-are you mad to be pull- 
ing me in that manner 1 Oh Lord I you're choaking 
roe ! " At the moment tlie master'tt oanc " fetched up " 
with a tremendous bang on my hack. " Old boy,'* said 
I, letting go his daughter, ''you have struck a soldier ! " 
And immediately the old fellow meaoured his length on 
the floor. Then began the greatest row ever heard in 
any school. Bedlam was a joke to it. SlatcA, rulers, 
portable deska and all the other paraphernalia of school- 
boy warfare begaq to fly as thick as hail in a thunder- 
squall. Down went " Mother Birch," as she was called, 
tumbled by an ink bottle, which hit her on the scull with 
the report of a pistol, proving ta every one's satiftfaction, 
that the place it struck must have been quite hollow to 
have made such a noise. Then in a minute we had a 
beautiful illustration of the devoted Indian wives who 
bary themselves alive on the death of their husband.^. 
The old lady ^vas no sooner down alongside of her loved 
and lamented partner, than she was completely covered 
with chairs, tables, dc^ks, etcetera, in tho midst of the 
cries of her dear friends who were helping to immolate 
her. There was one circumstance, though, which les- 
nened her merit a good deal, in comparison to the In- 
dian women, which was the slight fact, that it was entire- 
ly against her will that she had been made a victim to 
conjugal love. As soon aa I had upset tho roaster, I 
Mixed Mary in my arms, and hastening down stairs, I 
placed her on a sofa and sat beside her to explain the 
cause of all the commotion. Having read her the let- 
ter which contained the good tidings-—" There," said I, 
" what do you think of that 7 " She was thunderstruck, 
but at last came out with the words, ** Oh, Henry, you 
have struck my father .' " " Mary,'' said I, " I am a 
soldier, and you must know that a soldier's honor is 
far preferable to life, and," — here I grew vehement— 
" were a man now to knock against me, or tread upon 
my toe, or even look hard at me, I'd run him through 
the body with my sword "—here I was desperate— •" as 
I would havo killed a spider I I would, by Jove, I 
would I — Mary, give me a kiss 7 " " What, to you who 
have juAt thrown down my father? " " Mary," said I, 
*'I am a soldier, and you must know that a soldier's 
honor '*— ^re she was afraid that I was going over the 

20 



' whole speech again, so to quiet me, she gave the kisS) 
; and we were immediately good friends. Rushing up 
I stairs, I extricated the old man and his wife from their 
dilemma, and the next day f started for home. 



Not long before the renowned " seven year war," on 
a lovely Summer's afternoon, the air was so still, you 
might almost have heard uld Phcsbus crack his whip as 
he encouraged ,the winged steeds that drew his sun- 
chariot down the steep of heaven. It was hard on to 
*' six bells" as the sailors called it, an g lice three o'clock. 
But here, reader, I most halt and ask yon another 
question. "Have you ever seen an English coachman, 
when behind his time with the mail, send his four full- 
blooded horfcs springing along the road as he approach* 
OS London, may be, the awful space of time— -five min- 
utes too late. Then the fellow, with all his hurry, never 
putting a second hand to the reins, but amusing him- 
self tipping the flies off the spirited animal's ears with 
the lash of his four-in-hand whip?" You have seen 
him. Then you know how his coach flashes by like a 
meteor with a long train of dust in its wake. A thou- 
sand thanks for your courteous answer! Well, on the 
fine evening above mentioned, I was whisked over the 
earth at somewhat the same rate. I was just entering 
the Capitol of Prussia, the beautiful town of Berlin. 
As I was rolled along the avenue which lies between 
that town and Coin, I was almost dazxled by the splen- 
did show which met my eyes. It was the place chosen 
by all the ^lite of the town, as a promenade. The 
whole of Frederick of Prussia's Court was there on that 
memorable evening, and were I to live a thousand 
years, I shall never forget it. There might be seen all 
the beauty of Berlin ; dressed in the gaudiest fashion 
but still so elegant, and intermingled with them, glittei^ 
ing in a hundred places, the rich and costly uniform^ of 
some of Frederick's splendid gaardsmen. " Now, by 
St. Patrick," said I, " this is Paradise itself, and I shall 
soon be one of the angels ! " Springing out when ar- 
rived at the hotel, I asked immediately where I could 
see General O'Brien, to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction. Being told that he resided for the present at 
the palace, I merely wrote him word that a young coun- 
tryman of his, for whom he had some time before ob- 
tained a commission in the army, had arrived, and wish- 
ed to know where be might have the pleasure of calling 
on him. I received no answer ; but a short while after; 
setting lonesome enough in my room, some one knocked, 
and on opening the door, in marched half a dozen fine 
looking young men, all dressed in uniform, and ao ele- 
gant gray beaded old fellow following them. I was as- 
tonished at such a posse taking possession of the pre- 
mises so easily, and, said I, "Gentlemen, I imagine 
you have made a mistake, this is my room." " Sir," 
said one very sharply, " did you speak to me 7 " " Yea, 
sir, to you and all, you'll please to walk out! " " By 
George, that's good," said another, '* walk out, eh 7 " — 
and he immediately sat down. They all followed hia 
example. " Now, by the God that made me," I bel- 
lowed, " this is too much ! Villains, if you don't go of 
your own accord, you shall be made to go ! " " Sir, air. 
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] of all European Prinoet. Meetings tho general at the 

door, we were ushered into a large •paciooi hall, which 

was adorned in every part with silver ornaments most 

; beautifully wrought. The enormous chandelier which 

I hung in the middle, and into the globe of which a child 

, eight years old might easily have crept, weighed alone, 

some thousands of pounda of that precious metal. The 

musician's gallery and the framea of all the beaQtifbl 

' paintings and pictures which were large as life, and also 

thone of the immenfe mirrors, which were twelve feet 

; high, were all of the finest and purest silver. In fact, 

'the "tout ensemble" was magni6cent. Never was 

• the like seen before or since. Making our way through 

' the crowd of nobles that filled the apartment, we ap- 

' proached the king, who was the plainest dressed man 

j present. Requiring no aid from dress to exalt either 

his virtues or fame, he always wore immense riding- 

, boots which reached above his knees— his coat was of 



air," they all shouted, "you have called us villains, you 
ahall five ua satisfaction for this! " ** Satisfaction," I 
cried, ** ay, to every one of you, one after the other ; let 
us go out at once and settle this quarrel, for I am dam- 
nably insulted ! " Out we went, and having walked a 
little way from the town, ono of them pulled a pair of 
pistols from his pocket, which it seemed they had all 
pmpared, and coming up to me, he proceeded to load 
ihem. At this time I began to cool down a little and 
to think that the remark I had made in coming into the 
town, ** that I should soon he one of the angels," was 
nearer its accomplishment than ever, for in a few min- 
utes, seven men were to try their utmost to send my 
•oul to Heaven, by putting a pistol-ball through my 
body. " Sir," said one of them, " aa you are the chal- 
lenged party, you have a tight to choose the distance. 
What shall it be 7 Four paces ? " " Four paces," 
said I, in my anger, " bang such fighting as that ! no, 
no, sir, it ithall bo foot to foot, and pistol to pistol, and jldark brown cloth without any ornament whatever, ex- 
then God have mercy on our souls ! " " Tho distance jcepting two coarse worsted epaulets, and a large sur 
is short," he remarked, '* but I suppose it must be so. I'with the black ea^le of Prustsia embroidered on the 



Here, sir, is one of the pistolfl, hu* you must not fire un- 
til the signal ''one, two, three," is given; at "three," 
you are to fire." One of them seized the other pistol, 
and we stood within arm's length of each other. " One" 
was called, and my mind being made up to my fate, I 
was firm ; " two" was counted, and our pistols were at 
each other's heads. I was astonished at my own 
strength of nerve, for my hand never shook less in my 
lifo. For five minutes we stood in that deadly position, 
when the old gray headed fellow that I before mentioned 
sprung with a bound between us. " Love and cherish 
him, boys," he shouted, ** for he is one of us ! The 
true blood is in him, he is an Irishman to the core ! 
Henry, my brave fellow, forgive us ; we only did it to 
prove your courage, and now we know you to be a man. 
Let us all shake hands, and in future you may always 
depend on having a true friend in old General O'Brien." 
He introduced his companions as all my countrymen, 
and having returned to the hotel, we had a roaring 
night of it. Such, I found, was the proof all young 
Irish ofiicers were put to on joining their regiments. 

Three mornings after, I was awoke by my servant, a 
young lad I had brought from Killarney, crying " Mas- 
ter, master, get up ! here they are ; they are come." 
" What are^come, you rascal 7 " " The regimetUcUB to 
be sure, sir." " Lord," said I, sptinging out of bed, 
** are they here, let's see them ! " In about two hours I 
was rigged out in the full uniform of the first brigade of 
grenadiers. I was to be presented that morning at 



breast. He held in his hand the eternal three cornered 
hat, consequently, his fine benevolent countenance was 
entirely revealed. I was greatly amused on perceiving 
that he was surrounded by two or three dozen small 
dogs, of which he was very fond, and as I approached, 
out jumped one from his hat, which he soon whistled 
back by the name of Biehe. (The same litttle animal 
was afterwards taken with the king's baggage at the 
battle of Soor. The General Nadasti gave it to his 
wife, who was very sorry when it was returned. When 
Biche was brought back, Frederick was occupied wri- 
ting— *being put quietly into the room, she jumped upon 
the table and put her two fore paws round the king's 
neck, who actually shed tear^ at the proof of the little 
creature's affection.) My name being mentioned by 
General O'Brien, I made my bow—-" Ah," said the king. 
, " Irish by the name ; would to God there were more of 
them in my army ! It is composed, sir, of men from 
I every nation under the sun, and yet there are none who 
I are braver, or whom I can trust more than tho Irish." 
, ( A fact. ) I never felt more delighted than I did at that 
I splendid compliment paid to my countrymen by the first 
I general of the age. He then turned and introduced me 
' to his sister, the Princess Sophia Wilhelmina Margra- 
rine de Bareith. I cleared my throat preparatory to 
. making a speech, when she addressed me. " Let us 
I move back out of the crowd," she said, " for I wish to 
I have some conversation with you. I love to hear Irish- 
' men repeat the tales of their wild country ! " " Lady,'* 



eourt. What a terrible big looking fellow I was with jjaaid I, " have pity on me ! Since 1 have entered the 



the immense bear's skin hat on! And with it ofi^ — oh, 
ladies, sincerely do I bewail your sad lot; alas! how 
yon will weep when you come to refiect that yon have 
never even had a glimpse of me. I had looked into the 
loaded mutzle of a pistol when presented at me to take 
my life, without even winking, and yet now my heart 
beau like that of a school-girl when tripping to meet 
her lover at their first assignation. At last the awful 
hour arrived, and I started for tho palace, that splendid 
building, the superb decorations of which were the envy 



palace, not a word has struck my ear but was a compli- 
ment to roe or my countrymen. His Majesty himself 
has condescended to flatter me; but now my brain 
grows ditsy as I hear praise issue from your beautiful 
month. For mercy's sake, pity me ! " Her eyes flashed 
fire. " Good, Harry, my old fellow," thought I, " you 
have not yet forgotten the ' blarney.' " With a laugh of 
seeming indifierence, she replied, " You are compli- 
mentary—but tell me the cause of the quarrel you bad 
the other day, with some of your fellow officers ? I 
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hoard you were going to fi^ht teven of them ; you must 
have been mad." " Pretty nearly the same thing, lady ; 
bat you know, I v uppoie, the custom of my country is 
never to sleep over a quarrel, but generally settle it 
across a table, if pistols can be had. I should have 
done so then, but we might have been disturbed in this 
place, before either I or the others had been put hors de 
combat. But will your Grace be kind enough to tell 
me who those two beautiful creatures are standing there 
close behind U4 ? " ** They are the two wildest girls in 
the palace. Let me introduce you ? " And immedi- 
ately I was made acquainted with the Baronness de 
Fraoenfeld and Mademoiselle de Villeneure, the haugh- 
tiest and most wealthy heiress of Fiederick's Court. 
They were both eminently handsome; but as unlike 
each other as midnight and noon. The Baronness was 
rather short, with the smallest and prettiest little hands 
and feet in the world. Her hair was dark and glossy 
as the black-bird's wings, her countenance very pale, 
but lit up by two of the most sparkling eyes under the 
sun. She was beautiful, yet might by possibility be de- 
scribed : but her companion was lovely beyond all de- 
scription ' Somewhat taller than the other, no language 
can tell the effect of the noble proportions of her lovely 
form-~slight, but still round and voluptuous ; sL man 
might gar-e at her for all eternity, and the joys of Para- 
dise would be a Purgatory compared to his happiness. 
It were worth a lifetime to catch one look of her luxu- 
riantly braided brown hair, and large, dark blue eyes — 
such feeling and expression, such soul beamed forth at 
^very glance, that the moment you beheld them your 
peace of mind was gone for ever. The swan's down 
attached to an Emperor's robe is not softer or of a purer 
white than was her sweet face, and the bright tint 
which mantled in her cheek, would have led you to 
think Aurora's self had breathed upon her at her na- 
tivity, that she might always look young and fair. Such 
is no more than a feoble attempt at describing the be- 
ing who from that hour, became the point of attraction 
to which, all the aspirations and longings of my soul 



it had roamed o'er the whole globe in search of a some' 
thing, she knew not what. There was a want, a cra- 
ving in her bosom for somo one to rest her gentle affec- 
tions upon; and that want was fast embittering her 
mild disposition. A few more years of such a life and 
Agnes de Villeneure's lot would have been the most 
miserable under hea\'en, that of a disappointed and un- 
happy visionary. But a flourish of the wand of that 
blind lady— Fortune, saved her. Her father being pro- 
scribed for political rca^ions, had to 6ee his country ; 
and gathering an immense treasure of jewels and money 
he escaped into Prussia. The atmosphere of tlie Court 

, soon dispelled the gloom of Agnes' mind. • Her name, 

I in a short while, became proverbial as the loader in all 
that was gay and wild, and I beheld her at the age of 

' eighteen, the loveliest " maid of honor " to the queen, 
and the most courted belle in the country ! The king 
almost immediately retiring to review the troops, his 

I daily occupation, the levee was of course broken up. 



The ipemorable battles of Prague, Lignitz, Torgaa 
and Berlin, had been fought and won by Frederick's 
troops. The soldiers of Prussia had conquered almost 
every army in Europe. The famous " seven year war " 

I was ended, and I was Lieutenant General in the army, 
thcfugh but twenty-five years of age. With irregular 
steps I paced the marble pavement of one of the rooms 
in Frederick's palace of Sans-souci. The nemo of the 
place did not at all coincide with my state of mind, for 
my brain was racked by a thousand conflicting thoughts. 
That morning, with difEculty, I prevailed on the king 
to accept the resignation of my commission ; and now 
that he had done so, I half regretted it. The last feel- 
ing was gaining firm possession of my mind, when the 
door opened, and my eyes grew rooipt, and my heart 
Bounced with joy at the sight of the lovely girl that en- 
tered. The vision of the dying Mussulman when his 

' soul is released from this world by the sword of an Tnfi- 

I 

del, is not brighter than was that apparition to me ! As 
the heavens open to his view, the Turk, but imagines that 



pointed steady and true as the compass to the pole. I i he sees the Peri.4, with whom he is to dwell in future, 



afterwards heard her early histor)', which can be told in 
few words. Her mother dying when she was an infant, 
her father, Count de Villeneure, for years after, never 
quitted his fine old Baronial Castle which was on the 
banks of the Loire, in the South of sunny France. The 
education of his daughter being his only care, he pro- 
cored the first masters in the country to instruct her in 
all the various accomplishments which in those days it 
was considered necessary for well educated females to 
be perfect mistresses of. But unfortunately, she had 
no companion of her own age or sex with whqm she 
might converse familiarly or confidentially. Afraid to 
express her wild young thoughts before her strict old 
masters, for fear of being ridiculed, she would roam soli- 
tarily and alone through her wide paternal demesne, 
and under the shade of some venerable old oak, or by 
the shore of the swift*flowing Loire, she would give free 
scope to her wild melancholy thoughts. Her young 
imagination would, then, like some beautiful and gor- 
geous butterfly, glide from one subject to another, until 



congregated around the throne of God. But my vision 
was more than imagination — it M'as real— I both saw 
and felt my Peris, for Agnes de Villeneure was clasped 
to my bosom ! " Welcome, welcome, dearest Agnes, a 
thousand welcomes ! " " Thank you, Henrj*," she re- 
plied, " what joy to see you again ! But there ; let me 
go, now, you are always so furious ! Heavens, if my 
father were to see us in this situation, it would be oar 
ruin ! " " Ay, would it ! Curse him ; forgive me, Ag- 
nes, but mention not his name again it drives me mad. 
Listen ; I have settled a plan for our happiness, and it 
only requires your coneent to bring it to a successful 
end. Your fatlier, since our first acquaintance, has al- 
ways done his utmost to prevent our meeting, conse- 
quently he is opposed to the happiness of his child. 
Now, darling, you must give rae one more proof of tha( 
courage which it seems to me has never yet failed you. 
This very night you must leave your father, perhaps, for 
ever!" "Leave my father," cried the thunderstruck 
girl, " it is impossible! " " Agnes— then now we meet 
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for the last time ! This morning I threw up my com- 1| to view, what wa^ piipposed would be one of the (inefit 



miMion in the army, on purpo!»o to be free to fly with 
you, and the guerdon I get, is to be told * it i» impo^osi- 



deer huntR seen for years. In a short while n tremen- 
dous shout runs: alon^ the hill*. The deer had been 



ble! ' Fool, fool that I was! Yet it is the meet re- ij driven down from thi? woods. Sure enough about half 
ward worthy of the ambition of a soldier of fortuao, who a mile ahead of the dogs out sprung a noble buck from 
has dared to aspire to the hand of a Count's daughter! the thicker. Tosising his toll antlem high in i)ie air, 
But Agnes de Villencure, you must know that in my u for one second he snuffed the breeze in the direction of 
country, the blood that flows in the veins of a Clanmor> , his enemies, and (hen, with a bound, darted off at full 
ris, is considered rich enough to mingle with that of 'itpeed in an opposite direction. It was hard for the 
a Pnneess. But perhaps you consider my fortune as ', animal to escnpo, as the lake was completely surroanded 
not sufficient," I observed with a sneer; " by tho libo- , by hills, and the tops of them being covered with men, 
rality of Frederick, the Great, I nm rendered perfectly '} who, when the deer attempted to climb over and fly 
independent, so that can be no obstacle I " In j.hc pas- 1, through the country, drove him back ; of course be was 
sion of the moment I did not perceive the agony cxpre*- J! obliged lo continue his ro«r«»e which lay winding around 
sed on her countenance, as I uttered those rash and un- |j the foot of the mountain. The cry was given ; the hunts- 
feeling complaints. But ot tho last remark, she tot- ^ man's horn suncj loud and cheerily, and away went the 
tered, and reeling half way across the apartment, fell jj hounds* in full pursuit. The spurs were immediately 
across a large fauteuile, nearly insensible. " God ! " I j| rowel deep in the horses' sides, and with a wild " view- 
exclaimed, " I have ruined her !" Raving with fear, I L hollo" the huntsmen started after. It was a grand 
threw myself on my knees and begged, with tears ond ' sight to behold from a boat on the lake. From the 
a thousand expressions of repentance and grief, that she i; same plnce you might see tho panting buck, bis head 
would forgive mo. *' Oh. Agnes, I conjtiro you," I i| thrown entirely back from the weight of his antlers and 
cried, " by the love I have borne for you, and which is || the speed at which he went. Then not far behind, the 
lasting as eternity ; I implore and beg, by all that you :\ dogs following in full cry, who, as they "gave tongue " 
care for in this world or the next, that you will speak in pas^^ing the rock named tho " Eagle's Nest" almost 
one word to me ! Say you but forgive 'me, and as long " started at tho sound themselves had made," the echo 



as I have breath, I will bless you for it!" The sweet 
girl, leaning forward, im|>rintcd a long fervent kiss upon 



was so loud : 'twas a<; the baying of a thousond hounds. 
Then last, though not least, cntne the fifty huntsmen 



my burning forehead, and immediately wo were at peace. ;' dressed in full costume, iheir horses all covered with 
That night she fled with me from Sans-souci I ! foam, for they hod to ride at the hardest rate of that 

— !| proverbially hnrd hunting countrj'. At length the weo- 

A merrier or more sprightly note never resounded i, ried slag took lo the lake, but that fatal deed was its 
through Sherwood Forest from the celebrated bugle of ; I ruin. As it paissed one of the boats, a man cut its 
Robin Hood, than was heard on a lovely September ,, throat with a brond knife. It wm immediately towed 
morning to send its echo acrn^is the green glen of Kil- ashore, and it^ wide-spreading antlers being separated 
larney. The reveille sounded mellow and clear from from its head, were presented, as a mark of esteem, to— 
the huntsman's horn, giving warning to all laggards that whom, think you, gentle reader? To your old friend, 
the sun was showing his bonny face over the mountain , Henry Clanmorri-?, who that day week had returned 
tops. Directly the whole country seemed alive with . with his young and lovelv bride, Agnes, to rei-ide for the 
human beings. Countrymen might be seen in himdreds i remainder of his days, in his native glen, the banks of 



the Lakes of Killamey. 
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making their way up the steep until the lops of the hills 

all around tho lake were completely covered by them. 

As yet, the night mist had not left the lake and foot of 

the mountain ; all was (os, below. But, soon, the sun 

dissipating the vapor which lay on the water, revealed 

the gayest sight ever mortal beheld. In one place I Imay not fligh, I wilinot weep, I daro not talk of jrrief. 

might be seen crowds of females dressod in their Tlie pleasure was a moment's apnco, the pain nhnll be •» brief. 

best attire, with new caps, and bright colored rib- I "t^ornmy^elf. tliai I.hould think of all I hopodfrom ihce, 

- J i_ 11 f r fl '•! • I. L The world hath brilliant promise vol, ki£t MO wiorf/rfVx<?* for me. 

bands and hanakercnicf« Haunting gaily in the bree/e ; 

they were all getting o« board small boats and pushing ■ 'JJ' '*'"! ™J "/'*' " ^'^"^ '***' *'""" '*"*' "'*'"^'-'' ''"'*^" **"• 
^i ,1 fLii r«,_. , , Above the brokeo monuments of peace, and beautv ffODO; 

ofl from the shore of the lake. Then beyond, a number ^^^^^^^ r^^^,„^„^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^.^ j.^^^ ^^^ - ^^^^ ^^^^ 

oC men were led on, shoutmg and hurraing, by about a ' 'Tis not the first that moulders there, but it ahall be the to«l. 

dozen pipers, who had struck up in their loudest strains ^^.^^ ^^,y^ , ^^^, j „„j ^,^„ ^^ ^^.^ ^,^„ ^^ ^ 1^^^ ^^^^ 

the famous tune of " Gairy Owen." Beyond them, ; with even a pasaing thought, of all, that I romember now. 

again, appeared about fifty gentlemen, mounted on stout , , Still be to those, who know thee not, what thon canat brigbtlj 

Kerry hunters, and all dressed in the sporting colors of \ '****• 

rod and green. Then came the huntsman himself at i *'^' '*'""^ " "*"• certainty, and lost a pleasant dream. 

the head of at least sixty couple of stag-hounds who l! But fare thee well ; the world is wide, our paths diverging far, 

were kept in order by five or six " whippers in." In j t!t^ y*'; ] tu", to gaxe on thee, » on n setting star, 

,,,,-., J - LI- . : That coldly, calmly, ailpntly, in radiance lone, will thine 

fact, all people for miles round were fast assembling to ^^ ^^^^^ ,^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^.^^ 

be present at the rejoicings going on at Killarney, and > siAmr. 
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fere but one word with you in tba peace and soli Hide of 
a scene like this, to the glitter of festivity, or the tumult 
of the dance." 

" Seiffnior," said Isabel, " the resolution of a father 
frequently decides the daughter'rt choice, you should 
have recollected that that choice has Ix'en made, before 
Fiw entered life with prospects mora promising than j; your present importunity exposed you to the displeasure 
Edwin Mortimer; and few have more fatally expericn-j of the one, or a second refusal from the other." 
oed that delusive happiness arising from indulgence,'! "Am I then rejected!" cried Alessandro, the passion 
and roeana to gratify ir. Nobly descended — heir to a^ of his Southern race soflfusing his countenance, and 
large estate, he powessed every opportunity for ffood or'' flashing from his eyes; " is the humilialioji of a lover 
evil, and while his heart, naturally virtuous, inclined to i to be met with contempt, and his entreaties to be repel- 
the former, the misguided strenjjth of his passions de- J'^fl »« tho wave by the rock, with sullenness and indif- 
termined him to the latler. Scarcely emerged from ference? Woman, know that the sun of our South, 
boyhood, hia countenance po*>»essed that vi-orous. bloom ^^^ile it kindles love, inflames our hatred. Away, then, 
which seldom survives the years of adoloscencp. nnd i to your fair English stripling, wed him, hand and heart, 
which the cares and difficulties of age, as easily nftacp, [ ^"^ "^y '""^S^ '^^'^^ ^»»""' y^" '^^ *^° *^*«^' *"<* '"X '^• 
as the finger brushes the down from the flower. Though j ^©nfiro mutter in the marriage benediction." 
but twenty, having spent his years hitherto in the roun- ' So unsuspected the event, and t>o confused her pcr- 
try, his figure had acquired that manly developemeni ceptions, that the Italian'* imprecation conveyed no 
derived from the athletic sports of the Cold. How soon | imniedialo impression ; and it whs only reflection which 
that nervous frame was toq.iiver with the nervousness of ^"^'>' di«<-^«'*'«d the ominous extent of revenge, and her 
debauch, and the vivid glow of youth to fade as rapidlv, incapability of averting it. The language was equivo- 
ai the healthy tone of body and mind which it indica- , ^*'' '^"^ "^^ shuddered when she thought that the mo- 
^ ' ment of revenge involved equally the happiness of Ed" 

During the college recess, with the permission of his '] ''^'« ''"^ ^»«r '^^^•"- ^""^^"^ ^^^ influence of this appre- 
fiilher, he came to London, on a visit to Sir Everard tension, pale and trembling, he met her returning 

H , a wealthy baronet. The latter had a lovelv ' t^irough the corridor, and to his repeated inquiries aa 

daughter, whose mind, and fascinating manner had,' , '<> ^h« ^^^use of her emotion, he only received the vague 
upon a former occasion, made a deep impre^^ion upon i •'^"^ unsatisfactory replies of an excited mind. Upon 
the memory of Edv^in. Their temporary separation, ^^^^ return to the ball-room, the warmth and gladoeat 
with that perversity natural to young hearts, by the ex- pervading the countenance of each, evinced the inUsr 
ciieroent of hope, had increased their artachm'ont, and ; ruption her momentary absence had occasioned 



The 



iheir anticipated union based upon a parity of rank and 
met with the approbation i»f their rosportivo parents. 



interview she determined to preserve a secret. 

A few evenings succeeding the above event, Edwin 



Upon Edwin's arrival in the city, a brilliant fete was '] was returning from the theatre in company with young 
given by the Baronet to welcome lii^ intended son-in-l' Stanley, a college-chum, with whom he resided in the 
law. It was summer, and a temporary addition had [ city. They were detained for a long time in the box- 



been made to the house in the form of a grotto, in which 



lobby by the dense crowd, when they were joined by 



flowers were so artfully disposed as to represent the sea- Ale'i^andro, the Italian. The latter being intimate with 
Rons. A beautiful statue of Egeria ornamented the Stanley, an introduction ensued, and during the ordina- 
centre aa the presiding deity, and the classic beauty of ry sahitntion, Edwin almost shrunk before the mingled 
the spot might have betrayed the imagination into the expressions which kindled in the stranger's eye. As 
idea that it wa« the place of meeting between that god- , they proceeded, he was, however, fnsfcinaced by that 
dessand the Roman monarch. A row of variegated lamps graceful ease, amounting to dignity, which bo eminently 
twined with the leaves, diffused over the scene a soft ^ marks the Continentalist* of Europe. The topics tum- 
and reposing light. ' ed on various subjects, when the Italian proposed, with 

The drawing room was crowded* and Isabel, oppres- an indifferent manner, a retreat to a well known honae 
•ed by the brat, had withdrawn to the grotto; she was ! of gambling repute in the vicinity. 
reclining against the pe<lestal of the statue, when she j '* You will excuse w«," replied Stanley ; '* after Kean't 
was startled by a footstep, whose slow and cautious \ Othello, the spirit seeks to recover its former tone by 
tread announced it as that of one .who desired conceal-' repose, rather than additional excitement." 
ment. A man, whose bold and swarthy countenance ** Your friend, Mr. Mortimer," rejoined Alessandre, 
marked him an Italian approached, seized her hand | " can have no objection to accompany me V* 
passionately, and in tones of strong emotion besought "His movements," answered Stanley, "are at his 
her to remain. 



" Isabel," he cried, " hear me— aT>d but once. I have 
loved yon, and that love has met with coldness from you i 
and discouragement from your father. By his command 
you know I dare not mingle with these revellers to-night, 



own disposal." 

The proposition w6s one of novelty to Edwin, as well 
as the scene it led him to anticipate. Reared in the 
country, the desperate chances of the table and its vicis- 
situdes, which, by a single card may lose or retrieve a 



judge, then, of the strength of that passion which pre- ' fortune, were to him matters of specalation, wonder 
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and doubt. Hefeltconsciousof error in complying with 'the impoasibiUty of representing the stragfrles of pes- 
the request, but that thirst for novelty common to youth < sion, the tears, the imprecations, the tones of recollec* 
gratiBed too frequently at the expense of happiness and I tire fondness, and the thrilling bursts of frenzied jealou- 
jodgment, induced him to consent and accompany the i sy, which pervade the character with fearful rapidity, 
Italian. I through the delicate and subdued medium of music. 

They walked on, their silence interrupted only by | He also alluded to the very bizarre idea of a man com- 



easual remarks, till Alessandro stopped before a buil- 
ding, whose extent and magnificence would justly mark 



mitting suicide in the act of singing, whose very asso- 
ciations destroy the solemnity on the part of the actor, 



it as the residence of nnbililyj rather than the Hell and vraisemblance with the audience. He concluded 

where Fraud held her midnight orgies, where the pangs by observing that Otello was a mere burlesque of 

of conscience, the groans of despair, the blasted in | Othello. 

youth and depraved in age, realized the "weeping and !| Mortimer's attention was particularly attracted by 

wailing" of a future existence. i a very young man, whose youth and inexperience com- 

The necessary sign demanded by the guard within, was I peted successfully with the arrs of more practised gam- 

given by the Italian, the heavy iron bolt was withdrawn, . blcrs. A trivial stake had been rewarded with very 

and Alessandro entered, followed by his wretched and disproportioned gain, and the animated joy of the win- 

unconscious victim. The interior fully corresponded ner's countenance, was strongly contrasted with the 

with the outward aspect of the building, but the glitter | disappointment of his unsuccessful antagonists. The 

from the suspended chandeliers, reflecting and multiply- j piake was a second time mnde,and with similar success, 

ing every object in the surrounding mirrors— the rich- 1 Mortimer, with that spirit of competition natural to 

ness and luxury of the furniture, dazzling the eye and ; youth, longed to join the party; but as he reflected for 

inviting the senses, yet in which taste seemed predomi- ' a moment on the revolutions of chance, and beheld the 



nant over the mere prodigality of wiealih ; ail combined 
formed a scene so brilliant and bewildering to the no- 
vice, that, like the regal robe of Cleopatra, it concealed 
the viper whose poison was death. 

Yet, like many an "empty pageant" of earth, they 



excited expressions of those engaged, he felt as though 
he were embarking on a stream deceptive in its Iran* 
quillity, but concealing numberless eddies and whirl- 
pools. Conscious of his weakness, and anxious to re- 
sist the fascination, he turned from the table : the Ita- 



who seemed to share the pride and glitter of conquest lian was by his side. 



only filled the ranks of defeat, and were even now suf- 
fering the pangs of disgrace. As Mortimer carelessly 
sauntered from table to table, he felt, as ho gazed upon 



'* The mind must seek, Mr. Mortimer," he observed, 
in a careless manner, " for excitement ; the bright glance 
of a woman may be forgotten in the brighter one which 



the quick end startling eye, wandering from man to man, I succeeds it ; the wine-cup is hated for its degradation, 
and recognizing opponents alike in all; the quivering! nnd satiety; but the interest of the table never flags, 
hand, scarce able to raise the card which bore fortune '■ and failure forms only an additional incentive for repea- 
or ruin, the fixed and ashy features, the swollen veins of l' ted effort." 



the forehead, that bespoke the working of the brain, 
and palpitation of the temples; he felt with increased 
delight the tranquillity of his own mind, for which even 
the magnitude of the stake were nn insufficient pur- 
chase. The young and gay were already marked with 
premature care, and the old by habit seemed reckless 
of their course, and determined on its pursuit either to 
fortune or beggary. 

Alessandro sauntered round exchanging salutations 
and pleasantries with those who were disengaged in 
play, and intent only on watching the despair and mise- 
ry of others. But however engaged in conversation his 
eye seemed instinctively to wander towards Mortimer, 
who stood as unconscious of the expression of that 
glance, as the bird hovering in the air is of the shaft 
whose flight has marked it. 

"Is he rich ?" asked one., of the Italian, as the latter 
eyed him. 

"So I understand," was the reply; "but for that I 
care not. It is not gold I want," he continued, mut- 
tering, " should it fall thick as rain. It is " he 



"Your argument is granted," rejoined Mortimer; 
"the only danger is the excitement may lie exoeasive,. 
and, like the opium-eater who seeks for supernatural 
creations of the fancy, the habit may lead to stupidity 
nnd insensibility." 

They separated upon that evening, and Mortimer 
slowly returned home, reflecting nn the many melancho- 
ly examples of youth, who, relying on the inatable 
chances of goming, had sacrificed certainty to fortune, 
blighted their prospects, and disgraced their families. 

" How many," thought he, "lias the accursed habit 
irreparably ruined ; how many a premature grave has ic 
dug, and dragged on by quick but irreparable steps from 
vice to vice, those for whom lifo was happiness, and it* 
career the path of honor. The gambler has become th« 
forger, and then follow the fetters, the prison, and the 
terrors of solitude, too soon to be exchanged for ih* 
busy hum of the gazing and execrating mob. Hit sail 
goes down while it is yet day, and not a tear lameatt 
the cloud which dims its setting." But while be ihut 



endeavored to fortify himself by argument and exanplOt 
checked himself, and biting his lips with on efibrt to { he felt himself irresistibly attracted by the hopes ef sue- 
subdue his passion, he changed the topic whose pre- 1 cess, resembling the victim, who, fascinated by the 
sence had excited it. He spoke in raptures of Kean's glare of the serpent's eye, forgets the \'enom andtreacb- 
Othello, and though an Italian, whose national drama is ery which give it brightness. His thoughts thett wan- 
chiefly censtituted by opera, he perfectly coincided with ;, dercd to Isabel, and he felt his resolution of lesiManca 
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confirmed, if not by the danger of indulgence, at least 
by the love he bore her. 

Alessandro freqaeotly Tisited Mortimer and Stanley, 



others, in the lapse of a short period, became a princi- 
pal actor in the drama. 
As their intimacy increased, and the fluctuations of 



and the l.tMr could not .void observing his marked at- I gambling made them partner, in the hazardous parsai^ 

tentiODS to his friend, which he mistook for that friend- ' "•«» l*'""' <«epo»itories of iheir mutual secret, and 

.hip so frequently contracted between similar dispo.i- ,f«««"e»- There was however one ctrcumstance which 

. - . J. , . , ij^_ Tu-.;- ^^««^..ao appeared unaccountable to Mortimer, namely, the un- 

tions, often as indissoluble as sudden. Their conversa- ■ rr ^ . , ,. /. , . i 

, , , ... .. ^.,, ^r willingness of the Italian to visit at his house, though 

tion was various and desultory, enriched on the part ol i » ' ■ 



the Italian by many remarks on English literature, pro- 
ving not only an extent of knowledge, but power and 
originality of mind. It was however with pain he re- 
marked the dcKterity with which he uniformly introdu- 
ced the subject of gambling, the fictitious allurements 
with which he invested it, and the manifest influence it 
exercised on the young and unsuspecting Mortimer. 
Night after night, he repaired to the favorite haunt, de- 
riving an interest from the inexhaustible excitement of 
its chances, and disregarding the pale visage, the dim 
and glassy eye, and all those warnings and indications 

6f an abandoned fate, with the »ame indifference with , ;;-Jp--.;-^--~;-'~-;;^;;;^ ~ 

which we regard the contemplation of danger when in ^,^^ ^,^^^^^ .^ ^^^^ alienated from the tie. and duties 
the enjoyment of safety. Mortimer was independent ^^ ^^^ ^,^^ affections of a wife were lavished on 



frequently invited. He was too proud to look on her 
again who had rejected him, and his purpose was to 

revenge on the wife through the husband. 

1^ ft « • ft • 

Two years had elapsed since the introduction of 
Alessandro to Mortimer, during which the former had 
ceaselessly, and too successfully " plied the work," and 
the latter had become bound to society, from which he 
was daily detaching himself, by the new tie of father. 
Already had the ruddy glow of youth and health been 
efiuced by the workings of care, and the firmness of tho 
hand been anticipated by the premature infirmities of 



and liberal, he regarded gambling not as a means for 
increasing his wealth, but a fashionable pursuit, but 



one whose heart was never more to respond to them. 
\V)ulo these secrets were passing, Isabel received the 



wUh the sanguine temperament of youth, the fairer side j.^„^^._^^ ,^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ anonymous source :- 
alone presented it^slf, while loss it, despa.r, de.titut.on ! „ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ,^ ,^^^ ^ sociely-you«elf and child, but 
and crime, lay concealed, like the serpent , fold, co.led ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^.^^ ^ ^ .^ ^^ 

one within the other. Alessandro, the tempter, was !,j.ke».and as unfortunate in losing them. It u not 



constantly by hia side, while his attentions, accomplished 
manners, and the rich versatility of his conversation co- 
operated in leading him to that precipice where reason 
abandoned him, and invisible hands were ready to plunge 
him headlong. 

The wedding day was at length appointed, and Isabel 
was a bride. As the priest pronounced the blessing, 
and denounced the attempt of man to separate those 



merely that his fortune is gone, but his name is tarnished, 
and his credit irretrievable. Ruin does not merely over 
shadow him, but yourself; yes yourtelf; whatever be 
his fate, should it be the dungeon or the scafiold, if you 
feel as a wife, there you must follow him. Oh ! it will 
be a glorious place for a couple, young and beautiful ae 
ye are, to interchange those sentiments stronger in the 
hour ef adversity, like flowers in a sandy soil, to feel their 
growth checked and blighted by the icy atmosphere of 



whom God unites, a thrill shot through her frame, and ;i ^ ^^-^^^^ ^„j ^ j^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ innocent gambols 
her mind became a prey to dark and desperate omens, !^^f ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^1^ ^^pj^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 



she recalled the mysterious words of the Italian, ma 
king the marriage-blessing a mockery and a curse. 
The bridal party were retiring to the carriage in wait- 
ing, bat amid the crowd which surrounded them, con- 
spicuous alike by his figure, and his nobility of bearing, 
•be observed the Italian, his cold salute mocked the 
congratulations it was intended to convey, and his eyes 
flashed with a sinister light, which plainly said that he ; 
had neither forgotten his words, nor relinquished his in- 
tention of fulfilling them. 

The intimacy between Mortimer and the Italian in- 



husband's curses. Choose, now, save him if you please 
from all this, from my grasp, for you can." It concluded 
with fictitious initials, and stating time and place for 
a meeting. 

Though Isabel observed a strong change in the man- 
ner and appearance of her husband, and discovered in 
the letter a reference to its cause, she disregarded it, 
trusting to the candor of domestic intercourse for its so- 
lution. ** Will you not tell me, dear Edwin," she said, 
as he hod one evening returned late from his resort, 
" will you not tell me what has changed you ; your eyes 



ereSMod, they became inseparable, and the interest of j ^re wild and fixed, your voice hollow, and your handi 
the gaming table was the chain he was flinging around , tremble ; do tell me," she continued, twining her armi 



his nnconscious victim. 

As they were loitering around the tables one evening, 
the Italian with that indifference which baflled all suspi- 



round his neck. 

"Do not ask me. Nothing," he muttered India- 
tinctly. Had he then made a faithful wife participant 



cion, challenged Edwin to the table; and, well prac- ' in the secret, he would have been saved from ruin, 
tised in the snares with which novices are entrapped, \ and the honor of his house unimpaired, 
permitted him to rise a winner to a considerable amount. | It were tedious as uninteresting to recapitulate the 
Repeated success only increased the fascinations of the | nightly details of a gambler's Ufe, the desperation of the 
pursuit, and tho unfortunate Mortimer who had entered I stake, perhaps his all, the agony of hope with which he 
merely as a spectator of the chances and passions of li watches the turn of a card which gives him wealth or 
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ruin, the decire to live, or the shame which feeks to | 
bury itself in the self*sought grave of the suicido. Suf- 
fice it for the interest of the narrative if it passes on to ! 
that last tremendous " hazard of the die " when the '< 
gaunt form of beggary stalks like the guardian deity of, 
the gambler's ''hell/' and his wife and children rise in 
indistinctness before him, imploring rescue from a fate 
his rashness weaves for them. 

Such were the images which flashed on Mortimer's 
mind, as with a pale and haggard brow, and hand con- ■ 
vulsively clenched, whose tremor mocked the artificial [ 
strength it exhibited ; he sate \%atching the Italian deal- 1 
ing the cards. His fortune had been won, and Wei- '■ 
sandro, with the courtesy of a gambler, and to make his , 
revenge more sure, proposed he should play on credit, > 
and had already received some I. O. U'sfrom Mortimer. 
The wretched man started from his seat, and with diffi- 
culty tottering to a splendid sideboard laden with every : 
sort of intoxicating stimulus, filled a cup of wine, andj 
drained it to the bottom. The dark eye of the Italian | 
flashed with malevolence as passing his eye from Morti- 1 
roer to his hand, he remarked the ghastliness of the one, ' 
and the success awaiting him in the other. | 

*• Come, Mr. Mortimer," he said hypocritically, '' the | 
cards wait us ; such moments as these are precious ; I 
swear they might give or lose us fortune." 

" Stay yet a moment," rejoined Mortimer, as he 
grasped for support the sideboard, and passed his hand 
across bis forehead, whence' flowed the hot and clammy 
drops of perspiration; ''stay but a moment" — and 
dropping his voice—" soon, too soon, I will be yours." 
He tottered toward the table, seizing his cards, read his 
fate. They dropped from his hands, and clasping them 
to his face, ho muttered *' ruin — disc^race forever. 

" It is but chance," exclaimed Alessandro. 

"It is a damned conspiracy," roared Edwin, start- 
ing to his feet, his eyes flashing preternatural glare, 
his whole frame distended, and his arm raised me- 
nacingly at the Italian — "it is a damned conspiracy, 
and you the traitor; you, whose words have seduced me 
to this, have blasted and beirgared me for ever; you — 
you— damned villain" — and as he spoke, clenching his 
hand across the table, he felled the Italian to the ground. 
The latter was up on the instant, and with his hand on 
his sword, had it half-drawn to avenge the blow, when, 
parties from the other tables attracted by the violence 
of Mortimer, rushing forward, interposed. i 

" It is needless now, sir," said Alessandro, to demand '■ 
explanation fur this. If you were not content to lose, , 
you should not have exposed yourself to the chancps of the - 
game. I have won, and by the heaven above us, the debt | 
shall be paid, or " — he checked himself. The crafty man ; 
sought not the life of Mortimer, for through its hag- 
gard continuance could he hope to avenge the wrong he 
had sustained from Isabel, and assert the power suc- 
cessful vengeance gave him. " Do you dispute the ' 
debt," exclaimed the Italian, fixing his keen eye on Mor- 1 
timer, and his hand resting on his half-drawn sword, i 

*' Devil— devil, I will pay thee all, retorted Mortimer, i 
were it with my blood . But I tcill have drop for drop.'"' \ 

And as tliey gazed menacing]}- at each other, their forms j 



dilated, their eyes swollen and fiery, and their attitndM 
those of indignation and defiance, they aptly personated 
fiends who knew the eternal retribution which awaited 
them after the ghastly strife they mutually defied. They 
separated; Alessandro triumphant; he already saw 
Isabel at his feet imploring for her husband ; and Morti* 
mer a beggar, his wife and child degraded, the bright 
visions of youth for ever dimmed, and its green and flow- 
ery path trodden, withered, and blasted. 

Mortimer did not return home that night ; with the 
humiliation of conscious dis^ace he wandered froa 
street to street, and sate down for rest on the cold stone. 
What were his thoughts f W ho can paint them f Yean 
of suffering, penury, perhaps famine, for which even 
Eternity itself seemed a preferable exchange. And then 
the dark and fathomless eternity, like a mighty ocean 
canopied with the thunder-cloud, spread itself before 
him ; and ever and anon in the stillness of that night 
"curses not loud but deep " rose from its myslerioua 
womb with the sudden dash of the waves that flinf 
fragments of the wreck on shore, and seem to say, " this 
is all our rapacity has spared ; " and forms rising from 
its mysterious darkness singled him alone from thou- 
sands of the trembling and the guilty for their frown and 
reproach, but louder far " than this, than these, than 
all " rose the deep unbending voice of conscience, whose 
warnings pealed on him like the last trump upon the 
guilty, and whose dusky images of horror seemed te 
clothe themselves in that " palpable darkness " which 
Omnipotence spread over the land of its denunciatione. 
He felt himself a Cain, a wanderer, though bis brow 
shrunk not with the brand of murderer ; universal law of 
outlawry was realized in the shame which prevented him 
seeking the shelter even of his own walls. And then 
his wife and child. How could he meet in the aagnish 
of bis di$>grace and abasement her whom he had twom 
before his God to cherish in honor and obedience, her 
whom the familiarity and intercourse enjoined by the 
nuptial tie should have made participant of his joys and 
sorrows? How could he look on her whom he had 
known ministered to by wealth and luxury now penni- 
less, perhaps houseless, and worse-— degraded ; and a« 
Conscience plied her task, his mind rapidly passed from 
Isabel to that innocent and young existence whose in- 
fant lips could scarcely falter " father," whose stream of 
life rising in sunshine and tranquillity, was so soon to bo 
darkened by the clouds, and swept by the tempeet. 
These— these were the images which goaded him, -end 
as the icy thought of suicide shot through his mind, and 
thrilled to his very core, clasping his hands, and kneel- 
ing on the cold dump stone, he prayed to that power 
which sceeth in secret, that if he must drain this cup of 
misery and bitterness, the penalty might lie with him in 
his grave, and not extend itself to his wife and child. 

As he was rising fiom his knees, trembling and infirm, 
one of the patroles of the night approached him. The 
wretched man could but utter—" Water— one drop, for 
God's sake. I'm famishing— famishing." It was 
brought to him, he drained it. His burning fever waa 
abated, but cold leaden drops stood on his brow. That 
brow f how changed. That high intellectual front now 
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a pny to the debasing thoughts of disgrace and self- 
nun, tbo veins swollen like cords, and the palpitation of 
forer throbbing in his temples; that face whose fea- 
tures once wore the noble impress of thought and refine- 
ment» haggard and farrowed with the finger of despair > 
and all the work of a temptation which resolution could 
have resisted, and a moment's better judgment conquer- 
ed and despised. 

. But all the horrors of his situation seemed insignifi- 
east to his honorable and sensitive mind, when he ro- 
eollected that he was in tl^ power of a remorseless ene- 
my, andr worse, that though he had lost all his fortune, 
he was still his debtor to a large amount. Whence was 
he to derive the means of this liquidation. He was 
ashamed to demand assistance from his family, as such 
- an event would avow the course he had pursued. He 
had pledged himself to liquidate that obligation, and 
though a challenge should succeed, he was determined 
•• a man of honor to observe it. Yet means could be ob- 
tained but from one source. Oh ! how imperceptible 
the gradations of vice. That source was — Foigery. 
Tes, Edwin Mortimer, the proud, the high-bom, the 
wealthy^ was now approaching the goal of crime. 
He saw the terrors of the prison, the grim and 
spectral forms of incarcerated crime, he heard the 
nidoight moan of remorse, the vain and futile prayer 
that the bonds might be loosed, and the criminal libe- 
rated to light and life ; but all were inadequate to deter 
him from his resolution as long as the Italian was his 
enemy, and debt, galling debt, left him in bis power, 
and at the hazard of crime and the exposure of the pri- 
son, he determined to liberate himself from those bonds 
whose " iron had already entered his soul." 

That long and sleepless night, as the young mother 
hong over her innocent babe, whose peaceful dreams 
fearfully contrasted with her own fears and bodings, 
who can portray the agony vriih which the straining ear 
through the grave-like silence of the night, hung on every 
sound, endeavoring to construe it into the footsteps of 
the ill-fated and expected Mortimei ? Who can speak 
the yearning of that mother's breast as she watched her 
babe, pondering on its embryo fate whether for good or 
ill, and longed to disenthrall her own mind among those 
iair and ideal regions whither it was borne on the wings 
of its own innocent dreamings ? And aa she turned 
fnm the fairy speculations which beguiled her infant's 
sleeping moments to the destiny of gloom and danger 
which the presaged for her husband, she felt the ezqui- 
site truth of the psalmist's exclamation amid the cares 
and fever of life, " Oh ! that I had wings like a dove, for 
then would I flee away and be at rest." 

Long and sleepless was that night to Isabel, while 
her anxious mind revolved a thousand excuses for his 
absence, which fear, and the recollection of his demea- 
nor disenchanted as soon as they were formed. Could 
he have forgotten her, or exchanged her for the arms of 
another 1 Her own innocence and fidelity spurned the 
suggestion. Could he have been snared in the threats 
which were denounced in the anonymous letter ? He 
might. But how to discover the agent, or the extent of 
the injury baffled her ingenuity. He might yet be saved. | 
21 " 



I To this she clung with the ardor of a wife. What 
I will not woman dare in the hour of danger ? With the 
desperation of the sinking crew she will cling to the 
shattered raft, till the tempest whelms, or steers it into 
port. Already had that once happy fireside been devo- 
ted, the young and beautiful mother marked for the 
stripes of affliction, and that sleeping infant thoughtless 
and innocent, doomed to orphanage, ere yet it eould 
well pronounce the author of its existence. 

We return to Mortimer. The shades of night were 
rapidly passing away, and the cold and dewy dawn suc- 
ceeded. A wanderer indeed ; he had an home, but he 
dared not look on it again, and be felt its doors doubly 
barred against him, from the fearful resolution of crinae 
he had adopted. This day was to decide his fate, and 
the morning-sun which seemed to gladden those he met, 
recalled to him only the dark and dismal images of de- 
spair and crime. With a xniod sensitive and honorable , 
he felt he could not challenge the Italian till the liqui- 
dution of the debt, and this he was determined on ac- 
complishing. 

As the day advanced, he retired to an hotel, and 
drew the check for the required amount. It was drawn 
in the name of a wealthy merchant, with whose signa- 
ture, from the associations of business, he was well, too 
well acquainted. It was honored, and the proceeds 
transmitted to the Italian with the accompanying lines : 

"Had I demanded satisfaction for the irreparable 
wrong you have done mc, before I httd discharged the 
debt, a paltry and malignant mind might have charged 
me with a desire to evddo the latter. Enclosed you 
will find the amount of my losses (I ctinnot term them 
debts of honor) and deeming myself relieved from any 
feelings of conventional delicacy, demand that meeting 
which is due to me as a ruined man, husband, and fa- 
ther. Deny me a fair and open encounter, and you may 
yet-fall by the assassin ; for, by the world, my ruin shall 
be answered by your blood." MaKTiUKR. 

The billet was despatched, and his feelings were 
comparatively lightened ; he was determined to abide 
the probable discovery and exposure of his crime, but 
cared not, if first, the Italian (the instigator of it) fell 
by his hand. 

But the Italian was too subtle for the honorable, high- 
minded Mortimer ; when he received the money and the 
challenge, he guessed the criminal source from whieh 
the former was derived ; and anticipating the course of 
the law, felt that the apprehension of Mortimer would 
prevent their meeting. 

After an absence of two days, the wretched man 
sought his home. But " the wretched have no Aoms." 
The tender caresses of a wife are vainly lavished on one 
whose heart has forgptten the throb of domestic associa- 
tions, her voice that; once was music, falls with a dull 
and listless sound ^.the blunt and deafened ear, and 
the sportive gambols of the thoughtless babe are gratis- 
less and unnatural to him whose retrospections turn not 
to the innocence of his early days, but the guilt of his 
more advanced years. 

Such were the feelings with which he entered that 
home ! Isabel, weak with anx tety and watching, shriek- 
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md as the gazed on the wreck which a few short hoori 
had aaade of hiniy whose presence was once light and 
happiness to her. *' My wife," he cried, as she clang 
to him, his utterance choked, and his breast heaving 
^ih Tiolence ;— " I am a wretch, no more worthy of 
your care. I have ruined you— end— that — child." He 
sank upon the sofa, and buried his face in his hands. 

• " Tell me that you lore me still," rejoined Isabel, <^ and 
I forgive you all. Whatever be your lot, I will share 
ft; labor— shame." 

** No— no — not that," exclaimed Mortimer, convuls- 
edly startftig from his seat; I could bear any doom 
save that. Wretch that I am, I have dug my own 
grave, there let me lie; I will not drag thee down with 
me ; I would not have thee, Isabel, shed one tear upon 
toy cold and withered sod." 

" Talk not of death," cried the fond wife, clinging to 
liim more earnestly, "you are young^-you have ties to 
live for**you are a husband— « father." As she spoke 
•he raised her infant to him. The wretched man looked 
on it for a moment, and snatching it from her, kissed 
and wept upon it. 

" Tes," he said, after a pause, looking on it fond- 
ly, and speaking with difficulty through his tear6 ; " I 
most shortly leave thee— 'leave thee, my child— even | 
now when thy tender years demaud my care. But thy j 
mother will be good and kind to thee — she will watch 
over, and pray for thee — prey— that thou mayest not re- 
eemble thy sire. Oh ! God," he continued wildly, " that 
my corse should blight thee also, and that men should 

point at thee as the son of " His voice " stuck in 

his throat*' as he mused on the epithet which public opin- 
ion might award him. He tottered to the wall for sup- 
port, his arms still clasping the boy, and his lips fondly 
pressed to his cheek. " Beggary— beggary," muttered 
the wretched father as he buried his face in the clothing 
of the child. 

• "Then all can be retrieved," said the affection- 
Ate wife ; " what is love, if its light shine not as 
steadily on sorrew and sufiering, as on the treacherous 
end gilded scenes of Hs festivity and happiness ? All 
is not lost," she continued, her tears vanishing in the 
smiling expression of a virtuous mind; "it is but a 
ehaage of fortune. The education which was given me 
Ifr pteeae and adorn, will answer a nobler edd if it can 
be made useful, Edwin," she continued, approaching 
him, aed embraciBg father and child ; " we cannot 
vrant ; it is but a few privations ; we must live more 
huBbly, and trust to our own exertions. The God who 
left not the widow's cruet of oil empty, will not desert 
«■ in the hour of want, if, like her, we trust in Him." 

How strongly contrasted are the characters of the sex- 
es in the hour of affliction ! How true, though paradoxi- 
cal it may appear, that the strenger turns for support to 
tiM weaker, and that the fears and apprehensions of 
■Mm seek relief in the composure and fiimaess of woman. 
JBo was it now. 

No—no, it cannot be," ho murmured. Isabel, hear 
I am a gambler— aye, a high and despente gam- 
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Mtr. Yours, mine, and this child's fortunes have all ' 



been staked, and lost— lost— kwt. Not a penny to hay 
this infant's meal, or shield his mother from want." 

The fearful disclosure was made, and only seemed le 
develope one still more fatal. The letter flashed on Iia* 
bel's mind. That leuer which she had slighted, and 
whose disclosure, had it been earlier made, might have 
developed the whole conspiracy. Slie ran to her escri- 
toire, and taking out the letter handed it to Edwin. 

" Foigive me, my husband," she said, " that I have 
not shown it before, ray love, to you, and sense of my 
own honor have hitherto slighted it." 

He read it— looked on it minutely, read it again. 
His frame trembled with rage, and his eyes glowed 
with a wild unnatural light. He stamped, gnashed his 
teeth, and was about to trample on it. 

" No, no," he said. " It is too precious to be tors. 
I will keep it as a witness to his face. Confiroat him 
with his d— d and treacherous offspring. Oh i that 
the tortures of Eternity were in my power, he shoold feal 
them." 

"Is it then thief" asked Isabel, her fean afaneet 
proving the futility of the question. 

" Blood— blood," was the only answer she received, 
as with clenched hands, and rolling eyes, his imaginap 
tion revelled in revenge on his enemy. " Ruined in lbr> 
tune, and the honor of my wife attempted at the same 
blow," he muttered to himself; " Mortimer— Mottimtr, 
the ecaffold were a relief to thieV 

As he paced the room with hurried steps, the last 
sentence fell on Isabel with a distinct and paralynng 
power. "Oh! Edwin," she cried, "for the sake ef 
that God, who afflicts, and who in his own good tame 
will relieve, yield not to these horrid thoughts. If you 
have been unfortunate, you are not yet a erimanmiy 

Alas ! he was. His crime had been forgotten in the 
agony of this domestic scene ; but that one word vibra- 
ted on the sleeping chord of memory. 

" Ha! he exclaimed wildly, his blood-shot eyes fierce- 
ly turned on Isabel ; " My wife— my wife an accuser too. 
God — oh! God. This is too much." Mortimer fell 
senseless to the ground. 

Alessandro, as we have said, allowed the challenge to 
slumber, in the anticipation of the prevention of the 
law. His malignant hopes were soon to be grati- 
fied, the husband was to be in his power, and be 
regarded with certainty the submission of the wife 
to his abandoned will. One morning his eye easoally 
glanced at the following paragraph in the public paper. 
" We understand that the discharge of a heavy gambling 
debt, has urged a gentleman of high birth and staadinf 
to the crime of Forgery. As the matter is in course ef 
investigation, we forbear mentioning the object of gene- 
ral suspicion, as well from fear of wounding the feel- 
ings of those connected with him, as from uawiUingBese 
to prejudice the public mind." 

"Lost! lost!" exclaimed the Italian, as he dashed 
away the paper with a maKgnaat smile ; " now she 
must be mine!" 

But " there's a Divinity which ehapee our ends, remgk 
hew them as we will." The blow which he had medi- 
tated for others, was to recoil on himself, and, like the 
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wklMd in Scripiura, ** ha fell into Ute tnart he had laid 
for others." 

So great the paroxysm of excitement under which 
lioriimer labored during the scene we have endeavored 
to describe, that it required fully the interval of a day 
to reitore the equilibrium of hie mind. He gradually 
revived, as from a hideous dream, in which the recol- 
kctions of the past, and fears of the future moulded 
themselvee into distorted shapes. He lay still extended 
AB the sofa, to which his affectionate wife removed, and 
by which she ceaselessly watched him, while the gay 
aad thoughtless child was playing with the tangled locks 
of that father's hair. Little did it think what a fever- 
ish brow they covered ! 

She had with difficulty prevailed on him to leave the 
sofa, and draw nearer to the window, in hopes the 
braeie of a summer-eve might revive his debilitated 
frame. His face wa5 pale and languid, his hair, once 
elastic and cnrly, hung upon that ashy brow like the 
willow branch entwining the stem, and there was a wild, 
ttosteady gase, whose fitfol light, like the expiring flame 
in the socket, shot forth, as it were, for the moment to 
illume the darkness of the shattered anddedining mind. 
Ha tpoke, but it was incoherently, and like one who 
■eemed to exhaust in vain all hit mental eiTorts in the 
iveollection of some paat misfortune, and expedieau for 
the resistance of a future one. 

The affectionate wife removed the te»«qoipage to the 
window, which commanded an expansive prospect of 
the glories of the expiring day, and her mind, like that 
of her sex, fruitful in the resources of its love* was as- 
saying every topic which might divert his mind from 
the thoughts which oppressed it. His child was at his 
feet : he seized it, and ardently pressing it to his heart, 
" lifted op his voice and wept." The load waa removed, 
nature had relieved herself. 

** God bless thee, child— unhappy child ! Thy Father 
in Heaven will bless thee, for he on earth is unworthy 
ef thee." 

The effort, though it partially restored his mind, yet 
weakened the physical, and his voice died on the in- 
fant's bosom broken and faltering. He raised his head 
again; there was something in that child which seemed 
to re>uoito the broken chain which had bound him to 
external objeou. It was the instinct of a parent's heart, 
whose feelings expand with the stream of life which 
emanates from it, which rejoices in the proepect of iu 
honors and success, or weeps in silence over the guilt 
and tomptations to which it exposes innocence. There 
was one other thought which made his heart still more 
closely yearn to that child, and which added a tinge of 
melancholy pleasuie to his feelings. It was this : it had 
been his custom, when his own heart was innocent as the 
babe he elasped, to inculcate those general principles of 
a superior and parental power, through Uie iotoUigible 
ralation of iather, which in the vicbsitodef aad cares of 
afker-Ufe, are the only true source of comfort aad sup- 
port. He had watohed with pleasure the expanding 
iatolligeoce of ito mind, and the eagerness with which 
the child grasped and embraced, that though death 
might remove the visible ties of life, there was still one 



ever>living protecting parent, watohing aad n 
him. As he gazed on him, it was this sensation, which, 
like a ray through mist, even gladdened his sorrow ; he 
felt that he could not long survive these accumulated 
^tniglflo** aimI that when gone he might claim for hia 
child ns a parent, that power which said — " Suffer little 
children to come unto me." 

As he was fondling his child, his eye caaoally rasled 
OB the sunset. The imago bore a melaneholy analoff 
to himself, drawing toward tKe West of hi$ own life m 
the vigor and promise of his youth. 

'' Look on that glorious orb," he cried with a hely 
enthusiasm; "ineffably bright even in its decline. Look* 
it not ' rather like a giant ready to run his course,' than 
one whose career is past, and whose light and warmth 
have, as it were, girded the world f How like a god it 
looks, clothed in iu drapery of heaven-dyed cloads» tba 
vast expanse of iu illuminated sphere for its throne, the 
mountain*top for its footstool* and the blended hues ef 
its own declining light the gjpms which glitter in ite 



crown. 



It 



He paused, steadfastly gazing on the object which 
excited his admiration, the tears started from hia eyes, 
and rapidly coursed down his cheek, he raised his hand 
to dash them aside, it was palsied and tremuloof . Ha 
turned to his wife, she was in tears, he seized her hand 
and pressing it in his, said : 

" I cannot long be with you, Isabel, I foel a heavy 
boding of the mind which warns me I shall not long 
look here below on the light of that eon. Ood in Hea- 
ven bless you and our ^hild, and give you forgiveneta 
for my crimes." 

The sentonee was scarcely nttated, when the door 
was hastily opened, and two men entered. " Ha ! they 
come— they come !" cried Mortimer, at he heard thn 
scream of his wife ; and starting from his seat with • 
momentary paroxysm of strength, and raising hie hand 
as though to strike at some invisible object, dashed Um- 
self against the wall. There was a long pause. Tba 
men hesiuted what to do, and with that instinctive deli- 
cacy demanded by the presence of a woman, forbore <be 
exercise of that violence authorised by their calling. 
Isabel had sunk upon her chair, faint and exhaaitad; 
and the child, using various epitheu of endearment, ran 
from one parent to the other, alternately carestingtbew, 
and weeping, whhn with the inatinct of a child, it ap> 
prehended danger to those it loved. 

''You will excuse us, sir," said one of the men, e«- 
deavoriog to soften a voice naturally coarse, and r en der 
ed more so by habiu of association ; " but the doty en- 
joined in this paper must be fulfilled ;" at the same tinn 
he exhibited the authority by which he acted. 

" I am at your mercy— -unguarded-^weaponleM. Te 
are men, perhaps, husbands," continued Mortimer, na 
his eyes alternately passed from his senseless wife to 
the unconscious child, which looked round in vacancy 
on all. " But one moment, and I will follow ye;" and 
rushing to the feet of Isabel, he seised her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. " My wife, forgive me for the sake 
of that God whose pardon you hope for hereafter. I 
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have not told ye all. Let this last farewell be one of 
trmh?— I have made a beggar of you. That i« not ail-~ 
I am— a-»-forger !" 

It vras with difficulty that he pronounced the final 
word, at which the servitors of the law mutually ex- 
changed significant glances. 

" Blot that woid — that hideous word !" faintly mur- 
aured Isabel, as she started from a dream «diose image 
derived its hue and shape from that one word. "Blot 
it out. He is not, cannot be—" 

" A forger— forger !" responded the husband, his 
voice fi&intly escaping through his hands which covjered 
bis face, giving a dull and sullen echo. 

" Who — what — are these T" cried Isabel, as confu- 
sedly she regarded the men. They were silent; they 
ftU (the hardest mutt sometimes feel) the anguish of 
the scene, and that imperative duty would only dese- 
crate the feeliogA it exhibited. They answered not, 
and the wretched wife, confused amid the images which 
haunted her, could only hear from the prostrate form at 
her feet : 

" My keepers — they have laid my straw in the prison. 
Chains — chains ! Oh ! God — mercy !" he continued, 
starting to his feet, and kneeling, his hand^ firmly lock- 
ed in that agony of prayer, when we feel our own infir- 
mity and the want of the assistance we implore.— 
" Mercy — but it u too late— my doom has gone forth. 
The eleventh hour has come. Take me — bind me!" 
and he held forth his hands as in the imaginary procesir 
of receiving manacles. 

There are few hearts so callous, either by nature or 
circumstance, as to disavow the appeal of feeling. My- 
thology has represented " Iron ieart^^ as standing on 
Plato's cheek, when the scenes of guilt and agony, not 
lo be repented of, which he roust have witnessed as 
monarch of those gloomy regions, might have dammed 
up every avenue to pity ; and these men, whose vocation 
is proverbial for its indurating influence, stood motion- 
less and hesitating, as in silence they sympathized with 
the distress they came but to aggravate. 

As they stood thus, a voice of thunder issued from the 
stair-case : '' Why loiter ye thus, ye knaves f Seize 
him !" and with the speed of lightning Alessandro rush- 
ed into the room, his eyes glaring with malignity, and 
his finger sternly pointed to his victim. It was a group 
for the pencil. The noblo figure of the Italian, proud 
and erect in the consciousness of malignant triumph, 
indicating the victim whose prostration seemed a silent 
acknowledgment of defeat, and the hue of his swarthy 
countenance, typical of the dark passions that beat with- 
in his breast; the writhing attitude of Mortimer, as 
with pale and severed lips he gated wiiheringly on 
Alessandro, struggling vainly with the weakness which 
chained him to the ground ; and the frail form of the 
wife, as she recognized in the Italian the personation of 
revenge, and rushed for protection to the weak and 
trembHng husband. 

" Slaves !" reiterated the Italian, " seize him !" As 
He spoke his full and piercing eye fell on the crouching 
Isabel, with that coldness with which a marble sutoe 



regards the humiliation of prayer, or the bitterness <rf 
anguish. 

With one desperate effort, Mortimer was on his feet, 
and an expression of frenzy distorted his features as, 
clasping his wife firmly to his breast, he looked altec^ 
nately from her to thi) Italian. The past rasbed on 
Mortimer with the strength and desolation of a torrent 
The villain who had beggared him, who, perhaps, was 
foremost in his present apprehension, and whose caieer 
of guilt derived its climax from the vain attempt npoe 
Isabel's honor ; he— he was before him. 

" Save mn, dear Edwin, save me!" cried Isabel, as 
she recognized in the anonymous correspondent the Ita- 
lian, and her mind in a moment swept thiough the caose 
and the progressive stages of revenge. " Save me, his 
eye is on me f" 

The Italian endeavored to approach to part then, bat 
a shriek from Isabel seemed to paralyze bin. 

"Ha! ha!" exclaimed Mortimer, with an hysteric 
laugh. " The letter— the letter — my wife— her honor!" 
He muttered incoherently as endeavoring to single oat 
one thought from the mass which pressed on him. He 
thrust his hand into his bosom, and tore it forth crashed 
and mutilated. '* Ha ! 'tis here .' a black and damning 
witness. Traitor, look on this !" 

As he spoke, one desperate spring brought hira to the 
Italian, and the latter was quivering in his locked grasp. 
From the sudden violence of the assault, Alessandro 
lost his balance and fell to the floor, from which he was 
partly raised by his own hand and the gripe of bis ad- 
versary. Hit* eyes were swollen from the tightness of 
Mortimer's grasp, and as they were turned toward \Am, 
their natural brightness was dimmed with lear. 

" Will ye not save me?" uttered the wrenched man, 
as he writhed in the grasp of one rendered mad by rage 
and suffering. 

" Save ikee ?" reiterated Mortimer, sternly gating on 
him. ** Save thee ! hast thou in thine hour spared 
father, mother or child, and how cen'st thou oak for 
mercy. I tell thee thou art in the grasp of a madman, and 
thou hast made me so. Rained— pennileas-— my wife 

dishonored— my child a Wretch ! wretch ! em I net 

a father still. But no — I will let thee lingei^^linger. 
The tiger crouches ere he springs ;" and raising Ales- 
sandro with violence he dashed him to the ground, still 
standing over him. 

The Italian quickly rose, and measuring bim steniiy 
from head to foot, drew hit tword, and motioned the 
men to seize him. But they dared not approach ; thej 
knew their danger— his mind was unstrung and the tic- 
tim of a momentary madness. 

" Ha ! weapons— and have I none f '' shooted Moiti- 
mer. ** Now by Heaven your doom is fixed, if we both 
die for it." 

In a moment he closed with Alesaondro, and, the 
fears of the latter operating in bis favor, speedily die* 
armed him. It was but the work of a second, and the 
sword quivered in the bosom of the Italian. He fell 
with a heavy crash— the tword dropped from Morti- 
mer's hand, hit eyet became glatsy at he teme- 
lessly gazed upon the corpse, hit head tank upon bis 
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kreait, and bit whole eouotenance relaxed into a gaxe 
of Taeancy. He was nacoiiiicioue of all around him, 
evon of the Toice of his wife, at the implored him to 
kaeel with her and atk forgivenett. He cootinned atill 
10 look on the corpte, and with a laugh, painful from its 
associations and Tacancy, exclaimed : 
'* Ha ! ha ! A for^fer ! A murderer !" 

The smile vanished ; a cold shudder seemed to vibrate 
through bis framOf and tears flowed plentifully. Jlfof^ 
h'aier va* an idiot / 



Original 
THE SYBIL 



Mt brow is calm, and my heart is chill, 

And my spirit is far away— 
Ob ! that it swelled in brightness still. 

As in childhood's early day ! 
Ob, I would wish to sport a^nin 

In the infant's world of flowers— 
And forgot the lore that burns my brain. 

In life's first cloudless hours ! 

My faded brow, in the cool clear stream, 

My fevered lip I would lave, — 
And sleep in the light of the changeful gleam, 
i Where the deep green forest's wave ; 
And wake to the fountain's silvery sound, 

That forth from its dark cell played ; 
Oh, that ray foot could press the ground 

Where my joyful childhood strayed ! 

But it may not be — in the silent night, 

I have watched the stars alone, 
And rose, in my spirit of pride and might. 

To world's of glory unknown ; 
And never dared mortal mind before 

Even image where mine may roam, 
Tet what have I won, but a burning lore, 

A dark and a desolate home. 

Yet quail not, my spirit, go forth, go forth — 

'Tis a glorious thing to be 
As the viewless winds of the tameless North, 

Unbound for ever— and free ; 
To look on the awful page, that unfolds 

The ttory of coming years — 
To gaze on the secret depth that holds 

The fountain of human tears. 

'Tit a glorious thing^-thoogh the earthly heart 

Blay thrink from itt promised doom, 
To say to the fotore— come forth — thou art 

Before me in all thy gloom ! 
My spirit can pierce through the veiling cloud 

To space and to time unknown, 
Away from me, children of earth ! I am proud 

To be that and for ever alone. 
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Origiaa 1. 

AUTUMN RHAPSODIES. 

Thirb are times and teasons in this life of our's, 
which dispose the mind to revive impressions of sad- 
ness. The hour of twilight brings with it a soothing 
and melancholy— the last fading ray of sunlight, the 
dim outline of surrounding objects, the gradual tranti* 
tion from light to darkness, soften the heart, opening it 
to all sweet and tender emotions. Love and memory 
summon up the spirits of hopes long faded ; the sha- 
dowy forms of the absent and the dead gather around 
us ; familiar tones long hushed come mingling with tha 
low voice of the wind to our ear«. Then, too, we dream 
of the future — we sigh for immortality, and breathe 
forth aspirations for the arrival of that day which knowt 
no night. 

The season of " the sear and yellow leaf" is fitted to 
awaken thoughts of sorrow. Autumn is the twilight of 
the year; the rich glow of summer is mellowed Into the 
soft tint which betokens the dissolution of nature, and 
her loveliest productions disappear from our view leav- 
ing us to grieve, that objects round which the delicate 
tendrils of afiection have learned to twine, must fade 
and wither and pats away to be forgotten. It is painfitl 
to bo so reminded that within the bright formf which 
glide about our pathway, as well as in the flowers that 
spring up beneath our footsteps, lie concealed the ele- 
ments of decay. We shrink instinctively from looking 
upon death, and Nature, as if to tempt us to see it with- 
out a shudder, has ordered that all her fairest workt 
shall be loveliest in their dissolution. The rays of the 
sun are never so rich and varied as when it is about to 
leave the world shrouded in darkness and gloom. The 
forest putt off its modest drapery of green, and astumet 
a robe of scarlet and gold, just as the principle of life 
begins to decline. Its brilliance dacslet for a while, 
and then fading and falling away, it gi?et place to tha 
pale shroud of winter. 

There are diseases too, which, while they are sappiiy 
the foundations of life, give to the cheek a richer bloom, 
and to the eye a brighter lustre. We watch with fond- 
ness the increasing beauty of the sufferer, and forget 
that it is nourished by the ministry of that tyrant who 
adorns but to destroy. 

Why is it that all the ties which hold the heart a pri- 
soner to earth are so frail and perishable, if it be not to 
remind us that this world is not our home f Why is it 
that we are endowed with such high hopes and gloriout 
aspirations after beauty that never fades, if it be not 
that a brighter sphere awaits us, filled with gloriet 
whose lustre time may never dim and beings to whom 
love may attach itself without one fear of separation f 

*' It is well for us that our best pleasures have an 
immortality like our own, that the unseen life it but a 
glorification of tfab sun," that the founuins of sympathy 
which are opened here, will gush forth unrettrained in 
eternity. 

s. s. T. 

Albanf, 1838. 
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Orif iiittl. 
A RAMBLING SKETCH OP 

THE POETICAL CHARACTER." 

BT SAMUXL F. OLXNN. 

IEakatta.— The Latin scholar hM himMlf, doabtlew, tuppliad 
the oroiMioa in the quotation from Horaea, in Chapter 1. It 
ahonld read : 

Ingenium cui sit, ctti mens divinior, atque oe 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 
**Pralte,*' in the poetical paragraph connected with it should 
have been printed '* phrase." There are several minor errors, 
which, Very probablj* the intelligent reader perceived and 
corrected as he proceeded.] 

m 

CHAPTCR III. 

** Tis yours to climb Ik* cr^gf wUtp 

Where learning's laurels bloom : 

Your upward, onward , course to heep 

And f ild life's transient gloom !*' 

•* The flddlers trembled as they looked around. 
For fear of some false notes detected flow."— 

bteon's bbppo. 

Jbaloust among themselves is one of the great cha- 
racteristics of gtnM irriiabiU wOum, Who fails not 
sometimes in his purpose? One maybe gifted with 
strong intellect, yet, from want of polish, his produc- 
tioos exhibit a coarseness repugnant to the delicate sen- 
sibiliues of the fastidious ; who themselves may place 
en paper all the graces of their language without one 
striking thought. When these two requisites of thought 
and language are combined, as they are in E. L. Bui- 
wer, they call forth that applause which, petr exemple, 
he now enjoys. Walter Scott's works, and especially 
his letters, are much inferior to the elegant but some- 
times redundant paragraphs of Bulwer's writings. 
These remarks apply more to the prose department 
of literature than to the poetical ; but I note them as 
evincing proofs relative to both. But when the style of 
an author cannot be well attacked, grammatical errors 
are made the points. They have been shown occasionally 
in Bulwer's volumes, and who that writes fast and thinks 
more of the substance than the shadow, does not com- 
mit this fault? A Reviewer lately dissected an Essay, 
written by the leading Professor of one ef our most 
distinguished Universities, and shewed the want of atten- 
tion to the rules of grammar in several instances. These 
were in an abstruse Essay: penned, then publicly read and 
afterwards printed. I would not be thought advocating 
such transgressions by any means, and when criticised ac- 
cording to their merit, no one will doubt ths utility, but let 
those who are ready to throw their lances on such oc- 
casions reflect first whether it is a matter worthy their 
occupation : whether the mountain is not a mole-hill. 
To be querulouM about such trifling errors, betray 
more of the pedant than the genius. Rivalry is a hard, 
obstinate enemy to conquer. It exists in literature, 
nation against nation— sute against state— city against 
city— and in corporate bodies. Jealousy is an evil 
which often corrupts the social feelings and raises others 
obnoxious to generosity: devoid alike of dignity and of 
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charity ; which to those engaged in such parsuits is found 
needed much by almost every one. Jealousy and Rival- 
ry so assimilate, that I make use of the terms alter- 
nately to express the same sense. Rivalry it the en- 
deavor to kick away every obstacle which will retard 
interest in a selfish heart I have said that it existed 
nation against nation— I will illustrate this. The Edin- 
burgh Review in giving an apparently candid critique oa 
American Poetry, collected into book form by a Dahlia 
publisher, thus mentions our favorite poetess : 

" Passing over the poems of Lydia Sigoumey, which, 
though pleasing and breathing a fine strain of devotion* 
al feeling, are not peculiarly striking, we come to the 
following," etc. 

Yet this article abounds in extracts and in praise of 
almost every other American poet ! 

And why is this? Is the Reviewer candid? Or 
does he not wish to introduce a name commensurate in 
genius with their almost worshiped Mrs. Hemans ?•— 
Depth of thought exists at leastin equal extent in Mrs. Si- 
goumey's productions. Then why fill their periodicals 
with incessant praise of Mrs. Hemans, and exprese 
themselves thus of Mrs. Sigoumey ? Were they fear^ 
ful that equality, aye ! $uperiorityi might be discerned 
over their own gifted poetess 7 Perhaps the critic has 
changed his opinion since he wrote, (1835.) In early boy- 
hood I read a piece from the pen of Mrs Sigoumey, which 
all the poetry of Mrs. Hemans', read long alter, hA 
failed to erase from memory or to please me as much. 
These ten or twelve lines will be impressed upon my niad 
when oblivion has buried ail that Mrs. Henoant has gra- 
tified me with, for Mrs. Sigoumey delighted the imagi- 
nation while she instructed the sense. I will be tuder- 
9tood and pardoned in this digression, I know by every 
reader of this periodical. / cannot refrain from oflR»r- 
ingthis little tribvte of gratitude to exalted genius, for 
it was those few lines which imbued me vinth a taste for 
poetry — for that reading which has beguiled gloom of 
her cloud for years. But to continue. This prejodioo 
ought to be crushed in the bud. It is the unnatural 
feeling which a grovelling mind maintains for superiori- 
ty. There is no trace of nobility in it. How can the ad- 
vanced in literature expect to see perpetuated the lessone 
which they have introduced if the productions of oor 
youthful writers are at the onset met with such opposition. 
Absolutely the reader is sickened by the shafts of criti- 
cism thrown remorseless in a thousand methods. Hard- 
ly a primmer can be issued from the press, bot will be 
attacked on some grounds in this age of critics. If 
nothing else will avail, some untiring gentleman will ait 
down, take a new work, and if the plot is new therefore 
cannot be scotched : if originality is evident, and bo 
charge of plagiarism can be made, why, forsooth* 1m 
copies a careless paragraph, sentence or word and girea 
the author notoriety through the eolumbs of a 
per/if the reetetodoes not suit the dignity of a 
zine. These things have been done lately. Wee all 
perfect which was written by Shakspeare, Milton or the 
whole galaxy of talent which came after Uiem 1 Exa- 
mine their works as a whole ! We know that it is difficult 
to distinguish motes in the 9Un, but then why so read/ 
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to peroeivie tpoM to toon in twmkHng «Car« f Away 
with taoh pueriJe toueptibilicy, and while medio- 
eritj end ripeninf feniat are perceptible, culture it ; 
not by the blasting force of berth criticism, which, like 
a veaomed dart, brought Shelley to an early grave, but 
by generously pointing out the defectn and giving due 
justice to the aspirant, who should he have to encounter 
it, would do well to study Crabbe's life, and also remem- 
ber as a salvo that 

'* Hs that writes. 
Or nakM • fsMt, more e«rUsfii|r imvite* 
Si$judguiktm Mtfirundtf there's not a f nest 
Bet will And sometbiof waatlaf, or ill dresL" 

As a connective with this subject, I will quote the 
language of a foreign Review, included in a notice of 
Coleridge's Table Talk. It says: " It is remarkable 
that so many distinguished poets appear at an early 
period of their lives, to have abandoned for a time the 
career into which their genius had led them ; and that 
a long interval of silence h%s frequently elapsed between 
their youthful efforts and the production of their great 
performances on which their fame chiefly rests. ^ * * 
Probably the truth is that a strong poetical tempera- 
ment, after giving way at first to its own irresistible 
impulses, subsides often into languor and inactivity, 
when the judgment, more tardy in its developement, 
whispers how far all that has already been done falls 
short of that ideal model of excellence which early as- 
pirations had framed. True genius is ever disttnguiiih- 
ed by this peculiar craving and seeking after something 
more elevated than it has been able to attain, or has 
been attained by others. It is also too easily discour- 
aged by such dissappointment ; and either falls into in- 
activity or turns its energies into a new direction.'' 

This reasoning appears to be good, but may we not 
add that when the buoyant heart of the aspirant leaps 
within him under the impulse of the divine influence : 
when he gives vent to the burden of his soul's treasures 
in the flow of itmitUn poetry : when his sensitive heart 
is thrice joyed by the praise of the discerning, the kind 
but the injudieiouSf he "lisps in numbers" too fast. 
Humanity is not infallible, and all mankind are not his 
welcomers into the bowers of poesy. The tender shoot 
is smitten, not bridled by the check string of advice 
arising from consonant feelings but with the lash of 
satire, and unless the young spirit has strength of mind 
beyond his years, and like Byron turns and stings the 
offender, he falls like poor Shelley and others into the 
abyss of his own wounded sensibility, or else shrinks 
within himself until. maturity will give him that confi- 
dence which to him is life. Walter Scott avers in one 
of his letters, that he made it a rule never to read an 
attack upon himself. And in another letter he says he 
beloi^^s to the '* black fauxiars of literature, who neither 
give nor receive criticism." How well might it be for 
the aspirant if a similar resolution was made where the 
source might be deemed malevolent. When a critique 
is put no one will be so foolish as to imagine that it 
will be without benefit ; if not to the writer concerned, 
at least to the observant reader. But when we have rea- 
son to think that it does proceed from ill personal feel- 
ing, arising from rivalry or any other cause, the know- 



ledge of its origin should lead us to contemn it. Bat 
the missile used often assumes the form of ridicule. 
Should any one surrender his own judgment in favor of 
another as fallible as himself and the objeeu and mo* 
tives of whom he cannot understand f They ridieuU 
taiko eannat reaton. The panacea forfkU might ho 
found in the French motto ^"Rira Hen qui rirm 
U denuer." 

CHAPTER IT. 

PLASUltUM has always been, and is now, deemed 
by many the most obnoxious sin which an author, and 
especially the poetical author, can be guilty of. I would 
not make the sweeping declaration that every poet ia 
mora or less tinged with this act of commission, but I 
will make use of Byron's ideas to illustrate that it is so to 
a high degree. Seeing in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger for March, 1838, an article taxing that Poet 
Lord with this crime in literature, the writer of this 
sketch sent in answer a communication, a part of whiek 
he wUl extract, and which will explain itself. Befoi* 
doing so, he hopes that the impression will not be upon 
the reader's mind that he is one of the detoteee to Lord 
Byron's poetxy. Of the eight volumes which glitter 
upon the shelf before him, time has not allowed \am 
to read more than two ; but who will read tkoee two 
containing his " Chiide Harold " and " British Bards," 
etc., and will rise from their perusal without the impres-> 
sion on his mind that the writer was more than ordina* 
rily gifted 7 But to my quotation. In the periodical 
mentioned for June, 1838, there appears the following; 
•' Byron and Plagiarism."— A writer in the Messenger 
for Match last, quotes Byron and Madame de Stael, and 
places the English bard in no very enviable light, in 
making use of sentiments of others to attain that fame 
for which he had an inordinate ambition. In my rea- 
ding I have met with the following passages showing hi* 
reasoning on the principle. I will introduce the quota- 
tions by an extract from his life by Lake, in which it 
will be perceived be takes a broad ground. '* Byron 
was a great admirer of the Waverly Novels, and never 
travelled without them." ** They are," said he to Cap- 
tain Medwin, one day, "a library in themselves— « 
perfect literary treasure. I could read them once a 
year with new pleasure." During that morning he had 
been reading one of Sir Walter Scott's novels, and de- 
livered, according to Medwin, the following criticism : 
' How difficult it is to say any thing new i • • • 
Perhaps all nature and art could not supply a new 
idea.' " And in the conversation of an American with 
Lord Byron," quoted into the London New Monthly 
Magazine," it is said, " He (Byron) allowed frankly 
that he was indebted to hints of others for some of his 
most esteemed passages in his poetry. " I never," said 
he, ''considered myself interdicted from helping my* 
self to another man's stray ideas. I have Pope to 
countenance me in this : " Solemque quit dicere faU 
sam audeat ! " Pope was a great hunter up of grains 
of wheat in bushels of chaff; but I have been no more 
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•crapulous than he in making uie of whatever fell in my 
way. Mankind has been writing books so long, that 
an author may be excused for offering no thoughu ab- 
•olutely new. We must seleet and call that invention. 
A writer of the present day has hardly any other re- 
source than to take the thoughts of others and cast 
ihem into new forms of associations and contrast. Pla- 
giarism, to be sure, is branded of old, but it is never 
eriminal except when done in a clumsy way, like steal- 
ing among the Spartans. A good thought is often far 
better expressed at second hand than at the first utfe> 
ranee. If a rich material has fallen into incompetent 
hands, it would be the height of injustice to debar 
a more skilful artist from taking possession of it and 
working it up. Commend me to a good pilferer^-you 
nay laugh at it as a paradox, but I assure you the most 
original writers are the greatest thieves.' " 

** I submit these extracts without comment, not 
^nbting but that every intelligent "reader will admit 
Byron's transcendent poetical genius, notwithstanding 
these frank admissions on his part." 

But here, to prevent a false construction respecting his 
reasons which may influence some readers, we have 
Christopher North pleading in extenuation of the same 
principles as Byron. "It is not always essential to 
true poetry," he says, " that it should be original ; ge> 
oius itself is privileged to draw light from golden urns, 
which it knows how to make uhine on spots that then 
are for the first time seen invested with a touching beau> 
^ ; and a luw coloring wheresoever drawn, given to 
fmmliar thoughts or things, is itself creation" These 
quotations will be of more effect than a whole volume 
«f argument from myself; but I may be permitted to 
add my own suggestions, and which opinions are simi- 
lar to those expressed by Lady Blessington in respect 
to Byron, when she says he is not aware of the plagia^ 
xff he commits. This inflaence on the mind exists more 
or less in every author who reads much. The senti- 
ments partaking with his fancy join the association so 
elosely as to blind him to their originality. With the 
same result the musical composer writes his notes with 
the sound of others music still ringing in his ear. By- 
ron, according to Lady Blessington, was a great de- 
tourer of books, and had read more than any man of 
his age at his day, and most probably his readings were 
of the same romantic character which distinguishes his 
poetry; therefore his confessions and Lady Blessing- 
ton's addena. 

And now finishes my Ramble. I will let every rea- 
der make his own moral. I may perhaps have omitted 
many distinctions in the character Poetic, and the cause 
for doing so will be seen at the commencement of chap- 
ter I. I would liked much to have aided the very few 
who acknowledge the didactic feature in " the art di- 
vine "—to have given my little ability to point out the 
strength which exists in neglected poets and poetesses 
forgotten amidst the tinkling of rhyme. Such are the 
works, more particularly of Joanna Bailie, whose talent 
is of that masculine strength and superiority that an Eng- 
lish criric pronounces some of her plays hardly inferior 



to those of him of Avon, and quotes many splendid paa^ 
sages to prove it. I say that I should liked to have in- 
troduced a plea in its behalf, but what avail would my 
feeble pen be when it truly is as a popular writer aa- 
sorts, that ** the age of the didactic in poetry has patt- 
ed " passed for the imagery of a Byron— « Southejr— 
a Moore, etc. 

Should any dehuttante before the muse, have read 
me thus far, I would feel my plan accomplished if their 
resolution to persevere was ** doubly resolved." There 
are fewer incentives to virtue than your paintings, and 
there are fewer gratifications to bo enjoyed than th* 
pursuit (not paramount) of this Heaven-bora taats. 
The quicksands on which many have been wrecked hm* 
fore you are pointedly shown, and when you reflect oa 
their fallen state, you can avoid it by following a difi»> 
rent path in life from theirs and Otway's, with whoas 
may you never exclaim : 

" I found too loDf rd sUpt, and was too lats awake; 
I found m' ungrstaAil Muse, for whose fklss ssks 

I did myself undo 

Has robb'd me of ny doareit store, 
My precious time, my friends, and repuution too ; 
And left me helpless, friendless, very proud, and 

Washington City, 
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WHERE IS THE MORNT 

Whiri is the mom, the sunny mora, 
The bloom, the dew of earliest hours T 

Where are the hopes, the wishes, bora 
In Youth's sweet land of flowers f 

Where is the noon, the glorious noon. 
More splendid froYn the passing eload T 

Where is AmbitioA's lofty boon, 
That fired the bold-eyed proud f 

Where is the eve, the gorgeout%re. 
Veiling in light its swift decay f 

Where is the heart that sighed to leave 
Life's dear, though darkened way t 

The night hath all'-silent and calm, 
She gathered to her solemn breast. 

Youth's faded flowers, Hope's soentleai balm, 
And wishes wild to rest. 

The night hath all-^he joy, the lore, 
Ambition's dreams, and dreamers. He 

On her cold bosom still secur»» 
In deep eternity. 

The night hath all— the thoughts of age. 
The wisdom of ove's bright decline. 

The pure aspirings of the Sage, 
Oh, night — oh, grave— «re thine ? 

For ever T No— those dull dark cells 
Have opened— from on High is given 

The star — the holy star, that tells 
Man's glorious Hope in Heaven *. 
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" AIm, o«r yonng afTeetlOM run (l> wute, 

Or water but Uia deMrt, wheDC* arit* 
But wdeds ordarkluxurianc*— taret oThaaU— 

Rank at tbe core, thoaf h temptinf to th« «yos'( 

Flowers whoee wild adore breathe but agoiiies. 
And trees whose gvan are poison 1 Such the plants 

That spring beneath her steps, as passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For something unrenewed— forbidden to oar wants !^' 

CHILDE HAROLD. 



" Tbis is Hke my crvfn generous Bell, once more to 
give me an opportunity oif juatifying myself," said Mou- 
dant, advancing to meet her. ** I anticipated the time, 
and have waited, till in my impatience I almost thought 
yo« had forgotten your promise." 

" Charles/' said the beautiful girl, while the tears 
which she in vain endeavored to repress, glittered in 
bar eye, " call me not by any endearing epithet-ad- 
dress me as though we had never before met ; for as 
strangers, I fear, we must look upon each other in fu- 
ture. Our last unhappy interview, I meant should be 
Our very lost — and I have yielded again to your solici- 
tations only that I might have an opportunity of once 
more trying to prevail upon you to abandon those fear- 
ful sentiments, holding to which you impune the charac- 
ter of the Omnipotent ? " 

" Why will yoQ, Bell, vex me by such idle talk 7 " 
replied Maudant ** I sought yoii not to discuss the 
merits of different creeds, but with the hope of inducing 
you to fulfil your vows, long ago made on this ftfiry 
spot." 

" Relinquish infidelity," Said she, fixing hor large 
blue eyes upon him, " and 7 will follow you to the ends 
of the earth ! But nevef— never! will I become the 
wife of an infidel ! *' 

A silence of a moment ensued, when she continued, 

** O, Maudant, why did you let your belter reason 
abandon iu watch over the citadel of the heart, and 
thus lei in the enemy? Why did you listen to the Syren 
song of the destroyer, and by so doing involve the hap- 
piness of one devoted heart at least, in your own ruin ?" 

*' You mistake me, Bcll'-you utterly misrepresent 
me," said he, impatiently, as he strode to and fro, as if 
to repress his injured feelings, crushing the snow-white 
wind-flowers that looked up from the green grass on 
every side, under his feet. *' You say I degrade myself! 
On the contrary, I have but ennobled myself. I have 
broken the chain, and thrown off the trammels of su- 
perstition, which a priest-ridden world hath too long 
submitted to ! But a truce to this banter ! Yon would 
win me biick to a superstition which is degrading to 
man — I seek to place yuu on the throne of reason, and 
show you the world in its simple and undisguhed state. 
Hours might be wasted in vain cavil. Let ts drop the 
subject, and dwell upon more endearing themes— themes 
which would seem to be mt>re in consdhance with the 
pensive loveliness of this tMnquil eve. 

And can you, Maudant," said slfe, still adhering to 
22 
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the sWbject nearest to her heaH, '' can you see notbiag 
In the touching serenity and beauty of this Summer 
night to awaken a doubt as to the correctness of your 
course. Look abroad .' " — nnd her pale features glow- 
ed with the enthusiasm which the sublimity of her sub- 
ject Awakened,*-" look dround fod ! Is it possible that 
you can see nothing tO shak(> that terrible belief! What 
caused yonder tall pines to spring up, as it were, from 
nought, and darken the land with their presence 7— 
Whence came the wind that breathes its wild, thrilling 
eyhtphonies through their branches? Who carpeted 
the land with the velvet grass, and flung abroad, over 
hilt-side and valley, *mid the wilderness and the solitary 
place, by the high way and by the stream, the fidry 
wild flOwer«, to gladden us whh their fragrance and 
beauty? Who podred out the still-gHding waters to 
meander through the viile and by the dark cliff*? Loiok 
above you, Charles, in tlie dim and majestic sky? 
Who sustains those ponderous bodies now lighted up in 
the darkness — gnidcs them and drives them onward, a 
countless number, through (he illimitable wastes of 
space ? Could all these wonderful objects have emana- 
ted f^om nought? What answers your better jodg*- 
ment? You must be convinced. I know that in your 
present stale of belief yon are far from being happy. It 
is a gloomy creed. Return to your allegiance to the 
Huler of nil things, and happiness will again smile on 
you— He will be to you ' as the shadow of a great rOck 
in a weary land ! ' " 

A moment Maudant remained silent, gazing with as- 
tonishment on the impassioned and beautiful preacher. 

" Almost thou pursuadf»st rne, Bell," he tft length 
said. " I have listened 'til I was wearicH, to the great 
men of our land, on ihis subject,— those who bear away 
the palm in the arena of public debate— who are styled 
captains in the army of salvation, b6t they preach not 
as you preach. Almost thou pursuadest mfe. But can 
I, having once broken the yoke, bow my neck to it 
again ? I might feign to believe,- #hi}e in my heart I 
abhorred the sophistry, and such a course, honor forbids 
me to adopt." 

" It is even so, then ; the wide wofrld with all its 
beauty and sublimity, hrith never a voice nor at feature 
ro awaken in your heart sentiments of adoration to 
the Ruler of the universe. You were not wont to be 
so stern and unyielding in the days of your childhood— 
in the early days of our intimacy. Then you loved the 
hale oak, not merely because it ^as the emblem of 
strength, the graceful elm, not merely because it was 
the Sylph of the forest. Then the tinge of the Summer 
bird's plumage, or the shnplicity of a wild flower, called 
forth your raptufes, not mer*Iy because of their bright- 
ness and delicacy. There was a higher cause. You 
could point me out a fashioning and protecting hand in 
every thing. And even now, you would tell me that 
the belief which then bound our hearts together, so 
simple. So touching, and yet so ennobling and sublime, 
can work us nO ill." 

" Urge me not thus," said Maudant, striving in vain 
to repress the <7motions which tho remembrance of the 
}iappy days of youth and first love had called up. 
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" Those were the palmy days off my eventful IHe. Fain 
wonkl I retm'B to that fairy realm of inexperience — fain 
would I be the simple dreamer I then was. But I have 
been abroad amid the stern realities of life — ^have looked 
upon the wretchedness and folly of the great world, and 
the spell is broken never again to be resumed. Call 
not to mind the happiness of past days. Bell, I conjure 
you. I would not willingly in heart, commit a lie; yet 
have you sorely tempted me to do so." 

" Then is it decreed that we part ! " and save by her 
compressed lips, and pale brow, that fond girl evinced 
no sign of the whirlwind of conflicting emotions that 
was raging in her breast — " that we part, once and 
for ever f O, what a change a few months have wrought 
in you. You have truly said that you have boon abroad 
amid the stern realities of life. Their austerity has en- 
tered into your heart. You have been lured aside into 
the regions of the shadow of death. What would the 
wide world be, if all held to your cruel belief }--^id 
dream that together we might brave the sorrows of the 
reugh world-— that its green and flowery paths would 
at times be open to our wandering feet. But it was an 
idle voyage, and I must alono for it by the disappoint- 
ment which the sundering of its ties has brought upon 
me. It is fated that our paths should lie opposite ; 
farewell ! " and she turned away- 

" Bell ! Bell ! do not leave me thus ! " cried Mau- 
dant. ** Remember your promise ' that mine you would 
be whether fortune frowned upon or favored me — that 
you would never be the bride of another.'*' 

** And I still can adhere, in partt to that vow — never 
will I become the bride of another ! But duty to Heaven, 
which is the first of all duties, compels me to break it 
in part. With you, lies the means of its fulfilment." 

** Isabel Wardlaw ! " said he, sternly, laying his hand 
upon her shoulder, and bending the fire of his dark eye 
upon her, " recall those words, I conjure you, and seal 
not the doom of a heart already overcome with misery. 
Fulfil your engagement, and never more by look, word 
or sign, shall you know that I believe diflerently from 
yourself." 

" It cannot be! even did I know that it was possible 
for you to keep such a promise. To ensure happiness, 
a similarity of seatimcnt on so important a point 
might seem requisite. And how could either of us ex- 
pect happiness with thoughts and feelings as far asun- 
der as Heaven is from earth. Did poverty or sorrow 
darken yonr path-^id misery in its worst form frown 
upon you, I might join my fortune with yours ; but 
never while you prove a renegade to the faith of your 
fathers ! We part now, and for ever, unless time and 
experience recalls you to the faith from which you have 
diverged. Again I repeat it, and I pray Heaven to 
lend me aid in keeping the resolution — never will I be- 
come the wife of an infidel! " 

She turned hastily away, the better to hide her injured 
feeliop, and dreading the result of a further parley 
with one she so dearly loved. She burned to her home, 
and retiring to her chamber, gave herself up to the bit- 
terness of her disappointment. However, a conscious- 
ness of the rectitude of her course soon dispelled her 



tears, and restored her mind, in some sort to serenity. 
She had acted nobly thus to sacrifice her hopes, her af- 
fections — the garnered aflfections of years, on the altar 
of duty, and the knowledge of this was a solace to her 
wounded spirit. 

Maudant was thunder struck at her determined man* 
nor. He made no eflbrt to detain her. He felt as if 
the last link that bound him to the earth had been sev- 
ered, and in tlie bitterness of his spirit, he cursed the 
day when first he saw the light. 

Thus was a noble heart stricken down by the poison 
of infidelity. With talents to make him a leader among 
mankind, and an indomitable perseverance to urge him 
on in the race with the swift — with an exquiitiie taste 
for the beauties and marvels of nature to shed its sof- 
tening influence o'er his heart, he had wandered away 
into an ideal world of reason, and, struggling long amid 
its intricate mazes, had at length groped his way out by 
the door of infidelity. 

He looked upon the vaulted sky, with its thousands 
of burning gems — he gazed upon the majestic forest, 
and upon . the shadowy beauty of upland and vale, 
sleeted, as they were, in the silvery moonlight, and 
resting in slumberous calm, and his mind 'seemed for 
a moment to return to its wonted bias — *' Can it be 
that I err in my belief?" said he. "Whence come 
these wild and mysterious warnings that at times thrill 
through my soul 7 " But a smile of bitter scorn spread 
suddenly over bis features. 

** Hence ! away ! ye relicts of my early superstition. 
I will not brook your trammels," and in the tumultuous 
state of his feelings, tho better spirit was rejected. He 
drew more closely arOuud his heart the serpent that 
was feeding on the remnants of his hopes and happiness, 
and the fearful thought of putting an end to his gloomy 
surmizes by ending his life, obtruded itself upon htm. 
He drew a pistol from his vest, examined the priming 
and adjusted the flint. But a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him. " Not thus ! " he ejaculated through 
his clenched teeth, and hastily thrusting the pistol 
again into his vest, he strode over the uneven ground to- 
wards the woods. The home of his betrothed lay in 
his path. As he passed it by, he heard tho low-breathed 
melody of a female voice. He listened. It was the 
voice of Isabel Wardlaw. She was praying. 

The thought of what he had lost in her by his rash- 
ness and folly spurred him on to the desperate deed. 
He tore himself away, and in a few moments, his tall, 
graceful figure was lost in the shadow of the forest trees. 
After threading his way through the feen and tangled 
undergrowth, amid the intricate forest windings, he at 
length emerged into an opening, deep amid the woods. 
A round knoll or blufi" was before him, surmounted by a 
broad-armed oak — " a hale green tree," standing alon* 
in solitary majesty. The declevity was of a gentle as- 
cent, on the side nearest him, but on the opposite sid* 
it fell ofi* in a precipitous descent, almost perpendicu- 
lar, at the foot of which a small stream formed a deep, 
silent tante, called the Barn Pool. It was a spot en- 
deared to him by a thousand touching recollections. 
Here he had spent many a happy hour in the days of 
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his childhood, aod oirtbe clifTha had gathered ibe clus- ' 
taring wild-floweri to present to Isabel, ^*hen first the 
dream of love passed his heart. He strode op the hill ■ 
and stood on the edge of the precipice. The scene , 
around was in consonance with the gloom of his mind. < 
The sluggish midnight airs, poured a low, dull mono- 
tone through the foliage of the oak beneath where he ' 
stood, which was answered by the black, forest-pines 
chat towered like an array of embattled giants on the ' 
higher shote of the Bam Pool. But a strange fear was ' 

in his heart. He imagined he saw a dark object moving ' ■'> ^^u" chasing you — Heaven forgive me for it i 
among the trunks of the forest-trees. But he rejected '\ almost as foolishly as yourself." 

the idea with a bitter smile. Again he was started by | '*And who gave you a right thus to torment me f 
the boo-booing of an owl that sat on the decayed limb '' A™ ^ no where secure from your introsioo t" said Maa- 
of a neighboring tree. He turned away, and on the op- '! dant. ** Strange, implacable man ! Tell me the secret 
posite side of the water, there sat one of the wild ten- ! of your power over me. Are you sent as an evil genius 
ants of the woods qaietly squatted on his haunches, ; to dog me through the world ? for from the first moment 
gasiog upwards at him with iu great glowing blear uyt*e, I *Av«r you, disappointments and sorrow have been my 
and he trembled. He clenched his teeth together and , portion. In the wilds of Mississippi, you have crossed 
muttered an imprecation on his own cowardice. { my path. On the borders of the great lakes, you have 

Again he gave utterance to his thoughts in moody so- ' darkened me with your presence. I have looked upon 



" Fire ! aod thus fill the measure of your wickedness. 
Fire .' The dark pines cannot tell the tale, and there 
are none here beside. Fire ! I shall but receive my 
just deserts," said the stem man, clapping his hand to 
his brow. 

Maudant was maddened to desperation. The report 
of the pistol rang through the woods ; but the tall, dark 
man stood there, erect and uninjured. Maudant hurled 
the we^9on from him far into the Bam Pool. 

" Charles," said the minister, calmly, '* I have sinned 

I acted 



liloquy — " Whence these strange fears — these dark 
misgivings 7 Am I not a brother to the rock, the soil ! 
and the wave T Shall I not lie down in their arms, and ' 
become as they, and thus help along the eternal round 
of change which seems to be the only employ of the ele- 
roenu of this unaccountable world ? Whence this fear f 
of death 7 There is not among all mankind one with ' 
whom I can claim kindred f And she to whom I have , 
looked so long through weal and wo, as my guiding star, ' 
as my only source of happiness, she, too, has trampled ' 
on a heart that would have died for her had occasion ! 
demanded. If I turn to the world, what does the world 
offer in exchange for its thousands of evils— 'misery, pov- 
erty, disappo'mtment^ contention 7 What can I glean i 
of happiness among those who cavil for the fading lau- 
rels of fame, for power, or grovel for wealth to lie down 
and die after a life spent in iu accumulation 7 Away, 
then, ye cowardly fears, away.' I am alone in the' 
world — a unit among the hosts of mankind— as a parti- 
cle of sand on the face of the desert, and no more to be | 
missed than that particle when the simoon hath swept ' 
through the wasce aod borne it away to some distant 
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region 

He looked down upon the still, mirror>like pool, 
which lay in the shadow of the cliff, glittering to the 
stars, seeming to woo him to its gentle embrace, and 
the next moment the solitude might have resounded to 
his plunge. But a form sprung forward from the neigh- 
boring pines, and dragged him back with violence from 
the dizzy verge of the precipice. It was the minister ! 

" Rash, unprincipled man," said he, " dare you in 
the &ce of Heaven, commit so cowardly a crime? 
Dare you thus wilfully mar the image of God, and seal 
your own doom 7 Away ! " and he spumed him down 
the slope. i 

Maudant drew the pistol from his vest. | 

"Ha!" said the minister, "would you commit a' 
double murder 7 " 

" By Heavens ! I can bear it no longer ! As you 
value your life, begone ! " 



the crowds of the Atlantic cities, and you were of their 
number. And now, at midnight, you come upon me in 
the untrodden haunts of the forest. Tell me, mysteri- 
ous man, why is this, for surely it comes not of accideac 
— what is the bond that connects our fates aod interasts 
together, ond whether you follow ma for good or for 
evU 7 " 

" The time is not come to answer all these questiojit* 
To the last, I will reply, by asking your own heart 
whether for good or for evil I have onpe and again in« 
terfered in your behalf." 

A silence of a moment ensued, when the ministar 
again spoke. 

" What was it, Maudant, that tempted the rash act 
you were about committing — why seek to shorten a life 
that, live as long as you may, would be too short for re- 
pentance." 

'* When I recognize your right to intmde your tdla 
counsel upon me, I will answer you," replied Maudant. 
" Methinks that enough has passed between us, ere now, 
to satisfy you that you are engaged in a bootless em- 
ploy." 

" Well, be it so ! Bnt I must have your promise on 
your sacred honor, that you will never again attempt 
your own life." 

Maudant turned pale with rage.—" This is audacity 
beyond endurance," said be. ** A curaa on yonder pis- 
tol for not doing iu duty in ridding the world of such an 
arch miscreant as yourself." 

" Do you promise 7" said the implacable mao,calmly." 

" Will it rid me of your presence," queried Maudant. 

" For a while, at least^perhaps, for ever !" 

" Then is it a settled compact. I swear it by all 
that the earth contains of wretchedness \ " 

" I believe I may rely upon your word," etid the 
minister. And be walked leisurely down the hill, and 
was soon hid from view by the broad branches of the 
pines. 

Time rolled on ; a year had pasted by, and the onoe 
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happy, innocent ond generou* Charles ftfaixl^nt had 
becpme a DiisaQLbrope— a wanderer, like the fabled 
Jew, on the face q( the eaith< He had no home — alike 
were all sectioofl ^d places, al) timtfA and seasons to 
him. He had drank ttill deeper of the poiAonoiis cup, 
and had now becpme a high priett in ^he creed of apos- 

Park is the prospect of the gambler — dreary is the 
future of him who makes the wine>cnp bis idol — drear 
is the prospect of the destroyer of innocence— evil are 
the latter days of him who robs the widow and the fath- 
erless of their sustenance. But triply dark, triply dreary 
is the future prospect of him who has lost sight of the 
simple teachings of nature and the Bible, and wanders 
without chart or compass on the fathomless, tideless 
sea of In6delity. Such was the case with Maudant. 
He had chmg to the gloomy creed, till he had found a 
sort of pleasure tn disseminating its doctrines. 

Iq a newly-linished hall in one of the far seulements 
of Kentucky, a lai^e asM»mblage were congregated to 
hear .the new doctrine, and he was there to harrangae 
them. Long had ho kept the attention of old and 
young fixed by his eloquence, and he was about closing 

*' Citizens," said he. " these are the simple teachings 
of reason, which are the noblest of man's endowments. 
They cannot be controverted.' If there be the man 
here who can answer me them, let him enter the lists, 
and do battle manfully. A fair field is all that I ask at 
your hands. I stand ready for the combat." 

A voice was heard in one of the back seats—" I shrink 
not from your haughty challenge, though but a Weak 
and unworthy soldier in the armies of the living God ! " 

A veteran>looking man in black advanced up the aisle 
— it was the minister ! Maudant quailed at the sight. 

" I come," s^id he, " to do battle in behalf of the 
great truths of the gospel. Rash man ! Does not thy 
censcience smite thee for thy haughty boasts 7 " 

Ho stood a* if waiting of reply — a noble patriarchal 
figure. On his brow, where time and card had left their 
traces in many a deep furrow, the " beaded sweat " stood 
for the day was sultry-— and the long locks of his thin, 
silvery hair were stirred by the light airs that flowed 
through the open windows, while with folded arnis ho 
bent his keen gray eye as if in sorrow upon his adver- 
sary. He met his opponent with the strong language 
of the Bible — 

" Who art thou, thus to darken counsel by word? 
without knowledge f Knoweit thou not that in Jehovah's 
eye thou art bat as a moth Which the slightest of the 
agenu of his power could crush, as the vile worm is 
crushed hy the foot of the reckless school-boy ? Atom 
of the dust i where w^t thou when Jehovah laid the foun- 
dations of the earth ? Declare, if thou hast understand- 
ing. Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest, or who hath stretched the line upon it? 
Whereupon are the foundations fastened, or whp laid 
the corner stone thereof? 

And what becomes of this wasted reasoQ when we 
look at things in an abstract point of view T '' said he, 
turning to the audience. ** Can reason assign a cf-use 
why the ear should hear, the eye see, the nostril tuiell, 



thp palate ta^ite, or why the limbs should have the power 
of mutipn, unless it assigos a great— an Omnipotent 
first cause, ^or aurely the frail tegument of man's 
body which is but dust, abiding in Jife for a time, but to 
return to its kindred element, possesses not these quali- 
ties in its simple state. Can reason assiga a cause why 
the oak should burnt from the acom^-ehoald grow and 
thrive, till in the lostihood of its strength, ii towers 
aloft, the king of the forest 7 or why the simple wild- 
Hower should spring up and plume itself by the still wa- 
ters? Whence in Autumn your golden harvests are 
spread over hill and valley ; can reason assign a cause 
why they are so 7 Ye sowed the seed* and, ye may say, 
the earth caused it to grow, but surely, the inert clod 
has no power of itself ! " 

Thus the minister went on, growing more eloquent as 
he advanced, and dashing to pieces the loose structure 
and ephemeral devices of Maudant, while every ear was 
attentive, and every eye was upon him. Ho ceased at 
length, and turned round for a reply from Maudant, but 
the place where he bad stood was vacant. The words 
of the minister had brought conviction tp his heart- 
had poured a flood of light on his mind by which he 
saw the hideousness of hia own acts, and while all eyes 
w^^e iipon the old man, with the arrow quivering in his 
heart, he had rushed out, overwhelmed with despair by 
a sense of his own dark deeds. 

For three days Maudant wandered through the woods, 
shunning the dwellings of the inhabitants, and discarding 
the wants of nature. He was but little better than a 
maniac. Bui a sweet soothing calm at length settled oa 
his o'ejrwearied breast. Far in the woods he had sat 
him down on the riven trunk of an uptorn tree. The 
huge boughs of the plane trees, overhead, were so over- 
run with wild grape-vines, and so thick was the foliage, 
that although it was high noon, not a ray of the son 
penetrated the leafy canopy. It was intensely hot, and 
a silence that might almost be heard reigned through 
the wide, reposing forest, save when broken by the soli? 
tary whistle of some unseen bird, or the rustle of the 
withered leaf, as spinning round, it fell to the earth. 
The serenity and repose of the scene around him seemed 
at once to enter his heart. His brow relaxed from the 
sternness of despair, and a bland smile played over bis 
pallid features. He arose and sought the house of a 
neighboring farmer. The hospitable man could hardly 
recognize i^n the wan figure before him the proud and 
daring young man to whose eloquence he had listened 
but a few days before. 

However, Maudant's wants were attended to, and » 
substantial repast restored to him, in a measure, his 
strength. In the mean time the generous Kentockian 
had sent to the minister, who appeared to be deeply in- 
terested in Maudant's behalf, f o inform him of his safety. 
The information brought the old man to the farm-hotiae. 
As he entered, Maudant advanced with extended band 
to meet him. 

" I owe you much," said he, emphatically. " Can 
you forgive my past insults and unkindnets 7 Your 
words were a« the barbed arrow to my heart. I have 
teen the foMy of my blasphemoui theory, an4 tOTribly 
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have I exhaled my errors. But the light or truth has 
once more shed its serene iofluence upon ine, and I am 
resolved henceforth to the end of my life — Hea^'en per- 
mitting — to devote myself to the building up that which 
in my blind seal I sought to overturn ! " 

The old man regarded him with a look, in which as- 
lonidhment was blended with joy, till the tears sprang 
to his eyes. 

*' Now art thou my own dear boy ! " said he. " Ay, 
look upon me-^look upon thy father, Charles, for indeed 
thou art my own, my only son ! God be praised that in 
owning thee, I find a son worthy of being bwn^d ! " 

" Maodant fixed his keen eye on the old man with a 
look ^of incredulity, while the blood alternately flashed 
over and receeded from his brow. But conviction 
came at last; a deadly pnle overspread his conunte- 
nance, and he sank into a chair. 

•• It is even so ! I see it all ! But why, oh why did 
you not before inform me of this ? I might have been 
a paracide ! " 

** I cannot explain at present, Charles," said the 
minister. Thou art my son — let that suffice thee for 
the present." 

"And who and where is my mother?" exclaimed 

Maudant. 

** I know not," replied the old man ; " when I last 
beard of her, she was far away in New England." 

"Explain me this mystery ! I must— 1 will have it 
explained ! Death were preferable to suspemte ! " 

The minister stood a moment in deep thought. " Per- 
haps it were as well," said he, " but I had intended to 
have seen your mother first. 

Your mother, when but a mere babe, was saved — the 
sole survivor of a fearful shipwreck, which took place 
during a Winter's tempest on the coast of New Eng- 
land. She was adopted by a gentleman who resided 
near the spot where the disaster happened, and educa- 
ted by him as his own child. My father lived near, and 
of course, I was often thrown into company with the 
young orphan. As she ripened into womanhood, I loved 
her, and in due time was married to her. But I am 
anticipating my story. 

I must inform you that a young sister of mine, while 
yet I was but a child, suddenly disappeared ; and al- 
though every effort was made, nothing definite could be 
learned of her. It was concluded, and in all probability 
correctly, that she had fallen from the rocks into the 
sea, aa her bonnet and a handkerchief which she 
wore at the time of her disappearance, were subse- 
qnently found on the shore. Thus the matter rested 
till a few months after I was married, when a poor de- 
laded wretch, by name, Clara Maxwell, who had threat- 
ened me with vengeance for having had her committed, 
on account of her follies, to the Poor House, having es- 
caped from durance, came suddenly into the room where 
I was sitting with my wife. 

" Dastard, tremble ! " said she, wildly. " I have 
sworn vengeance against you. I come to redeem my 
pledge, by informing you of that which would otherwise 
have perished with me. You once lost a sister. Yon- 
der she sits in the character of your wife ! I, it was, 



who, for indignities heaped upon me by your father, lured 
her away, and to deceive you, threw her hat and shawl 
into the sea. When I deemed he had secured his de- 
serts at my hands, I wished to restore her to him— to 
her standing in society. But I knew of no way in which 
I could do so with safety to myself, until the packet 
ship went to pieces on the breakers ; when I seized the 
opportunity, went to the sea shore, and pretended to 
have found her tied up in a cloak, as a relict of the wreck. 
Now am I doubly revenged." 

There were so many circumstances to corroborate 
the truth of this story, that I could not but believe it. 

When I turned from listening to the mad woman's 
communication, I found that Mary had fainted. Long 
did the fit continue upon her, and when at length she 
began to show signs of returning animation, I bade her 
adieu for ever, and wandered forth a wretched bein^ 
I found a sort of solace in acts of good to others^ and ait 
length became a preacher. 

Mean time you were bprn, and subsequently were 
put away with one of my distant relativjss to be brought 
up as his own child. 

Although H. wanderer from one exterior of our coun- 
try to the other, I have never ceased to watch over you. . 
When you were far from suspecting it, I have influenced 
your movements. And often, when, in my journeyings 
to and fro, I have tarried under the roof where you re- 
sided, for a night's rest, have I stolen to Watch your 
slumbers and shed bitter tears over you. Such has 
been the course of my life till a few weeks since, when 
duty called me to attend the dying bed of a poor woman. 
{][>on entering the hovel, I found that it was Clara 
Maxwell. 

" God be praised ! " she ejaculated, ai I came near 
her. "I could not die with the weight of one sin opon 
my heart. I have called you hither to mend, as far a» 
possible, a great injury perpetrated agaifist you,"— <«nd 
she went on to tell me that she had fabricated, oat of 
revenge, the «tory regarding my sister and my wife. 
She had hardly finished her atory, ere she breathed her 
last ! 

I should have proceeded immediately in search of 
my wife, but the extraordinary course you were taking, 
demanded rny attention in thia quarter, so I ferwardedl 
the joyful news in a letter." 

The next day Maudant and his father started for New 
England. A pew and boundless source of happioeee 
seemed to be opened to his impetuous spirit, and he 
could onco more " bend the quiet of a loving eye " upon 
the beauties of the scenery through which they passed. 
And the father, too, relaxed from his stern bearing, and 
once more seemed to be imbued with the gentleness of 
disposition which characterized his youth, and which 
years of stoical suffering seemed to have wrested from 
him. At length the blue hills of their own New £ag- 
land rose to their view, and with them came a thousand 
endearing recollections. 

To be concise, the elder Maudant found a wife, and 
Charles, a moCBer, ready to receive them with smiles, 
and in the seclusion of a country life, the old folks spent 
the remnant of their days in traoquiUity and contentment. 
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As «oon Bi Charles Maudant could consistently leave '[ No change within her heart ;•— she was the same. 
the house of his parents, he sought the village where ' And of the glad home-faces, is there none 
his betrothed resided. He demanded, and readily oh- !| That may not smile its welcome? There is hashed 
tained an interview with Isabel, for the change in his ;| For aye one kindred voice, and the deep tone 
sentiments had been noised abroad ere his arrival. , Of anguish from a mother's heart hath gushed ; 
Her pale and emaciated features told how great a sac- ' And though she grieved not, that bright'one, nor wept, 



rifice she had made in giving him up. Albeit a few 
days of social intercourse with one in whom her aflec- 
tions were concentered, restored the wotated bloom to 
her cheek, and the fire to her eye, and again she was 
the smiling, lovely Bell Wardlaw, the delight of her ac- 
quaintances. And when the joyous Autumn came with 
its ripened fruits and golden harvests, a bridal party had 
assembled at the stately mansion of Mr. Wardlaw, and 
his fair daughter became the wife of Charles Maudant. 
But in his happiness, Maudant forgot not the inten- 



Her hand the young flowers nursed where her dead sister 
slept. 

Time passed, and many a suppliant knee was bent. 

Love whispered in her eai^ its words of guile, 
And voices in her praise were eloquent. 

And melting glances pleaded for a smile. 
And a smile answered them, cold — cold tho' sweet 

As the faint mom-blush of an April sky, — 
Siill was her heart unwon : — it could not beat 

With the frail, fleeting hopes that bud and die; — 



tion he had formed of repairing so far as in him lay, the no,., . . r . i « 

..,, 1..--/.J1. WW Lij. , She had no though u for earth, — to her H was given 

injury be had done by his infideuty. He embarked in! -« .i ^ n ml i il ■ . i « ^tw 

, . . . . ..... ... , ' To " dwell apart below, and brightly dream of Heaven. 

the missionary cause, and is now, with his beautiful, 

aflectionate and generous wife, toiling for the good of 

strangers, under the burning suns of Hindostan. 



Orifflnat. 
THE COLDLY BEAUTIFUL. 

- BT JOHN M. CASIT. 

I mat her in the spirit-stirring dance. 

Where merry voices, and the subtle tone 
Of music poured their wild and rich romance— 

And radiant faces beamed, and bright eyes shone*^ 
And merrily with the jest the glass went round. 

And Beauty's cheek blushed in its deeper rose, 
And the ear drank in thirstily each sound, — 

But still her spirit, in its strange repose, 
Seamed hound, as wont, with a mysterious thrall— 
To her 'twas but a dream — that gorgeous festival f 

She had seen eighteen Summers, and to her 

Their lapse had been but an unchanging dream 
Untinged by wild extremes of bliss or care— 

Nor mellowed by young passion's earlier beam : — 
She was a strange, and yet a gentle thing, 

Formed for each kindly impulse, and for thought 
Fresh as the blossoms of her hope's Day-spring, — 

But in her cheek no kindred blush it wrought— 
You'd deem her made to brighten, and to bless- 
So beautiful, but ah, cold — cold, and passionless ! 

And she went from her father-land away, 

And bteathed the soft air of a sunnier clime ;•— 
Where ye may mark, in wild and proud array, 

The classic relics of the Olden Time, — 
Where looks and blushes eloquently speak. 

And Love reposes on each brow of snow. 
And ye may feel the warm blood in your cheek 

Bum with a brighter and intenser glow, 
Or list the burning tale breathed out in song, 
Of a fond, doating heart, by hopeless passion wrung. 

And yet, of that fair clime her spirit caught 
No ray to give it radiance, and she came 
Back to hei father's halls. Long absence wrought 



And such was she — the Coldly Beautiful, 

And not less pure than beautiful : I have pray<ed 
I For hope and strength my weary thoughts to lull, 
I And like the spirit of that sinless maid, 
I To mock at passion's strife. It is not mine 
Thus to subdue:— sjid oh, if e'er we feel 
Aught of a Heaven in the heart's inmost shrine— 

A witchery o'er its aching fibres steal ; — 
'Tis when a passion in the bosom stirs. 
Kindled by Heaven's torch in a pure heart like her s. 

Osvego, N. Y. 
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SCKVK FROM THE HEW TRAOIC DRAMA OF 

"ALMAMEN; OR» THE JEW OF GRENADA." 
Founded on Btdwer^i romance of Leila, 

BT JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 

Act Fourthf Scene laet. Interior of a vast Oothie 
Chapel — a flight of marble ttepe ascending to the 
altar vhich is hrilliantly illuminated and decorated 
vith all the grandeur of the Romish Church. Pro- 
eetsion of PriestSf Monks and Nuns, Tomas de 
Torquemeda and other Monks of the Dominican or' 
der. Leila^ in the habit of a novice f supported be* 
tween two Nuntf a third following with the veil. 
Hymn and chorus of Monks and Nuns, kneeling on 
either tide of the attar. Tomat De Tor^emeda 
kneeling on the steps in front. 

Holt Mother ! Saint of Heaven ! 
To thy peaceful service given, 
Fair in form, and youthful beauty 
One to thee devotes her duty. 
Lot thy Grace upon her shine. 
Virgin Mother ! she is thine ! 
Earth abjuring, humbly kneeling 
Thus her virgin vows revealing 
World, and all its joys resign 
Take her Heaven ! she is thine ! 
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Murie. Leila it led to the altar^'tU they reach the 
stept of which, Almamen, with dagger in hand, rush- 
€9 wildly in, foUowed hy Muza. Almamen aeizet 
Leila atul drags her forward, 

Tomae de Torquemeda. 

ATaunt, fell sorc'rer ! release the maid. 

Thy ma^c arts can here avail ihee nought, 

She is devoted to the cause of Heaven I 

Almamen. 
Back ! back, lying Priest .' She is my daughter ! 
I claim her by a father's sacred right, 
Demand her in the name, of the Great Sire 
Of all mankind! 

Leila. 
Oh ! my father hear me, 

And wrestle not 'gainst the decrees of Heav'n. 

No force compels me to this sacred choice, 

But now a willing convert to their Faith, 

The only wish, I cherish upon earth, 

Is her» to take, the consecrated vow. 

Almamen. 
The veil is rent — and now the worst is known — 
Thy beauty is all — all, desecrated, 
And thy form, ie but unhallow'd clay ! [ To Tomat. 
Dog of a Naxarene ! this, is thy work .' 
Here, by thine own altars, I defy thee. 
And ftpurn thee, 'mid the tortures of thy court ! 
Thus, thus, doth Almamen, the Jew, rescue 
The last and fairest of his house, from shame ! 

Stabs Leila. Muza, rushing through the crowd of 
Monks and Nuns, exclaims,** Hold! murderer!" 
and catches Leila as she is falling, in his arms. 
Almamen drops the dagger, and stands apparently |i 
unconscious of whcU passes. '^i 

Leila. :i 

Father, I thank thee—ihou hast given me, 
The Peace 1 hop'd, the Freedom, that I sigh'd for. 

Muza, 
Leila ! beloved Leila ! 

Leila. 

Ha ! that voice ! 
It call* me back to earth — brings to this fleeting soul 
The tide of Love, which once did overwhelm it. 
Or was it, but some Heavenly angel's voice. 
So like to his, that I did deem it, Muza's ! 

Muza. 
It is thy Muza, live, oh ! live for him. 

Lei/a. 
It is his voice — ^tbese are his arms, that bear me. 
I've had a fearful dream ; the cowled Monk, 
The veiled Sisters ; they were all around me. 
And I did hear, methinks, the solemn strain, 
And thought I was a Christian, and devoted 
Unto the holy service of the Church .' 
Tomas de Torquemeda. 

Remove her. 
Let her not die, stain'd by the Moslem's touch. 
Nuns approach to remove Leila — she clings to Muza. 

Leila, L; 

I cling to earth again, for he is here ! ij 



I will not breathe a vow, to taint my soul 
With perjury. Father .' Muza ! help me. 
They twine their arms around me, with brute force.— 
With cunning cruelty, they tear my heart-strings ! 
Strange voices now, are hymning in mine ears, 
And they have thrown the veil across mine eyes ; 
I can no longer see the forms I love. 
Oh ! tear it off — the vow is not pronounc'd ! 
Muza ! I can be thine — ^yes, I am thine ! thine ! [Dies. 
Tomas de Torquemeda. 
Her virgin soul hath fled .' remove the corpse, 
And seize the murderer — the Jew ! 
They rush to seize Almamen who, starting from his 
abstraction, he breaks wildly from them, and taking 
the corpse from Muza, kneels with it in his arms, and 
gazes on it with an expression of tenderness and 
grief 

Almamen. 
Who says 'twas murder 1 'twas a sacrifice ! 
Did I not love, I had not killed her else ! 
It was a sacrifice which Heaven demanded ! [up 

Come ! [kisses the corpse^lays it donnr—then starting 

Which of ye dare seize the son of Isuchar f 
Alarms without. A Monk rushes in alarmed. 

Monk. 
Haste, holy Fathers— an angry crowd rush on, 
And cry for vengeance on the traitor Jew. 
Holy Mother ! they are here. 

Cries withoiU of** Vengeance ! vengeance ! " and an 
armed crowd of Spaniards and Jews rush in, who 
fall back as Almamen boldly advances in the centre 
of them. 

Almamen. 
Ha ! I know ye, things of the market place .' 
Who traflic, and would sell your blood for gold. 
Christian and Moslem, were alike my foes, 
And tho' I am your victim, I'm your vanquisher! 
I am betray'd, even by those I toil'd for, 
For whom, I gave up cv'ry earthly peace. 
And dy'd my hands with my sweet daughter's blood. 
The curse of old, rest with ye evermore, 
I do defy and corse te f 

They rush on him with cries of ** Cut down the trai- 
tor," ** down with the false Jew," and he falls pierced 
with several wounds, 

Almamen. 
I triumph ! Yes, I triumph even now ! 
Not one — not one, dar'd singlyto assail me, 
It took a host to conquer Almamen ! 
Where is my daughter-^where's my gentle girl f 
I will secure the safety of my child. 
And then, we'll storm the Alhambra ; 
We'll rush against the Heathen ! — but I bleed. 
And there's not one to stop the gushing blood. 
My child would staunch it with her raven hair. 
But they withhold her from me — they would seek 
To make a Christian of her ! My child a Christian ! 
Ha ! ha .' ha ! ha ! I'll snatch her from them yet. 
Leila ! I come to save thoe, Leila ! I come .' 

Starts up with a powerful ^ort, and attempts to rush 
forwardr-falls dead by the side of Leils, 
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Oriffinal. 
MARY DERWENT.* 

▲ TALK OF TBI XARLT SXTTLEltS. 

BT MRS. AVN d. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I. 

" AIm ! that mao thould over win 
So sweet a sbriDe to shame tfnd sin 
At womao's heart, and deeper woe 
For her fond weakoeas, not to know 
That yieldiof all but breaks the chain 
That aerer reunites af ain." 

Catbarikb Montour aroased herself from the loed 
of degradation which had weighed down her proad 
spirit, while her confession of guilt was yet to be made, 
•■d lemmed her story with less of startling enei^ than 
had hitherto characterieed her manner. 

" Vamham had been absent more than a week, mak- 
ing preparation for oar reception at Asfaton. We were 
alone, Murray and myself, in the little boudoir which I 
have mentioned so often. He was sitting on the sofa to 
which my husband had so tenderly lifted me on the night 
befora my mother*s funeral, reading one of my favorite 
Italian poets. I sat at his feet, listening to the deep, 
rich melody of his Toice, watching the alternate fire and 
shadow that played within the depths of his largo eyes, 
the clear, bold expresssion of his forehead, and the 
smilinir curve of his lips, which seemed imbued with 
the Moh poetry that dropped in melody from them. I 
was lost in the first wildering dream which follows, with 
its delicious quietude, the entire outpouring of the affbc- 
tSons, when thought itself arises but as a sweet exhala- 
tion from the one grand passion which pervades the 
whole being ; when even a sense of shame and guilt but 
hannts the heart as the bee slumbers within the urn of 
a flower, rendered inert and stingless by the wealth of 
honey which surrounds it. 

** Murray had been bred in society, and could not so 
readily fling off the consciousness of our position. A 
shadow, darker than the words of his author warranted, 
now and then settled on his brow as he read, and more 
than once he raised his eyes from the page in the middle 
of a sentence, and fixed them with a serious and almost 
melancholy earnestness on my face ; then, as I would 
ioterrupc his thoughts ^ith some Of the pleasant words 
which love sends up from the full heart, as naturally as 
song gushes from the bosom of a nightingale, he would 
press my hand to his lips, and without speaking, resume 
his hook again ; for a while allowing his voico to revel 
in tlie sweet, rich melody of the language, and then hur- 
rying on with a stern and abrapt emphasis, as one 
who strives by rapidity of utterance to conquer painful 
dioughts. My heart sunk within me as I witnessed 
this strange mood, and with a quick transition of feeling 
I at fint began to wonder that any but happy thoughts 
eonld occupy him when I was by his side, and then to 
conjecture what those thoughts could be, till a terrible 
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suspicion dwoke in my bosom— a suspicion that he did 
not love me with his whole heart Os I loved htm. The 
scorpions, which my own act had engendered, were be- 
ginning to Quicken in the werra atmosphere of my heart. 
** I was not conscious of it, but teafs gathered in my 
eyes while they were yet steadfastly fixed on Murray's, 
and when he looked up, the expression of my feoe must 
have told him something of what was passing in my 
mind. He threw down his book, and by gentle acts 
rather than explanatory words, strove to #in me again 
to cheerfulness. He was half-lying on the sofa, with 
my hand locked in hii, murmuring over soft fragments 
of the poem he had been reading, Apparently abandoned 
to the happiness of the moment, when there was A rust* 
ling among the shrubbery beneath the window, and 
quick footsteps smote along the graVel ^nllk leading to 
the balcony. Every footfall jarrod Upon my ear like 
the vibrations of a bell. The suddeh recoil of my heart, 
and then its deep, heavy throbbings were almost aodi- 
ble as I listened. I felt the blood ebbing away frOtn my 
face, and a faintness was upon m^. Murray started 
and grasped my hand with a violence that pained me. 
It is strange how suddenly the weakest heart will gath- 
er up its enei^es, when flung back upon itself. < Do 
not fear me,' I said with forced calmness, and drawing 
my hand from his grasp, I deliberately open4)d the sash- 
doOr and went out to meet my husband. He was al- 
ready upon the balcony, and sprang forward to greet 
me with more eager afiection than I had ever witnessed 
in him before. For one moment I was drawn to his 
bosom unresistingly, for I was faint with agitation. He 
must have felt me tremble, but evidently impdted the 
emotion to joy at hiif sudden return, and with his arm 
about my waist, he drew me into the room. Oh^ how 
thoroughly I loathed the hypocrisy which my sin had im- 
posed on the future ! Murray had nerved himself for 
the intet'view, and stood up, pale and collected, to t^ 
ceive his late friend. When he saw my position, a faint 
flush shot over his forehead, but his forced composnra 
was in nothing else disturbed. I put away my hus- 
band's arm and sunk to ti seat, overwhelmed with a 
painful consciousness of the moral degradation I had 
heaped upon my spirit. 

" Murray went up to London the next day, and a few 
brief words of farewell were all that could be granted to 
me. I went away by myself and wept bitterly. In my 
secret thcMjghts, I reproached him that he eomid leave 
me to tho hitter task of concealment and dissimu- 
lation, without his support, burthened as he knew my 
heart must bo with anxieties and feelings which I might 
reveal only to himself. From no other human being 
could I claim sympathy or council, and yet he lefi me. 
I felt the necessity of his absence, but was deeply pained 
by it. I>eceit was a hard burthen to impose on a heart 
singularly frank and confiding in iu nature. I felt that 
I had sacrificed the birthright of a free spirit forever.— 
One suspicion haunted me continually — a doubt of Mo^ 
ray's love. Often did I ask myself if he were h^py-* 
if even then he did not in his secret heart regret tb* 
sacrifice I had made to him, the volnntary bondage 
. which he had imposed on himself. There was mioeiy 
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in die thought, hut oh, many, many were the painful ap- 
prehenaion* which haunted ray imagination. For two 
days J was tormented by shadowy evils. My momiDgs 
were full of inquietude, and my sleep was not rest. 
Then came his first letter, so considerate and gentle, so full 
of manly solicitude for my peace of mind. Happiness 
■prang back to my heart like a glad infant to its moth- 
er's bosom. The earth seemed bursting into blossom 
around me. Again I flung away thought, and surren- 
dered my spirit to its first sweet dream of contentment. 

" Murray joined us at Asbton. Among the guests 
who spent Christmas with us, was a young lady of re- 
fined and pleasant manners, the orphan of a noble fami- 
ly, whose entailed property had fallen to a distant heir 
on the death of her father, leaving her an almost pen- 
niless dependant on a wealthy aunt, who seemed anx- 
ious to get rid of her trust with as little expense as pos- 
sible. My sympathy was excited in the young lady's 
behalf, for her coarse relative supplied her but sparingly 
with the means of supporting her station in society, and 
in her vulgar eagerness to have the poor girl settled and 
off her hands, was continually compromising her deli- 
cacy and wounding her pride. Louisa was reserved, 
and somewhat cold in her disposition, but my feelings 
had been enlisted in her behalf, and I contrived by every 
little stratagem in my power to supply her want of 
wealth, and to shield her from the match-making 
•chemes of her aunt. Being much in ray society, she 
was thrown into constant companionship with Murray. 
He did not at first seem much interested in her, for she 
was retiring and not really beautiful, but by degrees the 
gentle sweetness of her character won its way to his 
heart, and he seemed pleased with her society, but there 
was nothing in the intimacy to alarm me. I was rather 
gratified than otherwise that he should be interested in 
my protege. When we again took up our residence in 
town, I occasionally acted as chaperon to Miss Jameson, 
but as my hopes centered more trustfully around one ob- 
ject, my taste for general society diminished, and I sur* 
rounded myself with a small circle of distinguished in- 
dividuals, and mingled but little in the dissipations of 
the world where her aunt was constantly forcing her to 
exhibit herself. I was still interested in her, but the 
repulsive coarsness of her relative prevented a thorough 
renewal of the intimacy which hod existed while she 
was my guest. 

** A year passed by, in which bad been crowded a 
whole life of mingled happiness and misery. My love 
for Murray was in no way diminished, but its character 
had changed. The first sweet hope of happiness which 
came with the early outpouring of my heart had departed 
for ever. A settled foreb<iding of separation and evil 
bad chastened my expectations, and instead of looking 
forward with hope, my spirit gradually gathered up its 
strength to meet iu destined fate whenever it might 
come. Love is almost intuitive in its perceptions. 
Long before I had any proof, I felt that Murray was 
changed. He strove to deceive me, strove to deceive 
himself, but the very means which he took to delude 
away the reason of both, but served to fasten the truth 
upon my heart. I had made his nature a study, and 



when I saw him day by day becoming mora teapectfd, 
more gentle and compassionate in his manner toward 
me, I knew that there would soon be no hope. It was 
not in his nature to turn rudely and crush the being 
who had loved him so fatally ; but what mattered it 
how the steel was tempered, :to long as the blade was 
struck home 7 The blow fell at length; Murray was 
about to be married. He did not allow me to be tor> 
tured by public rumor, but came and told me with his 
own lips. I had been very sad all the morning, and 
when 1 heard his familiar knock at the street door, and 
heard the footsteps to which my heart had never yet 
failed to quicken its pulsations, approaching my bou- 
doir, a dark presentiment fell upon me, and I trembled 
as if a death-watch were sounding in my ears. But I 
had learned to conceal my feelings, and sat quietly ia 
my cushioned chair, occupied with a piece of fine ne^ 
dle-work when ho entered. He was deeply agitated, and 
his hand shook violently when I arose to receive bim. 
Mine was steady. I was not about to heap misery oe 
the heart that had clung to me. He tried to break the 
subject gently to me, and by reasoning and expressions 
of respect, to reconcile me to the step be wished to take. 
With a calmness which startled even mytelf, I inquired 
the name of ray rival. It was Louisa Jameson, the 
creature whom I had cherished even as a sister. No 
matter, I had nerved myself to bear all. If my heart 
trembled, no emotion stirred my face. He had not yet 
proposed, but he knew that she loved him, and her po> 
sition with her aunt pained him. Still he would not 
propose unless I consented. He had come to throw 
himself on my generosity. I did consent. Moasuredly 
and coldly the words were spoken, but they did not sair 
isfy bim. He would have me feel willing — ^bis happi 
ness should not be secured at the expense of mine— if 
from my whole heart I could not resign him. No ad- 
vantage should be taken of a freedom rendered only 
from the lips. There was bitterness in my heart that 
kept up its strength, for his words seemed like mock- 
ery. He had flung me to the dust and asked me to 
smile, while his foot was grinding me there. I tried 
to dissemble, for why should I show him tlie ruin he 
Mras making 7 would it take back the words he had spo- 
ken 7 would he love me again 7 Could I love bim ? — 
Never, as I had done .' There was nothing of hate or 
dislike— not one wish ibr vengeance in my heart ; bat I 
would have been torn to atoms by wild hors^, rather 
than have been to him what I had been, even for a mo- 
ment. Yet 1 could have ilied for him ; nay, did I not 
suffer a keener pang than death, even then ; and did I not 
sternly force it back that he might not be made unhappy 
by the knowledge 7 Oh, bow stone-like and calm 1 waa 
after he had left me. I took up that piece of fine nee- 
dle work and finished the pattern neatly, very neatly, 
for my fingers never quivered for an instant. I believe 
that I went through the routine of the day— -that I gave 
orders to servants and received company, but I cannot 
remember distinctly. I had been in my diessiBg-room 
many houni, when my maid came to remind me of a 
ball and supper to which I was engaged. I started up 
and bade her arx-ay me in my gayest apparel. Nevitr 
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do I remember myself so beautiful as on tbat ai^t. 
There was fever in my cbeek, and the fire of a wounded 
spirit in my eyes— a wild, eparklingf wit flashed from 
my Hps, and amon^ the gay and the lovely I was most 
gay and most recklessly brilliant. I was among tbe 
last of the revelers, and when I sprang to ray carriage, 
waving kisses to my noble attendant, and was whirled 
away amid the light of attendant flambeau, tbere was 
many a heart that envied the beautiful and happy Lady 
Gwdon. Why should they not! They could not see 
the sudden recoil of that overtasked spirit. They did 
not follow me home to witness the dark shadows gather 
armmd the eyes they had admired, nor the hollow white- 
ness of my cheek when the glittering raiment had been 
removed from my form, and the flowers unwreathed 
from my hair. They could not feel the sharp pain that 
shot through my side, nor mark the red blood-drops 
springing to my lips as I lay trembling and exhausted 
on the door of my dressing-room, while my frightened 
attendant was bathing my temples and weeping over 
me. AU were deceived except that poor girl and my- 
•elf, and perhaps one other, for Murray wa^ at the ball. 
Varnham was down at A8hton,and the relief of solitude 
at least was at my command* 

" Murray called in the morning, for we were to be 
friends still. 1 had suffered much during the night, 
but I put rouge on my pdlid cheeks, and with forced 
cheerfulness went down to receive him. He appeared 
ill at ease. Perhaps he feared reproaches after I had 
recovered from the first effect of his desertion. He need 
not. The rain it had wrought was too deep for tears 
or weak complaints; when the death blow comes we 
cease to struggle. Men are willing to believe that which 
they most desire, and Murray readily persuaded him- 
self that my outward appearance of contentment was 
real ; that wounded pride was all that he had to reproach 
himself with inflicting. He seemed relieved and really 
grateful; we should yet be very happy— innocently 
happy, he said, and that we never could have been 
while breaking a moral and conventional rule for which 
society extorted such penalties from the woman. The 
fortitnde with which I had listened to a separation, had 
secured his respect for ever. I should henceforth be to 
him aa s very dear sister ; to Louisa, a generous friend. 
" Murray was sincere in all this, for he resolutely 
deoeived himself into a belief of his own wishes. I 
went through the scene bravely ; no word nor look be- 
tmyed tbe agony forced back to the solitude of my own 
bosom. I had no weak, feminine wish, that he should 
be appalled by the wreck he had made. 

** I ascertained that Miss Jameson's aunt had refused 
to bestow any fortune with her niece, and I knew that 
Murray was far, far from wealthy enough to meet the 
expenses of an establishment befitting his rank. I could 
not bear that he should have his fine mind cremped 
down to the petty annoyances of a limited income, nor 
that she should bo for ever crashed beneath the humiliar 
ting consciousness of poverty. Vanham never allowed 
himself to exceed his own little income, and the reve> 
nnea of our estates far exceeded our general expendi- 
ture. It was therefore easy for me to raise a sum tuf- 



] ficient to endow my rival, and thus indirectly lecara • 
suflicient competence to him. I gave orden to my agent 
that thirty thousand pounds should be immediately raised 
for me, and when the sum was secured, I went pri- 
vately to the house of my rival, and with little persnar 
sion induced her parsimonious relative to present it to 
Miss Jameson, as from her own coifers. I knew that 
my secret was safe, for she was a worldly woman and 
was not likely to deprive herself of the eclat of a gene- 
rous deed by exposing my share in it. 

** There was something in the performance of this aet 
which soi\ened my feelings, and as I left tbe old lady's 
apartment and descended the stairs, it was with a gentler 
and more resigned sensation than I had known for days. 
The sound of horse's hoofs upon the pavement made 
me start back like a guilty thing. The drawing-room 
door was ajar, and I saw Louisa Jameson rise from 
her seat and glide to a window with sparkling eyes, 
and cheeks flushed with expectation. A quick, double 
knock, and Murray entered. He gave his hat carelessly 
to a servant, as one who had a right to claim instant bv- 
tendance, and then I saw his eyes kindle, and an answer- 
ing smile greet her's, when he saw his affianced bride 
coming forward to meet him. I drew back upon the 
stairs, faint with the heavy throbbing of my heart, and 
then I heard their low voices mingle, saw their hands 
clasp and their lips meet. I saw him draw her gently 
to a sofa, and then my eyes grew dim. I felt that I 
was fainting, but my mind had yet power over the body. 
I was obliged to support myself by the bannister, yet I 
made my way unobserved into the street; they were 
too happily occupied to notice the wretched woman 
who had thus exposed her heart to another blow, that 
she might do them a service. His s^dl»>horse, the 
same that had borne him to my door almost eveiy morn- 
ing for a year, stood upon the pavement. It was a no- 
ble beast, and had been the companion of our rides at 
Ashton. My own favorite horse had been purehased to 
match him. I was on foot, without attendant, and had 
I worn a large, cloipe bonnet, that none might recognize me 
I near the house of my rival, but the sagacious creature 
knew me spite of my disguise. He began to paw the 
stones, and curved his head round with a loif , whim- 
pering neigh, as I passed by. How soothingly any to- 
ken of attachment, even from the lowliest animal, goes 
to a deserted heart. I could not resist the impulse, but 
turned back and patted the beautiful animal's neck as I 
had been wont to do in happier days. 

* Have a care, miss,' said the man who held him, 
* he is apt to be skittish with strangers. I never saw 
but one lady that vras not afraid of him.' 

'And who was that?' I inquired, gathering the 
thick veil more closely over my face. 

' Oh, the Lady Gordon, God bless her; I should like 
to see the horse she could not manage. Bluebuck was 
always like a lamb when she was near, and would snuff 
round and eat bread from her little white hand as daia* 
tily as a lap dog. Why t — ' 

'John,' said a voice from the window, 'you may 
take Bluebuck away. I shall walk home.* 

" I grasped my veil still tighter, and hurried forward 
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9M if caught in •ome did^racefal act. A moment after, the 
groom gailopo4 by me, noddiog and smiling with a free- 
dom which my own familiarity had warranted* The 
•et, in itself, was sufficient proof that I was unknown, 
but the proud blood mounted to my cheek, and I felt as 
if his servant had offered me an indignity-^as if I was 
never to be respected or loved again. 

" I entered that house once again, to see the man for 
whom I had sacrificed the innocence and hope of a life 
wedded to another. It was a strange wish, but I felt a 
kind of gladiator's pleasure in goading > my heart on to 
inadnes»--a stem, unrelenting love of self torture. I 
resolved to be present at the marriage. 

" I strove to rest, but could not. In vain I loosened 
the golden cords and darkened my sumptuous coucJi 
with its wealth of drapery. In v^in I heaped its pil- 
lows of down, and drew the sheets of fine linen over my 
liead. The pain r^kiing in my heart would not be ap- 
peased. StiH I sought for rest. Should I go with my 
sunken eyes and pallid looks to his wedding festival — 
and that come on the morrow. Sleep-— sleep, I mutt 
have sleep, for smiles and bloom would be wanted on 
the coming day ; after that, I cared not ; for it seemed 
as if my destiny would be consummated then. I went 
to my dressing table and poured out laudanum, a laige 
quantity, ht)t some was shed over the table, for my hand 
•hook as I emptied the vial, else I cored not if the sleep 
it brought should be eternal. The cup was of gold 
from which I drank the potion, and iu jewelled rim 
sparkle^ to the flame of my night-lamp, as I raised it to 
my lips. I would have given it with all the vast wealth 
firom which it had been purchased, for one hour of sweet, 
calm slumber. But it could not be ; a heavy sense of 
aoffering settled upon my frame, and that was all. My 
body became stupid, but there was no oblivion to the 
intense workings of the mind. The morning found me 
in my dressing-room, buried in the velvet depths of on 
easy-chair, with my eyes wide open, as they had been 
the wliole night. A dressing-mirror swung on its stand 
before me, and an inoage, which I shuddered to recog- 
BJxe as the reflection of myself, seemed watching my 
wrotchedness with sad, heavy eyes, that would not close. 
I buried my face in ray dress, that I might not be haunted 
by the picture of my own misery, for I had no strength 
to whe^l the chair away, or to remove the mirror. I 
must haye slept awhile, for when I raised my face again, 
a broa4 sunshine was shed through the wjndow-dra- 
pery, ^d a clock on the roantlepiece beat nine. In one 
hour he was to be married. I rang the bell and ordered 
that my dress should be as splendid as possible, and 
then I took qo farther note of the costly robes which my 
bewildered inaid brought put for my choice, nor gave 
farther directions, but abandoned myself wholly to her 
taste, 90t caring that the splendor in which she arrayed 
me WM litt}e befitting the early hour, so long as it shed 
life over the deathly hue of my fet^tqres. She had spo- 
ken to m0 mora than once, with no other answer than 
^ faint desire that she should hasten, for my attention 
was fixed on the clock, whose pointer had crept round 
the dial, and almost touched the hour. Then she un- 
)«ckad a slender band of chased gold froo) |ny arm^ and 



flung it carelessly aside to make room for the magnifi- 
cent bracelet which she had drawn from its caaket. I 
dashed the glittering bauble from her hold, and with a 
shaking hand reclasped the precious cirolet. It was 
kU gift, and had never left my arm since the time his 
hands had placed it there. It maddened me that its clasp 
should have been undone by a menial, and on that daf, 

** I gave one glance at the mirror before I went out. 
Excitement had begun its work of beauty ; a vivid, start- 
ling brilliancy was in my eyes, and a feverish red bloomed 
in either cbeek. My terrified French woman had per- 
formed her task bravely. Jewels flashed in my curls, 
and shed a starry brightness over my arms and nedc, 
and my poor heart trembled like a wounded bird beneath 
a girdle that might have won a prince's ransom. Oh, 
it was all a sad, sad mockery ! 

'' Like the stricken deer which still bounds on and on 
though the arrow is rankling in his side, I mingled among 
the crowd of high-born guests invited to Murray's wed- 
ding. Oh, how strangely every thing seemed ! the mnr> 
muring sound of happy and pleasant voices was in my 
ears, feathers and diamonds and glittering satins floated 
confusedly before me, and it all appeared like a phan- 
tasmigoria. Then my sight cleared, and my bearing 
became keen, for there was a hush in the throng, and a 
stately noble came forth with the young bride leaning on 
his arm. X saw the changing of her soft cheek beneath 
the bridal veil, and the happy light of her eye as they 
led her before the bishop. A moment, and he stood by 
her side. The hurried words of hia response came dis- 
tinctly to myear, and the voice was that which had won 
me to sin and wretchedness. 

" That man had loved me, and yet I stood vrithin a 
few paces of him, ill with grief, and so wretched, that 
the very beggars in the street might have pitied me ; yet 
he made his solemn vows to another, and did not feel 
my presence. The guests gathered about the newly- 
wedded pair, and the sound of their congratulatioas 
came mockingly to me, where I sat alone in a distant 
part of the room. Sorrow had now nearly bereft 
me of all my strength, and I could not arise, tboogh I 
felt that curious eyes might speculate upon me, sitting 
thus apart and agitated. I struggled for a moment's 
energy and penetrated the crowd. The moment my 
eyes rested on his face, and marked his proud, happy 
smile and kindling eye, I became calm, very calm, and 
should have remained so, for I had yet pride enough to 
nerve me, had that triumphant smile lingered mm m*- 
ment on his lips after he saw me ; but it did not, for when 
he turned from the greeting of a fair girl by his aide, 
and saw me standing before him, his brow and lip be- 
came colorless, and he recoiled a step aa if a spirit had 
started up in his path. One glance had revealed the 
ruin he had made, for with all my mastery over the ag- 
ony struggling within, it must have forced its imprass 
on the lineaments of my face. It was a dangerous mo- 
inent for us both, for many curious eyes were upon us. 
I heeded it not, for what was life or good naoM to ma 
then 7 But he grasped the hand which I had exteaded 
with a warning energy that thrilled hack to my heart, 
and when ha saw that my lips mored without syUabliif 
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a word, he answered with a gracefol eaae^ as if the 
usual ooofratulations had been spokea. I addressed a 
few words to his bride. What they were, I do not re- 
member, but she smiled and raised her eyes wonderiogly 
to my face, and asked if I had been ill. 

"I would have left the house, for my unnatural 
strength was giving way, but the bridal equipage was 
drawn up before the door, and mine could not be called 
till it had driven oC I shrunk away to a window and 
drew the heavy curtains over the recess, for there was 
that siirriog within my heart which would not longer 
brook the gaze of a crowd. I stood behind the silken 
drapery with my throbbing forehead pressed against the 
casement and my hands clasped hard over my heart, 
when the curtain was suddenly lifted and Murray stoud 
by my side. He was pale as death, and there was an- 
guish, such aa I had never before witnessed, in his eyes. 
A moment he pored over my face, while his own worked 
with strong emotion ; then grasping my hands in both 
his, he said in a half whisper of thrilling reproach, ' Oh 
my God! Caroline, why have you deceived me thus 7 
Why did you lead me to believe that you had freely 
consented to this?* 

" I did not speak. I could not ; but my face was 
lifted tai his, and he must have read there all the misery 
he had heaped upon me. I did not then strive to con- 
ceal it, for my pride was utterly crushed, and I had no 
sliengtii left. Footsteps approached the window — 
Murray started — the grasp of his cold hand tightened 
on mii^e for a moment, and I was alone ! 

" Tlsere was a bustle on the steps. A white veil gleam- 
ed before my. aching eyes. Then the form of the bride- 
groom appeared. His pale, anxious face was raised to 
the window where I stood for one instant, and then my 
brain grew giddy, and I remembered nothing more, 
save a flash of white ribands, and the whirl of a chariot 
passing before my eyes, then the uamp of many horses 
seemed smiting me to the earth, I did not faint, for 
there was fisver in my veins, and that gave me strength 
to endnre. When my own carriage was drawn to the 
iloor, I went again through the crowd ; a hand was ex- 
tended ; I smiled and accepted it ; but to this day do 
not know who led me from the room. I entered my 
bouse. Desolate and very melancholy it seemed. 
There was none to feel for me-— no kind voice to ask 
why I was so wretched. Had my mother been alive, I 
eonld have crept to her bosom, and pure as she was, 
have Cold her all, and with her sweet voice in my ear, 
and my arms about her neck, could have melted to 
tears; for tke would have pitied and comforted me, 
•nnken as I was. But she was in her cold green grave, 
and even the memory of that brought no moisture to my 
eyes. I could not weep, for no where could I turn for 
sympathy. I had no mother, no sister nor friend. My 
pride was crushed, and I had no strength left ; yet my 
heart would not break. Then I thought of Vamham 
for the first time in many days, not as the husband I had 
so damply injured, but as the kind, good friend who had 
watched beside me, and loved me amid all my sorrows. 
I was not wholly in my right mind, and I bethought me 
but imperfectly of my sin, and how deadly was the wrong 



I had done that man. He was at Ashton, and I re* 
solved to go to him, but with no definite aim, for 1 was in- 
capable of any fixed plan. But he was my only friend, 
and my poor heart turned back to him in its emergency 
of sorrow, with the trust of former years, and forgot 
that it had by^ne sinful act locked up the only well- 
spring of sympathy left to it. 

** I flung a large doak over my splendid attire, and 
while my carriage was yet at the door, entered it and 
ordered them to proceed to Ashton. We travelled all 
day, and I did not once leave my seat, but remained 
muffled in my cloak with the hood drawn over my head, 
lost in the misty half'Consciousnees of partial insanity. 
I believe that the carriage stopped more than once, and 
that food and rest were urged on me by my servants ; but 
I took no heed, only ordering them to drive forward, 
for the rapid motion relieved me. 

'' It was deep in the night when we reached Ashton. 
Every thing was dark and gloomy ; but one steady lamp 
glimmered from the library window, and I knew that 
Vamham was up, and there. The library was in the 
back part of the housOi and the sound of the carriage 
had not reached it. I made my way through the daric- 
ened hall, and entered my husband's presence. For 
one moment the feverish beatings of my heart were 
hushed by the holy tranquillity of that solitary stndent, 
and by the gloomy magnificence of the room. The no> 
ble painted window seemed thick and impervious in the 
dim light. The rich bookHsases were in shadow, and 
cold marble statues looked down from their pedestab 
with a pale, grave-like beauty, as I entered. Varnham 
was reading. One small lamp alone shed its lustre on 
the rare Mosaic table over which he bent, and threw a 
broad light across the pale, calm forehead which had 
something heavenly inits tranquil smoothness. I was by 
his side, and yet he did not see me. The solemn still- 
ness of the room had cleared away my brain, and 
for a moment I felt the madness of my intended confi- 
dence. I staggered, and should have fiillen but for the 
edge of the table, which I grasped with a force that 
made the lamp tremble. Vamham started up astonished 
at my sudden presence ; but when be saw me standing 
before him, with the fire of excitement beaming in my 
eyes and crimsoning my cheeks, with jewels twinkling 
in my hair and blazing on my girdle, where it flashed 
oot from the cloak which my trembling hand had be- 
come powerless to hold, he seemed intuitively to feel 
the evil destiny that I had wrought for myself. His 
face become pale, and it was a minute before he could 
speak. Then he came to me, drew me kindly to his 
bosom and kissed my forehead with a tranquil tender- 
ness that went to my heart like the bushings of mj 
mother's voice. I flung myself upon his bosom, and 
wept with a burst of passionate grief which startled him. 
He seated himself and drew me closer to his heart, 
and besought me to tell him the cause of my sorrow. I 
did tell him — and then he flung me from his bosom as if 
I had been a reptile, and a cnrse— « bitter enrse burned 
on the lips that had never till then known ought but 
blessings^-not against me*— no, he conld never hava 
cursed me— but on Mormy. Then 1 b^thooght me a£ 
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the evil that might follow, of bloodshed and murder, and 
I arose from the floor and fell before him, where he 
stood, and tried to plead and to call back all I had 
said. He lifted me again in his arms, though I felt a 
shudder run through his whole frame as he did so; and 
he told me to be comforted, and said many soothing 
words, and promised never to expose me or put me to 
shame, but he said nothing of Attn, and when I again 
strove to plead for his life, he put me sternly away, and 
then I went wholly mad." 

To be continued. 



Or igi D«l. 
MRS. FRY— AND A QUAKER MARRIAGE. 

BT JOHN REAL. 

I HAD often heard of the eloquence of the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry, in prayer ; and after awhile had an opportu- 
nity of hearing her to great advantage. Her son was 
to be married to a Quakeress. The name of the youth 



would be lifted up with a serene joy and a holy pride, 
though her lip might quiver when she breathed, and 
her voice falter when she spoke. 

The bridegroom, though a Quaker, and the child of 
Elizabeth Fry — I believe her name is £litabeth^>was 
fashionably dressed, as if he, too, was ashamed of the 
faith which had made his mother so celebrated. And 
yet there was a something stiff, Quakerish, and prig- 
gish in his air; he was evidently not at his ease; not 
half so well satisfied with himself, or with his coat, as 
he would have us believe.-— 'And how should it be other* 
wise ? Both were hypocrites— both deceivers. 

But I have not half done yet. The bride was followed 
op to the place by three or four young women, rigged 
out as bride maids, after the vulgar fashion of the day; 
a creature that glories in notoriety, while she pretends 
to be afraid of her own shadow—covering her face with 
a veil, and looking as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth, at the very moment she is parading the high- 
way, with a retinue of girls after her, so clothed as to 
proclaim what is about to be done, as with a trumpet 



John Guott Fry ; that of the maiden, Rachael Rey- 
nolds—a portentous name, by the way, for a wife : Ra- I fVom the house-tops. One of these Quaker bride-maids 
cbaels are sure to be widows if they marry. The Qua- j wore a wreath of flowers in her bonnet ; another had 
kers, or Neighbors, as they are called in a part of Eng- | a wreath about her waist ; and all wore sarsnet slips 
land, or properiy, the Friends, marry in what is called 1 1 with musling trimmings, and fashionable bonneu. And 



a church, over sea, a meeting-bouse here. Among other 
celebrated characters who were invited to witness the 
ceremony, was Mr. John Dunn Hunter, (the white 
savage,) whose name, I dare say, may be found at the 
topi or near the top of the signatures. He was a favorite 
with Mrs. Fry and her family, and would have made 
me acquainted with her, if I had not been too much oc- 
cupied. 
About half an hour after I arrived, the parties came 
with as little of the primitive simplicity of George 
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Fox's immediate followers, however, as one would ever 
desire to see any where. The bride was equipped in 
white muslin and white sarsnet, like the rest of the 
world ; a fashionable bonnet and a white veil — ^yes, a 
vei1» and the first I had ever seen about the smooth hair 
and modest eyes of a Quaker-girl. I could not see her 
face, contrary to what I should have expected ; for if 
marriage is a thing to be ashamed of, why do people 
marry 7 and if not a thing to be ashamed of, why do 
they cover their faces, or jump into a carriage the mo- 
ment they are tied together, and hurry away, and hide 
themselves a month or two, nobody knows where, as if 
they were running away with other people's husbands 
or wives f So the fashion is ; and whatever may be the 
folly or wickedness of a fashion, how are we to help 
ourselves f Here now, was a pretty Quaker girl — I am 



they carried it off well, too. Observe it whero yoo- 
may, the women get over these things much more grace- 
fully than we do. In the same rank in society, they a» 
not a fortieth part so awkward, or shy, or one-sided, or 
left-legged. Go into a country ball-room, and compars 
the women you see there with the men yoa see thers. 
The difierence between the former, and the best edoca- 
ted and most accomplished girls of the day, is not near 
so decidedly marked, as the difierence between the lat- 
ter and the third or fourth rate gentlemen of the town. 
So here-— the Quaker-girls were easy in their finery-* 
but tho Quaker-boys, who played the part of grooms- 
men, looked as if they had all been furnished with new 
coats for the occasion. They wore their hats a little o* 
one side, to be sure ; they unbuttoned their substitotes 
for a lappel, and their velvet coUars were dogs e ared at 
one end, to look free and easy ; but all to bo purpose ; 
they were still Quakers, and every thing they did was 
Quakerish. 

At last a woman dropped upon her knees, and prayed 
awhile to a tune I never heard before, though I have 
heard some fifty or six^ Orthodox variations of the 
whine— as if the Deity were to be sung to, like a sick 
child. This over, the parties to be married arose, and 
the youth went through his declaration, as if be had 
been practising it for many a day before his grandmother. 



sure she was pretty— whose real face I would have !" Friends," said be, with a free, loud, sehool-bojishair» 
given the world to see; and yet. in obedience to a silly I " T take this my Friend, Rachael Reynolds, to be my 
fashion, I had no opportunity of getting so much as a ,{ wife, and promise through Divine assistance, to be unto 
single peep at her, from the first to the last of the beau- ' I her a faithful and affectionate husband, till it shall please 



tiful ceremony, which made her and another, one for 
ever and ever. Shame on such mock-modesty. The 
truly modest woman, if she reflected for herself at such 
a time, would never hide her face, lest it should be 
thought she was ashamed of her husband, or thinking 
of what was improper. No, indeed— but her meek eyes 



the Lord by death to separate us"— language worthy of 
all acceptation by the way. The woman followed, re- 
peating the same words, with a little variation, graapiog 
bis hand convulsively the while, and, moving her lips in 
such a way, that if she said any thing, it was entiraly on* 
beard. 
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That over, Mn . Fry, the mother, fell upon her knees, 
and prayed to the Father of Spirits for a bleMing on the 
pair who had just entered the trying and perilous path 
of matrimony. The prayer was good, the languoge 
natural and proper, and her voice rather sweet, though 
she, too, had that miserable whine which so takes away 
from the dignity of prayer, and which, unless people 
have grown up to it from their birth, must appear to 
them like the whining of a whipped school-boy, or the 
mockery of what prayer should be— an affectionate and 
earnest outbreaking of the soul ; a thanksgiving, not an 
expostulation; a grateful and profound acknowledg- 
ment for the past, not an importunity for the future — 
leaving the Father of men to look after his work here- 
after, as he has heretofore, in his own way. Her chant 
reminded me strongly of the chant of Pistruccio, the Ita- 
lian improvisatore ; of the song with two notes on a gui- 
tar with four strings, by a Chinese girl that I knew, and 
ef some readers of poetry I have had the misfortune to 
meet with. Mrs. Fry was followed by William Allen, 
a celebrated member of the society, formerly known 
throogboot the world, as the friend of the Empeior 
Alexander, now the husband of a rich widow, whom he 
married in her old age, about three years ago. After 
Friend Allen had got through with a pretty fair speech, 
another woman spoke, who whined much less, and be- 
trayed a great deal of downright cleverness. I do not 
know her name, but she was far supeiior to the celebra- 
ted Mrs. Fry. That over, the parties signed ; their 
friends on both sides ; and then such of the society and 
spectators as chose— *the more the merrier. 

Take the whole ceremony together, it was affecting 
and impressive to me; perhaps from early education — 
perhaps not. The severe and beautiful decorum that 
was observed by the middle aged, the neat, cleanly air 
of the young women, and the real dignity of the aged, 
were what I love to see. But of the boys I cannot say 
much. They were indeed boys. 

Mr«. Fry would pass for a Yankee : she said jest 
for just, iperrit for spirit, provdwnce for providence ; 
and Friend Allen talked about ransacking pretty much 
as we do here. 



Original. 
MY FRIEND. • 

A SKETCH. 

Thkrx are often deep and strange feelings imbed- 
ded in the human heart, called out only by some strange 
event. A man may hate or love without for once sus- 
pecting that these passions are raging within him. The 
troth is, they are dormant, and unless some extraor- 
dinary circomstance arouse them, they will slumber for 
ever. 

I have a friend whose history exemplifies this posi- 
tioo. He was my bosom companion. We read, talked, 
aie, and slept together. He was my junior by a few 
months, and this led him to look to me as to an elder 
brother. His temperament was one that led him always 
to look at the bright side of things and he loved to pic- 



ture to himself scenes of future enjoyment. I often as- 
sisted him in building his dizzy structures, but we could 
never superadd any thing to a solitary room, lined with 
shelves, with a cat and dog for his sole companions. In 
fact, he never allowed the idea of connubial felicity to 
enter his mind, being firmly persuaded that " celibacy '* 
was synonymous with " happiness." This was not 
from any feeling of dislike to the gentler sex ; he did 
not dislike them, and yet he was sure that there was 
nothing like love existing in his breast. I often thought 
that the being who could win his heart, would secure a 
treasure pure as it was noble. 

I had a cousin, young, gentle, and confiding— a be- 
ing around whom the spirit of love might fiutter, hardly 
daring to alight, so pure, so holy was her heart. She 
had resided for some time in my father's family, and I 
loved her with all the fondness of a brother. She often 
distinguished me by that endearing appellation, and, at 
length, transferred the more distant $obriquet to my 
friend. During his numerous visits, we daily rambled 
together, and, almost invariably, the two beings dearest 
to me, found themselves in solitary intimacy. And yet, 
I he told roe that he did not love her^-ihat the feeling he 
I cherished toward her was only brotherly— and, strange 
I to say, he really believed that it was so. She, likewise, 
was perfectly confiding, and thought that it was not 
wrong to give him a place in her affections. 
" Is he not my brother's fiiend ?" said she. 
The question was conclusive, the argument irresistible. 
Yes, those tender words that he spoke came from a 
brother's heart — that little kiss, as they parted, was but 
the visible emblem of brotherly love. My friend did not 
know his own heart. 

A month elapsed. My cousin was taken dangerously 
ill. A raging fever seemed burning up her vitals, and 
death appeared to be written upon her brow. Silence 
reigned throughout the house. We were all mourners. 
We looked upon the awful ravages of the disease, and 
feared the result. The countenance of the physician ex- 
pressed doubt if not despair. At length, he plainly told 
us that we must give her up. I wrote to my friend for 
sympathy. 

The next day, instead of receiving a letter, I clasped 

him to my breast. His first question " is she living?" 

was asked in a tone of utter despair. The affirmative 

answer seemed to cheer him, but the additional tidings 

of hopelessness renewed his agitation. His appearance 

indicated mental torture. His eye was wild, his dress 

disordered, and his speech faltering. We entered the 

house. He could hardly walk. He sank into a chair 

and gasped-^*' My friend, she muMt not die — she is too 

' lovely to die !" The fountain of feeling was broken up 

I and he wept like a child. A shriek burst upon our 

! ears. My cousin was in the highest state of deliriom. 

It was too much. My fiiend burst from me, and would 

have entered the room, had not the precaution of its 

; inmates prevented him. I spent the night in his room. 

Very frequently did the cries of the poor sufferer reach 

our ears, and ovory one was answered by a sympathetic 

groan. 

J Morning came. The delirium had pasted away— the 
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red flush bad faded from the cheek, but the paleness of 
those lips— the fearful duloess of those eyes, proclaimed 
that a dreadful change had taken place. We were per- 
mitted to enter. A sweet but gentle smile— >a momen- 
tary rush of blood to the cheeks, and an attempt to press 
our hands, welcomed us. We were yet known, yet 
loved. We stood around her bed momentarily expec- 
ting to witness the last gasp, and to know that the soul 
of that fnir being had arisen to a brighter world. Few 
minutes elapsed — respiration grew more imperceptible ; 
the lips became compressed — the eyelids closed gently, 
and she slept. It was not the sleep of death. 

Another half hour passed away. In breathless anxi- 
ety we stood around the couch. At length, those beau- 
tiful eyes peeped forth from between their lids more 
brightly than before — those lips parted gently and a 
sweet smile rested upon the cheek. There was a word 
spoken by the same musical voice we had often heard, 
and a band fair and soft, pressed mine to the heart of 
its owner. '' She will live /*' shouted my friend, and a 
burst of joyful tears followed this exclamation. 

She did live and in a few weeks became the happy 
bride of my happier friend. j. L. c. 

BallttonSpa,, Jvly ^d, 1838. 



Originsl. 
TO FANCY 



BIaio of the changeful brow, and lightening glance. 
Come with thy pencil dip\ in rainbow hues, 

Come with thy handmaid, Hope, a lovelier pair 
In youth's glad morn, ne'^r brushed the glittering 
dews 

From life's fresh flow'rets, come again to roe 

And set the wearied, care-worn spirit free. 

Come as thou earnest of old 

Ere life's fair colors caught the shades of earth, 
Touched by thy msgic pencil, pleasure^ joy 

Upon the breathing canvass springs to birth, 
O, come again bright Fancy, come and bring 
Childhood's pure feelings on thy viewless wing. 

O, come ogain and let me picture now. 
As I once pictured, thornless, fadeless flowen;, 

When hope expectant stood with ready hand 
To crown with bliss the gay and laughing hours. 

In vain I call thee, for the woes that cling 

To all of earth, have bound thy soaring wing. 

But yet. Oh, leave me not, I linger still 

'Mongst thy lov'd haunts, fair are thy visions, yet 

In vain, stem truth her mirror holds to view. 
My waking heart cannot thy dreams forget, 

I see thee as thou wert when life was new 

I know thee false, yet welcome thee as true. 

I welcome thee, and thou dost lead me far 

A meteor light, not reason's steady ray, 
A coruscation bright, that gilds my path 

Throwing a glory o'er life's darksome way, 
Once more youth's golden visions radiant beam 
I follow on, and find but Fancy's gleam. zDlTH. 

Brooklfn CUy, July 1838. 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 

iLLcsraATivB or 

FEMALE CHARACTER. 

BT THK AUTHOR OF " LETTERS ABOUT THE HUDSOif." 

NUMBER V. 

*' Mark h«r fn«je«tic fabric ! She's a temple 
Sacred by bind, and built by hands divine : 
Her soul's the deity tliat lodrea tliere; 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god."— -natnBir. 

Maria db Souza and Her Soirs.^-WheB the Dutch 
West India Company attempted to gain a footing in the 
Brazils, they committed all those cruelties which have 
ever marked their progress when they have commenoed 
a new colony. Among those who opposed them, Maria 
de Souza, one of the noblest women of the province, 
distinguished herself. In the action before Nasareth, 
her son, Esteram Velbo, fell. Already in this war she 
had lost two other sons, and her daughter's husband ; 
when the tidings of the fresh calamity arrived, she called 
her two remaining sons, one of whom was fourteen years 
of age, the other a year yoimger, and said to them, 
*' Your brother Ksteram has been killed by the Dotch 
to-day ; you must now, in your tarn, do what is the duty 
of honorable men in a war wherein they are required to 
serve Grod, and their king, and their country. Gird ea 
your swords, and when you remember the sad day ia 
which you girt them on, let it not be for sorrow, but for 
vengeance ; and whether you revenge your brethren, or 
fall like them, you will not degenerate from them, nor 
from your mother." — " Give us our swords," exclaimed 
the heroic youths, "we will revenge the death of our 
brothers, or perish like them." Maria de Souca then 
sent her sons to Mathias, the governor of the fort, re* 
questing that he wotild rate them as soldiers. The 
children of such a stock could not degenerate, and they 
lived to prove themselves the worthy inheritors of its 
heroism and renown. 

Christina, Queen op Sweden. ^-Christina, daugh- 
ter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
and of Maria Elenora of Bradenburg, was bom on the 
18th of December, 1626. During the pregnancy of the 
queen, her mother, it was predicted by the astrologers, 
whose pretensions were at that time held in high esti- 
mation, that to Gustavus a son was about to be bom, 
destined to maintain the glory of his father. This pre- 
diction, added to some other circumstances, misled the 
women who attended the queen on her delivery, to mis- 
represent the sex of the child. Gustavus, on being in- 
formed of the mistake by Catharine, his sister, smilingly 
replied, *' Let us, however, thank God ; this giri, I tnist, 
will prove not less valuable than a boy. She has already, 
by deceiving us, given a presage of her ingennity.'' 
Gustavus attached himself to the child, which he cu> 
ried about with him in all his jouraies. Christina, 
when about two years of age, was tdcen by her father to 
Calmer, the governor of which hesitated whether to 
give the king the usual salute, lest the infant ahoald be 
terrified by the noise of the cannon. Gustavus being 
consulted, exclaimed, after a moment's pause, " Fire ! 
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the firl » the daughter oT a soldier, and should be accus- 
tomed to it betimes." The salute being given, the 
priooess clapped her hands, and in her infantile language, 
cried, ** More ! more !" I>elighted with her courage, 
GustaYOs arterwards caused her to be present at a re- 
Tiew. " Very well," said he, perceiving the pleasure 
she took in the miliury show, ** you shall go, I am re- 
solved, where you shall have enough of this diversion/' 
Oustavtts was prevented by death from fulfilling his 
promise. Christina laments, io her memoirs, that she 
had not th^ happiness of learning the art of war under 
so great a master. The mra which she shed at part- 
ing with her father, when about to proceed on his Grei^ 
man expedition, were regarded by the superstitious as 
onens of misfortune. She had been taught a compli- 
nentary address, which she was to repeat to Gustavus 
at parting. Absorbed in thought, the monarch appeared 
■bstracted while bis daughter performed her lesson; 
the child observing his inattention, pulled him by the 
sleeve, and began again to repeat the address. The 
king, afiected by her perseverance, burst into tears, 
eaagbt her in his arms, and after holding her some mo- 
ments to his breast, delivered her to an attendant. 

After the death of Gustavtis, the states of Sweden 
assembled, when the marshal of the diet proTtosed the 
coronation of Christina, in conformity to a decree, by 
which the female posterity of Charles IX., the father of 
Gustavus, were declared capable of succeeding to the 
throne." ** Who is this Christina f '* exclaimed Lachen, 
a member of the order of peasants; "let us see 
her, let her be brought out to us.*' The marshal re- 
tiring, returned with the young princess in his arms. 
The peasant coming up to her, considered her atten- 
tively. " Tes," cried he, aloud, " this is she herself; 
she has the nose, the eyes, and the forehead of Gusta- 
vus ; we will have her for onr queen." Christina, who 
was immediately seated upon the throne and proclaimed 
queen, appeared from that tooment to take a pleasure 
ia the royal dignity. 

Eaklt PaiLAiTTHBorT.— >The foltowhig anecdote is 
niiaied as a ftct, by Madame da Geolis, in her admira- 
ble work of the Little Emigrants. * * One toomiDg when 
we came to the mill, we did not find Lolotte, who was 
in the fields 3 while we were waiting for her, my father 
and I conversed with the miller's wife. I had brought 
several playthings for Lolotte; and the miller's wife 
knghing, told me they would not please her so well as 
a little flour. "Howf" said L She replied, "For 
three weeks, Lolotte has cared for nothing but heaping 
up floor ; every morning she comes to beg some of my 
husband, who gives her a handful: besides this, she 
invents a thoosand little schemes to get some ftom me ; 
and when she sees me in a good humor, or when I ca- 
ress her, I am sure she is going to say, " Give me aiU^ 
tUjbur" The other day we had some muffins, and I 
carried one to her; her first movement was to take it; 
then she considered, and said, "Keep your mdffin, and 
give ma a little floor." *< This is odd," said my father, 
** and what does she do with aU this floor 7"—" She 
aikad oefor a large sack," rapliad the miUar^s wile, " and 
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there she pots it; the sack is by her bed-side, and It 
must now be almost full." 

During this conversation I said nothing; bat reflecting 
upon it, and perfectly knowing Lolotte, I guessed tha 
cause. I remembered that I had often come to see her 
with M. and Madame d'Rrmont ; that we had frequently 
spoken of France before her ; that M. d'Ermont bad 
mentioned the scarcity of bread, and had said, that tha 
counter revolution would be effected by famine. I 
doubted not but Lolotte's store of flour hod some oo»> 
nection with this ; bot lest I might bo deceived, I kept 
silence. At last Lolotte returned from her walk s after 
having embraced us, she sat opon the knee of my fotfaei^ 
who did not fail to question her with regard to tba 
floor. Lolotte blushed, and evaded answering, by s«f> 
ing we woold laugh at her ; bot when she was dtealy 
pressed to explain herself, I saw her coantenanoe taka 
that moving expression which it always has when ska 
is foing to cry ; and then she said with a broken veiea, 
" It is because I knew that very soon there would be aa 
more bread in France, and I want to send a provision 
of floor to my norse Coillet." 

Mfcs. BRiTtdn, or S. C. — At a period, during (he 
revolution, when an absolute want of arms and amifiu* 
nition precluded, in a great degree, the possibility of 
effectual resistance, a small depot of powder was «■« 
trusted to Mrs. Bratton, wife of Colonel Bratton, an te- 
tive officer, serving in the field. The treachery of aa 
individual commonieaied the important secret to tli6 
enemy, and a British detachment was poshed forward 
to secore so valuable a prire. Mrs. Bretton, informed 
of their near approach, immediately laid a train ofpoir^ 
der from the depot to the spot on which she stood, end 
seeing no chance of saving her charge, blew it tip. 
" Who," exclaimed the irritated officer who led the d«* 
tachment, " has dared to do this attroeioos act f Speak 
qoickly, that they may meet the ponishment they de- 
serve."— " Know then," said Mrs. B., "'twas I— and 
let the conseqoence be what it will, I glory ia bavinf 
frostrated the mischief contemplated by the mareileM 
enemies of my <^ontry." 

Maooaleiix dx St. NxcTiiRx. — Magdalene de St. 
Nectaire, the widow of Gui de St. £xaperi, was a Pro* 
testant, and distinguished herself very much in the civil 
wars of France. After her husband's death, she retired 
to her chateau at Miremont, in the Limousin, where, 
with sixty young gentlemen, she used to make excursioaa 
upon the Catholic armies in the neighborhood. In tha 
year 1575, M. Montel, governor of the province, haT- 
ing had his detachment often defeated by this extraor- 
dinary lady, took tlae resolution to beside her ia her 
chateau, with fifteen hundred foot and 6fiy horse. Ska 
sallied out upon him and defeated his troops. Ob ra* 
taming, however, to her chateau, and findii^ it ia 
possession of the enemy, she galloped to a neighboriig 
town, Torenne, to procure a reinforcement for her lit* 
tie army. Montel watched for bar in a defile; buK 
his troops vrere defeated, and hnntaif mortally wonad^ 
ed. 
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The Poor GoTtaiitss. — The widow of a clergyman 
who kept the Grammar School at Plympton, on the 
AeoMM of her husband, opened a boarding-school for 
yoaag iadiet; but having few friends, was unable to 
make a sufficiently reputable appearance at their accus- 
tomed balls. The daughter of a neighbor, an only child , 
Mid then a very young girl, felt for the poor governess' 
pitiable insufficiency in the article of finery ; and being 
traable to help her from her own resources, devised the 
meant with which it might be done. Having heard of 
the great fame of Sir Joshua Reynolds, his character for 
generosity and charity, and recollecting that he had 
fcrmerly belonged to the Flympton school, she, without 
mentioning it to her companions, addressed a letter to 
fUr Joshna, whom she had never seen, stating rhe forlorn 
tonditioB of the poor governess' wardrobe, and begged 
the gift of a silk gown for her. Very shortly after, silks 
of different patterns, sufficient for two dresses, reached 
the astonifthed governess, who was wholly unacquainted 
'with the compassionate means that had procured her 
•o welcome a present. 

Calculating Girl. — In the Spring of 1819, a little 
^irl, about eleven years old, appeared at the Royal 
Exchange, and made some very extraordinary calcuia> 
tions. Several gentlemen a&ked her some intricate 
questions, and while they were calculating it, she gave 
a correct answer. She was asked to multiply 525,600 
by 250, which she answered in one minute, 131,4000 
000. A second question wa«, how many minutes there 
are in forty-two years 7 Answer, 22,075,200. She was 
Mxt desired to multiply 525,000 by 450 ; answer, 236, 
2250,000. Several other questions equally difficult were 
put, all of which she answered very correctly. It is 
remarkable, that the girl can neither read nor write. 
She stated herself to be the daughter of a weaver, living 
in Mile End New Town, of the name of Hey wood. 

Harrist Acklakd.— " During a halt of the army. 
In their retreat on the 8th of October," nays General 
Borgoyne, " I received a message from Lady Harriet 
Aekland, submittfng to my decision, a propo9al of 
passing to the American camp, and requesting Gene- 
rjd Gates' permission to attend her husband, who, 
wounded, was a prisoner. Though I was ready to 
believe, for I had experienced that patience and fortitude 
in a supreme degree were to be found, as well as every 
other virtue, under the most tender forms, I was aston- 
ished at this proposal. After so long an agitation of 
spirits, exhausted not only from want of rest, but want 
of food, drenched in rains for twelve hours together, 
that a woman should be capable of such an undertaking 
aa delivering herself to the enemy, probably in the night, 
and uncertain what hands she might fall into, appeared 
an effort idiove human nature. 

" The assistance I was enabled to give, was small in- 
deed ; I had not even a cup of wine to offer her; but I 
was told that she had found, through some kind hand, a 
little rum and dirty water. All I could furnish to her, 
was an open boat, and a few lines, written on dirty, wet 
paper, to General Gates, recommending her to his pro- 
tection. The chaplain who had officiated at the funeral 



f of General Frazer accompanied her, and with one female 
' servant, and the Major's valet, who had then, in his 
' shoulder, a ball, received in the late action, she rowed 
down the river to meet the enemy." 

Emily Giigsr. — At the time General Greene retrea- 
ted before Lnrrl Rawdon from Ninety-«ix, when he bad 
' passed Broad River, be was very desirous to send an 
j order to General Sumter, who was on the Wateree, to 
join him, that they might attack Rawdon, who had 
I divided his force. But the General could find no man 
' in that parf of the state, who was bold enough to under- 
I take so dangeroui a mission. The country to be passed 
: through, for many miles, was full of blood-thirsty Tories, 
I who, on every occasion that offered, imbrued their hands 
, in the blood of the Whigs. At length Emily Geiger pre- 
I sented herself to General Greene, and proposed to act 
j as his messenger ; and the General, both surprised and 
'delighted, closed with her proposal. He accordingly 
; wrote a letter and delivered it, and at the same time 
I communicated the contents of it verbally, to be told to 
I Sumter in case of accidents. Emily was young, but as 
I to her person or adventures on the way, we have no fur* 
' tber information, except that she was mounted on horse- 
back, upon a side-saddle, and on the second day of her 
journey, she was intercepted by Lord Rawdon's scouts. 
• Coming from the direction of Greene's army, and not be- 
ing able to tell aQ untruth vUhoui blushing, Emily was 
suspected, and confined to a room ; and as the officer in 
command had the modesty not to search her at the time, 
be sent for an old Tory matron as more fitting for that 
purpose. Emily was not wanting in expedient, and as 
soon as the door was closed, and the bustle a little sub- 
sided, she iUe up the letter piece by piece. After a 
I while, the matron arrived, and upon searching carefully, 
I nothing was to be found of a suspicious nature about 
I the prisoner, and she would disclose nothing. Suspi- 
cion being thus allayed, the officer commanding the 
scouts, suffered Emily to depart for wheie she said she 
was bound ; but she took a route somewhat circuitous 
to avoid further detention, and soon after, struck in the 
road to Sumter's camp, where she arrived in safety. 
Emily told her adventure, and delivered Greene's ver- 
bal message to Sumter, who, in consequence, soon after 
joined the main army at Orangeburgh. Emily Geiger 
afterwards married Mr. Therwiu, a rich planter on tha 
Congaree. 



Original. 
THE EXCURSION TO THE DEISTER.*- 

TRANSLATED FROM TBI OERMAH OF 8TURS. 

" I AM determined to be master in my own house, 
Arist," said my friend Simon, the other day; "not 
from mere obstinacy, for I am the easiest disposition ia 
the world, but from the principle of the thing. Believe 
me, the best wife on earth has odd caprices and is driven 
hither and thither by whims and follies, if not well dril- 
led to obedience." 



* A mountain in Hanover in ths neighborhood of the HalW- 
bninoen. The beavtiflil eavireDs of the spriaf are a fsvcriis 
resort for parties of pleasure from the •urreundiDg country. 
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" But is that so easy, Heir Simon f 

" Every things is in the method, my dear sir. If a hns- 
band never refuses or demands any thing except from 
good reasons, which you know, he can always find, the 
wife learns to regard her husband's will as the wisest, 
and follows it without resistance." 

I was silent with surprise ; for, in confidence be it 
said, the domestic disposition of this honest man was 
not duly comprehended in the town. On the contrary, 
every one believed that he was led by his wife in firm, 
though silken fetters. It would be a sin, thought I, to 
destroy such a comfortable illusion, such a confidence of 
power ; yet I ventured to remark, that the Sultan ofien 
mistook the fancies of his favorite slave for his own free 
will, and that every woman was bom a domestic politi- 
cian. 

** All nonsense," cried Simon. " Possibly, one who 
does not comprehend the female mind, may be deluded 
by its arts ; but whoever is skilled in the windings of 
their cunning, in the labyrinth of their wiles, may de- 
tect their most secret and skilful approaches." 

" Friend Simon," said I, " dear friend Simon, there 
are yet numerous arts upon which you cannot calcu* 
late." 

Some days after this, I called upon my friend's wife, 
a friendly, pleasant woman, whose conversation and 
actions were the mirror of nature. 

"What glorious weather!" she exclaimed. "This 
is the very time to visit the Halterbrunnen. They say 
it is a most charming spot: will you join my party ?" 

"If it can be to-morrow — willingly." 

"To-morrow? Well! its settled then; the sooner 
the better: this fine weather may change." 

" If Mr. Simon agrees—" 

"Ofaf yott know," said she, with a peculiar smile, 
" ray hasband is an excellent creatufe, and never refuses 
me an innocent pleasure. Only make your prepara- 
tions ; we will set off at six precisely." 

At this moment she was called away, and I seated 
nyself in my friend's library. Soon after, Simon enter- 
ed the adjoining apartment in animated conversation 
with his wife, and, as I heard the word Deister, curiosi- 
ty tempted me to listen how the affair would be negotia- 
ted. I caught the following part of their discourse : • 

" Thou art right, my dear, it is a tiresome thing^-Co 
go rolling over the bare causeway, eat and drink some 
wretched stuff, fatigue and heat one's self, and all this 
merely to behold a few trees, which one may see at 
home every day. Arist is possessed with the idea of 
this drive." 

" I wooJd willingly serve my friends ; but they must 
not expect me to weary myself on their account. At 
all events it cannot bo to-morrow, for I have urgent 
business to attend to, and I scarcely know how I shall 
get through it. Besides, I dislike all such parties, where 
pleasure is so methodically pursued, and only found 
when all is over. Ah, then we wearily exclaim: ' H6w 
glad I am to get home again !' Why thea do you ladies 
ever desire to go out ?" 

" That is just my opinion, and there's an end to it. 
Arist may seek other companions. No .' I will turn this 



splendid weather to some better account, and I can at 
length do to-morrow what I have so long intended. Your 
library here shall be well scrubbed and cleaned. Every 
thing must be turned out and pot into a reasonable de- 
gree of order. It will dry quickly now, and you will be 
rid of all that abominable rubbish." 

*' No, no — not there in Heaven's name ! that shall not 
be. Your hubbub and bustle, you well know, are my 
greatest aversion. Let that rest until another time ; I 
must work to-morrow." 

" But, dear husband, can you not sit in the little front 
parlor for two or three dayeT The children are noi 
very troublesome. I am really ashamed when a stran- 
ger comes in here ; for you know the mistress of the 
house bears all the reproach. It must really be done at 
once." 

"Yes, and it shall be done, but when I am not at 
home." 

"You have pot me off so several times. Do not be 
angry, my dear husband, this disorder is little credit to 
either of us. Is it healthy, is it agreeable to live m 
such a kennel 7 Is it proper to bring any person ia 
here f And I am sore you like a clean room. How 
pleasant it will be for you when your library is thoroogb* 
ly aired and purified by the sweet breath of spring f** 

" Listen — I have an idea. Since Arist has set Ua 
mind upon it—let us drive to the Deister. In the aaetti* 
while, let them flourish their brooms and suds." 

. "Dear, good man! Go with him then, and enjoy 
yourself as much as you can ; I will attend to every 
thing here." 

" No, wife ; that was not my meaning. I should loie 
half the pleasure-* without thee I do not stir a step." 

" Cannot the clerk take care that no one touches the 
papers, and attend to the removal and replacing of th4 
books 7 Is your presence absolutely necessary for 
this?" 

"No, child: but Madam Simon, I desire that yim 
will accompany us, if you please." 

"Dear husband!" 

"Once for all— ono good turn dMervea an^iher; sad 
as I have consented to the turning up of my room, y«a 
must go with me to the Deister." 

" Well, well, dear husband, thy wishee are eomnande 
for me. I will make preparations imoMdialely." 

They embraced each other affectionately, and I stole 
through the back door and down the steps. 

We drove to the Deister. As we entered the ear* 
riage, Herr Simon warmly pressed my hand, and whim- 
pered: 

" I owe this pleasure to you ; my wife was SMieb 
opposed to it, but she knows how to obey." 

Why cannot every sensible wife conduct her husband 
to the Deister as often as she desires f 9. 



Is it not better that your fHeads thoold tall yea ef 
your faulu, than that your enemies thooUl talk of them 

publicly? 
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Where'er thov art, 'tif thine to toAen woei ; 

Ob thee elone mey heppinett depend ; 
Without thee, earthly riehee are bat foef ; 

'TIS thoa, aad only thoa, can he oar firiend. 



If thou art proMot, erery thing ia food i 
The meaneit cottaf e or the eoareeat fliro 

Hay vie with palaeef or dainty food, 
Or all tha honon that e'er wealth eaa boar. 



Then, fraciout Heaven, roachtalh to hear my prayer. 
That whatcoerer good to me thou'it lent. 

Or whatioerer be the ills I bear, 
I learn in every state to he content. 



' r- 1 u. 



TOPSFIELD WALTZ. 

Oomposed for the Flute 



ALLEGRO. 







Da Capo-^titxa JUpUca. 
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STRINGS OF PARAGRAPHS. 

NUMBER I. 

To FiOHTiNa Mew. — Sterne, I think— ^nd if it is 
not Sterne it is oomebody else — lelU a good story of a 
•oldier, whose practice it was to consider himself ^ea(2 
at the tirst fire. All the life — blood — and bones which 
he carried off the field with him, he reckoned clear gnin. 
During the engagement he fought like a desperado, be- 
ing dead, he had no life to lose. This is a timely hint, 
in anticipation of war— turn it over in your minds, 
gentlemen expectants of military glory. 

Another — to the ladies.— Daring the last war, when 
landings, and rumors of landings of the British, kept 
every man's boots and spurs on, and evey lady's plate, 
silver spoons, ect., done up in napkins, io the seaboard 
towns, the alarm flew in a town m Essex County, that 
the British were disembarking. All was hurry, confu- 
sion, and flight. Militia colonels, captains, and corpo- 
rals-wore looks of awful responsibility, and militia pri- 
vates wished themselves more decidedly and une- 
quivocally jprtoo/^, making up the same time demon- 
stration of intention to become so. In the heat of the 
bustle, one notable housewife immediately heated her 
Rumford range, placed all the provisions in the house 
in a cooking position, and set a table for forty. Just as 
her arrangements were completed, in came her husband 
in a perturbation. ** What are you doing ?" " Get- 
ting ready to dine the British oflicers, to be sure." 
'* Madam, you are crazy !" " Not a whit — a good din- 
ner begets good humor, and I am sure the enemy will 
be in appetite, after meeting the valiant resistance they 
will." The husband looked a little ashamed of his 
hasty preparations for flight — walked out of the house 
rallied his neighbors — and it was unanimously resolved 
that the town's people should take one glimpse at the 
foe before they showed them their backs. So down 
they marched, in martial pomp, to the point of danger, 
and surprised — ajtihing-boat, taking in water ! 

London Theatxis and Holidays — Lieutenant Sli- 
delVs book, " The American in England/' presents a 
picture of holiday audiences at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, to which Mrs. Trollope's American Sketch- 
es are not a circumstance. Bottles passing from mouth 
to naouth— coats off" — shouts— groans — ^groups of ruf- 
6an« with their sweethearts provided with gin-bottles 
and glasses, etc. etc. Portions of the account are too 
bad to transcribe. The gin palaces on the comers of 
the streets were brilliant with light, almost realising 
the fable of Aladin's palace-— and among the group 
who hurried through the thoroughfares to distraction, 
were mothers, with infant children in their arms — young 
married couples — aged poverty— and youthful guilu— 
Horrid! 

Orioin op Words and trxir APPLicATiON.<-'It is 
amusing and more profitable than idleness to chase words 
now in common use, back to their first application. Take 
the origin of ignoramut for instance. Signifying " we 
mm ignorant," it was formerly written on a bill of in- 
dictment, whea the jury found the evidence too weak to 
put the prisoner on trial. Now it is a .lingular noun — 



! instance a la Murray—" you are an ignoramvM." Re- 
I tort the compliment, reader, and we are square* Btne- 
IJicetj now meaning ecclesiastical wings, meant, origi- 
|nally, bounty to soldierg. "Chance-Medley," in 
law, is " the accidental killing of any one, not alto- 
gether without the fault of the oflender, but without 
malice prepense." In newspaporial, it is such a batch 
of paragraphs as you have here preseDted-— killing the 
lime and patience — perhaps — of the reader, withoat 
fault of the writer, and vriik malice prepense. 

Dreams. — One of the most eurious features of life 
asleep, is the utter disregard of the measure of time. 
• Albercrombie quotes Mome instances. A person dreamed 
he went to America — from England— spent a fortnight, 
and came near drowning on his homeward passage. 
The fright awoke him, and he found he had been asleep 
ten minutes. Dreams in which an actual noise bear a 
I part, lake place after the alarm, though that is, appa- 
! rently, the end of the dream — as thus : if a person dream 
I of an earthquake, and waking, find the noise has actu- 
ally occurred — as is always the case ;— it is satisfacto- 
rily proved, that the whole ttory of the earthquake takes 
place in the mind after hearing the noise, though tbat 
appears the catastrophe of the dream, and is the last 
thing remembered in reviewing it. 

AwFCTL Responsibilitt. — I laugh heartily, often- 
times, at the salutatories of new editors. One would 
think, from reading, that they had taken a weight on 
I tbeir shoulders to which the back load of Atlas was a 
{ mere box of wafers — that the stunted goose-quill, in 
' their hands, would be more potent than the wand of 
i Prospero, and that the sheets issued by them, enlight- 
ened the world from the two capes, Horn and Hope, to 
I the extreme footprints o^ Cape Ross, Northward, to say 
, nothing of New Holland, and the islands in the South- 
' em Archipelago. But alas ! proofs of their conse- 
quence do not come back to them always in legal ten- 
der. It fs an ungrateful world. 

To BE WELL BRED. — ^Never be astonished, except at 
a prodigy of a child who mistakes X for a saw-horse, 
and makes turkey-tracks on paper for the alphabet. 
Abound in sympathy— -except for your wife. Cut ber 
dead, if you meet her in mixed company. Be accua- 
tomed to every thing about you. Fabricius in paata, 
and a dress coat, would be a model for a fine gentleman. 
! He was not astonished at first sight of an elephant— 
< though removing a screen revealed the monster directly 
at his back. 

' Secret or atoidino Bombast.- Nevor fancy a sub- 
ject too lofty for language— and never have two styles 
of conversation, one for the eye, and another for the ear. 
Do not attempt to describe what you do not feel— and 
if you feel what you cannot describe, say nothing about it 

Newspaper Names. — All sorts of them, and gene- 
rally about as appropriate as Damon and Pythias tor a 
cat and dog — or the Herald of Peace for an army and 
navy magatine. If I were to establish one I would 
call it The Index. What is a newspaper but an iodex 
of the sentiments of iu subscri bers a follower^ oot a 

''leader, of public opinion? 

It 
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Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 

An Oaation , d*hv9rtd ^ Edwin Forrest.— Mr. Forrest it 
• praetiMd and eonsnmmate deciaimer. With liim delipny is 
Ibo irst, second and tiilrd exceilenee in the scale of rlietorical 
perfection. He is undoubtedly big hlygifted and accomplished 
Ibr the purpose of raiting the emotions, and impressing the 
eonvictioQS which come by JUaraig, and not by the slower pro- 
gress of mental application. Thai is to say, his oration, aided 
by a sonorous voice and graceful action, was well enough to 
nsten to, though, by no means, good enough to read. Its style 
fs singularly fkulty, and there are occasionally errors which 
show Mr. Forrest to be somewhat impatient of the rules of 
grammatical construction. We should scarcely think of put- 
ting this production in the hands of a student either as a model 
«f eompoeiUoD, or as a work of political authority and value. 

LiORTa AND Shadows or Irish Lite, by ilfrt. Hall: C&ref, 
Lea tf BImnehardf PkUadelpkia, — A series of spirited and in- 
genious tales, exhibiting the character and illustrating the pe- 
enliarities of the Irish peasantry. They are very creditable to 
the writer, and both old and young may read them with plea- 
sure and profit. — Tht CarvilU, 

Sketches or Young Ladies and Young Gentlemen, by 
Quix ; Carey, Lea if Blanehardy Philadelpkia. — ^We commend 
these Sketches to the notice of all who are food of light, easy 
and playrul literature. The author has rendered his fair rea- 
ders a service which we have no doubt tbey will properly ap- 
preciate ; and no young gentleman, who has sense enough to 
last him over night, can peruse this amusing work of Quiz 
without a«i vantage.— Tiks CarviUs. 

Religion at Home, by Jlfrs. IftZUoau.— There is a beauti- 
ful simplicity, and a real intrinsic worth about this story which 
attracts tbe attention and enlists the feelings. The fair author 
has boon peculiarly successAil in showing how Religion makes 
borne tha abode of happiness, and how it assists in elevating 
and purifying the pleasures and intercourse of social life. She 
Introduees us to Christianity in its simplicity and purity, not 
wishing us to approach her in a formal manner, upon particular 
days and in set places, but to take her familiarly by the hand, 
making her the companion of our lives and the fk-iond of our 
hearts.— .Fremdtiies, R. /. 

Nicholas Nicklebv, No. 111.: Caref, Lea if Blamekard, 
Philadelpkia, — The number before us maintains the well earned 
reputation of the two preceding ones. It is distinguished by 
the same originality of thought and expression — at one moment 
eaasing ** Laughter to hold his sides." and at the next, stirring 
Um ** scarce of sympathetic tears."— TA« CarvilU. 

Sketches, by Bom : Carey, Lea if Blaiuhard, Pkiladefyhia, 
Thoso Sketches are alternately grave, gay, lively and severe ; 
••d aro in all respects worthy of the general notice and com- 
mendation they have received. No writer of the present time 
has taken such a hold upon the popular mind of Kngland and 
America as Bcz, and day after day the interest felt for him and 
kia works seems to grow upon society. — The CarviUe, 

Am Oration, delivered at Portland, Jlfc, by John Neal.— 
We have read this Oration with unmioglod satisfaction. Star- 
tled an you ooeaaionaliy are by some peculiarity of thought or 
■tyle, you cannot but feel that you are listening throughout to 
a prophet and a patriot. All who are not bound by the misera- 
Ue sheklea of party to the chariot wheels of some political 
ieeder, may read it with advantage, for its sentiments are cal- 
enlaied to re-kindle that pure and high-minded patriotism 
which the safety of prosperity, and the habits of private pur- 
suit, are but too apt to lessen and impair. Let old and young 
lake heed of Ike eloquent eoonsels of Mr. Neal. In reviewing 
tke ekaraeter and conduct of the pilgrims, let then look out 
wHk the eyes of men upon their own oouduet and character. 
Let them make the Fourth of July, in time to come, a day, not 
far boasting of tbeirprfml<jgcs,butlbr remembering their ohli- 
goHame, Let them strive, as best they nay, to matntaiu 
thai rank among nations which, by their valor, their fathers 



won ; that liberty, which by their virtue, tbey bequeathed ; 
and those institutions which, in their wisdom, they framed. la 
one word, and in the language of John Neal, let then " he la 
earnest," as the men of the Revolution were. 

Live or Brant, we have not as yet received — but a fHend, 
on whose judgment we can rely, informs us that the work is not 
what it is " cracked up" to be. Public opinion had been se 
forestalled, that a work every way evpertor was anticipated. In 
this, however, all have been sadly disappointed. 

The Tourist, 1838: Iforper 4- ^roUUrs.-This little poekec 
manual is an invaluable companion to all who travel at thia 
season of the year. It gives information and guides the waa- 
derer on the Hudson river, the Western and Northern Canali 
and Rail Roads, the stage routes- to the Falls of Niagara, and 
down Lake Ontario and the Sl Lawrence river to Montreal aad 
Quebec ; also detailing the routes to Saratoga, Ballstoo and Le- 
banon Springs. Tbe Map of the Hudson river which aooonpa- 
nies it seems to be more than usually accurate. 



Original. 
THEATRICALS. 



Park.— Afr. Ootuur, from the Philadelphia theatres, a yoaag 
gentleman of considerable promise in his profession, has Jnat 
concluded an engagement at this house, and Miee Denempart 
and Afr. Marhle are now its principal attractions. The Yankee 
characters of this gentleman are highly ludicrous. He haa 
drawn respectable and contented houses — at least contented, If 
unceasing laughter is any evidence of contenL Next noatk 
our report of the doings at the Park will be far more interest- 
ing ; though we are sorry to learn that neither JIdre. Wood nor 
Charles Kean will cross the Atlsntic. The boards will be gra- 
ced, however, by Vttirie, Power, the Keeleye, Ckarlee Afa* 
tketoe, the Bedamia Arahs, etc., etc. 

National. — ^This theatre has been closed for some time} but 
its success when open wss such as to rescue the public fron 
the hackneyed imputation of indifference to the drama when 
presented as it should be. The company under fFallack waa 
an admirable onej and some of BrowiWe performances win 
dwell in the recollection of those who were fortunate enough 
to witness them, long aAer he shall have ceased to play bis bu- 
sy part on the great stage of the world. Mr. Wallack baa a^ 
cured since he reached England a great variety of attractive 
talent; and has also added a new feature to his establiahneat, 
in the shape of a graceAil and eAclent French corps de ballet. He 
was about to sail for this country in the Great Western with 
Mrs. Honey, Warde, Harley, etc. 80 says runwr. 

Oltmpic— The engagement of the accomplished Afrs. Jfee- 
der looks well for this little theatre, particularly when taken la 
conjunction with the well filled houses which nightly greet the 
eyes of the actors. Afr. Tkanu is excellent in his way,and hia 
pretty wife possesses Ulenu both varied aad attractive. The 
most perfect order is preserved in every department of thia 
house. We sincerely hope the nanagement ouy connaad Ike 
success which they undoubtedly deserve. 

FRANRLiN.^This improving place of anaseasenl has opeaed 
under a new management The performance of tbe ** Xedy e/ 
Lyonei" was creditable to the company and gratifying to tke 
audience. The play unquestionably possesses power aad pa- 
thos of no ordinary degree ; its poetic beauty is, perhaps, ita 
least merit, though it is Aill of poetical passages, but, rary cer> 
rectly, they are made incidental and not prominent Its drik 
matic consistency — the knowledge it displays of true and oata- 
ral effects — its simplicity and not its sublimity, are lu recoai-> 
mendations. Mrs. Barret in the part of PamUmo, was alnoat 
every thing we could wish. She soccessfhlly represented that 
lovely persoalAcation of the beautiAil. 

NiBLo's Garden.- Perhaps the best hit that has been made 
for many a year was the production of the Italian opera, by 
frUUam, the Conqueror, at bu Garden. 72 Barfttsrs dt Slv%p> 
tio, with Fomasari, Ferrero, Casolanl, Homeastle and Mra. H. 
Wallack, in the principal characters, has bet b perfbmed there 
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» Am atyla. The Toic« of FomaMri bis suffered DOthisf 
f ron the effeeU of tiaie. It is still beaotifal ead effective— «t 
tlmee absoltttely starUinf. Mrs. Wsllackp es £«**■«, thouf h 
•offerlDf ftt>B iDdispositioo, looked winniof aad lovely. 9he 
Is altof ether s lady of great taste and feeling, and, added to 
this» she has the pleasing, though inferior merit, of distinctly 
Mticolatinr and pronouncing a foreign language. Mr. Wation 
is entitled to the thanks of the public in general and ourselves 
in particular, for the express and admirable manner in which 
be brought out the Barber. There was no tkave about iL 

The Garden is, at the present time, the most attractive of any 
•pecies of public amusement, and exceeds, In the talent em- 
pitoyed, and in the beauty and variety of iu entertainments, 
any previous season. The audiences have been crowded and 
brIlliaBt, and we presume well-mannered also, though in oor 
poor opinion, the custom of going in bomuU is one more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance. It la certainly un- 
f raeefnl— it must be uncomfortable— and we are half Inclined 
to Join with an old lady who called it—" Suck an outrage upon 
duMuey and dour Mr. Nibla" But we wou't. 



Original. 
EDITORS' TABLE. 

A f enttoman of high literary attainmants, and a saccesaflil 
AoMrieaa dramatist, will shortly become connected with the 
iMikuf C^mfmiv%^\n conjunction with the present editors. Ill 
boaltb prevents bis assuming at this time the duties of the sta- 
tlou assingned bim— although, in our next number we anticipate 
tbo axtreme gratifleation of introducing him to our readers. 

We have received theconclusloo of the tale, entitled "The Poi- 
•oBod Jelly ; or, the Court Lady's Revenge," the first part of 
which appeared in the May number— it will be continued in 
•or next. 

Simmon's CoMPLiMBifTART Benepit.— The leading men of 
our city propose a benefit for Mr. Simpson, the well known and 
uuiversally esteemed manager of the Park. He is entitled to 
•uoh a compliment not less by lus private virtues than his pro- 
ibasional exertions. 

ATHEinA, or DAMAfCoa, is the title of a new tragedy by Ro- 
9m Dawes, Esq. It possesses power, pathos, poetic beauty and 
dramatle tact; but unfortunately it has become the property of 
** tbo American tragediaa." With a Judicious distribution of 
the parts, its success would have been certain ; but any thing 
whteb excites ia the mind of an auditor a fheling of the ridi- 
•uloua is but too ofUa fatal to a play { and certainly we know 
of Bothiof more ridtcatous, either on or off the stage, than 
" TiMt nightmare oa thy breast, Melpomene!" — ^Mister George 



Catbebwood's pAiHTiiioa^— We are happy to know that Mr. 
Catherwood receives his fbll share of public attention. Of all 
the most pleasing and instructive methods of conveying know- 
ladfa to the mind of youths, paintings such as these are proba- 
bly the best Nothing can be finer than the represenuiion of 
JHt^mrm, The descending sheet of chrysolis— the wide waste 
of flweeplof water->tbe savage surge beneath the fall— the 
laiabow dK>ve, 



" Bop* watching 



with uaalter'd mien ;" 



the beautiful verdure of the neighboring romantic country— the 
presence of the matter-of-lkct inhabitant accompanied by the 
wondering traveller, all contribute to render this attempt most 
pleasing and perfectly successfbl. Siill Jerusaiem is the most 
fatareating and most faithful of the two. And for a sufllcient 
raasoD. To represent, with truth, mountain, hill and valley, is 
•Miething beyond the powers of an accurate copyist Colors, 
•kmds and foliage are of too evanescent a nature to be traas- 
Arrad to tba canvass by the same hand that, with unerring cor- 
lactaesa, traces the dimensions of architecture. Were thii the 
placa for aa essay, we could give reasons and many &cts : but 
aa it is, wa oMMt coatant ourselvai by raeoaunaadiiif a visit to 



Mr. Catherwood, assuriag our readers tbat we have beetowai 
upoB theae productioas of his pencil no Indiscreet praise. 

The following is an expect of a letter which we received fhtm 
a lady who forwarded us a list of subscribers. We are the laac 
person in the world to call In question the taste of the writer— 
though we certainly wish she was added to the aoasbar of oar 
persoaal friends: **Yoar most excelleat periodical ia bat too 
UuU known among the ' gude .people* who inhabit this hiU> 
country * away down east,' though the baaks of our pure rivu- 
lets, and the sides of the mountains that overlook some of oar 
beautiful sheett of water would be glorious placas to •ajoy tba 
perusal of its romantic pages. And even among us daata nasfira 
you may depend there is many a red-cheeked, laughing gtri 
whoae taste would Justly appreciate a Imdj^t companioa aad 
its fair pages would receive ao disboaor from baiag sraaBod bj 
their bright eyea." 

Mb. Hamblw.— Cireumstaacea have lalaly traaapirad whiak 
have placed this individual in nuher a peculiar aad aaplaaail 
positioa before the public We see aothiag straag e ia tba 
death of a too sensitive female, goarded hourly on to an aatim^ 
ly grave by a set of mercenary persecutors, destitute of tba 
least particle of honor — family respect, or individual tova. 
That Mr. Hamblin has been made purposely the ac4|piyeat of a 
clique of abandoned profligates, we fully believe, and ao wltt 
tywy unprejudiced person upon reviewing, dispassionately, tba 
events which have given rise to this disagreeable affair. We 
coincide with the seotimenu expressed in the foiiowing article 
copied from the Courier and Enquirer <^ July 80th: 

" The primary Durpoee of these publications, appears to be, 
to extort money from Mr. Hamblia, under the impression tbat 
he would pay for the suppression of such infhmous libels, rath- 
er than submit to siatemeuts and insSouations calculated to drive 
him from the field of theatrical competition, and thwart him ia 
bis plans of rebuilding the Bowery. Insinuations tho most 
grose, assertionsthe mo«t audacious and abominable, bavebeea 
made with a reckless disregard of truth, decency, aad the pub- 
lic peace. Attempts have been made to excite, not merely pop- 
ular indignation, but popular violence, againu him ; and he ia 
menaced with the vengeance of a mob if be undertakes to ap- 

Eear again upon the boards. It was by such raenaeea, and a 
nowlMlge of the Ikciiily with which they can be executed 
against a man, whom circumstances have exposed to collisioBB 
and enmities, that Mr. Hamblin was compelled to abandoa the 
plan which he had announced of opening the National theaira 
during the summor recess. 

"On the source of these attacks, we cannot coadeacead ia 
commenL If common fame fix their origin truly, it caaaot 
claim for itself any love of morality, or any regard for the de- 
cencies or properties of life. Such aiotives do not generally 
govern the conduct of graduates from seminaries of peaaJ Jua> 
tice. Of the meriu of the recent affair, which haa led to the 
profligate persecutions and tlireats of mob violence, to whicb 
we refer, we know nothing beyond the public record, which ia 
as open to every one as to us. We have no conaeetion or inte- 
rest in aay wise with any of the parties. But forning oar 
judgment solely upon the facts as they have been developed 
under oath, we see nothing that at all implicates Mr. Banblin, or 
that will Justify or couatenance the attacks that have [ 
upon him. 

''Mr. Hamblin haa been an enterprising and prosperous 
agar, and during a long career of such theatrical cannectioa has 
exposed himself to much animosity. This vents itself In ex- 
pressions of general denunciation— and Mr. Hamblin is assailed 
as an unprincipled and profligate adventurer, under the cover 
of vague generalities, which specify nothing, and therefore caa- 
not be refuted. It is not onr object to become the apologist of 
Mr. Hamblin. If he has committed wrongs against society, or 
individuals, there are tribunals at which those wrongs caa ba 

8 roved and punished— and this is well known to his libellera. 
[eanwhile the laws must be sustained. Threats of violeaca. 
as well as acta of violence, must be promptly discouatenanoec 
by public opinion, as well as by the civil authorities. Other- 
wise every citisen will beat the mercy of any licentious press, 
which may see fit f^om mercenary motives lo select hiai aa tba 
object of its persecution.** 



Mr. ^taEaadsrJtfMas is aami^Mi a eeUecfiiy 
tJUBtmU 0/ Nn^-TarkM UU XaAas' Osayaaisa, mmdw aai- 
esrs{y kapt sosry nkaeribtr <adst*srf miU diMckmrga, wUkpmiio- 
tualUif, HU ameaat o/tkt HU pr§umUd tp 
wiU else h*Mr m wund tkmt ear tanas mrtf tkte9 daOars a 
ifpmd <a minmtM, or wAss eailsd \ 
m€ tkmrgni. 
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.1w ^|..^..«».u \^aiu-buw«, aiia put most ot the iDhabitants 
to death. It hu, eyer since, lott its reputation and 
mafDificence, and hat groaned under the dominion of 
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And when life's sun 
Its course hath run. 
Be thy departing words — " My God, thy will bt done." 



« • * 
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NEW-YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1838 



A NTIOCH IN SYRIA. 

There are several cities in the East which bear the 
name of Antioch; but only two are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, viz. Antioch in Pisidia ; and Antioch in Syria — 
once the capital of the Syro-Macedonian empire, of 
which a view is given in our engraving. 

Formerly, this " Queen of the East" was called Rib- 
lath, but it was not known under the name of Antioch 
until the reign of Seleucus Nicanor, who built it, and 
called it Antioch from respect to his father, Antiochus, 
B.C. 301. For several hundred years it was the resi- 
dence of the Macedonian kings of Syria, and afterwards 
of the Roman governors of that province. This city is 
frequently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
here " the disciples" of Christ " were" by divine ap- 
pointment " first called Christians." (AcU, xi. 26.) 

This city, which was anciently so beautiful, so flour- 
ishing and illustrious, is at present scarcely any thing 
but a heap of ruins, by the Arabs called Antakia. The 
walls are still standing ; but within the city, which is 
approached by an old bridge over the rivei Orontes, there 
is nothing to be seen but ruins, gardens, the minarets of 
the mosques, and some wretched houses. The bishop 
of Antioch has the title of patriarch, and has constantly 
had a great share in the affairs of the Eastern church. 

Antioch was almost square, having many gates ; and \ 
much of it on the north side stood on a high mountain. | 
It was adorned with galleries and fine fountains. Vcs- \ 
pasian, Titus, and other emperors granted very great | 
privileges to this city ; but it has likewise been exposed 
to great vicissitudes. It was almost demolished by 
earthquakes, A.D. 340, 294, 396, 458, 526, and 528. 
The emperor Justinian repaired it, A.D. 529 : in his 
time it was called Theopolis, or the City o( God, on ac- 
count, it is said, of its inhabitants being mostly Chris- 
tians. A.D. 548 it was taken by Chosroes, king of Per- 
sia, who massacred the inhabitants and reduced it to 
ashes. Four years afterwards it was rebuilt by Justi- 
nian : and in the year 574 Chosroes took it a second time, 
and destroyed its walls. A.D. 588 it suffered a dread- 
ful earthquake, by which upwards of sixty thousand 
persons perished. It was again rebuilt, and again was 
exposed to new calamities. In the year 637 or 638 the 
Saracens took it : in 966 it was re-taken by Nicephorus 
Phocas : four years afterwards an amy of one hundred 
thousand Saracens besieged it without success ; but af- 
terwards they subdued it, added new fortifications, and 
made it almost impregnable. This city was the first 
object to which the crusaders directed their efforts. 
They heh) it from A.D. 1098, till it was taken and de- 
stroyed in 1263 by the saltan of Egypt, who demolished 
its splendid churches, and put most of the inhabitants 
to death. It has, ever since, lost its reputation and 
magnificence, and has groaned under the dominion of 
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the Turk. Antioch abounded with great men, and the 
Christian church in this city was long governed by il- 
lustrious prelates ; but it suffered much on several occa- 
sions, sometimes being exposed to the violence of here- 
sies, and at other times being rent by deplorable schisms. 
Modem Antioch and its vicinity were devastated by a 
tremendous earthquake in the autumn of 1822. In its 
neighborhood, at the passage of Bylan Boghas, the 
Turkish army was defeated by the Egyptians ttnder 
Ibrahim Pasha, in 1832. 



THE POET TO HIS CHILD. 

WfiLCOMK ! blossom fair, 

Affection's dear reward ; 
Oh ! welcome to thy father's sight, 
Whose heart o'erflows with new delight 
And tenderest regard, 
While on thine eyes 
Soft slumber lies. 
As, bending o'er thy face, I feel thy breath arise. 

Upon thy mother's cheek 

Are trembling tears of joy ; 
We have no thought of worldly pain, 
Post hours of bliss are felt again, 
Unmingled with alloy. 
May Heavan hear 
The prayer sincere, 
Which, for thy earthly weal, a father o([9tn here ! 

May death's relentless hand 
Some kind protector spam. 
To guide thy steps through childhood's day. 
To turn thee in religion's woy, 
By teaching early prayer ; 
In every hour 
Check evil's power. 
And in thy guileless heart plant virtue's fadeless flower. 

Youth hath a thousand dreams 

As false as they are fair ; 
And womanhood's sad season brings 
The stem reality of things. 
Too oft the blight of care ; 
For man deceives 
And woman grieves, 
When passion plucks th' flow'r,and scaltersall its leaves. 

May no such lot be thine, 

My loved and only child ; 
Nor guilt's remorse, nor sorrow's ruth. 
But wedded love and holy troth 
Preserve thee undefiled } 
And when life's sun 
Its coarse hath run. 
Be thy departing words — '* My Qod, thy will bt done." 



204 THE demon's cave 



Original. such was their terror of this cave, that none could be 

THE DEMON^S CAVE. • induced to pass through the valley after suopet, without 

-— I company ; hence it was shunned by young and old, and 

Tmb foUowiDg tale is verbatim, as it waa written by MisH j called the " Demon's Cave," where they believed de- 

GcoRGE Ann Humphrey Sherburne, aged fifteen years, and ] ^^^ ^^^^ ^^-^ „j . ^, ^^^^ j^ ^„ ^„ ^„ ^^^^^_ 

daarhter of Col. John Sherburne of Washington City. The i . ^ ,. i_ ^i < i i 1 1 

j^ Ml.. „w r.wj- t J *'on to this cave that Clara proposed they should pro- 

prodnetion will compare, in the eye of the discerning reader, i f ^ j r 

with many compositions of maiurer writers. There is little || ^eed, accompanied by Charles Wilmorc, who was 
pleasure equal to that of introducing youthful genius before an I, a young man of superior mercantile talents, whose 
intelligent public, and we deem ourselves flattered by being j| father, a gentleman of easy fortune, had some year* be- 
mad, the medium of communicating this, which is only one of I ^^^^^ mysteriously and suddenly disappeared, and hav- 
several similar traits of precocious talent exhibited by MiftsSher- I. , .,r. •iti /• « 

. w. w s *"^ always with him considerable sums of money and 

— valuables, it Was generally supposed and believed was 

" And do you really think so, Frances," inquired ,' robbed, murdered, and his body secreted, a« no account 



Clara Barton, looking up from a piece of embroidery to 
her sister who was reclining on a couch, gazing out on 
the k>ng avenue leading to the mansion, as expecting 
some one's arrival — *' do you really think so ?" 

" Yes, most assuredly I do, Clara, and I havo a pre- 
Bentiroent that this much talked of excursion of yours, 
forbodes no good." 

Clara Barton was the eldest of two daughters of Lord 



had ever been hoard of him, and Charles, his only son, 
was acknowledged as heir to all his estate bordering on 
that of Lord Barton, who soon after left the country on 
important business, and was now daily expected, hav- 
ing made a large fortune. As Frances predicted, Charles 
arrived, and brought with him George Clifibrd, an old 
friend and school-male, whom he accidentally met in 
New York, and persuaded to return with him, for a 



I ment through the country, and as nothing could be 

heard from them, it was supposed that Mr. Wilmore 

' was drowned in coming up the Hudson from New York 

I in a pleasuie-boat, which was rumored he had par- 



Stanley Barton, who married early in life a lady of .short time, on a visit to the country where they had 
superior accomplishments and great boauty. After her parsed so many hours in boyhood, and whose estates, 
death, which took place about two years from giving formerly, were not far distant from each other. George 
birth to Frances, he emigrated to this country, iivo ,, CI i fiord was about the same age as his friend Charles, 
years previous to the American Revolution. His large | of manly and gallant bearing — of high sense of honor — 
and spacious mansion was situated on a declivity which , rare talents, but with modest pretensions. His father — 
overlooked the noble Hudson, with a view of the dis- 1. supposed to be dead — was once a wealthy merchant, 
tant Catskill Mountains, and about a day's ride from ,| but had retired on a beautiful estate near the Highlands, 
West Point. His extensive grounda and parks were j often visited the father of Charles, and were on very 
well stocked with game, and his greatest delight was I intimate terms, but unfortunately, a few years back, was 
when following his hounds in the chase, accompanied ' induced to buy largely on speculation, with a friend in 
by a few choice table friends, who were always wel- New York, which failed, and consequently became a 
come to his known hospitality. Clara Barton, the | ruined man. Soon after this, he was suddenly missed, 
eldest daughter, was one who could justly bo called , J which, together with the mysterious absence of Mr. Wil- 
beautiful, both in figure and face. She was gay and | more, a short time previous, caused very great excite 
volatile in her disposition, and if any project entered 
her head, however difficult, she immediately set about 
aceomplishing it, without considering the consequences 
which might arise from so doing ; while her younger 
sister, Frances, who had just arrived at the age of eigh- ; chased, and it was stated by one individual who 
teen, might be taken for the eldest, as a deep mclan-M could not be found afterwards, that he saw bim 
choly had, for eighteen months past, settled on her J! leave the wharf on a certain morning, in a new boat, 
sweet countenance, caused by the protracted absence of i| Although rewards were offered, Mr. Wilmore was never 
Charles Wilmore, who, on leaving the country, expected ,: heard from. George Clifford supposed, and many were 
to return in six short months, and had now been absent i induced to believe it, that his father, in consequence of 
two years, but was expected home that evening, as a :, his unfortunate speculation and ruin, had, through mor- 
letter from him indicated, which she still held open in , tification and pride, left the country—then on the eve 
her hand, while the short dialogue mentioned above was | of a disturbance with England— and gone to Canada, 
going on, relative to an excursion which the active and {where he formerly resided. Under this impression, 
romantic mind of Clara had projected, and who only j Greorge visited the provinces— was absent some months^ 
waited the arrival of Charles Wilmore to put in execu- j and not hearing any tidings of him, returned and pub- 
tion. About three miles from the mansion of Lord I lighed an advertisement in New York, stating his fatb> 
Barton, there was a valley, surmounted on either side ' er*s sudden and mysterious absence, and offering a libe- 
by mountunoas cliffs. At the termination of this val- <' |.|j reward to any one who could give him any informa- 
ley, there was an extensive pool of water, deep and Mion, either if alive or dead; then giving up all the 
dark in appearance, which had an outlet under one of "estate and effects of bis father to hit creditors — 
the cliffs, to a place yet undiscovered. Immediately ; I which he was permitted to bold for a time— and re- 
over the pool, a cave appeared hollowed by nature, in ! ceiving from them a small sum of money as a balance 



the rock, and was supposed by the country-people to 
have been a place, in former times, of dark deeds, and 



due his father, retired into a neighboring state and 
commenced the practice of the law with great succees ; 
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•o much so, ihat when Charles Wilraore met him in New j 
York, he was then on his way to his native Highlands ! 
for the purpose of makinj^ arrangements with the then ' 
owner of his late father's estate, for the purchase, but > 
was induced by the strong arguments of Charles, to. 
make him a short visit, and he would then accompany 
him and use all his influence, with that of Lord Barton, | 
to effect the praiseworthy object of buying the paternal i 
estate, and settling once more on the noble Hudson, on 
whose waters they had both, from boyhood up, made | 
so many pleasant excursions. On their ai rival at Lord 
Barton's splendid mansion — to which Charles insisted 
on going, before he visited his own estate — such was 
Charles' great anxiety to see his betrothed Frances, , 
that, George — who followed in silence to the drawing- 1 
room and witnessed the happy meeting between Charle? 
and Frances — would not have been introduced, or even J 
thought of, for some time, so engrossed were all his ' 
feelings, had not the leye of Frances, and the blushing ' 
cheek, made him turn to see the cause, when, after a | 
hearty laugh and many apologies, Charles, in his usual | 
easy manner, formally introduced his friend to Frances | 
and Clara, who just at that moment came tripping in j 
to welcome Charles, and such was the gaiety of Clai'a, 
arid the thousand questions put to Charles and his 
friend, that George soon felt himself quite as easy as if 
he were once more in his own halls. In the evening, 
Lord Barton joined them, and though advanced in 
yean, a till retained his upright, stately walk, and with 
his usual smile and graceful manners, warmly welcomed 
Charles-— thanked him for the compliment of first visit- 
ing Barton Park ere he had seen the sturdy oaks of his 
own delightful residence — was doubly obligated for in- 
troducing his friend without any formality, and hoped 
they would endeavor to kill time as well as they could 
while remaining at the Park, and not depend on him 
altogether for amusement, especially while ho had two 
such gay young substitutes, bowing to his daughters. 
Soon after, Clara being called from the room, and as 
Lord Barton was pointing out to Clifford the distant 
scenery from the window — the advantage of good eye- 
sight, and the pleasure of sporting, etc. etc., Francos 
and Charles stole out by an opposite glass door that 
opened into an extensive garden, where all was silent, 
save the murmuring of the evening breeze through the 
lofty pine, in whose branches were heard the cooing of 
the fond turtle doves, and the plaintive song of the 
whippoor-will, calling to his absent mate. Charles was ' 
the 6rst to break the protracted silence, by asking 
Frances if she remembered the conversation which < 
passed between them the last time they were in the 
grove. 

** Yes, Charles, well do I remember i|; but why do 
you ask 7" 

" To learn, after so long and unexpected absence, if 
your heart still beats the same, Frances." 

" Is it possible, Charles, you can for one moment 
doubt, or harbor a thought to the contrary, after your 
warm welcome this evening?" 

" Oh, pardon me, dear Frances, pardon me for thus 
wounding your feelings, but remaining away so long. 



full eighteen months longer than I had promised you at 
parting, I must confess I had doubts, if I should again 
be received as your acknowledged lover, and future hus- 
band." 

Frances leaned her head upon his shoulder and 
wept. Charles supported her to a rustic seat, but toon 
recovering from her happy feelings, reminded him of 
the heavy dew that was falling, and her wish to return 
to the house. On entering the parlor, they found Lord 
Barton had retired, end Clara and Clifford enjgaged in 
an animated conversation on knight-errantry and Ama- 
zonian exploits which hud occurred centuries ago. 

** Come, come, my runaways-," exclaimed Clara, " I 
cannot have you wandering about the old grove like two 
evil spirits in a haunted castle, at this time of night, 
and you, Charles, have not spoken scarcely two words 
to me since your return, and for such want of gallantry, 
I shall sentence you to pass one whole hour in my com- 
pany, to hear what you have to say for causing Frances 
so many sleepless nights of late." 

" That sentence is as easily endured as inflicted," 
replied Charles, laughing and bowing; then taking her 
hand, he led her to the window-seal where Frances was 
already Fcated. " Now mistress Judge, I will begin." 

" Stop, stop," said Clara, playfully putting her hand 
over Charles' mouth — " wait till you have heard what > 
a romantic excursion I Lave projected, and only waited 
for two such gallant knights as you and your friend, to 
act ns my aids in putting it in execution. I intend to 
visit and explore the far-celebrated * Demon's Cave ' — 
force an entrance, and take peaceable possession of all 
we find, and on onr return, divide equally the spoils 
which may be found serreted there ; what say you, 
Charles, will you go as my shield-bearer?" 

"With all my heart; it will be an honor which lean- 
not too highly appreciate, but I do think, Clara, Clifford 
will fill that enviable situation with more knightly bear- 
ing, and T resign, therefore, the appointment to him, 
while Frances and myself will be the humble followers, 
and act as a reserve, in time of need. What say you, 
Frances ?" 

" Oh, I have nor so much curiosity, I confess, as 
Clara, in hunting demons, Charles, but — " 

" No buts about it," exclaimed Clara, " it is all set- 
tled, and go you must, and I promise you the first de- 
mon we capture, to make him your slave for life. So, 
on to-morrow we set out, and as it's growing late, our 
guests will be shown their rooms. John," said Clara, 
as the servant appeared, ** conduct these gentlemen to 
their chambers; so good night, good night. Come 
Fiances,"— and away she went, dancing to her room, 
singing, " good night, good night, my dearest," little 
imagining the horrors which the coming morning would 
unfold. 

The Sun rose in cloudless majesty, and his rays shone 
brightly in Clara's chamber. She was up, looking 
anxiously at the beautiful prospect which caught her 
raptured gaze. The foliage sparkled with the dew^ropt 
like diamonds ; the lark was soaring aloft ; the lanba 
were skipping about on the distant hills, and the milk- 
maids were wending their way through the mtadew. 
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foUowing the tinkling of the cow-bell, end al] nature | 
■ppeered happy. Clam left the window, knelt down . 
by the bed-fide and prayed inwardly. She arose ; a ' 
heavy and deep sigh escaped her as she took the hand 
of the yet slumbering Frances, but arousing herself 
from this momentary fit of sadness, she awoke her sis- 
ter, saying with a smile, 

" Come, come, Frances, jump up; this is no time to • 
be sleeping ; remember your presentiment is to come to ! 
pass toslay, or we shall set you down as no prophetess- 
Come, come, only see what a beautiful day we shall { 
hare for our Ioog«ontemplated excursion to the cave." I 

At that word, Frances shuddered and buried her face 
in her hands,*but recovering herself before Clara ob- 
served her, said, ** True, Clara, I had forgotten it, and 
have a great mind now to remain at home." 

" No, no, Frances, that must not be ; you have already 
promised Charles, so do not, at this time, appear so 
whimsical in his eyes." 

** Well, let it be so, then. Til go, let what will hap- 
pen— «nd again a slight shudder of sadness passed over 
her face — as Charles is to be my protector." 

Their toilet by this time being finished, they left their 
chamber, and descending tho brood stair-way arm in 
arm, to the breakfast-room, Frances looked inquiringly 
around, and seeing no one but her father, ran, and put- 
ting her arms around his neck, kissed him and wept. 

*' Why, why, what is all this about?" said Lord Bar- 
ton >— " what— only last night as sprightly as a young 
fawn, and now weeping like a love-sick maid ; fie, fie, 
Frances ; come, come, you know you are for an excur- 
sion this morning, with your ma<l-cap sister, and God 
only knows what will be the end of it. ' DemonU Caves ' 
indeed, for young ladies ; well, well, you all have my 
consent, so amuse yourselves as you can, and Til keep 
house till you return." 

•* Oh ! Pa," said Fiances, " I do not—" 

Here she was stopped by Clara, who, running up to 
her, took her by the arm, saying, '' Come to the garden 
and let us find our young knights *," and while walking 
fast up the alley, they, on turning some thick shrubbery, | 
all suddenly met, face to face. " Good morning, good ; 
rooming," were the quick salutations of each. 

" A fine day this for hunting demo'^s,^' naid Charles, 
laughing, " is it not, Frances 7" 

" Why should we wish to hunt demons,** said Clif- 
ford, "on so fine a morning, when we are already in 
Paradise, listening to the sweet voices of AngeU 7" 

" Well done, George, at your old school compliments 
agaioy I see. Ladies, you owe him one, so suppose we 
poetpone our excursion to day, and put it off till Greorge 
and myself aball first pay a visit to our own ancient 
elms, to see if they stand in the same old place as forp- 
eriy." 

" Oh. yes," said Frances, and then—" 

" Come, come, my gallant knighu," said Clara, quick- 
ly, ** so you would preft^r charging with lance at rest 
among old elms and milk-maids, than ahow your gallant 
bearing in storming a citadel to please your Lady-Love, 
and coming off victors with spoils to lay at her feet »-— 



i 



ah, the bell summons us to breakfast, so let us be in, 
and ooi keep our dear father wailing for us." 

''Well, Clara, it shall be just as you say; we are un- 
der your command for this day, at least," said Charles, 
bowing and smiling at Frances — who with tears in her 
eyes looked another way — '* and at what time will your 
dear ladyship set oflf." 

"At ten o'clock, precisely, we leave the Park," an* 
sworcd Clara. 

I'he breakfast passed without one word being said, 
alluding to the excursion, for Clara with uncommon buoy- 
ant spirits kept up a lively conversation with Clifford, 
while Lord Barton and Frances were listening to 
Charles' past adventures. As soon as breakfast was 
over they separated to make the necessary preparation, 
save Lord Barton, who retired to his library to read his 
letters and papers just received that morning from Eng- 
land. Wilmore and Clifford being soon equipped, took 
a stroll in the garden. 

" Charles," said Clifford, " I have been thinking seri- 
ously of our excursion to this ' cave,' and almost came 
to the conclusion not to go; it is not fear, but something 
inwardly tells me not to go. When it was first men- 
tioned, last evening, by Miss Barton, an inward shud- 
der seemed to come over me; it haunted me in my 
dreams, and you know me too well, Charles, to think 
I put any faith in dreams, but I dreamt I was in this 
very cave, and wandering about, fell over something ; on 
touching it, I found I had a skeleton hand in my grasp; 
I dropped it instantly, when the cave, suddenly be- 
came illuminated, and the skeleton arose with a dag- 
ger in its side ; a wild shriek was heard at a distance, 
accompanied with a noise like the falling of heavy rocks ; 
a pale, ghastly figure rushed to the place where I was 
standing, face to face with the skeleton, and cried, /am 
hie murderer .'" At that moment the cave seemed to 
shake to its foundations, and loud yells, and hissing 
noises were beard all around ; my senses were near 
failing me, and my eyes became dim, but of a sudden, 
new life seemed to stir within me, and throwing off the 
heavy weight which seemed ior a moment so oppressing, 
I looked up, and, oh gracious God, Charles, I thought 
I beheld my own father standing at a distance, bleeding, 
and pointing to the ghastly figure, who immediately 
rushed out of the cave, crying, ' I am his murderer- 
save, save me.' Again the cavo seemed to shake with 
a noise like distant thunder, which awoke me, with 
all these horrors on my mind." 

" Pho \ nonsense, my dear fellow ; dreams always go 
contrary ; if it should so happen that you found a beau- 
tiful girl* captive placed there by some Captain Kidd of 
modern times, instead of skeletons and murderers, how 
we should lyigh, especially if you should make her 
' Mr». Clifford,'' of Clifford manor, to which place, 
George, you know wo intend to be, the day after to- 
morrow, then, after the business is all settled and over, 
a bottle of old port to seal the contract of purchase, we 
will drink success to dreams and the ' Demon's Cave** " 
George sighed, and was about to reply, when a sweet, 
silvery voice was heard, " Come, come, what gallant 
knights indeedr to keep ladies wailing; to horse, to 
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horM, for time is on the wing, and we have much on ' 
hand ere yon Sun pastes the meridian to his bed in the 
Western ocean." 

Charles and Clifibrd on turning, were, for a moment, 
riveted to the spot on seeing Clara standing on the piazza, 
ready equipped, her Sylph-like figure habited in a black 
riding-dress, a small velvet hat of the same color looped | 
on one side with a costly diamond, which shone brilliant 



ing their approach ere descending the rugged and oir- 
cyltous road leading to the valley. 

'* Why, we were about giving you up," exclaimed 
Clara. " Why such a snail's pace when we are about 
to immortalize our names in future history. My steed 
took the impatience of its rider, and poor Mr. Clifford 
was so much exhausted in trying to keep up, that T, out 
of sheer mercy, came to a halt to allow him to recruit a 



ly in the sun's rays, formed a beautiful contrast to her I little — is it not so, Mr. Clifford ?" 

high, and pure-white forehead, and the clear red and I " I own for once, that Miss Barton has no superior 

white of her cheek, with eyes that seemed to look intq^ -:»k— ;- : — -j^ :«: i »» — :j 

the inmost soul, and now sparkling with uncommtm 
lustre, as she, with one ungloved hand playfully flour- 
ished a small riding-whip at Charles, who approaching, 
cried out, "Well, Clara, you now look so enchanting, 



that even detnong will bow to your shrine, and where 
you go, I will follow like a true knight." 

" Aye," said Clifford, quickly, " so will I, even unto' 
death." 

**■ Upon my word, gentlemen, observed Clara, "you 
are really knightly in your compliments, this morning, ' 
[ must confess, but as none of us expect much to see 
Deatht or follow him to-day ^ Mr. Clifford will be let off 
quite easy, and as for you, Charles, to follow where I 
shall go, I much doubt it, and here comes one who will 
not gainsay it," as Frances — who had just left her 
father— approached, dressed as her sister, excepting a 
long black plume which waved gracefully over her shoul- 
der, and with a solemn air, asked Clara " if she did not 
intend to see her father era she departed." 

" Nonsense, Frances ; we shall only be gone a few 
hours on ^ frolic f and you look as solemn as if you were 
about attending ^funeral ,* so come, cheer up, and let 
us be moving." 

Clifford assisted Clara to mount her palfrey, when, 
with one spring he vaulted on his own good steed, and 
both were soon out of sight. A handsome pheeton now 
drew up into which Charles handed Frances, saying — 

" Since it must be to, let us speed on to this 'Cave 
of Demons,' and as speedily return and have the laugh 
on Clara. ' 

" Charles, I still have a presentiment that this excur- 
sion, so much talked of by Clara, will turn out no laugh- , 
ing matter; but my mind is made up, and I feel prepa- \ 
red to meet any thing that may come to pass." ' 

Charles turned the conversation by extolling the 
beauty of the scenery, and the pleasant road they were 
on, admiring the sweet scented hawthorn hedge, which 
run for miles along the road, and the lofty pines, as they , 
appeared gracefully towering above the dwarf hemlock. ' 

" Charles, do you really mean to enter this frightful 

cave t" I 

" Surely not, Frances, if you do not wish it ; but I 
thought your mind was made up — still, since we have | 
gone so far, they will laugh at us if we refuse now; and ' 
I must confess I have some little curiosity to see the 
place, and have a little sport with Clara, whose brain 
seems turned to see its inhabitants." 

A short turn in the road brought them within sight 
of the valley and ita precipitous cliffs, also, of Clifford 
and Clara, who had drew up their panting steeds wait- 



either in managing, riding or sitting a horse," said 
Clifford, smiling and bowing down to his huise's neck. 
•" Well, Clifford, now Miss Clara owes you three," 
eald Charles. ** But look yonder, over yon cliff, Clara, 
sde, a gust is rising, and we must seek shelter some- 
where." 

" Then that shelter must be the ' Deipon's Cave,* 
which is near at hand," said Clara ; " for yonder is the 
dreaded pool Spoken of by the peasants, on whose drea- 
ded bosom, demons, 'tis said, hold their nightly revels, 
and as we can only approach on foot, we will leave car- 
riage and horses in charge of the servant, and hasten 
for shelter. John — (calling the servant) — obtain the 
best shelter you can find for the horses, and be on the 
lookout for us, as I intend to take the reins on our re- 
turn, and let Mr. Clifford see the spirit and speed of 
your greys, for they were really almost asleep when they 
came up." 

By this time all were ready, and by quick walking 
soon came to the pool whose bosom began to feel the 
coming gust by its dashing against the nigged rocks 
which bound it on every side. The loud thunder and 
quick flash that followed, with an occasional drop of 
rain, hurried them on to within sight of the long^drea- 
ded cave, on seeing which, caused not only Frances, but 
Clara to shudder, for around its dark, deep and dreary 
looking entrance appeared footsteps, as if yet inhabited, 
and the dismal, hollow sound of the waters breaking at 
the foot of the cliffs, with the loud thunder, caused the 
party to step back a pace in silent dread. But another 
clap more loud than the first, rattling over the dismal 
scene accompanied with heavy rain compelled them to 
enter the mouth of the cave for shelter from the fury of 
the storm : even Clara shrunk instinctively closer to the 
side of Clifford as the thunder reverberated through the 
rocky cliffs, and the maddening torrents came rolling 
down their rugged sides. A noise like something heavy 
falling within the cave, and a human groan, as they 
thought, coming from a great distance, caused them 
again to retreat a step. George here gave Charles a 
look which was well understood. Frances ail this time 
stood leaning her whole weight on Charles, almost to 
falling. Clara, observing it, said — 

" Come, Frances, cheer up — cheer up, the storm will 
soon be over. See, the sun is out again, and I assure 
you none of your evil predictions will be fulfilled, so 
cheer up, cheer up, and do let us see what's here." On 
saying which, she went in a few feet farther, calling on 
them to come if Frances was able to follow. 

" I am ready,'* replied Frances, " and you may de- 
pend on my not leaving you now." 
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" Well said, FranceSt that^s my heroine," exclaimed 
Clara ; " now my spirits are up for any adventure — so, 
on we'll go." 

A^in a faint noise was heard at some distance within, 
and as CUffbrd observed it was a fine place for murder- ' 
erg as well as demons^ a long deep groan was heard ' 
close to his ear, and all once more became, as it were, , , 
rooted to the spot. ' { 

"For the love of Heaven, Clara, let us leave thisi. 
'dreadful place,** whispered Frances, at the same time 
taking her by the arm. 

" Not yet, not yet. We shall make some discovery 
yet, I am sure, for it seems fixed on my mind that some- 
thing human is here," said Clara. 

" If so,*' quickly replied Charles, ** we*ll foon hunt 
them out." 

" I have found a prize, at all events,** exclaimed Clif- 
ford, who was a few feet in advance, holding up a pen- 
knife ; " look, Charles, your pyes are better than mine : 
it has a pearl handle with some engraving on it.** 

Charles, taking it, moved toward the light to ex- 
amine it, cried out, " God of Heaven ! it was my father's ' 
jbii/<s— and his name is here engraved.** Another long I 
and deep groan was heard which appeared to come from 
a greater distance than the last. "By Heaven I will 
find out this mystery, or perish in the attempt,*' cried 
Charles; and turning to Cliflford, whispered — "Your 
dream may not prove a mere phantom of the brain, — 
and this mystery we will and must solve.*' 

" What say you, ladies," said Cliflbrd, ** shall we 
conduct you back to the carriage and return home, or 
will you remain with us in our further search ?" 

" I have no woman's fear," obser^'ed Clara, " my 
mind was made up ere I left home, and it is as yet un- 
changed. Frances can return if she is so disposed, as 
her nerves may fail her." 

** No," said Frances, " I have said I would not leave 
you, and with you I will remain till we are once more 
seated by our dear father.** 

" Well, as our minds are made up, we will lose no 
time bat make another move," said Clifford to Charles, 
who was still intent on examining ihe penknife. 

** I am ready, and may God guide us,** said Charles, 
" that some further token of my departed father may 
be found.** 

They had now proceeded about fifty yards from the 
entrance, and found themselves in a large and irregular 
room : in the centre stood a table of rough stone, on it 
was a bottle which had been used for a candlestick ; on 
the floor were broken bottles, a rusty knife-blade, a 
broken conch shell, a small powder-bom and a pistol 
ramrod, with a few broken clay pipes ; from the roof, 
which was about twelve feet hi^h, was suspended, by a 
rusty chain, a ship*s lamp covered with dust and cob- 
webs, a small crevice made for some purpose near the 
top of the cave admitted sufficient light to examine it 
fully, and they all concluded it must have been formerly ' , 
a resort for smugglers and pirates. A narrow dark 
passage led from this room which would only admit of j 
one passing at a time. ClifTord was the first to go for- !| 
ward, and, after a little absence, was heard calling for ji 



Charles to follow, for he discovered a light a-head. 
Thpy all followed, Charles in the rear to protect the 
ladies, and coming up, Cliflbrd pushed on, and just as 
he with the party were about entering to the light, a 
sadden rustling noise was heard, and the large aperture 
which admitted the light was darkened for a moment, 
which caused a shriek from Frances and a shudder 
from Clara; neither of whom spoke, but stood like sta- 
tues, supporting each other. 

Cliflbrd, being convinced it was something human 
that darted through the aperture, rushed fearlessly on 
and found himself in another irregular room. Imme- 
diately a loud cry of horror was heard from him, which 
soon brought them hurriedly to his side. They fbund 
him leaning with his head against the rough wall, pale 
and speechless, but all were occupied around him as 
not to discover any thing which the room contained that 
caused his death-like appearance, till, on inquiry by 
Charles, Cliflbrd fell on his knees and wept, pointing at 
the same time to a recess opposite— tboy turned and 
saw plainly written in large legible letters on the dark 
colored wall : 

" GEORGR CLirrORD, THE MURDERES OF CHARLES WILMORR, 
A. D. MAVIflNBTEBNTH, 17 — .''* 

Words cannot express the feelings of the party, as they 
stood in speechless agony reading the writing on the 
wall, which was suddenly broken by the report of a pis- 
tol, followed by a deep and agonized groan ; they all 
started— Charles rushed to the aperture in the wall, 
and cried, " God preserve us .'** and immediately sprang 
out— and what a scene met his gaze! On the ground 
lay an aged man in tattered garments with bis grey 
locks dyed in gore : a pistol was grasped iirmly in his 
nght-hand while his left was thrust in his bosom. The 
ball had done its bidding, for he was a corpse : his long 
beard, bushy eyebrows and emaciated features could 
not be recognized. When Charles, taking the hand 
from his bosom, a paper was found in its grasp, which 
was opened and read as follows : 

" George Cliflbrd was not the murderer of Charles 
Wilmore ; I murdered both in cold blood which I have 
deeply repented of, being the tool of a villian, and I 
hope God will forgive me for all I have suffered since jn 
this cave. My employer who paid me for the twodeeds 
of horror, was present, and now lives in ** 

The above was written with a pencil, which was found 
in his pocket, on the spare leaf of a book, and no doubt 
written in haste on first hearing a noise within the cave, 
and probably intended finishing it, by giving the name 
of his employer, had not Cliflbrd, coming so suddenly 
prevented, and fearing probably they were officers of 
justice, chose to take his own life rather than sufler a 
public execution. Charles, on further search, fottnd on 
him an old worn pencil-case, on the end of which was 
engraved letters " J. c. ;*' he immediately exclaimed: 

" It must be so— here has been most foul murder !— 
Yes, both 'murdered ! Oh .' would I had never consen- 
ted to have come, for my mind will never rest till the 
destroyer has been found." 

Clara and Frances looking from the aperture and see- 
ing Charles reading a paper, thinking it too true what 
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they bad read on the wall, and they both wept in silence | Charles, who was now standing looking down on the 
till Charles joined them, and banded them the paper | remains of his father, and Clifford, and said on taking 
and pencil'Case, requesting Clara to give them to George { each by the hands : 



who was still on his knees weeping. On receiving the 
paper and pencil-case, and examining them, he held up 



** My young friends, this is the will of God, and while 
bowing beneath the blow, remember that the hand that 



both hands, exclaiming, with tears running down his I inflicts is all merciful, and that it is God who hath laid 



cheeks : '' Thank God, my father was not a murderer .' 
but has been basely murdered, for this is indeed the 
pencil-case I have seen him often uAe." And risiing 
went op to Charles, who was with Frances, and giving 
back the important paper, said, calmly but soirovvfully, 
" Come, we have seen and learnt enough for one day, 
thank God, now let us return to Lord Barton to ask his 
advice how to—" 

Here he was interrupted by Clara, who called to him 
to see what was rolled up in the recess. Clifford iro- 



this rod of bitterness upon you, and by his help we may 
yet discover all." 

They both pressed his hands in silence, their hearts 
being too full to speak their feelings, on seeing which, 
Lord Barton informed them — ** That as it was then late 
measures should be taken for the removal of the re- 
mains then before them, and also for the interment of 
the body without the cave." 

Calling in the servants, the remains of the father of 
Charles were placed upon an old oak table, standing 
against the wall, on which was a jug of water, a piece 



mediately obeyed, and found under the writing on the 

wall, in a deep recess, something lied up in an old blan- I of dry bread, a crucifix and an old bible, open and 
ket. It was dragged to the light, and the old rope giv- | turned downwards; which, on Clara taking up, found 
ing way, out rolled a ghastly skeleton, from one of whose i p„t of the 12th verse, of the 14th chapter of Genesis,* 
fingers fell a glittering diamond ring, and between bis , marked round with a pencil. In one comer was a heap 
left ribs remained a dagger, causing no doubt his death. .• Qf ^^^^^ supposed to be the bed of the wretched man, 
On the handle was the letter " L." , ^ho h^d, unbidden, rushed into the presence of the 

Clara gave a loud shriek, and would have fallen had j Almighty, and was buried on the spot whew he fell, 
not Clifford caught her. Frances, holding fast to the , ^^.^ j^^^ .j^,^^, being placed to mark the murderer's 
arm of Charles was drawn, more dead than alive, to 
the spot. Clifford pointed to the ring, which Charles 
took up, and found on the inside — " Charles WUmorey 
1760.' 

" Good God, my father's ring ! and this is my mur- 
dered father !" and falling on his knees, wept long and 
audibly over his remains. 

All wore deeply affected to tears. Clifford stood with 
his face buried in his hands, against the damp wall, 
weeping as if his heart were breaking on this second 
discovery of blood. Clara was at his side endeavoring 
to soothe him, while the gentle and timid Frances, on 
bended knee, was weeping at the side of the afflicted 
Charles, who, with unlift streaming eyes? and lips mov- 
ing seemed to be invoking heaven's vengeance on the 
unknown abettor in the awful crime. While all was 
thus still, save the heavy sighs escaping from some one 
of the mournful party, they were suddenly aroused by 
the deep baying of hounds near the front entrance to 
ihe cave, which was immediately answered by the long 
winding of the mellow horn, which came sounding wild- 
ly from a distance through the cave, and echoing and \ 
T»-echoing among the rugged cliffs. Again was heard \ 
the baying of the hounds, now within the cave, and 
quickly answered by the approaching horn ; then voices 
were heard hallooing, and in rushed two old panting | 
hounds followed by Lord Barton and servants, all well I 
armed, who on seeing his daughters safe, exclaimed — < 
"God be praised!" and opening his arms they both 
rushed towards him, and falling on his neck, kissed 



grave. 

During this time a servant had been sent to th« 
nearest tenant of Lord Barton's fbr a conveyance for the 
removal of the remains now lying out on the table, 
which soon arriving, they were placed on a bed 
brought for that purpose and all proceeded to Bar- 
ton Park. The next morning they were taken to the 
residence of Charles, followed by a large number of 
friends and neighbors, and interred in the old family 
vault. The following day, hand-bills were issued, 
stating the particulars and offering a large reward 
for the discovery of the abettor in the horrid crimes, 
which caused very great excitement throughout the 
country at that time ; but no discovery was made, and it 
was supposed he was dead, or had fled from the 
country. 

Clifford, who had now been in possession of his late 
father's beautiful estate on the Hudson, nearly six months 
which he had purcha.«ed at a small advance, through 
the kind aid and influence of Lord Barton, and made 
many improvements thereon, had, at the polite request 
of Lord Barton, continued his visits to Barton Paric, 
and was always cordially received, more especially 
by Clara, who, since the excursion to the cave, wore a 
melancholy look, and was seldom seen to smile, except 
when Clifford was visiting the Park. She had a warm, 
devoted heart, but that heart was now another's, though 
the great secret was closely locked up in her own pure 
bosom ; but Clifford being a good judge of human nature, 



• • J r . .. »,^ ..^^»ki».. . ,.,K«« r-ioi-o .believed Clara loved him, and had mora than once, 

him, and for a moment were speechless : when Uiara, , . j . i« i t- 

when alone with her, determined to disclose his pas- 
sion, but the awful oath which Charles and himself had 



recovering and whispering to her father, led him to the 
farther side of the room, Frances still retaining his arm, 
where she related to him briefly all the particulars since 
they left home. Ho in a low tone bade his servants to 
retire, but be within call, and walking calmly up to 



solemnly taken, " never to change their situations till 



* A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in ibeosrth. 
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the abettors of their parants' murderer was discovered/' 
made him relinquish the thoug^ht, tiU God, in bis infi- 
nite wisdom should see fit to clear up the horrid mystery. 
One rainy morning while Clifford was sitting alone in 
his stady, pondering on the past events of his life, and 
gazing with intense interest on the miniature of Clara, 
which she had privately presented him in exchange for 
his own, and thinking if ever the time would arrive 
when he could call the original his own, the sound of 
the postman's horn under his window aroused him from 
his deep reverie, and ere he had time to place the dear 
resemblance of all his thoughts in his bosom, the ser^ 
vant entered with a letter for him, post marked, " New 
York" — "with haste," sealed with black. On peru- 
sal, he found it was from the celebrated lawyer, Mr. 
B.p giving him the important information that Mr. L., 
formerly a merchant, and some years ago connected 
with his late father in a great speculation, had suddenly 
died, leaving him a large property in stocks and money, 
and from his retired way of living, and having no rela- 
tiohs, and avoiding all kind of intercourse with his for- 
mer friends for years past, it was strongly suspected 
that his death was caused by his own hand. He had 
also left a sealed packet, with directions to deliver to 
him in person, and concluded by requesting him to 
come immediately to New York on the receipt of tho 
letter. 

Clifford ordered his favorite hunter, and with a small 
valise, mounted, and galloped through the rain to Bar- 
ton Park, and without waiting the usual summons, went 
into the parlor, and only seeing Lord Barton engaged 
in reading a newspaper, walked hastily up to him, and 
begged he would read the letter, giving him in brief 
terms, the contenu. Lord Barton, seeing the great ex- 
citement of his young friend, pointed to a chair, request- 
ed him to be seated till he retired to peruse the letter, 
and would return in a few minutes. Clara, who, from 
her window had seen Clifford riding in great haste to 
the Park, and with woman's curiosity, wished to know | 
what could have brought him in such a rain, descended 
to the parlor as if in search for something, and only see- 
ing Clifford, who was now standing looking at her por- ' 
trait, exclaimed, " Why George, what could have ^ 
brought you over in all this rain ? — to look at my por- ' 
trait?" 

"Oh, no, Clara; but to see the original" — ^kissing 
her hand— and to tell her that there is now some ray oft 
hope of calling her mine for ever." I 

" Upon my word, George, you certainly have a good ; 
stock of assurance left, but do tell me what — " i 

Here she was interrupted by Lord Barton coming in, , 
and going op to Gieorge, warmly pressed his band, wish- 
ing him joy, and hoped now, all the mystery would be 
brought to light, and then informing Clara of the par- 
ticulars, requested some refreshments to be brought, 
for there was no time to lose, for George must set off 
immediately for New York. An hour aAer, he was 
again mounted and advancing with rapidity for the city, 
« at which place, after a hard ride and changing horses 
Balf-way, he safely arrived, and immediately waited on 
Mr. B.f who received him with much satisfaction 



beaming on his countenance, and after a few remarks, 
asking after Lord Barton and his family, and his friend 
Wilmore, he communicated to him all the particulars- 
handed him an order for the stocks and money then in 
the hands of a banker, and hoped the packet, which he 
gave him, would develope all he wished, which he 
was requested not to open till his arrival home-— Clif- 
ford, after handing Mr. B. a handsome present for hit 
trouble and kindness, with a wish that their acquaintance 
would not end there, and after the purchase of a hand- 
some present for Clara and Frances, set out for home, 
where he arrived late the next evening after leaving the 
city, determined, fatigued as he was, to breakfast next 
morning at Barton Park, and there read the contenu of 
the important packet, which he, for safety, on retiring 
to rest, placed under his pillow. The sun had not 
kissed the sparkling waves of the noble Hudson, or 
gilded the peak of the distant Catskill the next morning, 
ere Clifford was mounted, and far on his way to Barton 
Park. On arriving there, he found the family jnst til- 
ling down to breakfast, with Charles for their guest. 
He was warmly received ; Charles congratulated him 
on his good fortune, and hoped he would not be induced 
to leavo tho old mansion for a city residence. 

" Never, sighed George ; the mines of Peru would 
have no effect to induce me to leave the home of my 
boyhood ; here will I remain among those I so dearly 
appreciate," glancing at ClAra, who was about to speak, 
when Lord Barton rising, said — 

" Ladies, I must be so ungallant in my old age as to 
deprive you of the society of our guests for a little while," 
and asking George and Charles to follow him to the 
library, they, bowing, left the room. Clifford soon sta- 
ted all that had passed since his short absence, and 
gravely handed the packet to Lord Barton, requesting 
he would read aloud the contents, be they ever bo try- 
ing to the feelings. 

With some reluctance he broke the seal and read with 
audible voice the confession of a penitent whose con- 
science allowing him no rest, sought to find it in a prema- 
ture grave. It was a long statement of crime, but only 
wishing to give that part which relates to this story, it 
is given as briefly as possible. It went on to inform 
Clifford that his father and himself were formerly in 
partnership in business, in New York, and after a few 
years, having made sufficient for all their worldly wants, 
by consent, dissolved ; his fiftther purchased an estate 
near the Highlands, and put the residue of his money in 
stocks. Some few years after, meeting his father, 
he induced him to join in a very large speculation, 
which involved all he had ; in a few months he wrote 
his father that it had failed, and both were nnned men ; 
Mr. Clifford believing it, and without making any inquiry, 
gave up all his property to pretended creditors, who 
were his partner's creatures, and were to share a certain 
part of the booty, etc. Mr. Wilmore, a neighbor and 
friend of Mr. Clifford, onee a wealthy merchant, and a 
very shrewd man in business, hearing of the calamity 
which had befallen Mr. Clifford, called to see him— 
doubted the truth of what had been coramonicatsd, 
and offered to go to New York to make an invettiga* 
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ttoo ; he did to, and, as he suspected, discovered fraud 
and forgery, and immediately wrote and informed Mr. 
CHfferd of the fact, saying, that he would return in a 
few days in order to have it all brought to light. As 
Mr. Wilmore had made this threat to the individuals 
concerned, as well as vinriting the facts to his friend, it 
was at once determined, to save fortune and reputation — 
that he should not again see Mr. Clifford, and on his 
leaving New York, was followed within a mile of the 
" Demon's Cave,'* and there, about sunset, was attacked 
and stabbed by an accomplice, already deep in crime ; 
the body was taken to the farther end of the cave, and 
there left. Now as one mouth had been for ever closed, 
it was an object to make all safe, to obtain possession 
of the letter in the hands of Mr. Clifford, and also to 
silence him &s they had his friend : to do this, the same 
persons rode in haste from the city, to within two miles 
of the residence of Mr. Clifford, and the hireling sent 
to inform that Mr. Wilmore, on his way home from 
New York, had, by his horse slipping, fallen to the 
ground, and was so much injured, as to be unable to 
move, and requested he would come to him immedi- 
ately, and also bring with him the letter he wrote from 
New York. Mr. Clifford, without any suspicion, and 
without saying a word to any one, accompanied the 
man, taking with him the letter, and as he was told it 
was at the house of one of his tenanu, at no great dis- 
tance, he concluded to walk. On coming to a dark 
grove through which passed a running stream, and as 
Mr. Clifford was stepping over, he was felled to the 
earth by a blow on the head, which only stunned him ; 
a handkerchief was placed round his throat and stran- 
gled ; his body was then taken to a cavity in the cliffs, 
near the cave, and put in after securing the letter, stop- 
ping up the place by large stones^ but easily found by a I 
small cedar in front in an Easterly direction from the ' 
mouth of the ** Demount Cave" about one hundred feet. 
They immediately, on depositing the body, went to the | 
city in all haste, and soon after read the advertisement I 
offering a reward for the body of Mr. Clifford. The ' 
accomplice who committed both deeds of horror called 
and pointed out to Mr. L. the reward ; money double ! 
the amount was paid him for his silence, and he com-, 
polled to swear, and sign a most solemn oath that he | 
was the murderer, and also to visit the cave with Mr. ! 
L., which they did, and there wrote on the wall that i 
" George Clifford was the murderer of Charles Wil- ! 
more," to mislead any one whose curiosity hereafter 
might carry them there j also, that the accomplice was 
a few years afterwards suddenly missed by Mr. L, who 
supposed he had returned to his own country, as noth- ' 
ing had been heard of him ; also, that as the property 
of Mr. Clifford had been fraudulently taken from him, i 
together with his life— in atonement, all the esute so 
taken, likewise a large property in stocks and money 
had been left by Mr. L. to his only son, etc. etc. Af- ' 
tor finishing reading much more than is here given, ; 
of Mr. L's former life, Lord Barton proposed that! 
they all should immediately set out for the cave, with , 
attendants to recover the body of Clifford's father, i 
George at first declined going till the next day, as his | 
26 



mind was too much excited, but, at Lord Barton's ea r 
nest wish, he set out with them, and arriving at the cave, 
all appeared as they had left it in their last melancholy 
visit. The cedar-tree was seen as desci ibed, the place 
found, the stones removed, and the remains of the un- 
fortunate parent of Clifford found ; round his neck was 
a chain, to which was suspended a miniature in a gold 
case, on opening which, George identified the pale and 
almost extinct features of his late mother. Clifford 
could not retain his feelings, and wept long over the re- 
mains of his murdered father, which were placed in a 
conveyance, and the next day, without any parade, laid 
in the family tomb. 

One year from the excursion to the " Demon's Cave," 
Charles Wilmore received the hand of Frances, and 
George Clifford the hand of Clara Barton at the altar of 

the village churob at , in the presence of a few select 

friends. After the ceremony, they each took their pri- 
vate carriage for their future happy homes, Lord Barton 
promising to make each of them a visit once a month, 
and making them promise in return, to pass the Chriil- 
mas holidays at the Park. He lived to see his adopted 
countiy free from the yoke of England, but took no part 
in the troubles that filled the country ; he was respected 
by both parties, and his grounds never suffered by the 
appreach of either, although Clifford and Wilmore both 
fought gallantly for the cause of freedom, and were pro- 
moted by the " father of his country," under whose com- 
mand they were at all times, till the peace ; soon after 
which, Lord Barton was taken to that " home from 
which no traveller returns," in a ripe old age, mourned 
by all the surrounding neighbors, and whose charitable 
donations were long remembered by them. 
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A weary wanderer, faint and frail. 
With faltering footsteps sought the shade ; 

No freshness of the Western gale 
Around his feverish temples played ; 

No trace of roan however rude, 

Appeared to break the solitude. 

With impious curses, on the ground 
He sank to di^— but aid was near — 

A simple, but a joyous sound 
Fell in rich music on his ear — 

A fountain's soft and bubbling tone 

Answered the outcast's guilty moan. 

Eager he rose, and to his lip, 

Fevered and dry, the gift applied, 
And as he paused the stream to sip, 

Came better thoughts with softening tide— 
E'en as he drank a grateful tear 
Mixed with the fountain's waters clear. 
And where an infidel he lay 
With humble heart he knelt to pray. 
Botion. 
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BT MRS. ANN 6. STEPHENS. 

It was the third night after the removal of the French 
court to Versailles, that the receiving rooms were thrown 
open in all the magnificence of regal splendor. Music 
breathed low and sweet from numerous galleries, and 
illuminated chandeliers showered light over a throng of 
courtiers glittering with orders, and ladies resplendent 
with ornaments. One, a creature of surprising beauty, 
stole quietly through the brilliant crowd, exchanging a 
smile with one, a bonrtnot with another, and a courteous 
glance with a third, almost imperceptibly nearing a pri- 
vate door, through which she glided with the bright 
smile still playing like sunlight about her mouth. But 
the instant she was alone it passed away. She drew a 
long breath as if relieved from acting a part, and hurry- 
ing down a flight of steps entered the palace gardens. 
Never was there a more splendid scene than here pre- 
sented itself. Thousands of lamps appeared amid the 
deep green foliage of the orangery, flashing over the 
rich fruit, where it hung like globes of burnibhed gold 
gathering and throwing off brightness. Thousands more 
glimmered thickly along the native branches, lighting 
up the dewy leaver till every shrub and tree seemed 
drooping with fruitage of stars. Here and there an 
illuminated branch shot a prismatic light athwart the 
showering drops of a fountain, or flung a soft brilliancy 
over the statues peopling the flowering thickets, or 
crouching their snowy limbs amid the grass. In one 
direction the eye might rest on a hamlet of rustic cotta- 
ges nestled into a sheltering nook, and half hidden by 
dimly lighted trees ; while, scattered in various direc- 
tions, light pavilions upreared themselves, their graceful 
columns wreathed by rare exotics, shaking their cups to 
the night air and making it almost voluptuous with odor. 

The lady of our story hurried through this wilderness 
of light and flowers, till she reached one of the most 
secluded of these fairy temples! After looking anxious- 
ly about for a moment, she opened the door and entered 
a small hexagonal room furnished in a style of oriental 
magnificence. The ceiling and miniature dome was of 
most enquisite basso relievo, while in every second di- 
vision a sash, set with crystalline transparency, opened ; 
to the ground, draped without by a profusion of breath- 
ing flowers. Suspended from the dome by a heavy 
chain of linked gold, an alabaster lamp shed its light 
over a small table of Italian marble, white as snow, 
and almost imperceptibly veined by a soft rose color. 

The lady cast a hurried glance about the room, and 
then threw herself, with graceful abandonment, on a 
pile of silken cushions heaped on the carpet. 

** Thank heaven, I am alone," she exclaimed, throw- 
ing a superb arm across the cushion and predsing her 
flashed cheek upon it, regardless that she had shaken a 
elaster of Bourbon lilies, formed of gems't from her tem- ' 
pie, and that the ostrich feather attached to it lay bro- 
ken, and like a handful of newly drifted snow-flakes, on ; 
her crimson couch. " Thank heaven, I am alone," she 
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repeated, half burying her face in the swell of her arm, 
and closing her eyes a| if weary with excitement. But 
she was not alone, for scarcely had she entered the pa- 
vilion when a white but masculine hand cautiously par- 
ted the passion flowers allowed to trail over the sash 
opposite ; and a pair of dark eyes gazed in upon her 
with a passionate earnestness, as an enthusiastic con- 
noiseur might dwell on a favorite painting knowing it 
to be his, or being certain of the power to obtain it. 

"She is a superb creature," muttered the intruder, 
glancing at her half concealed head, and then at the 
little silken-clad foot hanging in flne relief against the 
crimson cushions, while its fellow lay buried in the folds 
of her white satin dress, " and game that loses no charms 
in the pursuit," he added, leaving the window noiseless- 
ly. The next moment he was kneeling at her side. 

" Why do you sceksolitude, ma belle reine ?" he said 
in a low insinuating voice, stealing his hand under her 
forehead, and attempting to raise her head from its 
beautiful resting-place. 

The lady sprung up, and her eyes dwelt indignantly 
on the intruder; but he fixed his look on her with acool, 
unabashed steadiness, that acted as a spell. The flosh 
of anger*— nay, almost of loathing—passed away like 
the rose-tints from a summer cloud, and again the sweet 
practised smile revelled on her beautiful features. 

" Is it only you ?" she said, dropping to her pile of 
cushions with the grace of that most graceful of all 
creatures, a practised Frenchwoman, '* Is it only you? 
I thought it had been — " 

" His Majesty, you would say," interrupted her audi- 
tor in a quite jeering tone — " he could not have noticed 
your departure — age produces blindness— >this is his only 
excuse, for we cannot suppose even His Highness will 
indulge in another six years of indifference so soon." 

Mario Antoinette — for it is of her we write— half 
sprung from her recumbent position as if a serpent had 
Slung her. Now the scornful flash shot to her eye, and 
then away again. She moved one of the cushions, as if 
for her better accommodation, and resumed her position 
with a composure that might have rivalled his own, but 
that a slight, very slight quivering of the vgice, told that 
it came from the seat of struggling anger, as she said — 

" Monsieur de Gouvion forgets that he speaks of my 
husband and his king, when he mentions Louis of France 
with contempt !" 

*' No," he exclaimed, with more feeling than be had 
yet evinced, " No, I can never forget that he is both, so 
long as an improvident and ill-regulated government 
reminds me of the one, and I see the smiles, once mine, 
lavished on him as the other. How can I forget," he 
continued passionately, " when I see him in the careless 
possession of a love once confessedly my own f " 

" It is false ! false as your own heart !" exclaimed 
the queen, rising slowly to her feet, and speaking in 
that low distinct tone which expresses the concentratioa 
of deep passion ; " I never loved you. If for a mo- 
ment my heart debased itself in listening to your passion, 
your insidious serpent-Iiko breathings, it wsui but for is 
moment ; Marie of Austria could not so forget herself 
long." 
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" Mari« of Austria must be strangely forgetfal, or she 
would bear in mind that certain billets d* amour have 
passed from her fair hand to my unworthy self; of course 
•very line was too precious not to be treasured as the 
Kfe-pulse of her slave/' and with a triumphant smile 
curling his haughty lip, he drew a handful of perfumed 
notes from his bosom ; and glancing a half mocking look 
at the queen, as he unfastened a braid of her long brown 
hair which bound them together, he selected one and 
extended it toward her. 

The queen took the little rose-tinged note with evi- 
dent perturbation, and the blood rushed over her face 
and neck like a flash of sunlight on an alabaster va^e, 



she was far from being a weak-minded woman. In a 
moment she comprehended the danger of her position. 
Those little playful note, written in the gaiety of her 
heart, still redolent with her favorite perfume, and look- 
ing as if manufactured from rose-leaves—those notes 
she saw might be made the instruments of incalculable 
I mischief, if left in the possession of an enemy such 
:as she know the man before her would becomOf 
if allowed to leave her presence unconciliated, with tbe 
dangerous proofs of her imprudence at his mercy. She 
was more than right in her fears. Billet* d^amaur from 
the queen of France to a member of her court, were 
. unsafe documents to be abroad, when the nation was 



as iu seal— a winged cupid— met her eye. But this ! swiftly verging toward that revolution, which, like the 
gave place to an expression of intense self-loathing as ' curse on Cain, has left a stain of blackness affixed to 
she proceeded to read the delicately traced lines ; her |, >>w history which will darken and deepen there, so long 
eyes drooped, and a crimson spot lay burning into each jjas *>««" »»»»« »• ^^^^^ among the nations of the earth, 
cheek, while her figure, but a moment before so upright 1 1 The virtues of a thousand Lafayettes could not bleach 
and proud in its bearing, seemed to bend and become ji't « »i»a^« whiter; the devastations and boasted glory of 
less tall under the load of self-contempt pressing down » Bonaparte but serve to furnish another broad leaf to 



her haughty spirit. After she hod learned the contents 
of the note, she stood for the space of a moment in this 
attitude of self-abasement, unmindful that his exulting 
eye was reading her changing countenance, and that the 
thoughts thronging within might not be such as befitted 
her to reveal. At length he spoke, and the sound of his 
voice aroused her to a sense of her situation ; but in- 
stant self-possession was beyond her power. 

" The queen of France," he said, " cannot be igno- 
rant that this little bundle of papers places her entirely 
in my power." 

"Your power'" she murmure<l, as if unconscious of 
what she was saying. 

De Gouvion seemed touched by her state of resistless 
humiliation. In a softened and almost tender voice, he 



tlio sanguinary record. The greatness of her illustri- 
ous line of monarcliB is overshadowed and rendered 
dim, by the hideous monster of anarchy, that swept its 
dark garment over the whole country, breathing athe- 
ism upon her altars — blasting her vineyards — teating 
down her wine-presses, and setting up in their empty 
places guillotines, reeking with the innocent blood it 
thirsted for. France may become more prosperous, 
greater and better, than her sister kingdoms ; yet pos- 
terity, when they read her history, will shudder as they 
turn to that page which tells of the time when she lay, 
like an unnatural monster, satiated and drunken with 
the blood of her own children— of the innocent, the 
beautiful, the young and the helpless— when her temples 
were turned into monuments of shame— when liberty 
became a baso mockery— when the delicate ties of so- 



said—" Why do you by such scorn, force me to prove 

my power thus against my wishes ? Return the note, | tl'Ll^!-^..^'!.^'^^^'^^^^ r_*!^*/''"''"l.^!"^' ""* 
and let it be forgotten that I have been compelled to 



make this unworthy use of it." Ho extended his hand 
to receive the paper still open in her*s ; but as if sud 



indecencies were perpetrated boldly in the high places 

of the nation. At the timo of our story the thunder of 

, this moral earthquake was beginning to be heard louder 



denly restored to her proud self by the motion, she ; ^"'^ ^*»"^«»' ••<=*» ^"^y ? *»*' '^"^ ^« <^«°'' «^*^ «»' " ^^ 
crushed it together, and with a gesture of contempt, jjiS^o^^' o^ the warning. Hisses and groans mingled 

dashed it down and trampled it into the Persian car- |i^it*»l^*« '^^o"^ ^^ t»;« P«<»pJ« whenever the queen went 

' abroad, and execrations were heaped upon her 1^ the 

canaille of the metropolis. Her extravagances were 
openly complained of. Grieved and amated at her 
waning popularity, she bad made an effort to regain it 
before her departure for her palace of, Versailles. Find- 
ing but partial success she naturally drew about her the 
aristocrats of the court; and by the entertainments and 
profuse expense by which she bound them to her, still 
farther exasperated the greater portion of the nation. 
The knowledge she had gained of the reigning discon- 



pet. 

" Thus," she said, vehemently, " I spurn and defy 
your power." 

" Beware," he retorted, turning pale with anger, "be- 
ware, or I may be tempted to prove my power by mak- 
ing these public ;" and with a pale compressed lip, he 
touched the packet with his finger. 

" You dare not!" she replied, " and even if yeu did, 
I<ouis would believe them forgeries." 



t« 



1 haTe not to learn how easily the weak king may | tent had been gathered from observation, and was ne- 
be doped; but happily for me, the public is neither so > cessarily imperfect. As yet none of those about her 
blind, nor so complaisant, nor is Marie Antoinette so ■ had ventured to hint at her unpopularity ; bat now, 
grestt a faTorite among the secret democrau of France, ' when suddenly told that secret meetings were held by 
that this precious little bundle would not be gladly re- 1 her enemies, and menaced by one of her own subjects 
oeiTed on their private council tables." ' [ bold enough to break in upon her retirement, she felt that 

The queen shrunk back, evidently startled by his , her danger must be imminent, and for a moment shrunk 
threat. Though imprudent and volatile in the extreme, I astounded from the conviction. 
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lo seuont of danger and difficulty, Marie Antoinette 
was a truly great woman, quick to resolve and strong to 
execute. Since the last unmanly threatof her persecn- 
tor, she bad been standing with one white hand resting 
op the marble table, and her eyes bent to the floor. She 
felt that she had given an imprudent liberty to her feel- 
inp, and collected all her womanly powers to charm 
away the evil. Raising her fine blue eyes from the sha- 
dow of their drooping lashes, she met the earnest gaze 
he had been silently fixing npon her, with one of those 
soft, soul-subduing glances that had so enthr^led his 
heart in past years, and a smile, arch and playful, lay 
upon her rich lips, like light upon a ripening pomegra- 
nate. 

" So you will expose all my old follies unless I go on 
committing new ones. Well, whether I w^ill or not, we i 
roust be friends;*' and she gracefully extended one of 
the most beautiful hands in France. 

De Gouvion hesitated and looked searchingly in her 
face for a moment ; but her dissembling was perfection; 
not a shadow darkened her beautiful- features, and a 
bright smile of apparent franknew and gaiety lighted 
them into transcendent loveliness of expressions. Con- 
vinced of her sincerity, or rather bewildered by the fas- 
cination of her look and manner, he took the extended 
hand and pressed it fervently to his lips. 

" And so, man amiy you roally thought me seriously 
angry," she said, with a rich laugh, that filled the little 
room like the murmur of waters through a bed of vio- 
lets ; " majoi I what a bravo you have become." 

" Forgive me," he answered in some confusion, "the 
thoughts of your displeasure drove me to desperation." 

She gaily interrupted him, and glancing at the notes 
in his hand, exclaimed, " How you did threaten roe 
about them ; but n*imporie, Je voua pardonne, Vaila /" 
she added, with another sweet laugh, pointing to the 
crushed note on the carpet as she glided to her former 
seat, and throwing one of the silken cushions to her 
feet, playfully commanded him to occupy it. He smiled 
and was about to seat himself by her side ; but with an- 
other musical laugh she cried— 

" Kneel, kneel, you are a rebel and must take a new 
oath of allegiance." 

Evidently delighted beyond measure, the young cour- 
tier gracefully bent his knee to the cushioniand pressed 
his lips with mock reverence to her extended hand. 

''A tribute for your sovereign .' a tribute !" 

" What can I offer ? ' he gallantly answered, again 
touching her hand. ''My heart? but you have rejected 
that so often !" 

" Any thing — those billet-doux, if you will." 

In spite of her efibris to prevent it, a slight tone of 
anxiety affected her voice, as she made this careless de- 
mand. He looked in her face, and a suspicious cloud 
darkened his brow. She saw it and hastily added— 

" No, no, I had forgotten they are your last hope — 
but tlie diamond on your little finger, that will do ;" and 
she held out a taper finger to be circled by the ring. 

He attempted to take off the gemvhehad demanded, 
but it was small and came over the joint with difficulty. 
The package of notes prevented a free use of his hand ; 



and with his nind entirely engrossed by the refractory 
ring, he hastily twisted the braid of hair about ihem, 
and laid them on bis knee. Quick as lightning the 
queen caught them up, and darting to the lamp held 
them in the blase. Almost as quickly he sprang to hit 
feet, and with an execration, caught her almoat nadely 
about the waist, attempting to wrest the burning notes 
from her; but it was too late. She held them on high 
till tho blate enveloped her hand, and as he caught her 
wrist to force them from her, they fell in a shower of 
blackened fragments over the snowy table. 

For the space of a minute after this bold act, the 
queen and her bafl9ed lover stood face to face; she trem- 
bled with over excitement, triumphant, yet half fright- 
ened at what she had done ; and he, pale with a terrible 
anger, his lips bloodless, and a dusky flame seeming to 
glow through the blackness of his eye. The poor queen 
cowered and shrunk from that malignant look ; she felt 
that she had made a deadly, unrelenting enemy, and she 
was right. A proud man never forgives the woman who 
has deliberately exerted the winning powers of her sex 
to deceive him. Wound his tenderness, arouse his jea- 
lousy, overwhelm him with reproaches and he may 
overlook and excuse all. But make him the dupe of 
any design, let him feel that you have coldly spread oot 
your fascinations for a selfish purpose, and he is lost to 
you for ever ; even if his heart could return to its alle- 
giance, it would scarcely be worth the having. But a 
villian— -meet his plot with a counterplot— match him in 
finesse — baffle his evil designs, and he is the most mali- 
cious of all bitter enemies. Marie Antoinette knew 
this to bo true, and she quailed under the influence of 
that serpent-like eye. Not a word had been spoken ; 
but that look was enough. She turned her eyes from 
his, and throwing herself on the cushions, buried her 
face in her hands and wept passionately. He looked 
on her as she lay, smiled a bitter malignant smile, pick- 
ed np the crumbled note which she had forgotten on the 
carpet, and left the pavilion without speaking a word. 

For some time the queen of France indulged freely in 
her tears ; then suddenly recollecting that her absence 
from the palace might be observed, she sprang up, has- 
tily arranged the cluster of Bourbon lilies in her hair, 
threw the broken feather away, and lef^ the pavilion. 
Passing by one of the fountains, she caught some of its 
falling drops in her little palm ; and after bathing her 
eyes returned to the palace, smiling, self-possessed and 
graceful as she had left it. Among all who filled those 
gorgeous apartments not one appeared so gay as the 
queen. They little thought that a new and trembling 
fear lay on her heart like a coiled serpent, yet it was 
even so. 

It was eleven in the morning, and yet tb« aristocratic 
and regal inmates of Versailles were baried in sleep- 
The palace gardens lay bathed in a flood of light, bro- 
ken, under the trees and about the thickets, into irregu- 
lar patches of cool shadowing, while here asd there 
amid the green branches, burthened with its extinguished 
companions, a lamp still flickering on, or a withered 
garland trailing across the terrace, told of the last 
night's festival. All was lone and deserted, except the 
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Utile pavilion we have already mentioned. There, 
seated on the cunhion*, still heaped as the queen had 
left them, was De Gouvion ; and by his side, with her 
slender hand in his, sat a dark-eyed melancholy ffirl, 
with a soft madonna ca«t of features, and an expression 
upon them, as she bent her classical head toward him, 
which could not be mistaken. The youn^ girl had 
poored her hearth love out recklessly to the man by her 
side. He was talking in a low, persoasive tone, which 
had a kind of enthralling music in its whisperings ; still 
he did not look in her face as bespoke; but his eye 
glanced restlessly about the room, or were fastened on 
the marble table, still soiled with fragments of black- 
ened paper. He talked long and earnestly, and closed 
by saying, " You promised, Adeline, to let no opportu- 
nity escape you, to be ever on the alert." 

She made no answer, but set with her hands clasped 
in her lap, and tears rolling slowly down her cheeks. 

"Why do you not answer, Adeline," he exclaimed, 
impatiently, " have I not promised to make you my wife 
whenever this ^at object is accomplished?" 

" But you have promised so often before ; " she an- 
swered, timidly, raising her swimming eyes to his. 

" But I will swear now— that must satisfy you;" and 
he raised a little crucifix banging about her neck to his 
lips. 

Adeline's eye brightened for an instant ; then burst- 
ing into fresh tears, she exclaimed, ** Indeed, indeed, I 
cannot injure her— she is so kind, so good !" 

*' I do not ask you to injure her — have I not told you 
that she will return to her own country, and live hap- 
pily at her brother's court?" 

"Are you certain this is all they intend ?" 
*' Most certain." 

"And will you forsake that odious Madam Lamothe ?" 
" When this object is accompUshed-^until then I 
shall need her services." 
** Swear that you will leave her." 
" See, I do ;" and again he kissed the crucifix; then 
holding it to her lips, he said, ** Now it is your turn — 
promise, upon this, to observe my directions." 

The poor girl made a motion as if to obey him, and 
then shrunk back irresolute. 

** Farewell, then," he exclaimed, dropping the cruci- 
fix in her lap and rising coldly — "Madam Lamothe pur- 
poses — " 

"Stop— oh do not go to hei^— see, I swear," she 
cried, bending eagerly forward and pressing the cross to 
her lips with both hands. 

" Promised like my own brave girl," he cried, return- 
ing, " now go to the palace, and remember to bring me 
inteUigence this evening," and hurrying her to the door, 
he pressed her hand and returned into the pavilion. 
He bod left it on the prerious night for the secret haunu 
of such jacobins as were gathered in the neighborhood. 
There he had fonsed book the pride of his aristocratic 
bobit, and entered into all their debasing plans, adopts 
iog their detestable measures with the avidity of a 
scorned man thirsting for vengeance. All the night 
long he had been thus employed, and the morning found 
him as we have related, tempting with empty promises 



the favorite waiting-maid of the queen — one whom he 
had torn from the innocent places of her chiidhood, and 
whoso pure spring of affections he had sullied in its first 
gushings. At the time of his first acquaintance with 
Adeline, he was in high favor with the queen ; and it 
was that he might place an unconscious spy over her 
actions, rather than from any pity for the deluded giri, 
which induced him to interest Marie Antoinette in her 
behalf, as the daughter of a deceased friend of his own. 
Thus, for several years he had, by a series (tf trifling at- 
tentions to the lost girl, excited a constant hope that his 
heart would again return to her, while he had easily 
gleaned from her conversation and letters, all the inform 
raation he wished with regard to the royal household. 
But to induce her to become an active agent in betray- 
ing the secrets of her royal mistress, he found more dif- 
ficult than he had anticipated. However, he did sue 
ceed, as our reader is aware; and well satisfied with 
bis success, left the royal gardens to prosecute his trai- 
torous plans elsewhere. 

After her interview with De Gourion, Adeline let 
herself into the palace by a private entrance, and has- 
tened through several luxurious anterooms to the queen's 
bed-chamber. She listened a moment, then gently 
opening the door, stole softly through the rich artificial 
twilight, created and mellowed by the heavy purple dra- 
pery sweeping over the windows. Casting a wistful 
glance toward the royal couch, she breathed more freely, 
on seeing, through an op<ming in the curtain, the beau- 
tiful head of the queen, half buried in the frilled pillow, 
with a hand thrust under her damask cheek, and her 
neck-mffles heaving with the respirations of a quiet 
sleeper. Adeline glided noiselessly to a table coverod 
with omamenu hastily cast from the wearer, and thrown 
in brilliant confusion among unread petitions, perfumed 
sonnets, and empty jewel-boxes. She was carefully 
searching among the papers, when the rose-colored dra- 
pery was flung suddenly from before the bed, and look- 
ing hastily up, she saw with terror that the queen was 
leaning on her pillow in a half sitting posture, and look- 
ing with astonishment upon her. Before she could 
speak the queen exclaimed, more hastily than was her 
wont — " Mademoiselle Adeline, why do you visit my bed- 
chamber without a summons V* 

Quick as thought the waiting-woman was ready with 
an excuse. Taking an ivory casket frtim the table, she 
held it up, saying, " The jeweller from Paris wished me 
to submit this for your majesty's inspection; it is a 
necklace of rare diamonds, very beautiful — and he sup- 
posed your highness might wish for the first refusal of 



it." 

"Bring my dressing-gown!" exclaimed the queen, 
eageriy throwing back the silken quilt, and thrusting 
her feet into the slippers of the previous night — " draw 
up that curtain and give me the jewels .'" 

Adeline obeyed, and with almost childlike itepatienee, 
the queen, being hastily robed, gathered her dressing- 
gown about her, and running to the unveiled window, 
through which the sunbeams were pouring, held the 
magnificent diamonds in their full blaze. 

" Beautiful ! beautiful !" she exclaimed, eagerly she- 
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king them about, and the snnlight flashed and tparkled 
OTer them like a shower of prismatic fire—" They are 
absolutely dazzling'^but the pricoi Adeline— «t how 
much does Bossanges value them 7" 

" At sixteen hundred thousand francs," was the reply. 

" It is too much — quite ruinous, yet I must have 
them. Who is that at the private door ? Go and sec, 
Adeline." 

The attendant obeyed, and returned, saying that the 
king wished to be admitted. 

" Certainly," replied the queen, hastily twisting her 
long, brown hair into a kind of turban round her head, 
and gathering her dressing-gown in graceful drapery 
over her neck—" tell his majesty I wait his presence, 
and then bring the young princes hither— their smiles 
must help to purchase the diamonds for me." 

Adeline admitted the king, and then went to perform 
the queen's last command. 

Louis had just returned from a meeting with his coun- 
cil, where the discontent of his subjects had been laid 
before him in a host of petitions, which he had no means 
of granting, yet which were couched in terms of com- 
plaint almost insulting. His brow was wrinkled, his 
eye dim, and his whole person careworn and dejected, 
as he entered the queen's apartment. He returned her 
greeting somewhat stiffly as she advanced to receive 
him, and sighing heavily, threw himself into a chair. 
The queen felt, instinctively, that his mood was unpro- 
pitious for her wishes ; and closing the casket on the 
diamonds, she bent over his chair and sought to charm 
away his dejection; but for once she was unsuccessful. 
The gloom darkened on his brow, and shaking off the 
hand which she had laid on his shoulder, he left his seat 
and walked the room in evident perturbation. The 
queen's fears were awakened by his strange manner. 
The scene of the previous night flashed to her mind ; 
and with a sinking dread of some new evil, she demand- 
ed of the agitated monarch the cause of his disorder. 
Before he could answer, Adeline returned with two of 
the young princes. Casting off* a portion of his gloom, 
Louis resumed his seat ; and lifting the younger of the 
beautiful children to his knee, circled the other with 
his arm. The queen drew an ottoman to his feet, and 
passing an arm also round the young boy, pressed his 
round cheek to her's with the affectionate grace which 
was so becoming in her. 

" Now," she said, smoothing the little fellow's hair 
with her hand, and raising her bright face to the king's, 
** now, if we were a peasant family, living in a snug 
little cot at the foot of a hill, draped by the vineyards 
which supported us, with a few goats and a garden, how 
happy we could be." 

" Wonld to Heaven we were in so safe a shelter," 
said the king, fervently, "for then I might gather my 
family about my humble hearthstone, without a fear of 
finding deceit and treachery in its bosom ;" and the un- 
happy monarch 'bowed his face to his son's head, and 
a hot tear dropped among his sunny curls. 

"But, papa," said the elder boy, raising his face 
anxiously, " if you work in a vineyard like the men I saw 
once, shall I be king then ?" 



" No, no," interrupted the other, eagerly, " we'll carry 
grapes on our heads in a pretty basket, just as the little 
peasant-boys do, Monsieur de Gouvion told me all 
about it." 

Louis hastily arose, and commanded Adeline to eon- 
duct the children from the room. He was no sooner 
obeyed than, turning abruptly to the queen, and taking 
a crumpled poper from his pocket, he demanded if that 
was her hand-writing and seal. She glanced at both, 
and instantly recognised the note she had trampled in 
the pavilion the preceding night. The color forsook 
her cheeks, but she did not attempt a denial. 

" They are both mine," she faltered out. 

"It is enough," replied the king, turning away in 
stem anger ; but she caught his hand, exclaiming in an 
agitated voice— ~ 

" Louis, do not leave me with this^odious note unex- 
plained^though it makes me appear guilty, I am not 
so— indeed I am not— listen, and I will tell you all, as 
if to my father confessor !" 

The king looked incredulous, but suffered her to con- 
duct him to a seat. She saw that his suspicions outran 
the truth, and this emboldened and gave her eloquence. 
She began with the time when she had come to his 
father's court, a girl and a stranger, seeking the pro- 
tection of a husband, and spoke of her disappointment 
when cold indifference met her in the place of affection ; 
she passed rapidly over her first acquaintance with the 
Marquis de Gouvion ; told how he first ingratiated him- 
self into her favor, by the respectful reverence of his 
manner; how that reverence mellowed imperceptibly 
into pity for her loneliness, and then by insidious de- 
grees verged into the forbidden sentiments of love, love 
under the guise of Platonic friendship ; then she had 
been led to answer his letters ; and when he supposed 
her sufficiently entangled, his falsehood, his villany 
had appeared, and she hated him for his baseness. She 
begged the king to remember how sincerely she had 
met his own affections as soon as they were offered. 
She spoke of her children— her passionate love for 
them— with deep and touching eloquence. She be- 
sought him to bear in mind that she had constantly 
avoided De Gouvion, since the first few years of her 
residence in France. Through her intercessions be had 
been sent as minister abroad ; and when at court, all 
the forms of ceremony had been constantly observed by 
her ; this had excited his anger, and he had more than 
once threatened to expose her letter ; thus forcing her 
to dissemble her dislike as much as possible. She fin- 
ished by saying, that on the previous evening he had so 
persecuted her with solicitations and threats, that weary 
and disgusted she had sought solitude in the garden pa- 
vilion, whither he followed her, bold in the power her 
letters gave him. The scene in the pavilion was related, 
and every word given with such sincerity and geaoine 
truth, that the king could not but believe. The letter 
in his hand was a corroboration of her narrative ; and 
he felt that her imprudence had originated in his own 
early neglect, which had thrown her into the vortex of 
a voluptuous court, without the strong defence of a hus- 
band's love. His heart was relieved from suspicions 
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that had eaten into his domestic happiness for years; | royal livery gained him instant admission ; and follow- 
and when the queen stopped speaking, and remained ing a servant up a wide flight of steps, he was ushered » 
with her sapplicating face raised to his, wet with tears ' unannounced, into the presence of the cardinal, a man 
and pale with anxiety — for in the eagerness of her vindi- about forty, heavy in person, with a countenance be* 
cation she had fallen on her knees before him— he drew speaking high living and good nature, rather than in- 
her to his bosom, and pressed a kiss on her forehead j tellectual superiority. He was in earnest, conversation 
more full of affectionate confidence than had ever rested ! with a muffled female, and did not observe the royal 
there before. messenger till he advanced almost to his elbow, and 

What a moment is that when the mind is relieved of i with painful embarrassment of manner presented a let- 



suspicion, when confidence springs into the heart with 



ter. The cardinal broke the seal, and his dull featuivs 



its gush of love, and the soul is tender as if departing ,| instantly lighted up as he turned to the lady, exclaim- 
to a new state of existence. 

For two hours the royal pair remained together, he 
sharing his thoughts and cares with her as he had ever 
done before, and she offering to make any sacrifice that 
promised to win back the confidence of the nation. 

" I will do all, yield all," she exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, "and they must love me, they shall." Alas. 
Marie Antoinette had no just knowledge of the French. 

Louis left his queen's chamber, looking younger and 
happier than he had done for years. Hia domestic quiet 
was restored ; the queen was willing, nay, eager to con- 
ciliate the people, and all must go well. He reasoned 
thus and was happy. Marie Antoinette felt as if the 



ing. " I can no longer refuse you, madam ; here is a 
request from our gracious queen herself; I will go to 
Bossanges directly;" and he jumped up, rubbing his 
hands, and bustled by the royal page, exclaiming, " my 
humble duty to her majesty, and tell her she shall be 
obeyed. Madam Lamothe, you shall hear from me ;" 
and he hurried out of the room with roost undignified 
haste. 

The boy started and turned pale on hearing the name 
of ther lady. He cast a quick penetrating glance at her, 
as she sat motionless in the corner of a sofa ; but his 
curiosity was only gratified by a pretty foot peeping 
from under the folds of a velvet cloak, and a white band 



light-heartedness of her childhood had returned ; the gathering the thick veil more closely over her face. She 
confidence of her husband was her's, and what had she ^at still, and was evidently waiting for him to depart 
to fear from enemies ? Her eyes fell on the forgotten first. He did so, and met the Marquis de Gouvion a 
casket of diamonds and filled with tears, not of regret few paces from the door. His inquiring glance was 
that they could not be her's, but of a touched and swell- answered by a bow, and the page steppped into a dili- 
ing heart, too contented in itself not to wonder that gence just starring for Versailles. 
they had appeared so desirable a few hours since, i' Early the next morning the same page was closeted 
Summoning Adeline, she gavo her the jewels, ordering i with the cardinal : the ivory casket before mentioned, 



her to tell Bossanges that she should prefer that the 
king should spend sixteen hundred thousand francs for 
a ship. Adeline was not surprised at the sudden change 
in her mistress, for she had contrived to become a lis- 
tener to the late royal interview. Her naturally kind 



together with a pile of bills bearing the queen's signa- 
ture, lay on a table ; and the prelate was reading a let- 
ter which the boy had just brought him. His face was 
flushed to a deep red, and the paper in Bis hand trem- 
bled with the delight which was shaking his nerves. 



heart had been touched, and she resolved to take no I Hastily interrupting himself, he took up the casket; 



further part in De Gouvion's plans ; but evening came 
—the temptation to see him was great— her appoint- 
ment was met, and need I say how the remainder of her 
resolve was kept 7 

Three days passed away. De Gouvion had returned 



and shufl^ing it into the boy's hand, bade him hasten 
with it to the queen. The boy thrust it into his bosom 
and instantly departed, leaving the cardinal to peruse 
his letter, and to wonder how it could hap})en that the 
queen should, unsought, make an appointment with him, 



to his hotel in Paris, not daring t« appear before the I whom she had always hated ; but that she had done so 



king after the intelligence Adeline had brought him. 
Among the throng which crowded the gardens of the 
Tuilleries he was sauntering away the morning, as if 
only intent on passing the time, when his arm was 
touched by a slender and delicate boy wearing the king's 
livery. 

" I am ready," he said in a low voice, " where is the 
letter?" 

De Gouvion hastily placed a note in his hand. " Pull 
the hat moreover your forehead, and walk less timidly," 
he said in a low, hurried voice, and then turned away 
as if afraid of being observed. 

The boy gave a startled look about ; then pulling the 



was certain ; the proofs were in his hand ; and with 
boyish delight he summoned his valet, and prepared to 
give the appointed interview. 

Meanwhile, the page had entered a hotel in a neigh- 
boring street, and hurriedly demanded of an attendant 
if the Marquis de Gouvion was within. He was an- 
swered in the afiirmative; and without waiting to be 
announced, rushed up a flight of stairs to that noble- 
man's room, and throwing down the casket, exclaimed, 
** Here are the jewels— now my oath is accomplished.*' 
"Not quite," replied the nobleman, drawing the 
panting boy towards him; " but what a pretty boy she 
makes," he added, laughing and removing his hat fi^m 



hat o^er his eyes, hurried through the crowd out of the | a mass of glossy black braids which it concealed, 
gardens; and turning down the Rue St. Honnore, stop- ii A half suppressed smile dimpled the mouth ot the 
ped at the hotel occupied by the Cardinal de Rohan, a blushing counterfeit ; and nestling closer to the noble- 
prelate, at that lime in disgrace with the queen. The | man's side, she laid her cheek on his arm and mur- 
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rauredi " Oh, De Goavion, why do you strive to make 
me more wicked 7—1 shall never be happy again." 

'* Nonsense, nonsense, girl," he exclaimed, playfully ! 
shaking her bead from his arm, " but come, and let me I 
■ee if my Adeline can play the queen as bravely as she , 
does the page ;— in that room you will find every thing 
necessary for the disguise." 

" But, De Gouvion, I dare not — remember, my hair 
is black, and I am less tall than the queen," said the 
disguised girl, pleadingly. 

" No matter — put on false hair, di-ess it high on the ,, 
head, and the difference will never be observed by that 
blind beetle of a cardinal." 

Adeline reluctantly withdrew, and in about half an 
hour returned completely metamorphosed, in a full dress 
of amber satii^ looped up from her rounded arms by 
strings of gems, and falling from her graceful shoulders ' 
in capes of wrought lace. Over her borrowed ringlets | 
of dark-brown hair, a bird-of-paradise feather Hwept its \ 
magnificent plumage ; and a superb veil, of the finest j 
Brussel's lace, fejl like a mist about her person. Doj, 
Gouvion met her with a feeling of genuine admiration as I 
she threw the veil bock from her face, now surprisingly j, 
lovely. The exquisite fairness 6f her complexion har- | 
monized finely with the bright ringlets of her disguise ; 
while a soft color, like that in the heart of the almond- 

I 

flower, broke the whiteness of her cheek ; and the tri- 1 
umpb of vanity throw a lively sparkle into her usually 
melancholy eye. 

" By Heavens ! you are scarcely surpassed by the 
woman you represent, though not at all like her," ex- 
claimed De Gouvion, exultingly, " and the diamonds, 
yoo have won and shall wear them." 

She bent her head, and he clasped the sparkling neck- 
lace round her throat ; then drawing down her veil he 
led her to a carriage waiting in the street below. As 
the carriage rolled along toward Versailles, the mis- 
gpuided girl resolutely cast away all thoughts of her er- 
rand, and drawing near to her companion, nestled her 
little hand timidly into his, and indulged in the deliri- 
ous happiness which his presence created. And should 
she remain with him thus for life, live with him, ever'' 
have him thus by her side f Her breath came gasp- 
ingly as she thought of it. She could scarcely realize 
that it was not a dream ; and yet he had promised-^ 
nay, sworn to make her his wife that very night. She 
was going then to commit a crime of base ingratitude 
against her benefactress ; to dip her soul still deeper in 
evil ; and yet, such was her infatuation, that she thought 
the sacrifice too small to purchase the delight of sitting 
by his side, there alone, with her hand in his, and noth- 
ing but the pure stars looking down upon them. Alas, 
for the woman whose soul has so lost its anchorage, 
that it turns to an earthly object as to an idol ; and doubly 
alas, when she trusts to find happiness when virtue and 
piibciple are overwhelmed by the rush of human pas- ' 
sion. i 

It was near midnight when De Gouvion conducted 
Adeline to a private gate of the palace gardens. '' Com- 1 
pose yourself— do not tremble thus," he said, pressing 



her hand in his as she was about to pass in, "remem- 
ber all depends on your self-possession." 

She made an effort to gather courage. ** Where shall 
I find you after this meeting- with the cardinal ?" she 
whispered. He mentioned the place. 

** And there you will peform your promise?" she ad- 
ded, almost gasping for breath, so intense was her 
anxiety. 

" Have I not sworn 7" 

" Yes, yes, I am — I will be satisfied ; and drawing 
her hand from his, she entered the garden, and hurried 
up a broad walk, called the Queen's Avenue. 

It was a beautiful starlight night, and before she bad 
walked many paces, she plainly discerned the outline 
of a man, whom she knew must be the cardinal, lean- 
ing against a tulip-tree, the spot appointed in the forged 
letter ; and punctual to the appointment he supposed 
himself to have made with the queen. Adeline was 
hastening to join him, when the voice of Marie Antoi- 
nette arrested her. She crouched, trembling, behind a 
statue, till the queen, who with her sister-in-law, was 
taking her usual walk before retiring, had passed off in 
another direction \ then she started up and hurried toward 
the tree, a "gainst which the cardinal was leaning. He 
also had heard the voice of the queen ; and as the forged 
letter had said, that she would leave her companions a 
moment and render him her thanks for the purchase of 
the diamonds, he supposed it to be her when he saw a 
splendidly dressed female approach with the usual air 
and gait of Marie Antoinette, wearing her perfume, and 
sparkling with gems. He dropped on his knees, and 
lost in delight, kissed the hand of the disguised Ade- 
line, and received, with an elated heart, the few words 
of graceful acknowledgment she whispered, and then 
she darted off as if afraid of being observed. Lost in 
an ecstacy of vanity, he remained kneeling in the grass, 
with his eyes following her receding figure, till the flutr 
ter of her dress was lost in the shrubbery ; then be lefi 
the garden without one suspicion that he had not been 
honored wiUi an interview by the queen of France. 

Immediately after leaving the duped cardinal, Ade- 
line hastened to the house where De Gouvion had 
promised to meet her. The street door was ajar, and 
pushing it open, she entered a lighted room on the 
ground floor. There was a slight bustle at her approach, 
and she caught a glimpse of female drapery, as it dis- 
appeared through an opposite door. De Gouvion ad- 
vanced eagerly to meet her, and seizing both her hands, 
exclaimed, 

" Bravely done my girl ; — but was he deceived 7 — 
how did the old fool act 7" 

The panting girl could only answer, " It is over, De 
Gk>uvion, and now your promise— why are you alone— 
where is the priest 7" 

'' Why, how impatient you are," be answered, amiling, 
** talk no more of it to-night^— you are too much agita- 
ted." 

As De Gouvion replied, the girl tamed very pale, and 
drawing her hands from his clasp, exclaimed, " Did 
you not swear to make me your wife this night 7" 

'' Even so," he replied carelessly. 
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** Then why do you speak of delay ?" 

** Because it happens to suit my convenience." 

" And it may suit your convenience to break a solemn 
oath altogether/' she exclaimed indignaully. 

** Perhaps so, and what then, my pretty termagant?" 

Suddenly the young girl became calm, a cool, deter- 
mined expression shot into her eye, and the little re- 
maining color vanished from her lips. Deliberately 
unclasping the necklace, she gathered it tightly in her 
hand; and then looking the nobleman steadily in the 
face, said, in the quiet, deep tone of resolution, 

** De Goavion, redeem your oath now — this hour— or, 
as I live, this string of diamonds, together with all the 
particulars appertaining, shall be in the possession of 
King Loais, before to-morrow's sun .'" 

De GK>uvion was evidently surpriied and alarmed. He 
at first attempted to pacify her with promises ; but was 
only answered by the little hand clenched over the jew- 
els and uplifted threateningly, and that one expression 
— *' your oath — your oath." Then he boldly acknowl- 
edgedy that only such ties as existed could ever bind 
them. No religious vow was recognized by him. He 
mocked at her faith in an oath, taken in the face of the 
Most High, and boldly pniclaimed himself ono of the 
elasa of Mheists, that like a poisonous plant bus spread 
ita roou from the bosom of France into our beloved 
land, withering and blasting whatever ii entwines. 

This blasphemy only served to strengthen hi<» victim 
in her purpose. She was turning away to put her threat 
in execution, when the door behind her was softly open- 
ed, and a female, the matured counterpart of herself, 
oros ae d the room, laid her hand on iho retiring girrs 
shoulder, and leaning her head, whispered — " Adeline !" 
That voice ! it thrilled through her heart like the hurst 
of a dream-like melody, bringing in its tones — the cot 
on the hill^ide-*the burthened vineyard— the fountain 
by the rock— the quiet hearthstone — her gray-haired 
parents, and all that had made the sweet vi«ioa of her 
childhood. It seemed as if a part of her innocence had 
heen retarned to her, as she wound her arms convul- 
sively round the stranger, and clung to her bodora sob- 
bing like a sick infant, on the return of its mother. Thus 
she lay for a few moments, and then raiiting her wet 
fiice, murmured, in a voice of touching earnestness, 
"Our parents, Louisa, ate they alive? have they fur- 
gottea me ?" 

" They are both alive," replied the stranger, slightly 
moved. 

" Tell me, Louisa, tell me truly — do they never speak 
of roe ?— oh, sister ! sister i if I could once more sleep 
in our little chamber— >in our own bed, with your arms 
about me .'—But why are you here ?" she exclaimed, 
wildly springing from her sister's bosom; "have you, 
too, deserted our parents in their old age 7— -why are 
you here in De Oouvion's lodgings 7" 

" You are mistaken, Adeline," said the person inter- 
rogated. ** I am married — I am the Madam Lamothe 
yon have so hated." 

** And what have you in common with him 7" replied 
AdeKne, pointing sternly to De Oouvion, who sat coldly 
observing the scene. 
27 



" Patriotism — republicanism^ — the cause of liberty 
which you have been Uindly aiding in procuring these 
diamonds, every one of which shall go to promote the 
glorious emancipation of our coimtry— the downfall of 
a race of tyrants." 

"Alas, my royal mistress, what has she done? ex- 
claimed Adeline, " but I will warn hoi* — I will confess — " 

"And. by so doing, destroy your own sister?" said 
Madam Lamothe. 

Adeline stopped— her face changed— her fir^rs re- 
laxed their hold on the diamonds, and they fell« a glit- 
tering mass, tp her feet. " I am every way bound," she 
exclaimed in agony of feeling, " every way forced to do 
wrong;" then placing her hands against Madam La- 
mothe, she held her back at arm's length, and fixing 
her eyes searcbingly, on her immoveable features, said, 
" Louisa, as you shall hope for mercy, answer me truly 
— do you now, or have you ever laved the Marquis de 
Gouvion?" 

" As I hope for mercy hereafter, no !" 

" And this bond, which you call republicanism, is the 
only lie between you ?" 

" ft is." 

"Were you acquainted with the faUe promises by 
which I was won to the obtaining of these 7" Adeline 
again inquired, Bpuming the pile of gems with her foot. 

" I was — and did the glorious cause, in which we are 
engaged, require the v pilling of my own blood, or even 
that of my parents, instead of your weak tears, it should 
be cheerfully poured forth." 

The mention of her parenu turned the channel of the 
oppressed girl's thoughu. Her heart, her cherished 
hopes, had been wantonly crushed, and her spirit yearn- 
ed toward the home of her innocence as to a haven of 
rest. Her resolution was instantly taken. Without 
speaking, or even looking at her sister, or the astonished 
De Gouvion, she turned and left the house, found hor 
way to her apartment in the palace, and throwing off 
her splendid apparel, dressed herself in a humble suit, 
which she had preserved as a relic of home. When 
equipped in her plain attire, phe noiselessly left the 
room, and returned in a few minutes much agitated and 
bathed in tears. She gathered up the robe, the veil, 
and the paradise feather, and cast them, a brilliant 
mass, in a corner of the room ; then taking a liule bun- 
dle of linen in her hand she departed. 

Marie Antoinette had missed her favorite attendant, 
at her hour of disi obing that night ; and had been asleep 
about an hour, when a slight noise, as if of the closing 
of a door, awoke her. She thought she had been dream- 
ing — that her protege came softly to her bed-side, habit- 
ed as a peasant — that she had wept bitterly, and cover- 
ed one of her hands with tears and passionate kisses. 
The queen rose up and looked about^the room was 
empty — but the hand which had been hanging over the 
side of the bed, was wet, as if indeed it had been wept 
upon. The next morning Adeline came not as usual, 
to the summons of her royal mistress. 

It was the third night after her departure from Ter- 
sailles, when the returned penitent stood, weary and 
faint, at her father's door-stone. All was dark in the 
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cottage, fbr it wai near midnight ; the stars gathered 
thickly in the heavens, and shed a cold light en the 
▼tne which crept over the thatched roof; and the music 
of the passing brook fell soothingly on the wanderer's 
ear. Thrice she raised her hand to knock at the rnde 
door, but each time her courage failed her. • She had 
eaten nothing that day ; and her heart thrilled with a 
strange pleasure, as she groped amid the dark leaves 
of the vine she had plucked fruit from in childhood, and 
satisfied her hunger with one of iu purple cluster?. 
With her heart full, almost to bursting, she laid her lit- 
tle bundle down for a pillow ; and stretching herself on 
the door-stone, slept calmly and sweetly, as she had not 
done for years, dreaming that the murmur of the rivu- 
let, as it gurgled by, was the hushing of her mother's 
voice. 

Early in the morning there was a stir in the collage. 
The old peasant had arisen to his daily labor, and his 
wife, an aged woman, broken down with grief and in- 
firmity, was preparing the morning meal. It was a 
griovous sight— that old couple sharing the lubors of 
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TransUtied from the Spanish, 

CHAPTER IT. 

Thc queen sat surrounded by her court axpecting the 
arrival of Ricaredo. Beside her stood Isabella, who, 
from the moment she heard of the return of the ship, 
had been agitated with many conflicting emotions. Ri- 
caredo was a tall and well proportioned man, and now, 
clad in a superb Milan armor of steel wrought with 
gold, a hat looped op with plumes of various col- 
ors, and costly arms suspended to a richly embroider- 
ed belt : he was compared by all who looked apon him 
to Mars, the war god, returning from victory. Isabella 
saw not his glittering armor; she looked into his face, 
and to her he seemed more as Venus clad in the habili- 
ments of her war-like lover. The hero advanced and 
knelt before the queen. 

" Behold me before you, noble lady," he said, " re- 



their deserted home, and consoling each other for the !' turned from that cruise undertaken by your will and my 
ingratitude of their children — children who had forsa- 'desire. Upon the death of General Laosac, I, by your 
ken them in their old age ; the one for ambition, the ' royal will, succeeded to bis command. Soon after, (ata 



other for the arms of a stranger. The old man opened 
the door to go out, and there, upon the rough stepping- 
stone, lay his last born, asleep. The rising sunbeams 
were streaming over her in a sheet of brilliancy, bright- 
ening her features and drowning tho chango years had 
made upon them ; her dark lashes lay softly on her 
cheek, and a sweet, contented smile, like that of her 



threw into my- power two Turkish vessels, which towed 
behind thehi a large ship just conquered. These hea- 
ven gave to our hands, for your soldiers fought with 
their usual intrepidity. Lady, in yonr royal name, I 
sent the Christian prisoners to Spain in one of our barks 
— the other I have brought safely to yoar shores, and 
with it the conquered ship, which 'is a Portuguese bark. 



infancy, was about her mouth. The joyful old man i returning from India, bringing millioos in gold, in rara 
grew suddenly strong, and lifting her in his withered I spices and in jewels. All this, my royal mistross, I lay 
arms bore her to her mother's bed. When the poor ; at your feet, asking only from you one jevelj which I 
wanderer awoke, her hand was in that of her father ; the I left in your care, and which was promised to me on my 
tears of her mother were raining over her face, and her i return. Think not, lady, I imagine the little I hav« 
cheeks were warm with losses. j' done an equivalent for this treasure— the services of my 

Who will dare to say that there is no happiness for | ^'^« ^ *^^^' »» exchange for this so deariy prited boon." 
the penitent female 7 I "R»««» Ricaredo," said the queen, "believe me, if 

Isabella could be bought, neither this richly laden bark, 
nor all the Indies could equal her merit, so highly do I 
value her ; but I give her lo you because I have promis- 
ed her to you, and because you are worthy of her. Yoor 
valor has won her. As you have kept your riches for 
me, I have also reserved this priceless gem for you. 
Isabella is yours. Here she is, and when you wish to 
take entire possession of her, she will, no doubt, show 
you mercy— I should rather say kindness, for mercy 
should be the queen's attribute alone. Now go and rest 
yourself. To-morrow I would again see yoo to bear 
more of your adventures, and see the two Spaniaida 
who I hear have returned with you." 

Ricaredo kissed the queen's hand, who then retired 
from the saloon. The ladies now surrounded Ricaredo, 
asking him numerous questions and examining his anna. 
Among them was Leiiora Tausi, the intimate friend of 
Isabella. 

** How is it, Sefior, you come armed among us T Did 
you expect to meet an enemy t I believe w« are hare 



When Marie Antoinette was brought to her shame- 
ful trial, among other charges, that of having artfully 
prevailed upon the Cardinal de Rohan to purchase an 
expensive necklace of diamonds, was brought against 
her. It was state*d, that she had paid the cardinal in 
bills, bearing her signature, which sho afterwards pro- 
nounced forgeries, and bad prevailed on Louis to ban- 
ish the prelate for his share in the transaction. Mad- 
ame Lamothe bent over from the galleries and listened 
to this base charge with an unmoved countenance ; 
while the Marquis de Gouvion sat calmly among her 
self-constituted judges, secure in his villany ; for Ade- 
line, the only witness of their guilt, and the queen's in- 
nocence, slept in an early grave, by the side of her pa- 
rents. 



It is easier for large masses to grow worse, than bet- 
tar ; war, piracy, slavery, party seal, infect a thousand 
hearts at once ; virtue, like angels, accompanies indi- 
viduals only. 



II 
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all /oar frieods, except Sefiora Isabella, who being Spar 
nisb. it, of course, obliged to bate you." 

" Entreat her, Seflora, to be kind to me ; for surely 
with aoch beauty and wit cruelty should not dwell." 

" I must be yours, Sefior, for it is the queen's de- 
ene" said Isabella, " and you can then take revenge 
{of all the trouble these complimeots cost you." 

Riearedo replied in the same spirit, and the lovers 
felt repaid by the interview for all they had suffered. A 
young girl of the court had amused herself much look- 
ing at herself in the polinhed armor of Riearedo, lifting 
up the shoulder pieces, and unsheathing the sword, at 
last she said lo the Sefkora Tausi — ** War must be a 
very beautiful thing to look at, since armed men appear 
well even in the presence of ricbly dressed and pretty 
ladies." 

"•Yott say true," replied Tausi; "and as for Sefior 
Riearedo, one would think him to be the sun come down 
10 take a walk in the streets." 

The young ladies laughed at this, and cast their merry 



me to bring them to England. They are from Cadi% 
and are people of rank." 

Hearing they were Spaniards from Cadis, Isabella 
looked at them and longed to ask them if they knew 
aught of her parents. The qween commanded them to 
approach, and as they drew near the eyes of the lady 
fell upon Isabella. She started, trembled and stopped 
before her. Her father also gazed intently upon her, 
while images of past joy and sorrow thronged through 
his brain. Confused memories pressed upon Isabella^ 
and scenes of other days, in which were mixed th« 
fonns before her, now crowded to her mind. While 
these three were thus gazing upon each other, perplex- 
ed with doubts and clouded memories, Riearedo stood 
watching them engerly while the tears were falling over 
J his war stained cheek. The queen observed them with 
I surprise, nor could ^he divine what new emotion i^ta- 
ted her fiivoriie Inabella. Earnestly gazing upon tha 
strangers, she stood, Iier bosom heaving with her power- 
ful feelings, while her hand was often raised to toss back 



darts at the hero from many directions, at his imperti- 1| the ringleu which fell over her face and impeded her 
nenee in daring to appear in their presence armed. Soon ' visitio. 
after, Riearedo took leave of Isabella and her friends 
and sought her parents. He was received with open 
arms by th«m and his friends, while all London was il- 
luminated on account of his valorous exploits. The 
parents of Isabella were carried to the bouse of Clotal- 
do, who was made acquainted with their relationship, 
bat cbaiged to keep it secret from Isabella. The next 
day the ship was unloaded, and it was eight days before 
all its rich freight was taken out. 

That mcvrning Riearedo went, according to appoint- 
ment, to the palace, with his parents and those of Isa- 
bella. The queen sat, surrounded with her ladies, ex- 
pecting him, and, to please him, requested Isabella to 
attire herself in her Spanish dress. The parents of 
Isabella, gazed upon all the splendor which surrounded 
them with much astonishment. Isabella they did not 
recognize, although when they looked upon her, their 
hearu bounded with an unknown feeling, a mixture of 
sorrow and joy, for which they could no way account. 
The queen would nut permit Riearedo to kneel» but 
bade him seat himself upon a chair covered with satin, 
which she had caused to be placed for him. This unu- 
sual courtesy in their haughty queen, caused surprise in 
her courtiers, and they began to envy him this high dis- 
tinction. The favor of princes is frequently a dart that 
pierces the heart of the enviouA. 

"I have often heard il said," whispered one, " that 
gifts soften stones J' 

" Yes, yes," said another, '* Riearedo has ridden into 
royal favor upon a bag of spieeg." 

'' True, his seat is made of cinnamon and gold." 

According to the queen's request, Riearedo related 
the particulars of his cruise, and of the battle, pointing 
out the valorous actions of several of his soldiers, whom 
in consequence she promised to reward. He then spoke 
of the captives in the Portuguese ship, and presented 
o^ore her the parents of Isabella. ** These are the two 
>>Atives of Spain, my generous lady," he said, " who 
Mxious to behold your greprness, so earnestly eotreaied 



" Isabella, you can speak to these strangers in their 

I language," said the queen, " demand of them why they 

refuAcd the liberty nifered them by Riearedo, since 

I liberty is equally desired by men and the beasts of the 

, forest and field." 

Isabella, desirous to hear the voices of the strangers, 
to add the testimony of her ears to that of her eye, re- 
peated the queen's words in Spanish. The foreign lady 
scarcely waiting for her to finish — forgetful of the queen 
and the court around her, rushed up to Isabella, exa- 
mined her neck, where she found a mole by which she 
recognized her daughter, and exclaiming — "Child of 
my heart ! daughter of my soul!" fell insensible in Isa- 
bella's arms. Her husband xi^n to support her, tears of 
joy and happiness falling down his venerable face and 
j bathing his beard, while Isabella, distracted with vari- 
' ous emotions, gazed upon her father almost wild with 
happiness. 

The queen, surprised, turned to Riearedo. " To you 

we owe this interesting meeting," she said ; "but re- 

' member, joy will kill as well as grief." 

I Advancing to Isabella, she separated her from her 

, mother, and endeavored to compose her. Water was 

thrown in the face of the lady, who soon recovered, and 

{ kneeling before the queen, besou^t her pardon for all 

that had happened. 

" Pardon my boldness,. royal lady," she said, " but at 
the sight of my long lost daughter, all remembrance of 
your royal presence left me." 

Isabella was interpreter to her mother, and conveyed 
to her the queen's reply, who freely forgave her and con- 
gratulated her upon the restoration of her beloved 
daughter. She also gave her permission to take up her 
abode in the palace, where she might always have ac- 
cess to Isabella. Riearedo anew begged of the queen 
permission immediately to wed Isabella if he wera 
worthy of her, and if not to mark out something moos 
for him to do whereby he might merit her. The queen 
replied, she was satisfied with him and his exploits, and 
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required bo new prooHj of his valor. In four days from ' the queen would grant her reriuesr. Willing^ to gratify 
thence the wedding, she said, should take place with {| so ancient a friend, and curious to know what had thus 
•11 the honor due to them both. Ricaredo retired well !! agitated her, the queen consented to put off tho bridal 
pleased with the hope of soon seeing his Isabella be- 'two days. Thelady then declared the ardent love which 
jond the power of fate to separate them. Time Hew her son felt for Isabella, which, if the queen refiised her 
on. Not with the swiftness Ricaredo wished, for to 'to him, would lead him to kill himself or commit some 
those who Kve upon the hope of promised pleasure, ,| desperate deed* She had asked those two days to de> 
never think time flies, but rather blame him for his slow i; vise some means to alleviate her son's condition. The 
and la»y pace. The day arrived when the lovers were | queen replied— if she had not pledged her royal word 
to be united; but in that short time, when he imagined | to give Isabella to Ricaredo, she would give her to 
the bark^of hi* prosperous fortune was running for the i Count Arnesto ; but now it was too late, and she would 
port with a favorable wind, there came a rushing tern- 1 not break it for all the world could bring her. This 
pest which made a shipwreck of all his hopes, and over- { reply the lady carried to her son. Raging with love 
whelmed him in a sea of despair. and jealousy, he armed himself, and springing upon a 

large and handsome horse, rode up to the house of Clo- 

taldo, and loudly called for Ricaredo. The gay bride- 

The 6rst lady of the bedchamber, in whose care Isa- ! groom arrayed for his nuptials, and, surrounded by 

bella had remained, had one son almost twenty-two i his friends, was on the point of setting put for the pa>> 

years of age, called Count Arnesto. Possessed of vast lace, when he heard himself called* He ran to a win* 

wealth, of higb rank, and son of the queen's favorite dow and beheld Count Arnesto. 

lady, he was haughty and arrogant. The fire of Isa- "Come hither, Ricaredo!" said the Count, "I have 
holla's beauteous eyes kindled a flame in the young i something for your ear." 

man's soul, and he became desperately enamored with j "I listen— <-say on," replied the surprised bridegroom, 
her. During Ricaredo's absence, ho had tried eveVy ** The queen, my lady, required of you some noble 
means to attach Isabella to him, but had entirely failed. : exploit to win the peerless Isabella. You went and re- 
Disdain and repulse, instead of inducing Arnesto to turned with ship loads of gold, with which you thought 
desist, only excited Lis obstinate dispodiiion, and detei> to merit her ; and the queen decreed there was none in 
mined him to persevere in the pursuit of Isabella. The , the court who was more worthy of her than you. But 
return of Ricaredo, and the queen's consent to his mar- j, in that she has deceived herself. I come to lell yoo, 
riage, awoke all his jealous and angry feelings, and | you are not worthy of Isabella, and if you deny this, 
almost plunged him into despair. He ran to his mother defy you to mortal combat. Come out— I await you 
and conjured her, if she wished to save his life, to exert .; here." 

her influence over the queen to break the marriage of; "I cannot accept your challenge, my lord," said Ri- 
Isabella, and join her to him, for if he wore not possess- ,! caredo, " on that account— for I own I am not worthy 
ed of her he would certainly kill himself. The mother :| of Isabella, nor indeed is any on earth : but for jonr 
was distressed beyond measure at this declaration, for :, boldness in daring to defy me, I will meet you where 
she dared not ask the queen, and she feared for her son, you will." 

knowing his desperate character and determined spirit. \ Ricaredo flew for his arms, and loft the house aceom- 
After a struggle with herself she promised to intercede i panied byall his surprised and sorrowing friends. Some 
with the queen for him; not that she expected her i; one more prudent than the rest, ran to acq«iaint the 
majesty would break her word to Ricaredo, but that her ■ queen of the intemperate conduct of the Count; and 
son should not reproach her with leaving any means un- j her majesty immediately commanded the guards to ar- 
tried to soften the rigor of his lot. I rest him. The captain of the guards made such ezpe- 

That morning Isabella was brought before the queen dition that he arrived just as Ricaredo, completely 



in her bridal robes, which she had ordered to be made ed, was mounting his horse to meet Count Arnesto. As 

of tho richest stufl*^. She was then presented with a ' soon as the latter beheld the guards, he knew they 

necklace of pearls, the purest the sea could give, valued eought him, and raising his voice, he cried: 

at twenty thousand ducats; the queen at the same time ' "You see, Ricaredo, the impediment which will se* 

placing on her flnger a diamond ring, valued at six thou- ' parate os. If you wish to flght, you can in future find 

sand escudos. Every ono was gaily dressed and happy | an opportunity — believe me, I shall seek for one, and 

in expectation of the approaching marriage feast. In I' we shall no doubt obtain the object of our present 

the midst of this joyous bustle, the lady of the bed- , wishes." 

chamber entered, and threw herself upon her knees be- ' "'Tis well," replied Ricaredo. " I will meet you 

fore the queen. With tears and earnest entreaties, she some more fitting time." 

conjured the queen, as a reward for all her long and i The captain of the guards advanced and arrested 

faithful service, to put off the marriage of Isabella for ! Arnesto in the queen's name. 

two days. " I will go with you," replied the Count, " on con- 

The queen, surprised at such a request, demanded dition you take me into the queen's presence." 
why she asked this which would force her to break her The captain agreed to this, and, surrounded with 
solemn promise to Isabella and her lover. The lady, i soldiers, the Count entered the queen's saloon. His 
however, persisted in refusing to give her motive, unless Ij inother, in the meanwhile, had with tears and prayers. 
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implored the queen to have merry upon her son, and 
attribute bit folly to the ardor of his pa»ftion and his 
extreme yoath. Arnesto hoped to plead hi a cause, but 
without permitting him to speak a word, the queen 
commanded him to give up his sword, and then sent 
bim a prisoner to the tower. All was now in confu- 
sion. Ricaredo was rexed that his marriage was put 
o(F— Isabella was troubled, and her parents sighed to 
see their new-found happiness thus sullied. 

'* If my royal mistress would hear any council/* said 
the artful lady of the bed chamber, I would advise her to > 
put an end to all this distress and confusion, by sending I 
the Spanish girl and her parents off, again, to Spain. 
Isabella is a Catholic," she added, " and none of my ; 
persuasions have been alike to swerve her in the least , 
from her religion." ' 

" I esteem her for this the more," replied the queen. 
** It ii right she should not forget the faith of her fath- 
ers. Nor will I send her away, for her grace and beauty 
and goodness have endeared her to all of us. In two days 
she roaivies Ricaredo." 

The mother of Arnesto was ditconsolable. aShe saw ' 
no means to alleviate her son's destiny. He was lost 
to her for ever. For while Isabella lemained in the 
court, he would do something outrAgeous and anger the 
queen, and if she married Ricaredo, Arnesto would cither 
kiU himself or Ricaredo> or fall in combat with bim. 
She turned the subject every way in her head, and there 



ter such remedies, that with the help of God, Isabella 
was soon out of immediate danger. The countess was 
placed in confinement in order to undergo her trial. 
When asked her motives for the detestable crime, she 
replied she thought to do God a service to rid the 
earth of so rigid a Catholic as Isabella, and at the same 
time it would deliver her son from the presence of one 
who had caused him -such disgrace and trouble. 

The news of this sorrowful event was carried to Rica- 
redo, who almost lost his senses with grief and rage. 
He flew to her immediately, but was not able to see her 
for some days. At that time, Isabella was pronounced 
out of danger, but the poisonous effects of the venom 
had deprived her of her eyebrows, eyelashes, and all her 
glo'isy hair; her soft and brilliant complexion had also 
departed, giving place to a rough, dark, and spotted 
skin. In short, she became so completely changed, 
that from being a miracle of beauty, she was now deci- 
dedly ugly. This, however, made no change in the af- 
fections of her betrothed. He conjured the queen to 
permit her to be removed to his house, where be and 
his parents might watch over her. 

*' Isabella has lost her beauty," he said, " but is not 
the less dear to me. I loved her for her goodness, which 
will ever remain." 

" You say true, Ricaredo," replied the queen. " A 
jewel loses not its value although imbedded in rough 
stones and earth. Take her there, Ricaredo— -and be- 



seemed no way to save her son except in the removal lieve me, I sincerely regret I cannot deliver this gem to 
of the cause of all this disturbance. Could Isabella he ' you as bright and unharmed as when I received her. 
sent from London, her son might recover; this would ! If, in revenge, you find any alleviation of your suffering, 
not be. Therq was one other method, and the mother I promise you the perpetrator of this base crime shall 
of Arnesto determined to commit one of the most atro-'! be severely punished.' 
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cious, as well as the most da!«tardly crimes which could 
ever enter tho heart of a woman— a woman, too, of 
rank, educated with care and tenderncs9.-~jSA« resolved 
to poison Isabella, When a woman once determines 
to enter the court of crime, she never lingers upon the 
threshold. That very evening she mixed a subtle poi- ' 
son in a glass of jelly— carried it to Isabella, pressing , 
her with warmth and kindness to take it as a strength- 1 
ener in her present weak and sorrowful state. The ' 
guileless girl took the gloss with many thanks, and to 
oblige her, ate a little. The countess left the room, and , 
•oon after, the throat of Isabella began to swell, her lips 
turned black, her eyes dim, her voice hoarse, and her 
breast became oppressed; in fact, she exhibited all, 
signs of having taken some powerful venom. The la- 
dies who were present immediately ran to the queen, 
certifying it their opinion tho jelly given by Arnesto'b 
mother, had produced these effectH. The quocn was 



In the generous breast of Ricaredo, this feeling had 
no place, and he conjured tho queen to pardon the 
countess. The disgrace into which she had plunged 
herself, was reparation enough, he thought, for her sin. 
Isabella was carried by her parents and Ricaredo to the 
house of Clotaldo; loaded, at her departure by tho queen, 
with new raiment and jewels, as a small testimony 
of the love she bore her, and pity for her suffering state. 

CHAPTER TI. 

Two months passed over, and Isabella remained the 
same. At the end of that time, she became stronger, 
the skin came off in patches, and Ricaredo hoped she 
would once more recover her delicate complexion. A 
change, however, had come over the minds of Clotaldo 
and his wife. They regretted they had ever consented 
to the union of their son with one who seemed born to 
bring trouble upon all who loved her. They also repent- 



easily convinced of this, and returned with thern to the i ed having broken faith with the Scotch lady and her 
hapless Isabella, who was almost expiring. The royal ;! friends, and finding Isabella gave no signs of recovery, 
physicians were hastily sent for, and in the meantime the they determined to do their utmost to break the match 
queen gave her unicorn powder, and other rare medi- . and marry Ricaredo to Clistena, the Scotch girl. Judg- 
cinea which princes always keep nenr them as antidotes , ing Ricaredo by other young men, they supposed the 
to poison. The physicians arrived, and requested the beauty of Isabella had attached him to her, and now 



queen to inquire of the countess what kind of poison she 
had given. Overcome with terror and remorse, she con- 
fessed her crime, and acquainted them with the name 
of the poiaon, which enabled the physicians to adminis- 



that she had lost this charm, they imagined her ugli- 
ness and her long illness, had abated the fervor of hit 
love. Clistena, in loveliness, was equalled by none 
bat Isabella, and now that she was no longer beavtifol. 
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they were sure she would rival the Spanish girl in Ri-, were jealous Catholics, and even she agreed to 



caredo's heart. 

In a few weeks Clistena arrived at the bouse of CIo- 
taldo, accompanied by a larjje train of servants and 
friends, and radiant wiih youth and beauty. The heart 
of Ricaredo sank wiihin him when he saw Clistena ar- 
rive. He knew, at once, the machinations of his pa- 
rents, and feared a separation from Isabella. Most of 
aU, he dreaded the eflfect of her arrival upon Isabella, i 
in whose weak state the shock might bo fatal. He in- 
stantly flew to her room, and found her still in bed, her 
parents sitting by her. 

" Isabella ! beloved of my soul !" he said, earnestly, 
*' listen to me, dearest. My )>areDts, led no doubt, by ! 
a mistaken wish for my welfare, have invited here that ' 
Scotch girl to whom I was once affianced. She is here ; 
and they think by her beauty to efface thy image frqm 
my heart. It is too strongly stamped there, Isabella. 
Not the impression of thy charms, for my love was 
never of that sensual kind which worships a lovely ex- 
terior. No, Isabella ! I loved thee for thy many vir- 
taes^thy gentleness— thy goodness. Wert thou ten 
times more ugly than this poison has left thee, I still 
should worship — adore thee. Give me then thy hand." 
Receiving the thin, trembling hand which was placed 
wondering and sorrowing in his, he pressed it, continu- 
ing—" by the Catholic faith taught me by my fathers, 
and enjoined by our Holy Pontiff, which faith I profess 
and sincerely believe .'—by that true God who hears and 
sees us now, I promise, oh Isabella, my beloved, never 
to wed any but thee, and lo take thee now for my spouse, 
and finish the ceremony when and where I mo.^t conve- 
niently can. Thou art my wife, now, Isabella, and death 
alone can part us." 

The parents of Isabella looked on in astonishment, 
while the unfortunate bride, too much affected to speak, 
covered Ricaredo's hand with kisses, and with tears 
and broken words, promised to be his. and to consider! 
him as her husband. Ricaredo sealed his faith with a 
kiss upon that discolored forehead, which he had never 
touched when it shone in its unsuUied whiteness. The 
parents of the bride, with tears and words of gratitude, ' 
pressed together the hands of the new married pair, ad- 1 
ding a fervid blessing for their future happiness. | 

Ricaredo could not endure the thoughts of a violent 
opposition to his parents, but had recourse to strata- 
gem. When they offered to send Isabella and her pa- 
rents to Spain, he advised them to go, and he would 
follow them as soon as he could, possibly. 

" Wait for me in Cadiz or Seville," he said, "and if 
I am not there before two years pass away, think me 
dead, for nothing else would keep me from you." 

** Isabella replied, " I will not only wait two years, 
Ricaredo, but my whole life, for I am thine, and shall 
only live in expectation of seeing thee." 

According to his plan, Ricaredo informed his parents 
he could not in conscience break hiatroth with Isabella, 
until he had obtained the Pope's absolution of his vows. 
With much difficulty Ricaredo gained permission to 
depart. This plea of religious scruples at last had 
their weight with his and Clistena^s friends, who I 



main at his house until he returned. That day Clotaldo 
repaired to the palace to obtain the queen's permissioii 
for the departure of Isabella for Spain, for the purpose 
of trying the effect of her native air. At the same time, 
her majesty gave him ten thousand escudos of gold for 
her favorite, and told him she bad punished her wicked 
enemy by depriving her of her place at the palace, and 
forbidding her to appear before her, while Count Amesto, 
for his intemperate conduct, was sentenced to two years 
banishment from England. To make her voyage as 
pleasant as possible, the queen sent for the captain of 
a Flemish bark, about to sail for Spain, to whose care 
she confided Isabella and her parents, charging him to 
see they possessed every accommodation possible. The 
next day the Spanish strangers called to take their leave 
of the queen, and to thank her for all her gracious kind- 
ness to their daughter. She dismissed them with gold 
and jewels, and other indications of her good will— ex- 
pressing her sorrow at the departure of Isabella, in 
which she was joined by the coaruladies, who now 
I feared no rival in the altered beauty. 

That evening, the unfortunate Isabella was taken on 
board of the ship with her parenu. Clotaldo and all 
his family really loved the gentle girl, and shed many 
tears at her departure. Clistena almost repented the 
selfish step she had taken in proposing to send her 
away, and to make every reparation in her power, loaded 
the party with comforts for their voyage, with embraoet 
and kisses, and many charges to write often. Ricaredo, 
fearful of betraying his feelings, and thus leading his 
parenu to discover his duplicity, had left the city on 
pretense of joining a hunting-party, and was thus spared 
the pain of seeing his beloved depart. The Flemish 
bark set sail with a fair wind, and soon was out of 
sight of that soil where they had been so loved and so 
"U"re^- E. B. s. 

To be continued. 



Origiaal. 

SCRflES FROM A NEW PLAT, ENTITLED 

MARIAN. 

BY HBNRT F. BARRIIVGTOH. 

Ellen, Come, Marian, this sunset is most fair- 
Come, let us wander in the garden walks, 
And end our converse there. 

Marian, (Withovi,) I come, dear girl. 

(Enter Mariam. 

El. , Of what was our discourse ? 

Mar. . Of those odd things, 

Whom fickle maids, they say, do sigh for, try for. 
Yet when secured, do grievously abuse. 
Of husbands, spoke we. 

^^' Ves : and, Marian, 

Believe me, there's no jesting in my thought, 
When I do tell thee I would never love. 
For Where's the end of loving ? It were well. 
Indeed, to love, were love to be returned 
With love and constancy ; bat never yet 
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Saw I the man I'd trust beyond my tight, 
Nor long within it. 

Mar, Ah, fair man-hater ! 

I'll fkledge a penny now, thy little heart 
Doth knock against thy conscience, that cries ' shame,' 
At such a story. If thou never yet 
Hast seen the man to trust beyond thy sight, 
Ne'er have I »een the woman, who did rail 
At man, who did not man devoutly love, 
Or stood not on the border of love's sea, 
OVijoyed to leap at slightest beckoning. 
Of which art thou ? 
EL Of neither, pesterer. 

Mar. Well, let us end not here our argument. 
If thou would 'st pever love, what would'st thou do T 
Would'st never marry 7 

EU Would I marry? Yes: 

Be sure I'd marry ; but no jot of love 
Should urge me to the act. 'Twill be my care. 
When cringing lovers press their lying suits. 
To mark me well, who hath, to back his cause. 
The heaviest purse and proudest title too. 
These are a husband's chiefest attributes 
In my esteem. Be sure, some small account 
I'd take of person, carriage and of parts— 
That it might shame me not, when be should cry 
*' My lady !" But for love—ne'er have I seen 
The man I'd trust my heart with ! 

Mar. ^ Little worth 

Were such a heart, I weeud So thou dost deem 
All tales of holy and confiding love-— 

EL But phantasies ! 

Mar. And placid, sweet content — 

Offspring of fond affection — 

EL But a dream ! 

Why, what art gazing at so earnestly 7 
Is aught about me strange or wonderful 7 

Mar. I seek to read thy spirit in thy face. 
And find if in thy merriment alone 
Tby tongue doth wag thus idly, or if thought 
Be pictured in thy words. Ere this, dear Ellen, 
I have heard others of our sex complain 
Of man's deceit and treachery. Alas ! 
The wounded spirit blazons^ not its wo ; 
And those of womankind' who most bewail, 
Are ofk most cruel; in their very plaint, 
Themselves condemning. Wherefore dost thou droop ? 
I did not thee accuse. 

EL Cro on ! go on ! 

Mar. And dost thou dream, dear Ellen , thou-could'st 
win 
A lot of happiness in wedded life. 
With tby lone heart uncherished and unclasped, 
By the fond tendrils of confiding love 7 
Never, oh, never would'st thou grasp the prize ! 
Though treasures were around thee and were thine— 
Though thou did^st set thy foot in palaces— 
Though thousands came and parted at thy beck— 
And wishes, half conceived, were realized, 
Ere breathed in words— still would'st thou sit in gloom 
Amidst thy riehes, as the mountaitt peak— 



With dazzling mines and jewels hid within— 
And purest fountains bubbling from its breast, 
To scatter blessings on the plains beneath— 
Points in its desolation heavenwards, 
Snow capt for ever ! We were bom to love ; 
Man to love woman, and that weaker one. 
To lean for all of happiness, on man; 
Such love is half our being ! 

EL Wealth hath power 

To purchase joys— 

Mar, It cannot purchase aught 

To fill the void, where love abideth not. 
Gold hath been curse to woman. O, how oft, 
Have sire and hiother gazed upon the dross, 
Till it hath charmed their senses, and hath turned 
The genial stream of nature into ice ; 
And they have sold their children for its sake- 
Ay, there's no softer word befits to use ; 
Sold them to earthly misery! How oft 
Has the fond husband folded to his heart, 
: The wife his gold has puichased. And that wife- 
Doomed by a parent's hand, that should have been 
A shield about her, and a guide to good — 
With spirit broken, and with hope destroyed, 
How pines she mid the trappings of her state ; 
Or madly nurses the expanding germ. 
For holy purpose planted in her breast. 
Till it doth shoot in dark and hideous crime ! 
I tell a common story! 

EL Thou dost seem 

To know the tale by heart. 

Mar. I do— I do ; 

I've conned it well ; experience taught it me. 
Sit here and listen to me. Thou dost know, 
Twice have I wedded — though but once, I've lov'd. 
My former husband was my father's choice ; 
And for his gold was I betrothed to him. 
Mine was the spirit's desolation then, 
For could I love him not, though he was kind. 
Two years we dwelt together; then he left me. 
And died, abroad in France. I mourned him long, 
As one doth mourn a friend ; and when again , 
I stood before the altar, then were heart, 
' And hand, and all bestowed, and it wat> rapture 
To wear the chain of bondage ; for I loved. (tk€y rise. 
But night is hast'ning. See, the sun is down. 
Go in, dear Ellen ; I will come, ere long. 
I will but look a moment, down the lawn 
For my long truant hunband, and be with you. 



Mar. What is this 7 

The postmark's foreign — Gratz, Vienna, Hamburg — 
" To Mistress Branford." 

(Shriekt and lets the Utter faU. 
Ah ! it cannot be; 
Reflection tells me, that it cannot be 
From him ; but oh, the thought was agony I 
No — no ; kind Heaven hath not in store for me 
Despair so dread and terrible ! (Picke up the Utter. 

And yet — 
I have no friend abroad should write me thus— 
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*' To Mistress Branford" — There's a death-like chill 

Steals through xny frame, and I grow weak and faint ; 

And her^I gaze upon thiu folded scroll, 

In fear to open it. Ob, fool am I, 

To let conjecture bow my spirit thus! 

I'll sit and read it. 'Tis his hand — his hand ! 

Word— letter— line ! I know thega they are his, 

And they do sear mine eyeballs as with flame ! 

1*11 think no more— I'll not conjecture more— 

But I will know my fate, and read the letter ! 

There's date but three months back (Reads from the 

closing pari of ike letter.) ** This is from him, 
Who will soon clasp again his Marian— 
Branford — ^your own for ever." He'-s alive ! 
He will be here— to tear me from my home ! 
And he my husband ! All my brain is fire-^ 
Yet not a tear will start ! Oh, mercy — mercy ! 
Let it pot drive me into madness. Heaven ! 

• ••••• 

Elton. My Marian, I cannot bear this more ! 

Mar, {Starting up.) It is a dream — a strange and 
horrid dream ! 
There is no letter; and I have not lain 
And moaned and wept, till my poor biain hath ached, 
Almost to bursting! It is all a dream ! 
Speak, Elton — husband ; say, 'tis all a dream ! 

Elion* My Marian ! 

Mar. Trhat tone — that tearful tone ! 

That sad, wan look ; and dimmed and tearful eye ! 
Ob ! evermore at mention of that name, 
In by-gone days of hallowed happiness, 
Thine eye hath kindled with a brighter ray — 
A gladsome smile hath mantled on thy cheek— 
And the dear word soft stole upon my ear, 
Like thrilling note of gentle melody ! 
And now thou had*st as well said *' misery !" 
That tone — that altered tone ! 

Elton. Ob, weep no more ! 

With strong resolve oppose o'erwhelming wo ; 
For we have need of calmness. Marian, 
I've read the letter. 

Mar, And I'm not thy wife! 

Such is thy thought ! Thou hast no need of words-— 
Thine eye, cheek, action, all proclaim it so! 
No more— no more thy wife ! 

Elton. My Marian, 

A blessed thought has come — a thought from Heaven ! 
Whence is this letter ? Why so long preserved 
Unbroken silence, if yet Branford live 7 
It is — it is a forgery ! 

Mar. (Grasping at the letter.) Oh, hope ! 
No, no— it is the fiat of our doom. 
It was his hand, if ever hand has writ, 
Did trace these characters of death to love. 
To happiness, to life ! 

Elton. And our poor child— 

Mar, Ay, our poor child ; that pure, bright inno- 
cent. 
I see her now, ef« have departed yet, 
The sunny days of childhood, when her smile 
Should be the echo of unclouded joy — 



I see her, sad and lonely, her young heart, 

Chilled by the careless jeers of thoughtless nates, 

Already taught, in life's unclouded dawn. 

The cold world's stern injustice. Now she blooms 

In ripened womanhood ! She Will be fair. 

Most fair— with spirit plumed for lofty flight ; 

For do her mild blue eye and open brow, 

Give glorious protnise to a mother's hope ! 

But, oh ! more dread will be the blight of shame. 

When with the pointed finger, and the look 

Of curious piry, shall the whisper run: 

" See where she goes, whose mother w^ no wife !" 

Oh, Heaven, the pang of this ! 

Elton, It shall not be. 

Weep not for her, my Marian ; no blight 
Shall wilt her guileless nature. Not for me, 
Nor for our child be mourner ; 'tis for thee. 
The bitter tear should fall ; it is for thee 
My lip will quiver, and my choking voice, 
Almost deny its office ! The foul tongue 
Of slander will aseail thee— and thy name^— 
Thy spotless name be sullied by the tale. 
Of busy falsehood. They will say of thee, 
That thou hast Uved in sin ! 'Twill weigh thee down, 
To earth, my Marian. 

Mar, Of what to me. 

Is all the world, that it should have a voice 
To bid me sigh ? I never loved it yet, 
Nor feared it ever. It hath passed me by, 
With its oft change of sunshine and of storm. 
And I have gazed as one with naught at stake. 
Doth from afar behold the wav'ring fight. 
It cannot wound me now ! The look of scorn 
Will have no dagger, and contempt, in vain. 
May hold her poisoned chalice to my lips, 
So thou, dear Elton, to my soul more dear. 
Than earth's best treasures, dost approve me yet, 
And he accuse not, there ! 

Elton. My wife— my wife ! 

Mar. Thy wife — oh, music ! music ! Would my soul 
Might part from earth, while thrills my raptured aeue, 
At that loved, hallowed name ! I am thy wife ! 
Say yet again, " my wife !" 

Elton. Oh, Heaven ! — my wife ! (He sits. 

Mar. Would death might mark me for his victini 
now! 
Now, while my head is pillowed on thy breast ; 
That breast, so long its sweetest resting-place ! 
Now, while thine arm doth clasp me, and I feel 
The beating of thy heart ; era yet hath come 
The pang of parting ! 

Elton, Part — we cannot part ! 

Mar. (Starting up,) No— no! We stood betide 
the altar's foot-^ 
The holy priest was there— and as we took 
The vow upon our lips, there came no voice 
To tear us sunder ! Who shall break the 
That should not braak for ever ? I am 
I am thy wife ! 

Elton. Thou art<— thou shalt be mine i 
Beyond the waters there ara happy thoras, 
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Where none can come between us and oar love ; 
And days of joy shall dawn upon us yet. 
Come — ^lel us fly together .' 

Mar, Tempt me not : 

Oh, tempt me not ! The love I bear to thee, 
Is all surpassing— but thou know'st 'twere sin 
To longer bold companionship with thee. 
Better to part, and love to perish now, 
Than thou should'st scorn or pity me ! 

Elton. My love 

Can know no ceasing. Think, my Marian, 
How dread the pain of parting. And our child- 
Say, which shall yield her, should'st thou leave me now 7 
Come with our child, and fly ! 

Mar. (Struggling with herself.) Oh, Elton ! 

Elton. Come ! 

The waters wait us, and the sweeping breeze, 
Will bear us onward to some distant shore. 
Where life shall glide unruffled to its end. 
The hours are speeding — Come ! 

Mar. Away— away— 

And leave me, Elton ! Love, o'ermastering love — 
The heart's strong yearning, wrestle fearfully, 
With the decrees of Heaven ! With thee is sin ; 
Without thee, death to joy. Oh, leave me — ^leave me ! 
GOf ere the sin be on me ! 

Elton. Thou shalt fly! 

Nor laws divine nor human— 

Mar, Leave me^-go ! 

Nay, speak not, for my heart is iron now. 
And Heaven be blessed for the strength it gives ! 
Farewell, farewell, dear Elton ! [ BRANroRD enters. 

Elton. Then, farewell I 
Now doubly dear, that thou hast proved thyself 
All pure and stainless. I will urge no more. 
One look— one kiss — my wife ! 

Mar. My husband ! 

C They rush together-^BKAiiFORJ> comes between.) 

Bradford. Back ! 

She is my wife. 



Could we but have the heart of the wicked laid 
open before us ; could we but see how it is torn and 
wrung by the evil passions that harbor within it; could 
we but mark how, even in the strongest and most deter- 
mined breast ; when bent upon evil purposes or enga- 
ged in wicked acts, fear and apprehension go hand in 
hand with every deed of evil, while repentance, remorse, 
and punishment follow more slowly, though not less 
slowly, in the distance; what an instinctive, what am 
awful lesson it would be, and how fearfully we should 
shrink back from the commission of the ^rt^ crime, as ' 
from the brink of a precipice, which once overleapt, 
dashes down over a thousand pointed rocks, even into 
the gulf of hell itself! — James^ Robber. 



Thsrs is such an inherent injustice and self-interest 
la the passions, that it is dangerous to follow them and 
they are most to be distrusted, even when they appear 
to be most reasonable. 
28 



Original. 
MATRIMONY AND LETTER-WRITING. 

BY MRS. L. H. SIOOURNET. 

A MA.N of the world, and a close observer, once said : 
" When a lady is married, she seems in haste to dismiss 
whatever had rendered her attractive. If she had 
spent ever so much time in learning music, she shuts 
up her piano. If she excelled in painting, she throws 
aside her pencil. If she had fine manners, she forgets 
them. She forsakes society. She puts an end to her 
early friendships. She has no time to write a letter. 
Ten to one, she grows careless in her dress, and scarce- 
ly reserves even neatness, to comfort her husband. I 
am myself too sincere an admirer of the sex, to lend a 
hand in the demolition of all that makes them beauti- 
ful." 

Thus far, the observing gentleman. Now, is his opi- 
nion truth or satire 7 Doubtless, a mixture of both. 
Still, a moiety of the censure, may be resolved into 
praise. That new cares, and new affections, clustering 
around a home, should turn the heart from lighter pur- 
suits, and extrinsic pleasuies, is natural if not unavoid- 
able. 

But, this point must be guarded. Nothing, tliat is 
really valuable, ought to escape. The attractions which 
first won the love of a husband, should be preserved, 
were it only for that tender remembrance. 

Friendships ought not to be neglected. Correspon 
deuces need not be renounced. Why should our sex, 
by carelessness, or lassitude throw reproach on a state, 
for which Heaven has formed them 7 

Do I hear some young matron exclaim, ** How can I 
write letters 7 It is impossible that I should find time 
to copy them. Besides, I never considered myself an 
adept in the rules of lettei>writing." 

" Time to copy letters ?" Who would think of such 
a thing 7 A copied letter is like a transplanted wild- 
flower, or a caged bird. Let the writers of formal 
treatises copy them as often as they will — let poets dip 
and re-dip their poems, in the fountain of their brain, 
as deep as Achilles was plunged by his mother — but 
leave that one little ** folio of four pages," free from 
the " wimples and crisping-pins" of criticism. Shut 
out, if you will, every star in your literary firmament, 
that Nature and Simplicity have enkindled, and tole- 
rate nothing there, but right fashionable drawing-room 
lamps, yet leave, I pray you, one single arrow-sliCy 
through which the eye of honest feeling may look un- 
blamed, and let that be the letter which friend writeth 
to friend. 

"Rules for letter-writing !" What rules can it 
possibly require f We learn to talk without rules — and 
what is letter-writing bat a talk upon paper 7 It seems 
one of the natnral vocations of our sex, for it comet 
within the province of the heart. Tt has been some- 
where said, that with women, the heart is the citadel mA 
all beside, the suburbs; but that with men, the heart it 
only an ouiworh, whose welfare does not materially af- 
fect the principal /or<r«ff. According to the anatomy 
of Fontenelle, the weaker sex have one fabric more, in 
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the heart, and one leu in the brain, than the other sex. 
Possibly, he might have excelled in dissections of the 
heart— >from the circumstance, that he was believed by 
his contemporaries to have none of his own. 

" Rules for letter-toriHng !" Set up the note-book be- 
fore your piano or harpsichord — but insult not thei¥lolian 
harp with the spectre of a gamut — and leave ihe rebecic 
x« as free as the dancer's heel. The especial excellence of 
the epistolary art, is, that as ** face answereth to face in i 
water," so it causes heart to answer to heart. Let the am- 1 
bitious author wrestle as he is able, with the visions of 
frowning readers thatbesethis dreams, or shrink beneath , 
the mace of criticism, suspended over him, like the | 
sword of Damocles— but permit us women, now and i 
then, to escape to some quiet nook, and hold sweet con- 
verse with a distant friend. Amid the many tavern- . 
meals,, which the mind is constrained to make— allow 
it now and then, one solitary repast, upon the simple, 
sugared viands that it loved in childhood. Pouring out 
the thoughts, in the epistolary style, has such power to 
confer pleasure, to kindle sympathy, to comfort afflic- 
tion, to counsel inexperience, and to strengthen piety,— 
that is to be regretted when ladies make the cares of \ 
matrimony an excnse, for neglecting or laying it aside. 



Origingl. 
THE LOVER'S REPROACH. 

BT R. SHBLTON MACKXMZIB, LL. D. 

'* Nay, if she love ne not, I care not for her. 
Shall I look pale because the maiden bloomi ? 
Or iigh because she smiles, and smiles oaotbers? 
Not 1, by Heaven ! I hold my peace too dear 
To let It, like the plume upon her cap, 
Shake at each that her caprice ahall dictate."— 

scott's antiquary. 

Think eyes are very bright, 

Thy ebeek is very fair, 
Thy brow like ivory, white. 

And like night, thy raven hair. 
But oh, my false, false tongue, 

And thy yet falser heart, 
With many a pang my souT has wrung f 

lanthe, here we part. 
Thus to the winds of heaven I fling, 
All love for such a fair, false thing. 

I break the spell : — be free ! 

As the wild bird in the air. 
As the billows of theaea, 

The lion in his lair. 
This heart, although its hope be gone, 

It cannot quite forget ; 
For Memory sadly lingers on 

Where its treasures once were set: 
And, 'spite the peril, 'spite the pain, 
lanthe, it mu$t love again ! 

Bright is the Summer sky. 

With its gorgeous isles of cloud ; 

But the storm bursU from on high. 
And the thunder peals aloud : 



Because of that strife to-day. 

Shall we doubt of to-morrow's shine ? 

If Falsehood dulls the hope to clay, 
Is the spirit less divine ? 

And, because of thy heart's and lip's untruth. 

Must / lose my faith in Love and Youth T 

I think of all thou wert 

When 1 saw thee, smiling, first— 
When, like a sunbreak, on my heart 

Thy daxEling beauty burst— 
Thy sinless smiles, thy words of worth, 

Thine eyes, like star-gleams, bright. 
The lustre which they scattered forth— - 

A very shower of light. 
The spells— now impotent and lost— 
By which my soul was passion-tost. 

If thou had'st died — but no f 

It is a gleam of bliss, 
To think, amid my bitter wo, 

I do not mourn for this ! 
Perhaps I might have home to see 

Thy beauties fade away— 
As leaf by leaf falls from the tree 

In the Autumn's golden day — ' 
And as they faded, one by one. 
Prove how my love could still live on. 

Oil, ever more must be 

A gulf between us twain ' 
Far let me flv, nor ever see 

Those fatal charms again. 
For if, against thy heart's deceit, 

My cautious soul were set, 
. Truth's seeming in thy glance so sweet 

Might tempt me to forget- 
Though fainly would I curb the will 
Which, 'spite the pa«t, might love thee still. 

Had'st thou but held thy faith. 

Whispered, with hearted will, 
By lips which swore to love to death. 

Mine own thou wouid'st be, still. 
But nov — to lean on suck a reed, 

For succor and for stav— 
Ha!— 'tis her own white hand indeed, 

Which beckons me away ! 
All, all are mine— heart, smile and kiss 7 
'Tis so, dear love, by this — and this ! 

Liverpool, June ^Oth, 1838. 



HOW TO WEEP. 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine is the 
^handkerchief ; and indeed, in our common tragedies 
we should not know very often that the persons are in 
distress by any thing they say, if they did not from time 
to time apply their handkerchiefs to their eyea. — Ad' 
\dison. 
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arcbei a^nd floors. Tbe principal fltory contains tix 
roomioftwenty-twoliyihirty-ibreo feel, one (oomthin;>- 
three by foriy-eeven feet, [we roomt thirteen bytwanty- 
two feet, two balla (an bj Torty-EverMt. and one hail 
oftventy-twnby thirty-three feet, which tatlet it at the 
principal entraiKe, and contaim the iiair-cttea: and 
the rotunda, which ii thirty three-feel in diameter. 

The <econd ai»d third s[orie> each contain nine rt>onn 
of twenty-two by thirty-three (eet, a hall of twenty-two 
by Ibirty-three feet, and two halll of ten by forlyfiw 
feet, and tbe rotunda of ihiny-ihree feet diameter. 
The principal and lecand iloriei, includiag tha floor* 
and arehej, occupy twenty-two feet each in beigbt) 
tha attic itory ii fourteen feet in the clear. The whole 
height of lb* building, above the tide-walk, at tha 
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WeBt front, is about sixty-five feet; the declivity of 
the g^roand Eastward, increases the height of the! 
East side to about seventy-four feet. We are not aware ; 
that any appropriation of the rooms has been made, as ' 
regards the different public ofiices ; it is probable, how ! 
ever, that the large room, and two of those twenty>two by | 
thirty-three, will be required by the comptroller, for the 
business connected with his office ; two will be required 
by the secretary ; the attorney-general, the treasurer, 
surveyor-general, the adjutant-general, register in chan- ' 
eery, and the clerk of the supreme court, will each re- 
quire one; leaving four for future exigencies of the 
state. The interior will be furnished in a plain style, ; 
in all rcspecu suited to the purpose of public offices. 
The rotunda has an estrade or gallery extending! 
round it at the second and third story floors, which 
is supported by eight stone columns in each story, and 
inclosed by iron railings, to afford the necessary com- 
municaiions between the halU which centre at that 
point. I 
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GERTRUDE VON DER WART. 

BT THS LATB MRS. REMANS. 

The Baron Von der Wart, Recused, though it ti believed un- , 
juitly, as an accomplice in the ssiiassination of the Emperor , 
Albert, was bound alive on the wheel, and attended by his} 
wife Gertrude, throughout his last agonising moments, with j 
the most heroic fidelity. Her own suflerinps, and those of her 
unfortanate husband, are most afiectionatoly described in a ; 
letter which she afterwards addressed to a female friend, and \ 
which was published, some years ago, at Haarlem, in a book I 
entitled " Gertrude Von der Wart, or Fidelity unto Death 

Hkr hands were clasp*d, her dark eyes rai.«ed, 

The breeze threw back her hair; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed, 

All that she loved was there. 
The night was round hor clear and cold, 

The holy hoaven above : 
lis pale stars watching to behold 

The night of earthly love. 

"And bid me not depart,'' she cried, 

" My Rudolph ! say not so ! 
This is no time to quit thy side, 

Peace, peace ! I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 

When death is on thy brow ? 
The world ! — what means it 1 — mine t* here — 

I will not leave thee now ! 

" I have been with thee in thine hour 

Of glory and of bliss, 
Doubt not its memory's living power 

To strengthen me through this ! 
And thou, mine honor'd love and true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on ! 
We have the blessed Heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon be won." 

And were not these high words to flow 

From woman's breaking heart ?— 
Through all that night of bitterent woe 

She bore her lofty part ; 



But oh ! with such a freezing eye, 
Wiih such a curdling cheek — 

Love, love ! of mortal agony 
Thou^ only thon, shouldst speak ! 

The winds rose high— but with them .rose 

Her voice, that he might hear ;— 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose 

To happy bosoms near ; 
While she sat striving witb despair 

Beside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in prayer 

Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps from his brow 

With her pale hand and soft, 
WhoAO touch, upon the lute cord low, 

Had stilled his heart so oft. 
She spread her mantle o'er his breast, 

She bathed his lips with dew, 
And on his cheek such kisses pressed 

As Joy and Hope ne'er knew. 

Oh I lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 

Enduring to the last! 
She had her meed— one smile in Death— 

And his worn spirit pass'd. 
While even as o'er a martyr's grave, 

She knelt on that sad spot. 
And weeping bless*d the God who gave 

Strength to forsake it not ! 



OUR SAXON FATHERS. 

The Saxons came into England about the middle of 
the fifth century. Th«y were pagans ; they were a wild 
and war-like people ; brave, rejoicing in sea-etorms, and 
beautiful in person, with blue eyes, and long flowing 
hair. Their warriors wore their shields suspended 
from their necks by chains. Their horsenten were arm* 
ed with iron sledge-hammers. Their priests rode upon 
mares, and carried into the battle field an image of the 
god Irminsula; in figure like an armed man ; his helmet 
crested with a cock ; in his right-hand a banner embla- 
zoned with a red rose ; a bear carved upon his breast ; 
and hanging from his shoulders, a shield on which was 
a lion in a field of flowers. 

WISDOM AND EXPERIENCE. 

" When I was a young man," says John Wesley, " I 
was sure of every thing ; but in a few years, finding my- 
self mistaken in a thousand instances, I became Bot 
half so sure of most things as before." A proceM 
something like this operates upon every rational being • 
and hence it is, that as a man grows older be becomes 
less violent and dogmatical in politics, and every thing 
else ; not that he is less ardently attached to the caose 
of truth, but because he has discovered that he has 
often mistaken falsehood for troth, and because he has 
learned to be more moderate in his expectations c»f un- 
attainable perfection than he was in the enthosiasm of 
youth. 



ESSAV— SPRING. 
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Original. 
ESSAY— SPRING. 

BIT CHI£F JUSTICE M£LLEN. 

Spring always presents iuclf to my eye and my 
heart m the moi^t delightful season of the year. It is 
the season of hope and joy : of smiles and promise : of 
opening beauty, and the melody of the groves. It at 
once reminds us of the spring of life and its thousands 
of those sensations which no language can adequately 
describe. I do not mean the Spring as poets describe 



eyes and our hearts, and refuse so to do. It is certainly 
true that a portion of mankind are continually indulg- 
ing in melancholy forebodings, and searching the beau- 
tiful map of human life to find something wrong, and, if 
nothing worse, to discover some stains which depre- 
ciate Its value. In fact, there are some who can nerer 
be happy f unless they have some trouble or other on 
which to brood. Such thankless and inconsistent crea- 
tures are a pestilence in society, and should be avoided. 
They are clouds, intercepting the cheering light of 
Heaven. Whatiamore sweet than the flowers of Spring? 
and yet they seem not to be necessary in the produc- 



it, which is generally in too vivid colors, but as it is in tion and preservation of the seed; but, if they are, it is 
fact, when it has fairly commenced its reign of sun- 
shine and showers and breezes. At this period, if the 
heart does not dance to the joy of gladness, or, at least, 
awake from its accustomed repose, and join in the gene- 
ral congratulation, something must be wrong : some 
feeling must have a home there which ought to be ban- 
ished, or some passion have too much influence, in no 
respect in harmony with the benign operations of Provi- 
dence. I have no very favorable opinion of that man 



t not necessary that they should display luch rich variety 
I of colors and wonderful fragrance. They seem to have 
I been prepared by nature^ as we express it, merely to 
diffuse their perfume and charm the eye aqd multiply 
I our sources of enjoyment. What mercy and benevo- 
lence are here displayed ! Again, how balmy is the 
' constantly changing to rebder it more pure and 



air 



healthy ;— useful in sustaining the clouds that send down 
upon us showers of blessing, and, in its motions, waft- 



or that woman who can look around on the wide-extend- \ ing the sweets ascending from the fields, and the bios- 



ed arrangements of our Heavenly Father, displaying so 
many benevolent provisions for the comfort and happi- 
ness of all living beings, without manifesting gktititude 
and cheerfulness. It is true that we live in a world 
where there is much misery, and where crimes abound. 
These we have abundant reason to lament; but the 
great Diopenser of blessings has not, by any of His 
laws, caused these moral deformities in the world. 
For my part, I am disposed to speak in kind and re- 
spectful language of the world we live in, to aid in les- 
sening it« evils and multiplying its comforts. The vio- 
lation of known duty tarnished the loveliness of Eden, 
and blighted the hopes and happiness of its unthankful 
inhabitants. But this is the way we slight our mercies 
and destroy our own peace of mind. In this random 
manner thousands are employed in the midst of gloomy 
thoughts and unsatisfied desires, in trying to make im- 
provements in the arrangements and management of 
this world ;— making changes here and trying experi- 
ments there, and rendering things worse everywhere. 
I wish people would learn wisdom— enjoy their bles- 
sings, and be thankful, instead of wearing solemn faces, 
and indulging theroi^elves, the year round, in complaints 
and self mortification, upon the presumption that their 
Heavenly Father can never be pleased with seeing them 



soma of the garden, in all possible directions, aod thus 
regaling the senses. Why these provisions, except to 
gladden bur hearts, and teach them to diffuse pleasure 
and sweetness all around them. Again, if we look to 
the carpet of green which, in the vernal season, is spread 
over the face of the earth, we may well be thankful 
thai so soft a color is every where displayed, so accep- 
table to the human eye. What a funeral gloom would 
have surrounded us, had the grass of the fields been 
black instead of green. Again, what music is sweeter 
than that which is furnished ua by the songsters of the 
Spring ! and how welcome is it, after a long Winter 
of storms and the contest of the elements. Is this the 
language of birds, in which they communicate their 
ideas to each other? Do they make this variety of 
sound to express their wants, or their fears, or their 
joys, or their sorrows 7 Or do they pour forth their 
notes in the joy of their hearts, and thus teach us to be 
as happy as they are ? They have no discords in their 
songs— none of your German excentricities in their 
strains. Their music comes from their hearts and 
reaches ours. They welcome the early dawn with their 
invitations to us to leave our pillows and join in joyful 
thanksgiving for the new-born day. Spring is the youth 
of the year — its employment is to prepare the way for 



boar the blame. 

" God never made his work for mam to mend " — 
ButX am not going to turn preacher; I would merely 
ask all to look around them and see how many delight- 
ful feelings Spring awakens ; what pictures it draws for 
us to see and admire ; to notice the wonderful macht- 
nory of Nature, employed in carrying on her peaceful 
and benevolent labors for our substantial good, and, at 
the same time, for our delight. Every thing is so pre- 
pared as to administer to our pleasure as well as profit. 
1 his we may enjoy if we please, or we may close our 



unless in tears. and sackcloth. If o.ur world is not a the approaching Summer and its busy scenes and ma- 
good one, man has made it otherwise, and man should |, turing influences. Both conduct us to the rich ban- 
quet of Autumn, and the sober repose of Winter. Let 
us all imitate the arrangement of the seasons, and make 
each of the successive oeriods of life preparatoiy to 



that which immediately succeeds, so that the close may 
be peace. 
Portland, MaiAe. 



One of the amusemenu of idleness is reading without 
the fatigue of close attention, and the world, therefore, 
swarms with writers whose wish is not to be studied, 
but to be read.— JbA»»o». 
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Original. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 
NUMBER I. 

Methinks I hear it uttered — it msy be with a pee- 
vifth accent — as Boniu one of the many fair readers of 
TihxM mag^axioe, turns over the leaves of the present num- 
ber, and her eye falls on the title of this essay ; — ** No 
thanks to Mr. Snowden for enlisting his services { Here, ' 
in' bis very first efforts, does he betray his lack of inven- 
0on ; an4 intrudes upon us a prosing array of time-worn 
apothe^^ms, stale advice, and propositions and conclu> 
fions, as ancient as one's great grandmother ! Enough 

Stop ! sweet lady ! Though that lip be parted with 
disdain, and ^hat finger be already beneath the corner of 
the leaf to turn it over, pause, I pray you, until the ac- 
cused has an opportunity to plead his ci^ubc. Let me 
give an account of myself. 

Au essay on female education, at the present day, is 
pot so easy a task as may be imagined. There are not 
ol4i established landmarks to direct the essayist on his 
dubious path j for all landmarks are broken up. It in 
not to sail on a smooth and pleasant stream, where 
buoys declare the windings of the current, and from 
every dangerous headland, the light-house sends its 
warning gleam to the eye of the watchful mariner; but 
there are furipns rapids and foaming whirlpools and 
jutting promontories, without buoy or light-house to 
guard and guide, ^n essay on female education is a 
work to arm for, cap-fl-pie. It ca)ls for combat— for 
valor — prodigious valor! Not that bodily prowess, 
which whflom the gallant knight was prone to exercise 
for his ladye's charms ^nd his ladye's favor ; but that 
better part of valor-— discretion. There are mighty con- 
tending parties to be overcome or conciliated. There 
are the New Lights — clamorous for equal rights, high 
prerogative, and an erasure of " to obey " from the mar- 
riage covenant; the Old Lights — willing to alxide by 
the past, and make' what has been, the rule of what is 
and i«hall be ; and the Moderates — who occupy all in- 
termediate grades of opinion between these two ex-i 
iremes. Who shall say that the battle is to be won ' 
without strife 7 il 

To abandon our simile ; this great miestion is now , 
seriously agitating the community; *' VVhat istheap-j 
propriate sphere of woman's action 7" This affects the !; 
very groundwork of all discussion upon female educa- 1| 
tlon; for, since means must ever be meted to definite | 
•nds, to produce any valpable results, until it be satis-', 
luotorily ascertained wh^t education is to effect; all in- 1! 
stroctton beyond a certain point, must be vague, uncer-*' 
tain, and to a degree, useless. Expense sheds but a 
misty gleam upon our renearche* to attain this truth. 
It thus far illumines our path. It assures us, that 
wherever civilization if most advanced, there woman is 
most i^onored and elevated; but whether honor to| 
woman wa» {the harbinger or the consequent of civili- 1 
;^tion, is a pr.Qbleni yet to be solved. When man* 



was first aroused from the moral and intellectual obli- 
vion of the dark ages, at the first dawning of the new 
and blessed light, we find him booted and spurred, with 
lunce in rest, and sword on thigh, valuing his knight- 
hood as nothing, save in so much as it signalized 
him to be the champion of woman, who^e glove be 
proudly wore in his glittering casque, insteadiTof the 
flaunting plume, and at whose shrine he paict^n almost 
idolatrous worship. As the light became more and 
more diffused, so woman more and more emerged from 
the degradation to which she had been subjected. 

A demand is now made for a further advance, if it be 
worthy of the name. A jealousy is exhibited of man's 
assumption and appropriation to himself, of the conduct 
of the machinery of society. Woman demands full 
participation in all political action, and an admission, 
that whatever incapacity she may have heretofore ex- 
hibited for such action, is attributable to defective edu- 
catioif. 

Agreeably to our premises tbot the sphere of woman's 
action must first be ascertained before any available dis- 
cussion can be maintained upon her education, we shall 
proceed calmly and seriously to a consideration of the 
merits of this question. We have been eager for some 
time — ever since the publication of Miss Martincau's 
first work ; which was at once assumed as their text- 
book, by tho advocates ofwombn*s full political exis- 
tence — to say a few words on this subject to our coun- 
trywomen, should a fit instrument of communication 
ofler. That instrument is offered now, in the shape of 
this magazine — devoted to ibo instruction and amuse- 
ment, or in one word, the cause of woman ; and with a 
deep, nye, a glowing sense of the great and glorious 
and solemn duties of woman; with the conviction press- 
ing upon us that she hns been misunderstood, and un- 
appreciated, and therefore mis-educated ; but equally, 
paiufnlly sensible that theru ure self-styled reformers 
abroad, who, under cover of redressing her wrongs, 
would teach her to war with her own nature, and would 
blind her eyes to the perception of the highest objects 
of her existence, so far as they have to do with earth— ^ 
we petition for a hearing from woman herself. 

It was too long a practice, oven after the recognitioa 
of woman's capacity to bo something more than the 
slave of man's pleasures and will, to treat every claim 
for further privileges, set up by herself or her advocates, 
with contempt and ridicule. It is related that the 
women of one of the small republics of Italy, some few 
centuries ago, indignant at their political nonentity, and 
clamorous for a declaration of rights that should pro- 
nounce it to be " self evident that all men and women 
are created free and equal," assembled with one accord, 
and having organized themselves and set forth their 
grievances, proceeded in a body to the Chambers, where 
their husbands, fathers and brothers were deliberatiBg 
upon the public w«al, and demanded to sit and eoimsel 
and vote with them. This demonstration of rebeliioo 
against the fiat of custom, pablic opinion, and the law, 
was at first treated with laughter and alight ; but when 
the *' liege lords " of creation in general, and their ribs 
in particular, foqnd that public and domeetic peace waa 
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broken up ; that all wan anarchy and confusion ; that 
their houses were neglected ; their children's faces and 
hands were unwashed, and their victuals uncooked, they 
gathered together in undisguised alarm, and sat with 
closed doors to consider of the matter. Many propo- 
sitions were made to effect a restomtion of the former 
quiet, but none seemed tenable. To wage war against 
their own wives and daughter* and sisters, had been to 
leap out of the frying-pan into the fire ; and the blood- 
less warfare of aigoment had already been valorously 
waged, without enforcing a surrender. What was to be 
done T While the silence of pprplexi|j^nd dismay 
reigned throughout the assembly, a sage, gg^'ve c6uncil- 
lor made a su^postton, the purport of which, did not 
then transpire, but which was received with loud accla- 
mations, and was straightway acted upon. All things 
being ready, the doors were thrown open^ the women 
were called in, and a declaration was made that if ihe 
casket then and there delivered to them, with the key 
thereof, shonkl be returned in a stated period, unopehed 
and undisturbed, the laws should be reno\'ated, and the 
women admitted to a full participation in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. The women received this con- 
cession with gladness, and having formally subscribed 
to the cenditionsy bore awsy the casket in. triumph. A 
respoftsible commHteo*''was appointed to maintain a 
carefiil ilkatch over this seal of their disenthralroent, an^ 
its fdr1>idden contents. Placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the midst of the committee, it was regarded ever 
and anon with cuiious and scrutinizing glances. At 
length oMe good dame found courage to breathe in a 
whisper to ber nearest neighbor, " What can be in- 
side .'"—and the whisper went round the circle. Grow- 
ing bolder, a second exclaimed in bated breath, " I wish 
Iknewvfhax. was inftide!"-— and the wish went round 
the circle. Then the key #as examined by one, and 



the floor of Congress as the champion of woman— -and 
serious argument alone is befitting and available. 

Miis MartineaU, in her " Society in America," has 
devoted one chapter to the especial consideration of 
" tlie political non-existence of women ;" and as she bai 
set forth the moat of the arguments pro and con, we 
will quote a portion of the chapter, as a kind of text to 
our disquisition. > She says : 

j " The question has been asked from time to time, in 
' more countries than one, how obedience to the laws can 
i be required of women, when no woman has, either actu- 
I ally or virtually given any assent to any laW. No plau- 
sible answer has, as far as I can discover, been offered ; 
for the good reason, that no plausible answer can be de- 
vised. The roost principled democratic writers on gov- 
ernment, have, on this subject, sunk into fallacies as 
disgraceful as any advocate of despotism has adduced. 
Jefferson, in America, and James Mill, at home, tub- 
side for the occasion, to the level of the atithor of the 
Emperor of Russia's Catechism for the young Poles." 

" Jefferson says, * Were our Stat(9 a pure democracy in 
which all the inhabitants should meet together to trans- 
act all their business, there would yet be excluded from 
their deliberations'—infants — slaves*— women, who, to 
prevent depravation of morals and ambiguity of issue, 
could not ntix promiscuously in the public meetings of 



men. 
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" As if there could be no means of conducting public 
affairs but by promiscuous meetings ! As if there would 
be more danger in promiscuous meetings for political 
business, than In such meetings for worship, for oratory, 
for music, for dramatic entertainments — ^for any of the 
thousand transactions of civilized life ! The plea is not 
worth another word." 

** Mill says, with regard to representation, in Iris es- 
say on Government, * One thing is pretty clear ; that all 



another, and another; and finally by the whole cirole. '; those mdividoals whose interests are involved in thosef 



" I wonder if it will fit !" was the third ejaculation — and 
the wonder went round the circle. ** Pve a good mind 
to just turn the lock 1" said one— and meeting no re- 
monstrance from the words or looks of her coifipianions, 
the lock was turned. Thus much was accomplished, 
and all drew a long breath ! 

Curiosity soon became intensely excited. It was but ! 
to lift the lid and take one little look ! one rose on tip 
toe, and another rose on tiptoe, and all rose on tiptoe, 
and stole noiselessly forward, until all were closely as- 
sembled about the mysterious charge. But there was 
an irresistible impulse in each one to obtain the first 
look ; and the advancement of a single hand was the 
signal for a general grasp. The casket was seized by 
all at once, and snatched this way and back again, and 
the cover being wrested from its hinges in the mele^, 
lo! a bird sprung forth, and soared aloft to the skies. 
Alas, alas ! It was irrecoverable, and thus woman lost 
by her indomitable curiosity, an opportunity to break 
her chains. 

Though this anecdote is related as a veritable matter 
of history, we shall throw it asido as a malicious inven- 
tion for slander's sake. Ridicule is no longer a becom- 
iaf waapoB. A great statoiiMui bos girded himself on 



of other individuals, may be strock off withoOt incon- 
venience. In this light women may be regarded, the 
imprest of almost all of whom i^ involved either in that 
of their fathers or that of their husbands.' " 

" The word ' almost,' in Mr. Mill's second sentence, 
rescues women from the exclusion he proposes. As 
long as there are women who have neither husbands 
nor fathers, his proposition remains an absurdity." 

" Some who desire that there should be an equality 
of property between men and women, oppose represen- 
tation, on the ground that political duties would be in^ 
compatible with the other duties which women have Ur 
discharge. The reply to this, is, that women are the 
best judges here. God has given time and power for 
the discharge of all duties ; and if Ho had net, it would 
be for women to decide which they would take, and 
j which they would leave." 

" I cannot enter upon the commonest order of plea* 
of all — those whick relate to the virtual influence of 
woman ; her swaying the judgment and will of man 
through the heart, and so forth. One might as well try 
to dissect the morning miat." 

" The troth is, that while there is much said about the 
sphefB of woman,- two widely different notions are eft' 
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tfettained of what is meant by the phrase. The nar. 
row, and the ruliog party the more convenient notion, 
is that sphere appointed by men, and boanded by their 
ideas of propriety ; a notion from which any and every 
woman may fairly dissent. The broad and true con- 
ception, is of the sphere appointed by God, and boand- 
ed by the powers which he has bestowed." 

** That woman has power to represent her own inte- 
rests, no one can deny till she has been tried." — Socie- 
ty in Americo'-'VoL i. chap. in. tec. vii. 

The sphere appointed by God, and bounded by the 
powers which he has bestowed, is indeed the proper 
sphere of woman. What are those powers ? What is 
that appointed sphere T 

It will not be maintained by any, we presume, that 
woman possesses the physical ability to cope with man. 
Anatomy places the evidence on this point, on the firm 
basis of demonstration ; rendering all argument supe- 
rogatory. The structure of her frame is distinguished 
by a delicacy of organisation, which incapacitates her 
from attaining, even by means of the severest exercise, 
the strength and power of endurance of man's hardier 
nature. Since Nature, in her wonderful handiwork has 
indulged in no vain discriminations, the inevitable con- 
clusion is, then, that nature has set a limit to woman's 
physical action, within the limit of that of man; and 
that when she is compelled to partake with man of his 
sterner labors, violence is done to her nature ; and the 
" sphere " of her duties is wilfully or thoughtlessly in- 
fringed. Since Miss Marti neau preserves a profound 
silence upon this point, and does not clamor for the 
equal rights of women, to exercise the various occupa- 
tions which sustain the human race ; to wield the sledge- 
hammer of the blacksmith, direct the plough, load ves- 
sels, furl sails, blow glass, dig canals, blast rocks, cast 
iron, or aught else of the kind, we may take for granted 
her acquiescence in our proposition ; and we have pro- 
ceeded thus far. It is determined, nemine coiUradi- , 
een^tf, that there are some duties which do not come, I 
within the "sphere of woman." This class includes,; 
the most of those occupations by which society is sup- 
ported. There remain that class which calls for men- , 
tal rather than bodily prowess, in which political action 
is to be ranked, and that which has been deemed] 
woman's peculiar province — the arrangement of home | 
and its attributes. 

We have said that Nature indulges in no capricious [ 
discriminations ; so is she consistent in her analogies ; 
and we should be in nothing illogical, did we assume , 
and support the ground, that, as man is possessed of 
physical energies superior to those of woman, the action 
of his mind will ever be distinguished by superior, 
strength and boldness. But we are willing to abandon • 
even this tenable ground for positions yet more impreg- ■ 
nable. ' 

There can be no assumption more fallacious, than | 
the application to man of the expression of the poet — 
** Jnst as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." The i 
sentiment, that the human race are the creatures of 
edneation, was embodied in this concise parable, at a 
period, and that a bo very distant one in the lapse of 



years, when mental philosophy was sadly in the dark, 
and the mind was believed by the great majori^, to be 
the virgin sheet on which outward influences were to 
inscribe the intellectual power and the character of the 
man. But so soon as the manifestations of the mind 
were properly examined and investigated, the convic- 
tion was readily impressed that experience sustains the 
analogies of nature ; that the varieties of man's mental, 
are co-extensive with the varieties of his physical stnic- 
ture ; and that as the bodily developements and energies 
are in no two of the same extent and vigor, so the men- 
tal developeiH^ts in one and another are more or less 
extended, and stronger or weaker. In pursuing the 
glorious march of discovery thus entered upon, it was 
perceived that this diversity was not conGned to indi- 
vidual cases, but embraced whole classes and nations. 
The fur-clad Laplander of the frozen North, drags out 
a degraded existence, with mental powers as stinted as 
is the growth of his puny body, and sensibilities, torpid 
as his gelid streams. In the well-developed, powerful 
and active habitant of those happier climes, where hoary 
Winter and smiling Summer '* alieinate rale the year," 
do we find the mind in its god-like majesty ; )iaasion 
subdued by gentle sentiment, and reason dominant over 
all; bold, impetuous, and wide-reaching in ihe Eng- 
lishman and his outshoots ; calm, deep and majestic in 
its flow in the phlegmatic German ; and divided into 
two streams in the bosom of the Frenchman ; the one, a 
light cascade of gaity and wit ; leaping in sportivcness 
from rock to rock, curtained with spray, and dashing 
forth in pearly drops that glitter in the sunshine—the 
other, rolling in resistless currents between jagged 
rocks and overhanging trees, that enclose it round about, 
and oast a shade upon its still, yet deeper-rolling wa- 
ters, black and terrible as death i Yet farther South- 
ward, nearer to the sun's burning eye, is reason strong, 
but passion stronger ; and yet farther still, beneath the 
fiercest lustre of its scorching glance, is reason parched 
and passion homing ; and the tawny savage roams the 
wild, as untameable as the beasu that suck the hot 
blood of their prey, and roar in its tangled forest ! 

Let us now open the book of this experience, where 
it teaches us the peculiarities of the sexes. Miss Mar- 
tineau declares, that no one can deny woman's power to 
represent her own interests till she has been tried. 
This is true enough, in a literal sense. No one can 
deny that the rope he holds in his hands will suspend a 
certain weight ; but if reason teaches him that he can- 
not trust such a weight to such a rope, he is justified in 
refusing to make the attempt to suspend it. We cannot 
indeed deny woman's power to represent her own inte- 
resu without a trial; but we may draw safe conclu- 
sions what would be the result of the trial. We have 
said that education does not create the character; it 
can do no more than mould inherent faculties. It can- 
no( always accomplish this. It cannot curb intensity of 
passion, nor can it so guide striking intellectual peca- 
liariues in a beaten track, that they will not sometimes 
break away from ccmstraint and roam in unregolated 
freedom. Were the mind of woman similarly construct- 
ed with that of man, the latter could never have main- 
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Mined the paimrooaat authority which he has ex«roiBed 
to tho present moment. It has not been secured to him 
by the influence or exercise of physical superiority, but 
by the silent operation of nature. Had not woman a 
sphere of doty incompatible with political action, and a 
constitQtion of mind rendering the chicanery and tor^ 
moil of public life abhorrent to her, nothing could have 
repressed those energies of soul, that will soar to their 
appropriate lerel. Woman has not the vigor and depth 
of thought, the accuracy of analysis, and the fidelity of 
judgment which are characteristic of man ; and which 
seem to indicate his peculiar fitness to direct the helm 
of society. Is woman then, inferior to man-->« lower 
grade in creation f Oh, no ! no ! Let it not for a mo- 
ment be said or thought ! She hath, in an eminent de- 
gree, intenser affoctions, loftier sentiments, a deeper 
love of the pure and the gentle and the virtuous ; a 
keener appreciation of Virtue herself, and a closer in- 
tercourse with the source of the Pure and the Virtuous 
and the Good — ^the Maker of Man and of Woman ! Nor 
do theree xist in her character, the malignant and tu- 
multuous passions that jar harsh discord in the charac- 
ter of man. Miss Martineau has virtually said that it 
» only education which has set a mark of distinction 
between the minds of man and woman ; and sneers at 
the influence of woman*s enduring alTections and sur- 
paMing virtue. How sadly does she evince in this, that 
her mind is of masculine composition \ that she hatb 
not in herself those graces that are the glory of woman ! 
Were woman to be endued with the qualities of man — 
his grasp of reason, aye, and its fearful concomitant, his 
fire of passion, she would cease to be herself; the har- 
mony of society would be broken up ; and a social chaos, 
gloomy and frightful, would brood above its upheaved 
foundations I 

And wherefore this superior virtue— -this finer sensi- 
bility—this purity from debasing passion**tbis intensity 
of affection 7 For this— /(t?r this i — on which the ora- 
ola, Miss Martineau is silent as the grave— /Ao^ fooman^g 
loftiest duty u the instruction and guidance of her 
children I 

We comprehend much in this expression ; but must 
defer an exposition of its bounds and contents to the 
coming month. 
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ARTICLE. 



CLASSES OF MEN. 

There are four classes of men in the world: first, 
Chose whom every one would wish to talk to, and whom 
every body does talk of ;— these are that small minori- 
ty, that constitute the great. Secondly, those whom no 
one wishes to talk to, and whom no one does talk of; 
these are the vast majority, that constitute the little. 
The third class is made up of those whom every body 
talks of, but nobody talks to ;*-tbese constitute the 
knaves. And the fourth is composed of those whom 
every body talks to, but whom nobody talks of; and 
these constitute the fools. 



Vice we can learn of ourselves, but virtue and wis- 
dom require a tutor. 

29 
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MARY DERWENT. • 

A TALE OF THE XAKLT SETTLERS. 
BY MRS. AN.V 6. STEPHENS. 

" We are taught to look with pity and dread on the, 
insane, and when the mind takes a malignant or melan- 
choly character, perhaps there is no greater object of 
compassion than a person bereft of reasoning faculties, 
yet subject still to the torment which caused his mis- 
fortune. But with me madness took a strange and 
pleasant form. It was but the loss of reason and acute- 
ness of feeling, while the fancy was left unbridled to 
revel at will among the high and beautiful things of its 
own wild creation. The realities which had tortured 
me to madness, entirely departed from my memory : I 
turned again to the soft fancies and pleasant feelings of 
childhood, mingled with dreams of such fantastic and 
wild lovelinesA, that the year of my mental bereavement 
seemed rather spent in some higher and happier world, 
than in tbo confines of my own domain. Almost every 
day I took to myself some new form. Sometimes I fan- 
cied myself a nightingale, cradling my nest in the 
boughs of an acacia that grew beneath my window. 
When such phantasies held possession of my shattered 
mind, I would fold my arms on my bosom, and strains of 
the richest and most thrilling melody would steal from 
my lips, hour after hour, such as would have exhausted 
the heart of any sane being. When a wandering bird 
came fluttering about the casement, J would chirp and 
let my notes fall to a soft liquid flow in imitation of his, 
that I might win the companionship of a creature which 
I believed to be of like attributes with myself. Even 
now I con remember bow my heart swelled and how Iny 
voice quivered with disappointment, when the bird 
looked shily about and fliAtered away to some distant 
tree, startled and yet half allured by my effort to detain 
him. At such times I would hush my voice to a low^ 
mournful strain, and weep and sing with a child-like 
sorrow, till Varnham came and persuaded me away to 
rest-^uch rest, sweet and quiet, as I had never known 
since my infancy. 

" Another time I would dream myself a seraph up 
among the clouds, floating away with wavy and plea-* 
sant motion through the sky, and waiting with tranquilli- 
ty for the evening to come, that I might wander among 
the planets and bathe my wings in the moonlights There 
was one large, bright star which shone night after night 
with a clear gem-like brilliancy through the leaves of 
my acacia. The moment it appeared, I plumed my 
fancied wings, and shot away through its dassling walle 
to a world of such happiness as my perfect mind had 
never imagined. I peopled the world with shapes of 
srial beauty— with such pure spiritual creatures as haunt 
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the brain of the poet, till he turns away from earth and 
dwells for ever with the children of his own mind. With 
these I found companionship, and in my wild concep- 
tion grew ethereal and lovely in form and mind, even 
as they were. Nightly I went to my ideal world, and 
we sported together— my sinter spirite and I — in groves 
where the trees were transparent and water-liko in their 
clearness— every trunk a column of clouded agate 
spreading out to a canopy of thick leaves — each leaf a 
broad emerald, which struck againpi its fellow wiih a 
soft bell-like chime, making the air melodious as with a 
thousand fairy harps set in motion by the breeze. We 
wandered together, to and fro beneath the emerald 
shade, where columns of heavenly sculpture shut their 
snowy shafts up from among the trees, and where tem- 
ples, pillared with jasper and domed with fluted pearl 
and burning opal stone, stood in cloudH of soft light, 
which curled upwaid forever, with a continued silvery 
smoke emitted from their own exhaustles? censors. Or 
we would soar upward and away, shaking the rosy light 
from our wings as we flew, now up high in the mellow | 
atmosphere, and again just skimming the earth; or, j 
perchance, we might stop to rest on the crystal basin 
of a fountain, where our forms were flung back with a | 
thousand rainbow beauties, as we hovered among the 
thick vines which drooped to the margin, heavy with 
emerald leaves and with clusters of blood<red rubies 
and purple amethysts, each gem shedding a light from 
its own burning core upon the pelucid water, that spar- 
kled and laughed in their basin, and then flowed away 
in soft liquid murmurs toward the groves we had left 
behind. The laws which regulate earth were unknown 
sn this world of my wild creation. There was neither 
son, nor moon, nor stars, to shed down their light. But 
an atmosphere as soft and bland as the perfume of a 
bed of water-lilies, when they unfold their pearly hearts 
to the evening breeze, received a rainbow light from the 
glowing trees, and the delicate flowers that burst to 
blossom every where, around the leaping cascades, 
among the transparent rock sand high up on the distant 
mountains that bounded the sight with I heir faint gold 
and billowy purple. Oh ! how happy I fancied myself 
in this ideal region ! How I loved to interlace my 
wings with the bright beings I have but faintly described, 
and while we nestled together among the vines, or lay I 
on the odorous flowers, to whisper to them of the things | 
I had seen on earth, of the sorrows which had crushed 
my heart, and of the tears I had shed : I fancied that 
tbey gathered around me with expressions of wonder 
at the name of sorrow, like innocent children when the 
cold drear grave and the unfathomable mysteries o( 
eternity are first opened to their young minds. They — 
the sweet seraphs of my imagination — could not under- 
stand how affection for any thing might be wrong, their 
very being was love, and they could comprehend nothing 
of sin, nothing which was not as spiritual and as holy 
as themselves. 

" I can never describe the cold, hopeless struggle of 
my heart to retain this last and brightest of all the de- 
lusions which haunted my insane moments, when my 
intellect began to resume its functions. It seemed as if 



some cruel spirit were gradually tightening the bonds 
of earth about m^, and were ruthlessly dragging me 
back to the real, while my spirit clung with intense 
longing to its own wild ideal. It wa* a sad, sad night 
to me when that star arose in the sky, and sent its pure 
beams down to the bosom - of my acacia, and when I 
felt that the clear orb would henceforth be to me but a 
star. That the high realm which I had located an its 
difltant bosom, was but the dream of a diseased fancy, 
which would return no more with its beautiful and vivid 
faith, which had no power to reason or doubt. But we 
can force the phantasies no more than afiections of the 
mind. My disease left me, and then the passions and 
aspirations of my old nature' started up in my heart, 
one after another, like marble statues over which a thick 
drapery had been flung for a season. And there in the 
midst, more firmly established than ever, his image re- 
mained—his name, bis being and the sad history of my 
own sinfulness had for one whole year been to me but 
as an indefinite and painful dream. But sorrow and 
sin and insanity itself had failed to uproot the love 
which bad led to so much misery. Can I be blamed 
that I prayed for insanity again, when in my madness 
there were none but innocent thoughts to hatut my bo- 
som? 

" Varnham had %vatched mo for one year, as a mother 
over a wayward child ; but a few days before my mind 
began to resume its vigor, the illness of a near relative 
forced him from his guardianship. In my wildest mo- 
ments I had always been gentle and submissive, but I 
was told that he left me with much reluctance to the 
care of my own maid, and the housekeeper. Both lov- 
ed me, and he knew that with them I bhoold be eafe. 
When I began to question my attendants of what had 
passed during my confinement, they appeared surprised 
with the quietness and regularity of my speech, but 
were ready to convince themselves that it was only one 
of the fitful appearances of sanity which had often de- 
ceived them during my illness. They, however, an- 
swered me frankly, and with the respect which Varn- 
ham bad ever enjoined upon them, even when he suppo- 
sed that I could neither understand nor resent indig- 
nity. 

" They told me, that on the night of my ailival at 
Ashton they were all summoned from their beds by a 
violent ringing of the library bell, and that when tbey 
entered my husband was holding me forcibly in hisarmsp 
though he was so deadly pale, and trembled so violently, 
that the eflbrt seemed too much for his strength. At 
first they dared not attempt to arrest him ; there was 
something so terrible in my shrieks and wikl efforts to 
free myself that they were appalled. It was not till I 
had exhausted my strength, and lay breathless and 
faintly struggling on his bosom, that they ventured to 
approach. I must have been a fearful sight, as they 
described me, with the white foam welling to my lips— 
my face flushed — my eyes vivid with fever, and my hands 
clenched wildly in the long hair which fell over my hus- 
band's arms and bosom, matted with the jewels which I 
had worn at Murray's wedding. At every fresh effort I 
made to extricate myself some of these gems broke 
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loose and flashed to the floor, to be trampled beneath the 
feet of my servants ; for every thing was unheeded in 
the p4nic which my sadden phrenzy had created. 

'"Oh, it was an awful scene!' exclaimed the old 
housekeeper, breaking off in her description, and remo- 
ving the glasses from her tearful eyes as she spoke. * I 
was frightened when I looked at you, but when my mas- 
ter lifted his face, and the light lay full upon it, my heart 
swelled and I began to cry like a child. There was 
something In his look-~-I cannot tell what it was, some- 1 
thing that made me hold my breath with awe, and yet 
sent the tears to my eyes. I forgot you when I looked 
at him. We curried you away to this chamber, and 
when we laid you on the bed you laughed and sung in a 
wild, shrill voice, that made the blood grow cold in my 
I have never heard a sound so painful and thril- 



as marble. He made a movement as If to go away; 
but just then you raised your arms, and winding them 
about his neck said : ' Nay, Vambamf yoa will not 
leave me to die here. Let us go to our own old home. 
I will be very quiet and will not try to live^-only pro- 
mise me this : bury me beneath the balcony, and let 
that lone white-rose tree blossom over me for ever and 
I cannot exactly tell why, but they will not let 



ever. 



veins. 



me be laid beside my mother, so my spirit shall rest 
among those pure flowers in patient bondage, till all 
shall say that it is purified and stainless enough to go 
and dwell with her. Kiss me once more, and say that 
you will go.' My master could but feebly resist th» 
effort with which ki« face was drawn to yours ; but 
when your lips met his, he began to tremble again, and 
strove to unwind your arms from hi« neck ; but you laid 
your head on his bosom, and that low, sad melody again 
broke from your lips, and your arms still wound more 
clingingly about him, at every effort to undo their clasp. 
He looked down upon the face which would not be re- 
moved from its rest ; his bosom heaved, he wound his arras 
convulsively about your form for a moment, then forced 
you back to the pillow and fell upon his knees by the 
bedside. His face was buried in the counterpane, but 
the sound of his half stifled sobs grew audiblo through- 
out the room, and the bed shook beneath the violent 
trefnbling of his form. I beckoned the maid, and we 
stole from his presence, for it seemed wrong to stand 
by and gaze upon such grief. 

" When we returned, you wore silent, and apparently 

asleep. He was sitting by the bed, and his eyes were 

j fixed on your face with the same mournful, forgiving 

look with which I have seen him regard you a thousand 

times since. He spoke in his usual gentle way, 



ling as your cries were that night. For many hours , 
you raved about some terrible deed which was to be ! 
done, and wildly begged that there might be no murder. 
Then you would start up and extend your arms in a 
pleading, earnest way to my master, and would entreat 
him, with wild and touching eloquence, to let you die— - 
to imprison yon in some cold, drear place where you 
would never sin again ; but to commit no bloodshed. I 
knew that all this was but the effect of a brain fever- 
that there could bo no meaning in your words. Yet I 
thought that my master should have striven to tranquil- 
ite you more than he did. Had he promised all you 
required, it might have had a soothing influence: for 
yon were strangely anxious that he should give a 
pledge that he would seek no vengeance on some person 
who was not named. Yet, though you would at mo- 
ments plead for mercy and protection with a piteous 
helplessnesa that roust have won the heart of an enemy 
to compassion, he stood over you unchanged in that 
look of stem, immoveable agony, which had struck me 
so forcibly in the library. He scarcely seemed to com- 
prehend the wild pathos of your words, but his composure | 
was stem and painful to look upon. At last you ap 
peered to become more quiet, but still kept your eyes \ the bed, and with gentle violence forced you back to 
fixed pleadingly on his face, and a wild, sweet strain j the pillows again. Then he waved his hand for us to 
breathed from your lips, with a rise and fall so sad and \ draw back, and spoke to you in a solemn and impres- 
plaintive, that it seemed as if half your voice must have 1 9iv« voice ; but the last words only reached me. They 



I and told us to tread lightly that we might not disturb 
; you. It was many hours before you awoke. My mas- 
ter was concealed by the drapery ; you started up with 
a wild cry, and asked if he had gone to do murder. Ho 
caught you in his arms as you were about to spring from 



dissolved to tears, and a broken heart, was flowing 
away in its own low melody. While the music yet lin- 
gered about your lips, you began to talk of your mother, 
of a stone church where she had first taught you to 
pray— ^f a coffin and a large white-rose tree, that grew 
beneath a window, which you had loved because 



were, ' I have promised, solemnly promised, Caroline— 
now try to comprehend me and be at rest.' Your fever 
raged many days after that, and you were constantly 
delirious, but never violent, and that frightful dread of 
some impending evil seemed to have left you entirely. 
Your disease at length abated, and the bloom gradually 



her dear hand had planted it, and then you besought ' returned to your cheeks, but every new mark of conva- 
that some one would bring some of those roses — white lescence, but seemed to deepen the melancholy which 
and pure they were, you said — that they might be laid , had settled on my master. He was restless, and some* 



open your heart to take the stain away, and then none 
need be ashamed to weep when you died, and, perhaps, 
then they might bury you by your mother. It was 
enough to break one's heart to hear you plead in that 
sad, earnest way, and I saw, through the tears which 



times almost irritable when we pointed out proofs of re- 
turning health and reason. But when day after day 
passed by, and your mind still continued its child-like 
gentleness and its fanciful wanderings, when you would 
smile upon him so sweetly, and talk of the beautiful 



almost blinded me, that my master was losing his self- | things you had seen, of strange worlds and flowers and 
command. The veins began to swell on his forehead, J birds, with an enthusiasm which combined the wildnesa 
and a tremulous motion became visible about his mouth. \\ of insanity with the gentle simplicity of childhood, he 
which had till then remained as firm and almost as white |l seemed to love you more fondly than ever. He would 
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tit and talk to you of these vweet theme*, and liiten to 
your Btoging which never seemed so full of the heart as 
then, and encourage all your childish wishes with the 
indulgence of an anxious parent. When I saw you 
hoth so contented and so constantly together, I thought 
of those times when we had so much company at Ash- 
ton, of the hours which my good master would spend 
alone in the library, when every body else was so gay. 
And as I compared your soft voice and submissive man- 
ners with the imperious and lofty air of those times, 
it did not seem so stranp^e that my master should con- 
tent himself with the mental alienation which never 
took a more lovely form than was displayed in your- 
self. 

" When the physicians decided that your mind would 
never regain its former strength, but that it would ever 
remain wandering and gentle and full of beautiful ima- 
ges as the fever had left it, still, my master became almost 
cheerful. He would allow no restraint to be placed 
upon you, and gave orders that you should be attended 
with all the respect and deference that had ever been 
rendered to your station. He never seemed more happy 
than while wandering with you about the gardens and 
in the park, and yet there were times when he would 
sit and gaze on your face as you slept, with a sad, re- 
gretful look, that betrayed how truly he must have sor- 
rowed over your misfortune. There was a yearning 
tenderness in his eyes at such times, more touching far 
than tears. I could see that he struggled against these 
feelings, as if there had been something to be ashamed of 
in them, but they would return again.* " 

*' a1i this and much mure my good housekeeper said 
in answer to the questions which I put to her, as my 
reason began to connect the present with the past. She 
did not hesitate to inform me of any thing that I might 
wish to know, for she had no belief in my power to un- 
derstand and connect her narrative. I had often ques- 
tioned her before, and invariably forgot her answers as 
they fell from her lips ; but every word of this was 
graven on my memory, and if I have not repeated her 
exact language, the spirit and detail of her information 
is preserved. 

" I pondered on all that had been told to me, and I 
felt how bitter must be the news of my returning rea- 
son to the man who had forgiven the sins of my. real 
chararter, because it had been so painfully lost in a 
visionary one, which disarmed resentment only from its 
very helplessness. I understood all Varnham's gene- 
rosity, all his extraordinary forbearance, but I felt that 
it was impossible for me ever to see him again. My 
plan, for the future, was soon formed. I resolved to 
leave England for ever. My heart sickened when I 
thought of mingling in society, of meeting with people 
who might talk to me of things which would rend my 
heart continually with recollections of the past. The 
love which had been my ruin, still held possession of 
■ly heart with a strength which would not be conquered. 
Could I go forth then into the world? or could I live in 
my own house where every thing was associated with 
the memory of that love, where every bush and flower 
would breathe a reproach to the heart which still wor- 



I shipped on when worship was double guilt and double 
shame. No, 1 resolved to leave all, to break every tie 
which bound me to civilited man, and to fling myself 
into a new state of existence. I thought, and still think, 
that it was the only way by which I could secure any 
portion of tranquillity to my husband. It would paia 
him to believe that I had died by my own hands, but 
much more terrible would it have been had he returned 
to the mindless being who had become so utterly help- 
less, so completely the object of bis compassion that she 
had wound herself around his heart with a thousand 
links more tender than those of equal love ; and have 
found in her place the woman who had wronged him, 
fully conscious of her fault, shrinking beneath her degra- 
dation, and yet without -the humility and penitence 
which should have followed his generous forbearance. 
There was too much of the pride of my old nature left. 
I could not have lived in the same house with the man 
I had so injured. 

" The Gordon property was unentailed, with the ex- 
ception of one small estate, which went with the title* 
Immediately on coming in possession of the estates, I 
had made a will, bequeathing tlie whole vast property 
to my husband. He knew nothing of this, but the 
will was consigned to the hands of trustees, and I was 
certain thai it would be legally acted upon. In raising 
i the sum which I had devoted to Murray, my agent had 
' sold stocks to more than quadruble the amount; the 
' money had been paid to me, but in the excitement of 
I my feeling*, I had neglected to place it with my banker, 
and had left it in my private escritoire, at our town 
house, where was also deposited the most valuable por- 
tion of my jewels. I had no arrangements to make 
which could in any way reveal the course I had detei^ 
itiined to pursue. 

" There was one subject which I had not yet ventured 
to mention. My cheek burned, and my heart bett 
quick, when I at last brought myself to inquire about 
Murruy. He was living a secluded life at a small cot- 
tage near Richmond. It was all I cared to loam. 

" The second night after the conversation with my 
housekeeper, I stole softly to the room of a sleeping 
housemaid, and dressed myself in a suit of caat-off cloth- 
ing which was not likely to be missed, and then with a 
few guineas which I had found in my desk, I went cau- 
tiously out, and left my house for ever. About a mile 
from there ran a stream, of small magnitude, but 
remarkable for its depth in many places. On the brink 
of this stream I left a portion of the garments I had 
worn, and then departed on foot for the nearest poet 
town, where I procured a passage to London. I found 
my bouse closed, but entered it with a private key, and 
took from my escritoire the money and jewels which bad 
been left there more than a year before. 

" The third evening after leaving Ashtan, I stood ia 
front of a beautiful cottage, out from the thickly 
inhabited portion of Richmond. A light broke aoftly 
through the wreathing foliage which draped the wia- 
dows of a lower room, and I could distinguish the shadow 
of a man walking to and fro within. I knew that it 
was Murray, apd that I should see }n%m once more that 
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sight, yet my heart beat slow and regularly, without a 
throb to warn me of the deep feeling which still lived 
there in its undying strength. I had no hope, and en- 
tire hopelessness is rest. I inquired for the houskeepcr, 
and told her that I had been informed that she wished 
lo hire a housemaid, and that I Was without a place, 
and had come all the way from the city to secure one 
with her. I knew that she could not find it in her heart 
to send me back to London late at night and alone. I 
was invited to sUy till morning. 

** When the kind housekeeper was asleep, I stole 
from her room and sought the apartment where I had 
seen the light. It was a small room, partly fitted up as 
a study, and partly as a parlor. Books and musical in- 
stranaents lay scattered about ; a few cabinet pictures 
hung upon the walls, and a portrait of Murray looked 
down upon me from over the roantlepiece as I entered. 
A lamp was still burning, and an open work-box seemed 
to have been pushed from its station on the table, di- 
rectly beneath it, to make room for a small book of 
closely-fiUed manuscript which lay open, as if it bad 
just been written in. A pen lay by, and the ink was 
yet damp on the unfinished page. Even across the 
room I knew the handwriting ; the impulse to read was 
unconquerable. I held my breath as I bent over the 
page, for the stillness around was like the hush of a 
tomb, and the characters seented to start up like living 
witnesses beneath my eye. Thus the page read. 

" ' They tell me she is mad— that her fine mind is 
broken, and her warm heart unstrung for ever. They 
say this, and comment and speculate upon causes in my 
presence as if I could not feel. I sit with apparent calm- 
ness and listen to things which would break a common 
heart. The soft smile of my wife is ever upon me, and 
the cheek of my boy will dimple beneath my glance if 
I but raise my eyes to his innocent face, and yet there 
are times when I eannoi look upon them. The image 
of that noble and ruined being is for ever starting up 
between me and them. I did not intend this when I 
took upon myself to regulate the destiny of a felloW be- 
ing—madness — no, no, I never thought of that ! I did 
not dream that my own heart— but why should I write 
this 7 Yet I cannot keep these feelings for ever pent 
up in my heart. It was terrible news when they told 
me that there was no hope ^that she could not recover; 
just then she must come, my wife, with her innocent and 
loving voice, to give me the good night kiss before she 
left me. Poor thing, she little dreamed of the melan- 
choly feelings which caused me to return her caress so 
coldly. I will try and seek rest, but not with them ; 
sometimes I wish that I might never see them again. 
I must be alone to>night !' 

"It was but the fulfilment of my own prophecy. I 
knew that he could not be happy ; that he never would 
be again ; never even tranquil till he believed me in my 
grave. My resolution was more firmly established. I 
would not live a continual cause of torment to him. I 
had no desire that he should be unhappy ; in my most 
wretched moments the feeling had never for a mom^t 
entered my heart. 

*' The rustle of silk caused me to start from where I 



was bending over the book. It was only the night wind 
sweeping through an open casement, and sending the 
curtain which had dropped over it, streaming out like 
a banner into the room. I stood upright, silent and 
breathless, for on a low couch, which the window-dra- 
pery had half concealed till now, lay Grenville Murray. 
The lamp shone full upon his face, and even from the 
distance I could mark the change which a year of men- 
tal agitation had made in it. I went softly to the couch 
and knelt down, and gazed upon him with a hushed and 
calm feeling like that which a mother might know while 
bending over the corpse of a beloved but wayward child. 
Twice the clock chimed the hour, and still I knelt by 
that couch and gazed on that pale, sleeping face, with 
a cold, hopeless sorrow that had no voice for lamenta- 
tion. A third time the clock beat. I bent forward and 
pressed my lips to his with a feeling as full of grief, yet 
as free from earthly passion as ever sprung from the 
heart of a human being. My lips were cold and tremu- 
lous, but he did not awake beneath the pressure, and 
I did not rei)eat it or look on him again, though I knew 
that we were parting for ever. I passed from the 
house slowly and with a solemn feeling of desolation, 
as onK might tread through a grave-yard alone and at 
midnight. 

" In the disguise which had served me so well, I 
sailed for America. I had no wish to mingle with my 
race, but took my way from New York, to the valley of 
the Mohawk, and sought the presence of Sir William 
Johnson. To him I revealed myself and as much of my 
history as was necessary to ensure his co-operation in 
my plan for the future. Under a solemn promise of se- 
crecy, which has never been broken, I entrusted my 
wealth to his agency and procured an escort to the tribe 
of Mohawk Indians, then located in his neighborhood. 
It was my determination to throw ofi* my old habits, to 
force all thoughts of what I had been from my heart, 
and to become one of them. 

" I was among the children of nature in the broad, 
deep forests of a new world. I had broken every tie 
which had bound me to my kind, and was free. For 
the first time in my life, I felt the force of liberty and 
the wild, sublime pleasure of an unshackled spirit. 
Every new thought which awoke my heart in that deep 
wilderness, was full of sublimity and wild poetic strength. 
There was something of stern, inborn greatness in the 
savage tribe which had adopted me — something pictu- 
resque in their raiment, and majestic in their wild, un* 
taught eloquence, that aroused all the new and stem 
properties of my nature, till my very being seemed 
changed. The wish to be loved and cherished forsook 
me for ever. New energies started to life, and I almost 
scorned my heart that it could ever have bowed to the 
weakness of affection. What was dominion over one 
heart compared to the knowledge that the wild, fierce 
spirits of a thousand savage beings were quelled by the 
very sound of my footsteps? not with a physical and 
cowardly fear, but with an awe which was of the spirit 
—a superstitious dread which was to them a religion. 
Without any effort of my own, I became a being of fear 
and wonder to the whole Mohawk nation. They looked 
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upon me as a spirit from the ^reat bantings-ground, sent ' 
to them by Maneto, endowed with beauty and super- i 
natural powers, which demanded all their rude wor^< 
•hip, and fixed me ftroong them as a deity. I encour- ! 
aged this belief, for a thirst for rule and ascendency 
was strong upon me. I became a despot and yet a 
benefactress in the exercise of my power and the dis- 
tribution of my wealth. Did one of those strong, sav- 
age creatures dare to offend me, I had but to lift my 
finger and he was stripped of his ornaments and scourged 
forth from his nation, a difigraced and abandoned 
alien, without home or people or friends. On the other 
hand, did they wish for trinkets, or beads, or powder 
for the rifles which I had presented to many of them, 
they had but to bend low to their " White Queen " as 
•he passed, to weave her lodge with flowers, and line it 
with rich furs ; to bring her a singing bird, or to carry 
her litter through the rough passes of the mountains, 
and a piece of smooth bark covered with signs which 
they knew nothing of, was seat to Sir William Johnson, 
and lo, their wants were supplied. 

" This was power, such as my changed heart panted 
for. I grew stem, selfish and despotic among these 
rude savages, but never cruel. Your people wrong me 
there ; no drop of blood has ever been shed by me or 
through my inatrumentality ; but my gold has bought 
many poor victims from the stake who falsely believe 
that my vindictive power had sent thtfm there ; my en- 
treaties have saved many a village from the flames, and 
many a hearth from desolation where my name is spo- 
ken as a word of fear. The chief of the Mohawks had 
mingled much with the whites, and had become some- 
what familiarized with their habiu. Independent of 
this superior knowledge, his mind was naturally too ma- 
jestic and penetrating to yield me the homage which was 
•o readily rendered by the more ignorant of his tribe. 
It were painful to dwell on this period of my life. Suf- 
fice it ; again I heard the pleadings of love from the 
rude, untutored lips of a savage chief. X, who had fled 
from the very name of affection as from a pestilence — 
who had given up country and home, and the semblance 
of existence that my heart might be at rest, was forced 
to listen to the pleadings of love from a savage, in the 
heart of an American wilderness. A being who had 
scarcely dreamed even of the rudiments of civilization, 
came with a lordly confidence and fierce brow, to woo 
me as his wife. My heart recoiled at the unnatural 
suggestion, but I had no scorn for the free firm Mohawk 
who made it. If his mode of wooing was rough and ' 
untaught, it was also eloquent, sincere and manly, and [ 
those were properties which my spirit had ever answer- ! 
ed to. No, I had nothing of scorn for the red warrior, 
but I rebuked him for his boldness, and threatened to 
forsake his tribe for ever, should he dare to renew the I 
subject. 

*' Three weeks after the Mohawk had declared his 
bold wishes, a hunting-party returned to the encamp- 
ment, bringing with them three prisoners, a white 
man, his wife and child. My heart ached when I heard 
of this, for I dared not, as usual, entreat the cliief for 



their release, nor even offer to purchase their freedom 
with gold. His disappointment had rendered him al- 
most morose, and I shuddered to think of the reward 
he might require for the liberation of his prisoners. I 
had full cause for apprehension. 

" 1 shudder even now, when I think of the horrible 
sensation which crept over me as the warriora went 
forth from the camp, file after file, painted and plomed 
with gorgeous feathers, each with his wai-club and toma- 
hawk, to pot three beings of my own blood and nation 
to a death of torture. I dared not plead for their re- 
lease in person, but sent to offer ranson, earnestly ap- 
pealing to the generosity of the Mohawk chief in my 
message. lie returned me no answer. I coald do 
nothing more, but as the hours crept by, my heart was 
very, very heavy ; it seemed as if the sin of blood were 
about to be heaped upon it. The night came on dark 
and gloomy as the grave. The whole tribe, even to the 
women and children, had gone into the forest, and I 
was alone in my lodge. There was something more 
appalling than I can describe in the dense gloom which 
had settled on the wilderness, in the whoop and fierce 
cries of the revelling savages, which surged up from the 
dark trees like the roar and rant of a herd of wild 
beasu wrangling over their prey. Not a sur was ia 
the sky, not a sound stirred abroad— nothing save the 
black night and the horrid din of thoso blood-thirsty 
savages met my senses. Suddenly, a sharp yell cut 
through the airlike the cry of a thousand famished hyenas 
and then a spire of flame darted up from the murky 
forest, and shot into the darkness with a clear, lurid 
brightness, like the flaming tongue of a dragon, quiver^ 
ing and afire with its own venom. Again thsit yell 
rang out-— again and again, till the very air seemed alive 
with savage tongues. I could bear no more ; my nerves 
had been too madly excited. I sprang forward with a 
cry almost as wild as theirs, and rushed into the forest. 
They were congregated there, in the light of that lurid 
fire, dancing and yelling like a troop of carousing de- 
mons ; their tomahawks and scalping-knives 6ashed 
before me, and their fierce eyes glared more fiercely as I 
rushed through them to the presence of their chief. 
The dance was stopped by a motion of his waiHslub, and 
he listened with grave attention to my frantic ofier of 
beads or blankets or gold to any amount, in ransom for 
his prisoners. He refused all ; but one ransom could 
purchase the lives of those three human beings, and 
that I could not pay. It was far better that blood 
should be shed than that I should force my heart to 
consummate a union so horrible, as mine with a savage. 
I turned from the relentless Mohawk sorrowing and 
heart-stricken. The blood of the poor victims seemed 
clogging my feet as I made my way through the crowd 
of savage forms that but waited my disappearance to 
drag them forth to death. Even while I passed the 
death-fire, fresh pine was heaped upon it, and a smoth- 
ered cry burst forth from the dusky crowd, as a volume 
of smoke rolled up and revealed the victims. They 
were bound to the trunk of a large pine, which towered 
within the glare of the death-fire, iu heavy limbs red- 
dening and drooping in the cloud of smoke aad embers 
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that sai^d throagb them to the sky, and its slender 
loaves falliog in scorched and burning showers to the 
earth, whenever a gust of wind sent the flames directly 
among them. The prisoners were almost entirely strip- 
ped of clothing, and the lurid brightness shed over the 
pioe revealed their pale forms with terrible distinctness. 
The frightened child crouched upon the ground, cling- 
ing to the knees of his mother, and quaking in every 
slight limb as the flames swept their reeking breath more 
and more hotly upon them. The long, black hair of the 
mother fell over her bent face ; her arms were extended 
downward toward the boy, and she struggled weakly 
against the thongs that bound her waist, at every fresh 
effort which the poor thing made to And shelter in her 
bosom. There was one other face, pale and stern as 
marble, yet fall of a fixed agony which spoke of human 
suffering, frightful to behold. That face was Grenville 
Murray's. My feelings had been excited almost to tho 
verge of renewed insanity, but now they became calm, 
calm from the force of astonishment and from the strong 
resolve of self-sacrifice which settled upon them. I 
tamed and forced my way through the crowd of savage 
forms, rushing toward that hapless group and again stood 
before their chief. I pointed toward the prisoners now 
concealed by the smoke and eddying flames. 'Call 
away those fiends,' I said. ' Give back all that has 
been taken from the prisoners. Send them to the next 
settlement with a guard of fifty warriors, and I will be- 
come your wife.' 

" ' The white queen has spoken well ; her brethren 
shall go.* This was the only reply of the chief, but the 
exultation of his wild spirit could not be concealed. I 
saw the heaving of his chest, and the fierce joy that 
flashed from his eyes, but in that moment of stem re- 
solve, my heart would not have shrunk from its purpose 
though the fang of an adder had been fixed within it. The 
chief lifted bis war-club and uttered a loud, peculiar cry. 
Instantly, the savages that were rushing like so many 
demons toward their prey, fell back and ranged them- 
selves in a broad circle around the Mohawk. He spoke 
a few sentences in the Indian tongue. Words of ener- 
getic eloquence they must have been to have torn that 
savage hoard from their destined victims, for, like wild 
beasts they seemed athirst for blood. When the chief 
ceased speaking, the tribe arose with a morose grav^y 
that concealed theirdisappointmentand dispersed among 
the trees ; the mellow tramp of their moccasins died 
away, and fifty warriors alone stood around their chief, 
ready to escort the prisoners to a place of safety. I drew 
back beneath the concealment of a tree, and secure in 
my changed dress, saw them lecul forth the prisoners. 
I heard the sobs of the happy mother as the boy clung, 
half in joy and half in affright, to her bosom. I saw 
tears stand on the pale and quivering cheek of the father 
as he strove to utter his gratitude to the Mohawk. I 
heard the tramp of the horses, and the measured tread 
of- the fifty warriors come faintly from the distance; 
then the fire which was to have been the death-flame of 
Grenville Murray and his household, streamed up into 
the solitude, and in iu red glare I stood before the 
savage whose slave I had become." 
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" I know nyselfnow ; «nd I feel within me 
A peace above all .earthly dignities— 
A siill and quiet conscience." 



Toward sunset, on the same day that witnessed 
Catharine Montour's interview with the missionary, 
Mary Denvent wandered alone into the forest, for her 
spirit, more than ever, felt the need of solitude. With 
a strong religious principle, which had gradually 
strengthened in her young heart during her daily com- 
munion v/ith the high things in nature, she had wres- 
tled with her love for a human being, which, in its pu- 
rity and strength had almost become a portion of that 
religion, till her resolute spirit had conquered its weak- 
ness. For hours anil hours since the previous evening, 
she had prayed earnestly to that God whom she had 
learned to love through his own beautiful works, for 
strength to endure and power to conquer. She took 
her heart, with all its pure and affectionate impolsesr 
and laid it at the feet of Jehovah, with the beautiful 
and unquestioning trustfulness which sends an infant to 
j its mother's bosom, and with the eloquence of a poetic 
and exalted faith, she had won power to regulate her 
own nature. The spiritual and subdued loveliness of a 
conscience at rest with itself, shed its softness about her, 
as dews linger among the petals of a snow-drop. She 
wandered through the forest, indulging in a tranquil 
happiness which had never visited her before. The 
flowers seemed smiling with a new beauty as she turned 
aside, that they might not be trodden into the moss by 
her footsteps ; the birds seemed vocal with a sweeter 
music, and the air came balmly to her lips ; yet the 
day, in reality, was no finer than a hundred others had 
been. The religious quietude of her spirit shed its own 
brightness over the face of nature. Her heart had ac- 
quired a first great conquest over itself, and there can 
be no happiness like a consciouiness of moral right. 

Mary lingered awhile on the shelf of rocks which we 
have described in a former chapter, as overhanging the 
Susquehanna, nearly opposite Monockonock Island, 
before she went down to the canoe which she had moor- 
ed at its base. It seemed as if this spot was henceforth 
to be a scene of adventure to her, for scarcely had she 
been there a moment, when the copsewood above her 
head was agitated as it had been on the previous day, 
and a young man, of two or three and twenty, stepped 
cautiously out upon the platform which shot far above 
the shelf on which she stood, and where the Indian girl 
•had previously appeared. Mary shrank back to the 
j birch where she could command a full view of his per- 
. son without being herself seen. He was scarcely above 
; the middle height, and of slight person, but rauseular, 
, and giving in every firmly-knitted limb indications ii£ 
I' strength greater than his size would have warranted* 
i; The face was one which might have been pronounced 
as intellectual and atriking, rather than as strictly clas- 
sical in iu proportions. His forehead high and pale, 
was shaded by hair of the deepest brown ; the nose, a 
i little too prominent for beauty, was thin and finely cut. 
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and the large black eyes full of brilliancy, which was a 
part of themselves rather than a light from the soul, 
gave a masculine spirit to his head, which redeemed the 
more earthly and coarser mould of the mouth and chin. 
He was expensively dressed for the period and condi- 
tion of our country, but his neckcloth of rich silk was 
loosened at the throat, as if to refresh himself with air 
after some severe physical exertion, and his richly-laced 
hand-ruffles hung dripping with water over a pair of 
bands which were by far too slender and white ever to have 
submitted to much labor. His garments throughout 
were dashed with water-drops, and he had evidently 
been rowing hard upon the river. He wiped away the 
perspiration which stood in large drops on his forehead, 
and then looked cautiously about, till his eyes settled in 
a long, anxious gaze up the stream. In its side posi- 
tion Mary obtained a more perfect view of his face, 
and her heart throbbed with a painful feeling of sur- 
prise, for she recognized the matured lineaments of 
Walter Butler, the boy who had so cruelly insulted her 
deformity when both were school-children. The poor 
girl shrunk timidly behind the birch, for she was terri- 
fied and afraid of being discovered, but she did not with- 
draw so far as to prevent herself watching his move- 
ments. After waiting a few moments he bent down so 
as to preclude all possibility of being observed from the 
island, and uttered the same sharp whistle that had an- 
swered the Indian girl's summons on the previous day. 
Mary almoststarted from her concealment with surprise, 
when the brushwood was again torn back and a strange 
woman, singularly attired, stepped down on the platform 
and stood directly before the young man as he arose 
from his stooping position. Butler started back almost 
to the verge of the precipice when he found himself thus 
unexpectedly confronted. His face became crimson to 
the temples, and he looked with an air of extreme em- 
barrassment, now on the strange woman and then on 
the path which led from the precipice, as if meditating 
an escape. The stranger kept her eyes fixed keenly 
upon his movements, and' when he stepped a pace for- 
ward, as If about to leave her presence, she made a de- 
taining motion with her hand, and said, 

"You were expecting Tahmeroo,the Mohawk's daugh- 
ter. I am Catharine Montour, her mother." 

The blood suddenly left the young man's face. He 
bit his lips impatiently, and a half checked oath trem- 
bled upon them ; but his confusion was too overwhelm- 
ioc for any attempt at an answer. After a moment's 
pause, Catharine, who had kept her piercing gaze 
aieadily fixed on his face, drew forth the string of red 
ooral which had been given to her daughter, and said : 

** LcMt night I persuaded my child's secret from her. 
Eveiy thing has been told to me, from your first meet- 
ing on the banks of the Delaware, down to the giving 
of this worthless pledge." 

The crimson flush again spread over the young man's 
face, his eyes sunk beneath the scrutiny fixed upon him, 
and he turned his head aside, muttering— >'' The beauti- 
ful witch has exposed me at last," then he looked Catha- 
rine Montoor in the face with an aifectatioa of eool 



affrontery, and said — " Well, Madam, if Tabmeroo has 
chosen to confide in her mother, I do not see any thing 
remarkable in it, except that I should be sought out as 
a party in the affair." 

" Young man," exclaimed the unhappy mother, in a 
voice of bitter anguish, which made even hit heart re- 
coil with a sense of the eril he had wrought, " you 
know not what you have done— you cannot dream of the 
wretchedness which you have heaped on a being who 
I has never injured you. I can find no words to tell how 
dear that child was to me, how completely every thought 
and wish was centered in her pure existence. I had 
guarded her as the strings of my own hear t etciy 
thought of her young mind was pur e o veiy impulse an 
afiectionate one, till— I will not reproach you, man I I 
will try not to hate you, though, heaven is my judge, I 
have just cause for hate. Listen to me*-I did not come 
here to heap invectives on you^" 

" May I be permitted to ask what you did come for t" 
interrupted Butler with a cool affrontery,, which was 
now real, for his awe of Catharine Montour abated 
when he saw her sternness giving way to the grief and 
indignation of a wronged mother, and the companctioue 
visi tings of his conscience were but instantaneously 
awakened by her grief. " I really am at a loss to know 
why you should address me in this strange manner. I 
have not stolen the girl from your wigwam, nor have I 
the least intention of doing so foolish a thing. Yoo 
have your daughter, what more would you T" 

Catharine Montour sat her lips hard together, and 
her frame shook with a stem effort to preserve her com- 
posure. ** I would have justice done my child," she 
said, in a voice so low and calm, yet with such iron de- 
termination in iu tone, that the young man grew pale 
as it fell upon his ear ; and though his words oontinoed 
bold, the voice in which they were uttered was that of 
a man determined to keep his position, though he be- 
gins to feel the ground giving way beneath his feet. 

" This demand, in the parlance of our nation, would 
mean that I should submit to a marriage with the girl," 
he said ; " but even her mother cannot suppose that I, 
a descendant of one of England's proudest families,, 
should marry with a Mohawk maiden, bred in the ha- 
bits of a wild race, and with Indian blood circulating 
in her veins. You cannot expect this of me, yet in what 
other form this strange demand is to be shaped, I can- 
not imagine." 

Catharine Montour forced herself to bear htm out, 
though a scornful cloud gathered on her forehead. Her 
lips writhed and eyos flashed with the anger and con- 
tempt, which she could not but feel for the arrognao* 
and selfishness betrayed in the being before her. 

" It is a legal marriage, nevertheless, which I requira 
of you," she said. "Listen before you reply— I hava 
that to offer which may reconcile you even to an unioa 
with the daughter of a Mohawk chief. You hat now 
boasted of Englith birth and of noble lineage. You are 
young, and one's native land is vety dear; you shoold 
wish to dwell in it. Make my daughter your wif<»— take 
her to your own countrf, where her Indian blood will 
be unsuspected, or if known, will be no reproach to her. 
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•ad I pledge myself, within one week after your mar- 
riage, to pat yoa in posseitton of seventy thousand 
pounds as her dowry-^to relinqnish her for ever," here 
Catharine's voice trembled in spite of her effort to speak 
firmly, " and only to hold oommunicatton with her on 
such terms as yoo may yourself direct. Nay. do not speak 
but hear me out before you answer! I make this 
offer because the happiness of my child is dearer 
to me than my own life. I cannot crush her young 
hopes by separating her from you for ever | better far 
that I should become childless and desolate again. 
Take her to your own land, be a kind, genereus protec- 
tor to her, and there is one in England who will double 
the income of the money I have mentioned to yon, 
yearly ; who will be a father and a benefactor to you 
both. But if you dare to treat her with a shadow of 
unkiodaess or disrespect after she is taken from the 
shelter of my love, the vengeance of a wronged parent 
shall follow you to the grave. Give me no itukwer yet, 
but think well of what I have said. Reflect on the idter- 
native should you refuse one who has but to speak her 
will and a thousand fierce savages are on your track by 
day and by night, till your heart is haunted to death by 
its own fears, or is crushed beneath the blows which 
sooner or later some dark hand will deal in stem requi- 
tal of the disgrace which you have put upon the daugh- 
ter of the Mohawk." 

Before Butler could recover fivm his astonishment at 
her extraordinary proposal, Catharine had disappeared 
among the brushwood. He stood as if l(ttt in deep 
thought for several rainates after her departure, and 
then walked the platform to and fro with an air of inde- 
cision and excitement, which was more than once 
denoted by a low laugh, evidently at the singular posi- 
tion in which he found himself placed. Ouce he mut- 
tered a few indistinct words, and looked towards the 
Island with a smile which Mary was at a loss to under- 
stand. There was something of the plotting demon in 
it, which made her tremble an if some harm had been 
intended to herself. 

When Catharine Montour returned, Butler was th£ 
first to speak. ** Should I be inclined to accept your 
proposal," he said, ** and to speak candidly yodr daugh- 
ter is beautiful enough to tempt a man to commit much 
greater folly— how can I be certain of your power to 
endow her as you but now promised 7" 

Catharine drew up her heavy sleeve and displayed 
the jewelled serpent coiled around her arm. " This is 
some proof of my power to command wealth — at the 
encampment you shall be convinced beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt." 

" But how am I to be secure of personal safety should 
the proof be insulBcient to satisfy me, or should I see 
other reasons to decline this strange contract, Once in 
the power of your savage tribe, I shall have but little 
chance of Independent choice." 

Catharine made no reply, hot a smile of peculiar 
meaning passed over her face. She took a small silver 
whistle from her bosom, blew a shrill, sharp call, and 
then stood quietly enjoying the surprise of her compaa- 
ioB, aa some fifty or sixty red wmrriort started up from 
30 



behind the shattered rocks and atanted trees that tow^ 
ered back from the precipioe on which they stood, 
armed with a rifle and with a tomahawk gieaaDiAg at 
girdle. 

" Were compulsion intended you see I am not witl^ 
out the power ; were I hot to lift my finger, the aext 
moment you would be in eternity; but fe«r nothing; 
go with me to the encampment, and on the hirnor of an 
English-woman, you shall be free ib gti should I ^1 to 
make good my prcrmise, or should you resolve agatnst 
the union." 

** You give me excellent proofs of freedonb," sitid tk« 
young man, glancitfg bitterly at the dusky ftcee lower- 
ing on him from the shrubbery on every skle. 

Catharine stepped forward and said a few words ia 
the Indidn tongue. Directly, each sv^atthy form left its 
staiticAi, and the whole force departed in a bedy over 
the back part of the predpice toward the Mohawk 
camping-ground. When the tramp of flieir reeedii^ 
feet httd died away in the forest, CaUiarioe returned !• 
the yonvg man. '* Ytfu mdst be convinced now, that no 
treachery is intended— that ^oo are free to make a de- 
cision," she said, 

" I do not exactly fancy the idea of being foroed to 
take a wifb, whether I will or not, and at the btai, all 
this looks marvellously like it. But without ikrther 
words, I accept your propose!, on conditicAiy however^ 
that Tabmeroo is suffered to remain with her peopb 
till I may wish to retire tor England. There is an aria* 
tocratic old gentleman in the valley of the Mohawk^ 
who calls himself my father, and who might not fiuic^ 
the arrangement, were I io introduce my Indian bride 
to the companionship of my mother and sisters. Ar- 
range it that she remains with the tribe for the present, 
and settle the rest as yon will. Now, madam, 1 entreat 
yoo to return to the camp. I give ycm fny honor that I 
will follow in a half hour's time, but hi mercy grant nM 
a few minutes breathing-space. The thonghts of tMa 
sudden marriage affecto me like a sbower>b«th; it b 
like forcing a tban to be happy at the point of the bay- 
onet. Thffrk of having half a doxeh of those sav- 
age-looking rascals for groomsmen— rifles, scalping- 
knives and all. I wish my dear, stem old father wera 
here to give the bride away ; the thoughts of his fury 
half reconciles me to the thing, independent of the sev- 
enty thousand pounds. Who under heavens would 
have thought of seeking an heiress ambng a nest of 
Mohawk squaws f" 

The latter part of this speech was spdcen in s«dil«- 
quy, for Catharine had departed at his first request vritlh 
oot any apparent suspicion of his good faith. The coih 
reeled girl was both surprised and touched to observe that 
tears were streaming down the face that had tfppearad 
so stem and calm but a moment before ; " She is left to 
me a little longei^— I could have blessed him when ho 
•aid it." Mary heard these words as the extraordinary 
woman passed her, and her pure heart ached for the 
Onhappy mother. 

Butler remained on the rock till Catharine Montour 
had entirely disappeared ; then he darted down the hill, 
and before Mary dared to tenture forth fton her ook^ 
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e — Im a m , hit eaaoe was euuing across the liver toward 
Mooockoooek Ithmd. Mary stood almost petrified with 
aateaisbment when she saw the directioo be was taking. 
"What had Walter Batler to do in the vicinity of her 
hone f " Her heart throbbed painfally as »he asked t he 
qaesiion and connected it with the conversation which 
she had overheard between her sister and fxl«i*ard 
Glarky on the previous day. She stood motionless till 
faU canoe shot into the little cove where her own was 
always moored, and when a sharp whistle sounded from 
that direction, she bent breathlessly forward with her 
eyes fiied in intense anxiety on the door of her own 
dwelling. It opened, and her sister Jane came forth 
with her sun4>oaoet in her hand, and walked swiftly 
toward the cove. The poor deformed girl pressed her 
lunds hard upon her heart and groaned aloud, when 
her suspicions were thus painfully confirmed, then she 
rank upon the ground, and burying her face in her 
hands prayed fervently and with en earnestness of pur- 
pose that brought something of relief to her bosom. For 
half an hour she sat upon the rock with her pale face 
turned toward the island, watching the cove through 
the tears which almost blinded her eyes, with a silent, 
anxious sorrow more like that of an angel grieving over 
tbo apoetacy of a sister spirit, than of a mortal, sufiei^ 
ing under the conviction of moral wrong in a beloved 
object. She saw her sister slowly return to the house, 
and she remarked that she stopped more tban onco to 
look after Walter Butler, as he urged his canoe toward 
the praeipice again; and then she buried her face in 
her hands and held her breath, as his footsteps smote 
along tlie neighboring path and were \on in the direc- 
tion of tho Mohawk encampment. Poor Mary Derwent 
—it seemed as if a stain had been cast upon tbe purity 
•f her own heart. She went home reluctantly, for she 
felt that the firm confid«nco which had rendered their 
humble hearth-stone a happy one, had departed for ever. 
Ob, what a sad thing is suspicion of the moral worth of 
a beloved object. If seraphs couUl be unhappy, ihid 
might make them so. 

An imposing group was gathered in Catharine Mon- 
tour's lodge that night, as the barvetft-rooon rose full 
and clear on the green hollow which had formed tbe 
Mobnwk camping-ground, but which now lay quietly 
sleeping in the moonlight, unbroken by a savage foot- 
ftap» for the whole tribe had been directed to encamp 
■omo distance off in the forest, that the rites which were 
to unite their chiers daughter with one of another race, 
night be solemnised without interruption. All was 
ready for the ceremony, but the bridegroom had not 
ynt arrived, though more than an hour had passed since 
Catharine Montour's return to the lodge. That strange 
woman sat on the couch which we have before described 
IM belonging to her daughter, robed in the same dress 
which ahe had worn in the morning. Her arms were 
folded on her bosom, and her eyes dwelt sadly on the 
ground, though at every sound from without tbey were 
directed with a sharp, anxious look toward the door, 
.betraying the impatience of one used to obedience in 
all about her. Tahmeroo nestled to her mother's side, 
and looked wonderiogly around the lo<lge, now upon 



I the missionary who sat in a rude arm chair oppoaite, 
'with his face shaded by his hand and his lips moving 

I* 
slightly as in prayer, and then on her own strange dress ; 

for her Indian costume had been replaced by a robe of 
gold-colored satin, of an obsolite but graceful fashion, 
which had prevailed twenty years before, in England. 
A chain of massive gold was interwoven among tbe 
braids of long hair, for the first tinae enwreathed about 
her beautiful head, after tbe fashion of the whites, and 
a pair of long filagree ear-rings broke the exquisite out- 
jline of her throat on either side. There was some- 
I thing a little stiff and awkward in the solemn stillness 
I of those around her, and in the strange feeling of 
Iher dress, which rendered her position oae of surprise 
I almost as much as of pleasure, still, her mouth dimpled 
j with smiles, and her eyes flashed with eager delight 
j when ever, like her mother, she mistook tho ru«tling 
sound of tho vines about the lodge for advancing foot- 
steps. The Mohawk chief sat apart from the rest, 
with his council robe gathered in cumbrous drapery 
about his imposing person, and his high, dusky brow 
' crowned with a coronet of scarlet feathers, whence a tuft 
of raven's plumes shot up from the left side of his hecul. 
He was entirely unarmed, and his calumet lay upon the 
stool which contained the missionary's books. His de- 
meanor was grave, even beyond the usual saturine 
habit of his race. 

While the inmates of the lodge remained in silent 
anxiety waiting the appearance of the bridegroom, a 
shadow fell across tho opening, and Butler appeared 
before them with his clothes in much disorder, and evi- 
dently fatigued from his long walk through the foresL 
Tahmeroo sprang impulsively to meet him, and the 
wild joy of her Indian blood revelled in her cheek and 
sparkled in her dark eyes, till they met her mother's 
reproving look, and felt the pitying gaze of the missionary 
fixed upon her. Then she shrunk back to her seat, 
blushing and trembling as if her natural joy at teeing 
the man she loved were something to be reproached for. 
''Ha, my jewel of a red skin, have they made you 
afraid of me already ?" said Butler, approaching her 
with a reckless kind of gaiety in his demeanor, and 
without appearing to observe the presence of suiy one ex- 
cept herself—" but why the deuce did you allow them 
to tuck you out in this manner ? You were a thousand 
times more piquant in the old Mohawk dress. Come, 
don't look frightened, you are beautiful euougb in «ny 
thing. Pray, what are these good people wailing for ?'* 
Then turning to Catharine Montour, who had arisen at 
his bold approach, he said, " thank you, my stately 
madam, for sending away your nest of Mohawk friends, 
though you have made me expend a great denl of fierce 
courage for nothing. I had prepared myself to run tbe 
gauntlet bravely among the red devils. Thank yen, 
again — but I hope my solemn father-in-law, there, us- 
derstands no English. I shall be in bod repute with him 
if he does." 

Catharine listened with a frowning brow to this fiip- 
pant speech, and without deigning to answer it, she 
went to the head of the couch and took from thence a 
small ebony box inlaid with silver, and proceeded to 
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Holock it. Butler kept his eyes fixed oa her move- 
menCA while he continued his unbecoming freedom of 
speech — " upon my honor/' he whispered, glancing at 
the happy face of Tahmeroo and drawing her toward 
him—" that smiie is refieshing after the gloomy brow 
of your august mother and of majestic old papa, yonder. 
Pray, my dear " he broke off suddenly, for, as his 
eyes wandered fnim Tahmeroo to her mother, they en- 
countered the siern, reproving gaze of the missionary 
fixed steadily upon htm, and there was a power in ii 
which awed him to silence. Catharine Montour ap- 
proached and placed several papers in his hand which 
the had taken from the box, while she touched the 
spring of a casket, also taken from the same repository, 
and stood with it open in her hand. After he had 
examined the papers, she raised a necklace of diamonds 
and a magnificent bracelet from among (ho gems which 
it contained, and held them out for his inspection. 
" Make yourself certain of their value," she said, in a 
dry, bosiness-like tone, which had something of sarcasm 
in it, " for they are the security that I am about to 
offer, that my draft on Sir William Johnson shall be 
honorably met one week from this date.'' 

" I tee that you intend to make a business transact 
tion of the affair," replied Butler, carelessly receiviug 
the jewels, which, however, he scrutinized with a close- 
nesa which betrayed a rapacious interest in their worth. 
*' Allow me to examine the casket; the design on the 
lid is exquisite." 

Catharine placed it in his hands with a smile of con- 
•ummata scorn. '* After you are fully satisfied of the 
contents, this reverend man will receive them in trust. 
He has my full sanction to deliver them to you seven 
days from this, should the draft which you hold in jour 
hand, fur seventy thousand pounds be unpaid at that 
time; are you content with this arrangement?" 

" I know little of the value of Jewels," replied Butler, 
hesitating, and slowly closing the casket, " but should 
suppoee that these might be sufficient security for the 
money." 

*' Perhaps this gentleman^s opinion will satisfy your 
duubu, and taking the casket from Butler's hand, 
Catharine again touched the spring and held it before 
the missionary. 

** No, no, I cannot !" exclaimed the holy man, sinking 
hack in his chair, and presfing one hand over his eyes 
while he pushed away the casket with the other. But 
when he felt that all eyes were fixed in astonishment on 
his agitation, he looked up more composedly and said, 
" excuse me, lady, I need not examine the jewels ; from 
what I saw of them in the young gentleman's hand, I 
am certain that they are worth more than the sum 

named." 

*' Are you convinced ?" said Catharine, again turning 

to Butler. 

' " Perfectly— let the ceremony proceed," he replied, 
reaching forth his hand and drawing Tahmeroo to his 
side. 

Catharine drew back to where the Mohawk stood in 
silent dignity, and the marriage rites were pronounced. 
Even Butler's reckless snirits were subdued by the im- [ 



pressive solemnity of the missionary, and when he 
to his knees and uttered iu a low, clear voice, ** Let oa 
pray," every knee bent and each heart was bushed hy 
the low, solemn earnestness of his petition, or kindled 
afresh as his soul burst forth in all the eloqoenca of 
strong and ferven t supplication. It was a strange aound 
—the pleadings of religion going up from beneath thu 
roof of an Indian wigwam, and a stranger sighfe-— that 
stem Mohawk chief— the While Queen, and that newly* 
plighted pair all bowed to the dust and impressed with 
a solemn awe by the voice of that eloquent prayer. 

The missionary aroi>e from his knees, placed the cat* 
ket in his bosom, and departed while the sound of his 
benediction still thrilled within the hearts of his audi- 
tors. 

Butler lingered a few moments by his bride, then 
pleading the presence of some friends in Wilksbarro 
and the suddenness of the whole affair as an excuse for 
leaving the encampment, he departed, also promising 
to return within the week, or as soon as he could get 
released from his friends. 

While this scene was going on at the Mohawk en- 
campment, Mary Derwent had returned home with a 
mournful determination to seek the confidence of her 
sister, to inform her of the scene which she had just 
witnessed, and if possible, to save her from the conte* 
quences of her unprincipled encouragement of Walter 
Butler, when her faith was pledged to another. On 
entering her dwelling, she found Edward Clark and her 
sister seated by the only glased window, convening 
with as much apparent frankness as ever; but as the 
time wore on, she observed that Jane became petulant 
and restless— that she often went to the door aa4 
returned again without any evident reason-— and that 
whenever Clark addressed her, she answered impik- 
tiently as if his society had become irksome. Ono«» 
when Edward made some allusion to a farm which his 
lather had promised to give him, Jane said abruptly 
that she was tired of farming and hard work, and that 
she hoped the time might yet come when she need not 
be obliged to live in a log house and wash dishes from 
morning till night. Mary was at no loss to conjecture 
what agent had agitated this train of discontent in her 
sister's mind, but she had scarcely time to dwell on the 
painful suspicions which were thus confirmed, when 
Clark observed that he had seen Walter Butler on the 
river that afternoon, and he asked Jane, with some ap- 
pearance of uneasiness, if he had been on the island. 
Mary observed that her sister's face became crimson to 
tnti temples, but she answered that be had not. The 
poor deformed was grieved to the heart with this direct 
falsehood in the being she had so cherished. She felt the 
tears stealing to her eyes as they dwelt on that beauti- 
ful ^e which bad learned to clothe iuelf with deceit, 
and which she might never luve again in confidence, as 
she had loved. Filled with these unquiet thoughu, she 
went to her little bed-room that she might weep and 
pray alone. As she closed the door, her sister was 
asking Clark how far England was from Wyoming, and 
if all the handsome women there wore silk dresses, and 
had hired folks to wait on them. Mary closed the 
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lioor mud went to bed but nhe could not sleep ; for tbe 
int time, tbe sweet voice of ber sister brought disquiet 
as it soonded tbrough tbe tbin partition. She heard 
fidward Clark leave the house about eleven o'clock, but 
kwaa more than an hour before Jane came to bed. 
When at length she felt the familiar touch of her cheek, 
it was heated as vrith feverish thought. The poor de- 
formed lay within her sister's arms, apparently asleep, 
Voft deliberating on the most effectual method of open- 
ing the subject which lay so heavily on her heart, when 
that whistle which had haunted her footsteps ooof 
tioually since last evening, again sounded from tbe 
cove with a shrillness that cut to her ear with startling 
aenteness. Jane seemed scarcely to breathe for a mo- 
ment, then creeping softly from the bed, she put on her 
clotbes and stole from the house, leaving her compan- 
ion so confounded, that it was several minutes before she 
eould collect her thoughts sufficiently to decide what 
eoorse to pursoe. She arose, and after hastily dressing 
lierself, ran down to the cove. The trees hung in their 
leafy quiet over the greensward, and the moonbeams 
•be4 their light on the waters as they rippled into the 
•ova, but no human being was in sight, yet a strange 
•anoe lay rocking in its mooring by the side of her own, 
and the manner of distant voices came faintly from the 
direction of a spring which supplied the household with 
water. It was a fairy nook, the spring to which Mary 
bant her steps ; rocks covered with velvet moss were 
piled about it, and a clump of crab-apple and wild cher- 
ly-iiaas interlaid their boughs, and co>mingling their 
white and rose-colbred blossoms in the Spring season, 
», as the Summer advanced, the black clusters and the 
fvaan apples hung in their ripening beauty over the 
aiaeping plants ^nd modest wild-flowers that concealed 
the moss ^d fringed the little rivulet which stole from 
the rocky basin of the spring with a cool, murmuring 
aound. The moonlight lay full on the overhanging trees 
aa Mary approached, and the voices became each mo- 
aaent more distinct in tbe stillness. She paused in the 
shadow which fell across the footpath where it curved 
down into the little hollow. Her sister Jane was sit- 
ting on a rock just within the moonlight which flickered 
through the boughs above, and by her side, with her 
band in his, was Walter Butler. He was speaking, 
and Mary's heart swelled with indignation as she lis- 
tened to his words — " Take your choice," he said, " re- 
main here and become tbe wife, or in other words, tbe 
drodge of Edward Clark-^condemn these beautiful bands 
to perpetual tpil ; milk his cows, cook for his workmen, 
and be content with the reward of a homespun dress 
now and then to set off this form which a king might 
look open with admiration, or share all that I have told 
yon of, with one who knows h.ow to estimate your beauty 
—•who will deck it with l^old and robe it in stlks-*-who 
will provide servants tp do your biddingi and surround 
yoo with such luxuries as you never dreamed of. I can 
do all this, Jane, for I have become ricbi very rich, in- 
depeiident of my father ; in one week we must be op 
our way to England. What are you crying for ; can I 
offer more than I have done f " 
" Oh no," replied the infatuated giri, " I was thinkr j 



ing of poor old grandma— and dear, dear Mary ; what 
will they do when I am gone"*>wliat will Edward Clark 
think of me 7" 

** Edward Clark, again ! and that old woman and 
selfish girl who have even made you a slave. Will yoo 
never stop harping about tliem t have I not promised 
that you shall send them money f *' 

** Yes, yes, but I cannot help feeling bad when I think 
of leaving them in this manner. I will try not to think 
of it. When we are married yoo will bring bm back, 
sometimes, wont you f '* 

" Yes, when we are married I will certainly bring yon 
to see them, but we will settle all this hereafter. It is 
now past twelve, and wo most be many miles hence be- 
fore the dawn. Come, dry these tears and go with ma 
to the canoe ; nay, do not shrink back in this manner- 
come, I beseech you!" 

As Butler spoke, he placed his arm round the weep- 
ing girl and drew her vrith gentle violence along the 
foot path, but they had scarcely reached the bend 
which led into tbe open moonlight, when Mary Der- 
went stood in the way. 

'' The little hunchback, by all the furies .'" eaclaimed 
Butler, grasping the waist of his companion and mt- 
tempting to drag her forward, though she struggled in 
bis embrace, and with tears and sobs entreated him to 
free ber. 

" Jane, my own sister, you will not go with this wicked 
man; oh, listen to me before you uke this dreadful 
step'! Ask him where he obtained the money which he 
but now boasted of. Jane, I have never, in the whole 
course of my life deceived you, or told yon a falsehood. 
You will believe me now, and this wicked man dare not 
deny what I say. This night I heard him promise to 
marry another^saw him on his way to perform that 
promise ! Jane, it is a married roan for whom yoo were 
about to forsake us and all that would ever make you 
good and happy." 

** Out of my path, lying imp, before I spurn yonr 
shapeless carcass with my foot," muttered Butler fiercely, 
through his shut teeth. 

But the undaunted girl firmly kept her station, and 
her steady voice told how little effect his taunt on her 
deformity bad made upon her well-regulated mind. ** I 
have said no lie," she exclaimed, boldly, " and you 
dare not accuse roe of it, for last evening I beard all 
that passed between you and the strange white woman, 
who lives among the Mohawks. Jane, look in thai 
face. Is there not guilt in it ?" 

<' Yon do not believe this," said Butler, siill detaining 
her. 

** I do," replied Jane with sodden vehemence, and 
leaping from his grasp, she flung her arms around Mary 
where she stood, and then urged his departure with a 
degree of energy that be felt it would be useless to con^ 
tend against. Baffled, and full of rage, he turned to 
depart, and hastening to the canoe, he pnslied out into 
the stream, leaving the sisters locked in each other's 
arms, the one shedding tears of penitence and shame, 
the other full of gratitude and thanksgiving. 
To be amclttdtd in our ne^. 
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Park.— This is the decided resort of the fashion of the city, 
ind the mug aete of atiractioo of all play 'goers from every section { 
of th« iinloB, A tuccessfbl dehftt at the Park is the criterion by I 
which saccess is esUmated and talent admitted— fashion has ! 
berlawa which it would be the very height of folly to oppose— '. 
we IWe iDdulgiiig in the ftill persuasion of our freedom, but we 
doubt meh whether we are admitted to any thing like freedom 
in natters of taste— folly with her cap and bells presides over 
all of fhahloB, wmd submission to her decrees must be volunta- 
ry, rendered in passive obedience, or we must henceforth cease 
to be considered as veritable law givers or presidential judges 
in matters connected with the Arts. Fashion presides over the 
destinies of the Park theatre. Her boxes beam resplendent 
with Inteiligent youth and beauty — when the erening star of 
Drtma shines upon the stage, either in the person of an Ellen 
Tree, a Forrest, or any other constellation of the theatrical 
heaven j but when these have run their course and are no longer 
to be seen — the Park— the poor Park— sheds its stage lights to 
a "beggarly account of empty boxes," and a pit deserted. 
Fashion— every thing is in the fashion ef the day— has de- 
cided that the stock company of the Park are not to be en- 
dured but when the brighter magnates beam among them, and 
are only then to be tolerated as eup-bearers to the mighty ones. 

There have been stars shining in the theatrical hemisphere- 
ranting Aistian at the minor establishments, who, strange as it 
nuy appear, are not considered worthy of a stock situation at 
the great legitimate— and yet are stars — at least, so say the bills 
of announcement, which pompously herald their several ap- 
peerances as though the seven wonders of the world were 
concentrated in each one of them, and each in himself greater 
than the last! While we admit that these are not to our taste, 
although we by no means intend to question the taste of their 
■ereral admirers, we hope Hr. Simpson will maintain the digni- 
ty of the Park, by avoiding every thing that might be construed 
into Imitation of minor managers, and ofnever obtruding upon 
th4 public, actors of inferior qualifications to his own stock com- 
pany, and holding them forth as stars. It is a system which 
baa ever proved destructive — it Is a system which will draw 
down censure on the management of the Park if persevered in. 

The prospects of the future season are most flattering. Pow- 
tr commenced the campaign with the opening of the theatre, 
as a star of the first order, and has continued bis perfect 
representfttiona of the eccentric Irishman. He appears to re- 
tain the fVUI vigor of his genius, and has been received with a 
quantum of applause AiUy equal to his merits. He will bo fol- 
lowed by the inimitable FestriSf who will make her curtsey 
before our next number goes to press, and whose performances 
we intend most copiously to review. With her appearance, 
and that of her husband, CkarUt Matktw9, the season will 
vigorously proceed. Mudamt VtHrU is admitted to be the 
best actress, in her extensive and varied line of business, 
that ever appeared on the boards of a London theatre. She is 
the female Crichton— the most elegant dancer— delightful sin- 
ger — accomplished musician and flnished lady in her perfor- 
mances — in her, nothing is strained^ while there is nothing of 
aflbetation about her. The rich vein of her comic and playful 
humor flows naturally, with ease and playAilness, She Is no 
monodramatast. She does not require, like Power, that all the 
drimas in which she appears, should be rendered mere autom- 
atons to set off her own. On the contrary, she never appears 
to greater advantage than when she is surrounded and sustain- 
ed by the best professors of the stage— she shines with more 
lustr e beams with more brilliance in the cluster of dramatic 
excellence. The great artiste of the vaudeville drama of the t 
English stage, she is its enchantress— while she retains in a ! 
surprising degree her youth and loveliness, althongh in the ! 
wane of life when its tressea are wont to All. Madaau Vestris | 
has never beeu equalled, and ages may pass away ere she will 
be excelled. OkarUt MaiJum, the son of that inimitable 
comedian, whose excellence is still fresh in the memory of an 
American audience, will lead the light «>medy business with 
his lady, and we may expect at the Park a stirring season. 



NationaIm— Nothiag behind its competitor in the vigor of ita 
arrangements, boldly enters into the arena, disputing the palm 
of victory with its rival. James WaUaek deserves every thing 
which a play-going public can bestow upon honorable enter- 
prise, judicious management and unremitting seal. He has 
done mora for the cause of legitimate drama in New- York than 
any of his predecessors. He has transplanted legitimate come* 
dy on the stage of the National, in the vigor of iu bloom, from 
old Drury in the flower of its days. He has, in the season 
which expired on the fourth of July last, presented us with a 
company of comedians never equalled in the union, and aroused 
a taste for genteel comedy which had long languished under 
the excitement which had been created by that abortion of the 
stage— melo-drama! that senseless ollapodrida of all that is 
extravagant and absurd. 

If we look upon the past effbrta of Mr. Wallack in the man- 
agement of the National, and accept then as an earnest of the 
future, we may expect a vigorous and prosperous season at this 
theatre— producing results which, In conjunction with the man- 
agement of the Park, will drive from the stage the pretender 
in his affrontery, and the wretched quack in his egotism. This 
is as it should be ; make the stage intallectual, sustain it with 
talent, and ita patrons will increase iVom among the better order 
of society, and its patrons from the lower will be themselvea 
improved in habita and in manners. The stage, properly con- 
ducted, is a fine school of elocution — of language— of morals, 
and for the study of human nature. 

Mr. Wallack, we understand, has succeeded in eflecting seve- 
ral very excellent engagements in the old country, and pactlcn- 
larly in the operatic and ballet departmenU of the stage. In 
the former he has secured Mr, ffUsoUy a gentleman of distl|i- 
guisbed musical science, and a vocalist of extraordinary pow- 
ers. Also, Mi»9 SlUrrift the fhvorite pupil of Thomas Welah, 
the preceptor of Miss Stephens, the most finished singer of the 
day in which she figured. Welsh has pronounced Miss Sherriff 
to bo equalled only by Miss Stephens in her senith— this is 
saying a great deal. We remember Miss Stephens, and we 
have never met with any thing like her. She was admitted by 
all admirers of opera to be the enchanting, the unequalled Ste- 
phens—the queen of song. Miss Paton, now Mrs. Wood, conid 
never enter the listo opposed to her, and the lovers of opera 
may be assured if Miss Sherriff can sustain the reputation of a 
Stephens, the performances at the National of this season will 
be the most brilliant of the order ever offered in this country. 
Mr. Wilson,'speaking by comparison, is incomparably a better 
singer than Wood. Mr. Wallack appeara to have paid greet 
attention to the filling up of his operatic corps. 

But Mr. Wallack commands another great and powerlbl fea- 
ture of attraction, in the engagement of a regular French oorpa 
de ballev— new to the country — an exhibition we may safely 
pronounce perfectly new to an American audience, and whieh 
cannot fail in unbounded popularity. The classic ballet of die 
French stage — the delightfbl mythologiea of the earlier poeta 
told, as it were, in speaking action — action graeefhl and oatri- 
valling elocution — Interest, and that of the deepest nature, sus- 
tained by the power of the eye— by gesture— the flexibility of 
the countenance— the elastic limb, the graceful form, which can 
throw itself int» a speakiag action— telling the poet's tale to the 
eye, and in ita dumbness speaking it to the sense. These are 
novelties, iu their newness commanding — and in their power 
unequalled. Mr. Wallaek's ballet corps will, if complete and 
composed of the proper materials, be one of the most attraetive 
exhibitions ever brought to the country. Oelette and yrnntUm- 
k»ff and his dmtighUr are also engaged, and the theatre eopa- 
mences ita campaign immediately. 

Franklin.^ Btois and Dtnn^/brtf, the managers of this thea- 
tre, have produced a variety of novelties the past month, which 
the patrons of the Franklin have not been backward in acknow- 
ledging—as the houses have been good. 

Olympic— JIfr. Fitm with Mr. and Jlfrs. £RsU, have conclu- 
ded atmr engagementa at this house. Vaudevilles are, however, 
more in character with tbe sine of the place than heavy tra< 
gedies. 
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Forget ? ah, no ! ah, no ! thoogh parted. 

Thy image dwell* with me ; 
Though lost, though broken-hear t ed, 

I still mutt thi^ of thee. 



My heart ia torn with angnith ; 

My cheek with tears is wet ; 
Bat, though from thee I languish, 

I never can forget. I never can forget. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

Nakkatitb or Arthue Jordom Pvm : Harper if Broiktrt, — 
There aeems to be some diversity of opinion u to the real au- 
thorship of this work. It should be a matter of perfect indiffe- 
renee to the public, who the author is ; the book kaabeen writ- 
ten and u published, and that, certainly, i» knowledge enough. 
It shows but poor taste that the lortler of a book must be knoum 
befbre It can be appreciated. Pym's narrative is peculiarly 
amtsinf , although it borders greatly on tho marvellous. The 
work comprises the details of a mutiny and atrocious butchery 
on board the American brig Grampus, on her way to the South 
Seas, with an account of the re-capture of the ^^el by the 
survivor*— their shipwreck and subsequent horrilHe sufferings 
fhim famine— their deliverance by means of a British schooner 
—the brief cruise of the latter vessel in the Antarctic ocean — 
her capture and the massacre of her crew among a group of 
islands, tog^her with the increditable adventures and discove- 
ries to which that distressing calamity gave rise. From the 
above synopsis it will be perceived that the work bears some- 
what of a questionable character, but notwithstanding it is most 
interesting. 

iHCiOBNTt or Travel : Harper if Brothere.-'MT. Stephens, 
the wwomplished writer of these volumes is too well known as 
an accurate and instructive delineator of the peculiarities of the 
eonntries and people he has had the good fortune to visit, to 
Bead any eulogiura from us. The work is an admirable one 
throng bout, and fully sustains that high repuution attained by 
the author on the production of his first book of travels. Du- 
ring Mr. Stephens' progress through Greece, Turkey, Russia 
and Poland, many things fell under his observation which are 
deeeribed in the present volumes with great fidelity and gra- 
phic beauty — although we do not pretend to say that the work 
is M full of interest or stirring incidents as his first, but the 
noeoes are new to our country people, generally speaking, and 
therefore will prove a necessary work to be preserved in con- 
junction with Mr. Stephens' " Travels in the Holy Land." 

Boos or POBTRV: OHsy Broadere if Co,, Aiwto«.— This is 
the title of a neat volume lately issued by ow ind^atigabU 
eigtmt»i at Boston. The collection of poems which it contains 
reflects the highest credit on the compiler. It would require 
■any tnch volumes to embrace one half of the American pro- 
duetione in verse, which are worthy of being included in such 
a collection. The same publishers have also sent us the follow- 
ing work* : ** Wvmammalu ekoiUd fre,*^ *' Woman m her Social 
ami D^mettic eharacter,** "Devotional Exereiee*" by Miss 
Hirriet Martineau ; and the ** Conopirae^ of the Spamardo, 
again$t the R^jmbhe of VenUe^ in 1018." Upon the last named 
the celebrated play of Venice Preserved is founded. Each of 
these works is well written; and, from a casual glance, we 
•honM pronounce them all readable. Tftey are >br eeie aH 
OpuU and Newman*e. 

NovBLS or Hiss Jane Austen : Corey, Lea if SUtnekard^ 
P W o Js^We .— This is the first edition of the complete works 
of this talented author ever published in a uniform style. It 
embraces Pride and Prejudice ; Mansfield Park ; Persuasion ; 
Sonae and Sensibility ; Emma; NorthangerAbbywC«r«tito' 

NlCHOLAt NiCKLEBT: Coref, Lea if Slamdkard, PHladel- 
^Mo^—The fourth part of the life and adventures of this unfor- 
tunate individual has been issued by these pablishen. The en- 
gravings are highly laughable^— Cnrrillt*. 

Homeward Bound: Corey, Lea if BUaukard, PkOadelpkia. 
This tale of the aea, by the well known author of the Pilot, 
Water V^teh, ete^ 1* on* ^ the best works he has ever prepa- 
red for the press. The earlier portions of tiie first volume may, 
perhaps, appear proey to an impatient reader, but as the story 
it developed, the interest becomes intense. The chase is de- 
anribed in Mr. Coopef^s usually graphic manner.— C«rvt2ic* 

The foUowing new works from B, L. Carey if J. Hart, PkU- 
nrfe^pMe, came to hand too late for the present number: " OmI- 
wmrd Bmmd," by the author of liaUia, the Reefer; ** Saifiage 
and Daiaiga of Sam SUek,*" « Daemgeene aetd Palm^ra^" a jour 
B«j to the East, by C. G. Allison ; ud the leeond putof " Olt 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

In our last number we sUted that a gentleman of considi 
ble literary attainments would shortly become eottnected witk 
the Ladiee' Companion, in conjunction with the preeeni edi- 
tors. In conformity with that sutement we have now tho 
extreme pleasure of announcing Henry F. Harrington, Esq.. 
as the gentleman to whom we referred. In aseoelatinff himaeir 
with the magazine, sometime will necessarily elapee before bo 
can assume an active part in the conduct of the work, aa HI 
health compels him to exile himself for a few monlhs ftx>m tho 
sea-board. In the meantime, however, Mr. Harrington witt 
contribute largely to the pages of the magazine, to a far greolor 
extent, perhaps, than if he was located in the city. 

We are daily saluted with inqulriee— *' When will the prise 
I tale be finished f " To answer all auch rebeUiout remdara ot 
I once— it will be concluded in the October number. 

I NifeLO'8.— The season of this deligbtlhl scene of a enmasor'a 
evening recreation is waning to its close— while It ie still pat- 
ting forth new blossoms of enchanting beauty and enrpaaring 
vigor: like summer itself, where all is gay, and decrepitode ie 
unknown, unfelt, while it expires. Kiblo has reaped no ordi- 
nary harvest from his labors, and it will be diflicult to detennino 
whether he has proved himself more indefatigable in hicefforu 
to please than the public in its liberal efforts to patronize. 

The Ravels have carried all before them in their snrpriaia^ 
evolutions and can never be seen to greater advantage than at 
this garden. They have drawn crowds on tlM nighu of thoir 
performance ; but we have not discovered a serious diminitio* 
of visitors on the nights devoted to Vaudevilles. The fact ia, 
Niblo has succeeded in rendering his garden fiuhionaUe. Wo 
must on no account omit a fcvorable meotiott of a young deb4- 
tante for public fhvor, in the person of Jlfies Clarence WeUa, 
who has recently made her first curtsey to a New-York audi- 
ence in tho character of Margaretta, in the fine old Eaglisli 
opera of No Song^ No Snpper, This opera was written and 
performed upon tho stage of Drury-Iane expressly as aa intro- 
duction to the justly celebrated Signora Storace. Themaaic, 
entirely new, was composed by ber brother, Stephen Storaco. 
whose works will rank by the side of Mozart, Horn, ale, ao 
long as a tasto for harmony shall exist 

Miss Wells acquitted herself of the dllBcuIt music of Sloraco 
and sustained the character with infinitely more judgmeataad 
effect than we had anticipated. Misa Wells possesset every 
requisite for the stage — in person, countenance and Toioa. 
which will improve by practice, and we have no doubt will bo- 
come a great fhvorite. 



Vauxmall. — These Gardens, long the delight of the eliti of 
the Bowery, have passed Into the hands of Mesara. Flyaa and 
Maeder, under whose management a very late season haa con- 
menced, but with an activity and a zeal which will prove a pro- 
fitable one. There is a richness in the humor of Flyaa whieli 
renders him a valuable acquisition to Vaudeville drama; and 
the great and varied talent of Mrs. Maeder is too well knowa 
and too highly appreciated to require the aid of paaegyrie la 
itasapport. 

Memoirs or Madame Vestris^— A aappUmemfr^ aamiir of 
ike Ladiee* Companion, conUioM^ iXe Life oad CAaotricoI am- 
moire of Madame Veetrio Matkewe, miU he iatued ea t&e j^ 
teentk of September firom the ^iUa of pmblicmHon, 107 FmUom 
etreet. In order to gratify the publle with a biographies no- 
rooir of one of the most celebrated fhvoritee of the ftitlah 
stage, and also of the mosteztracMtliBary womaa diatiagaiahlftf 
the present age in connection with the draara, the proprietor 
has, at a very considerable expense, secured the copy-right tif 
(his highly interesting work, written by an EngUah goatlonnui 
of great literary reputation and therooghly aequalntod with 
the public and private life of the lady— the anbjeet of hia 
biography. 

Erratta— PngeSae-tweaty-eovoBth liao, ahoald i«ad ; 
" That toaa— Uial/ior/lil toao." 
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most exactly in the door-frame, »huttiDg apparently with 
it a own weight, and requiring proMure to push it open. 
There was no sign of bolt or fastening of any kind about 
it. In seveml of these crypts were fragments of similar 
•doors." 

31 



When we hear one argument refuted, we ate apt to snc- 
pect that the others are weak ; and a cause that is wett 
'tupporied, may be compared to an aroh that is weU 
buili— nothing can be taken away without endanj^otii^ 
the whole. 
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NEW-YORK, OCTOBER, 1838 



SEPULCHRES OF THE SONS OF DAVID, 

Nearlt a mile from Jerusalem, on the North, He the 
Tombs of the Kingt as they are commonly termed, 
though it is difficult to account for this appellation being 
given to them ; for it is certain thai none, either of the 
kings of Israel or Judah were buried here, as the Script- 
ures assign other places for their sepulchres; unless, 
perhaps, Hezekiah was here interred, and th^so were 
the " sepulchres of the sons of David," meniioned in 
ii. Chron. xxxii. xxxiii. Whoever was buried here, it is 
certain that the place itself discovers so great an ex- 
pense both of labor and treasure, that we may well sup- 
pose it to have been the work of kings. The approach 
to these sepulchres is through a passage cut in the rock 
into an open square having the appearance of a quarry, 
whose Western side was quite smooth and perpendicu- 
lar, in which is excavated a porch of about ten yards in 
length by four in depth. Over this porch are carved 
feslooos of fruits and flowers, very beautifully executed, 
exhibiting an advanced stage of art, though now very 
much defaced. On the left is the enirance into the 
sepulchral chambers, so filled with rubbish, that the 
traveller is obliged to He down, and creep in like a lizard, 
to gain admittance. Through this he is conducted into 
a square chamber, having three doorways, dn three dif- 
ferent sides, leading to other chambers— in all, six or 
seven in nomber — cut with mathematical exactness, the 
walls being perfectly smooth. In these were hewn re- 
cesses, of different shapes, for the reception of bodies, 
some being oblong, and others the segment of a circle. 
In one of these apartments was a row of smaller niches, 
in size and form resembling the columbaria of the Ro- 
mans, and in the floor are sunk quadrangular recepta- 
cles of the size of a coffin. Strewed abont, are frag- 
ments of sarcophagi, covered with carvings of fruit, 
flowers, and foliage, similar to that which ornamented 
the frieze of the portico. 

Maundrell states, that he found one of the door.4 still 
upon its hinges : such is not now the case. But the in- 
telligent author of" Three Weeks in Palestine," who 
concurs in Maundrell's opinion that these tombs were 
the sepulchres of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, and her 
family — states that he *' saw one door still perfect, and 
very singular and beautiful it was, hewn out of the same 
compact limestone which forms the rock, half a foot in 
thickness : the pannels were as nicely cut as the finesi 
mahogany doors in this country, and the whole highly 
polished. It had originally turned upon tenons of one 
piece with itself, resting on sockets in the solid rock; 
so that no extraneous matter was used for hinges, fitting 
most exactly in the door-frame, shutting apparently with 
its own weight, and requiring pressure to push it open. 
There was no sign of bolt or fastening of any kind about 
it. In soveml of these crypts were fragments of similar 

•doors." 

31 



Orif insl. 
THE TIME FOR PRAYER. 

«<•*<• And he ssid. ' Father, instruct ne, I beseech thee, in 
the most fllUog time for prayer.* "—The isge folded bis with- 
ered hand*, and meekly upraised his eyes to Heaven, as be an- 
swered : '*My son, pray continually! at the uprising of the 
sua ; at the sultty noon ; and in the still watches of the nif bu" 

Go when the day-god bcameth 

His bright light from on high ; 
Go when the pole-star streameth 

Its rays athwart the sky ; 
Go when the thunder crashes ; 

Go when fierce howls the wind r 
Go when the lightning flashes, 

And pray for all mankind ! 

Go when the zephyr moaneth 

Across the wind-harp's strings ; 
Go when the spirit groaneth 

Under affliction's stings; 
Go when the heart is bounding, 

And buoyant as the air ; 
Then let thy voice be sounding. 

And pour thy soul in prayer! 

Go when thy frail bark urges 

Its way amidst the storms, 
As high old Ocean's surges 

Heave up their angry forms ; 
Go when the troubled ocean 

Has lulled itself to rest- 
When not a ripple's motion 

Ruflles its glassy breast. 

Go with the mind's pure feeling) 

Go with a contrite heart, 
And at his footstool kneeling. 

Pray for t"hat " better part;" 
invoke His pitying kindne&s 

Who hath alone the might } 
So shall the film of blindness 

Pass from thy mental sight! P. 



ARGUMENTS. 

The Thermopylie was defended by only three hun- 
dred men ; but they were all Spartans : and in advoca- 
ting our own cause, we should trust rather to the force 
than to the number of our arguments, and to care noC 
how few they be, should those few be incontrovertible. 
When we hear one argument refuted, we are apt to sus- 
pect that the others are weak ; and a oause that is wett 
supported, may be compared to an aroh that is weM 
built — nothing can be taken away without endaogefii^ 
the whole. 
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THE FARMER AND THE SQUIRE. 



Origin al. 
THE FARMER AND THE SQUIRE; 

A DOMESTIC TALZ. 
D7 HENRT F. HARRINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

The foundation-stone of our atory. 

It was a true New England thunder-storno ; the rain 
fell in torrenu *, and it needed the vivid lightning, the 
lire-lamps of heaven, to pierce the fearful blackness of 
the dark. By the startling light uf each frequent flash, 
mountains of angry clouds could be discovered, heaped 
up from the horizon to the zenith ; then all was black 
again. As tho fierce thunder-peals followed closer and 
closer upon the lightning, intimating that the artillery 
of the sky was careering directly above, and that it 
was well for frail man to tremble in his habitations, old 
Simon Walker rose from the chair on which he had 
been sitting by the open window, protected from the 
rain by the low stoop or piazza before his dwelling, and 
with strong anxiety on his features, rested his hands on 
the window-sill, and by the gleam of that wonderful 
lamp, glanced bis eye along the heavens. There seemed 
no prospect of a near cessation of the storm, and an 
alleviation of the awful fears that harrassed him ; but 
he thought of the tall elm that peered above his roof, 
and partially confiding in its protection, he resumed hie 
seat. His darling child, a sweet girl of twelve, had 
left her mother's side, where she had been cowering 
down and hiding her face in her lap, and as if to be 
more secure, now kneeled between her father's knees. 
Not a word was spoken, and still the thunder rolled and 
the lightning flashed, each the prelude to torrents of! 
rain. At length the vividness of a flash elicited a stifled 
khriek from Mrs. Walker, and a scream of terror from 
the shrinking Mary ; while Simon covered his eyes and 

pressed his teeth hard together. The thunder was ., I shall die and never see her again!" 
almost consentaneous with the lightning ; and as though 
the shock bad benumbed the pulses and stifled the utte- 
rance of nature, the rain suddenly ceased, and all was | 
still — ^still as death. Just lhen,1SimoD lifted his head 
and listened. He was sure he heard a cry, and that of 
ngony. He rose up again, and feeling that he was not 
deceived, he uttered his wife's name calling her to the 

window. 

" Listen a moment, Susan," said he. 

" It's a boy screaming,'* exclaimed Mrs. Walker after 



I started to her eyes, " but pray be careful. And what if 
I any thing should happen befoi:e you come back i" 
I " We are all in the hands of God," was Simon's reve- 
rent answer. The very sentence was in his heart, a 
; prayer for protection ; and so saying, he left the little 
sitting-room, took down his broad-brimmed hat from 
its peg in the entry, and his umbrella from its comer, and 
left the house. 

A few moments brought him to the squtre's. The 
wailing grew louder and louder as he approached, and 
j began to take the form of distinguishable Bounds; 
" Mercy, mercy, sir I — No, no, not again ! — Yon will 
kill me, indeed you will kill me, sir ! Mercy! mercy !" 
Simon quickened his pace, and knocked at the front 
door, bat though he saw lights in the parlor, and could 
hear footeteps and whispering, his knock was unan- 
swered. He knocked again and again, but with no bet- 
ter eflect. Unwilling to be baffled in his errand, he 
opened for himself, and walked in. In the parlor was 
the family of the squire ; his wife, sister, son and daugh- 
ter; and they greeted him with a stare of mingled won- 
der, anxiety and consternation. 

" Mrs. Thrasher," said Simon, removing his bat, and 
bowing his gray hairs, ** I hopo to be excused, but the 
noise we hear now, I heard down the hill to my house, 
and I was afraid the lightning had done some dam- 
age." 

This half-explanation of his abrupt and evidently un- 
desired entrance, and half-query what the cry, (still con- 
tinued, )could portend, was received with perfect silence. 
While no one of those present seemed to be oppressed 
with the emotions which an unusual occurrence would 
surely have excited, all were pale and motienJess. 
Simon thought he saw Mrs. Thrasher endeavor to speak, 
but if so, the words would not come forth. As he stood 
in amazement, looking from one to the other, the cry 
changed from its agony of supplication to a low moan 
of exhaustion, and Simou heard the word, " There, 
there's blood! Ob, there's blood! My poor mother ! 



a short pause, '* and I verily believe it's in Squire 
Thrasher's house. But, Simon," she continued, in an 
anxious voice as he left tho window and walked toward 
the door, '* you're not going cut to-night ! You'll not 
leave us — the child and me, alone in a time like this !" 

** Susan," answered Simon, a little reproachfully, ar- 
lesting his steps, with his finger on the latch, ** would 
you have me afraid to risk my own comfort when a fel- 
low creature may need my services. I thought you 
had known me too long for that." 

" Go, Simon, go," said his wife, though the tears 



" I must know what this means," exclaimed Simon, 
and if no one here will tell me, I will see for myself." 

Silence still continued, and Simon approached the 
door that led to the back portion of the house, whence 
the sounds proceeded. Upon this, Mrs. Thrasher 
sprung to him, and grasping the hand that he had ex- 
tended to the latch, made a movement to restrain him, 
while the words that she now indeed essayed to utiei, 
stopped with a choaking gasp in her throat. Pitying 
her evident misery, but convinced that the dread of his 
farther action betokened the existence of a sufficient ex- 
cuse for it, he only said firmly, " 1 must go, ma'am ;" 
and gently putting her aside, passed on. Guided by 
the now feeble moaning, and too, by the sound of blows 
powerfully administered, he ascended the stairs, and 
attempted to enter the chamber, where the sad scene, 
whatever it might be, was in progress. But the door 
was locked. Hesitation had been foolishness, and with 
a single effort of his muscular arm, he forced the lock ; 
the door flew open, and all was discovered. 

A boy, some fourteen years of age, stripped to his 
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skin, was half kneeling, half reclining upon the floor, hw 1 
eyes streaming tears, and his lacerated back bearing 
droadful evidence that his cry " there's bloodr" was lite- 
rally true. Squire Thrasher stood over him with a flexile 
cowhide in his hand, the evident instrument of torture. 
Simons' violent and abrupt entrance arrested his action 
just as his arm was raised to strike, and be remained 
without change of position, as though frozen by an ice- 
bolt, with set teeth, expanded nostrils, and glaring eyes, 
breathing bard with his demoniac exertion, while the 
boy sprang to Simon's feet and grasped his knees, with 
the harrowing cry of, "Save me ! save me !" 

" Squire Thrasher," exclaimed Simon, when his won- 
der permitted him to speak, and the falling of the 
squire's arm betokened that he began to recover self 
possession, "is it you — a man of your character for 
piety and benevolence, that I find so cruelly beating a 
helpless boy. What horrible thing has he done to de- 
aerve this 7 See— his back is one gore of blood ! Has 
he robbed you, or tried to poison you, or cut your throat 7" 

" No, no ! I have done no such thing, Mr. Walker. 
I only-—" a spasm of pain and exhaustion stopped the 
poor boy's utterance, and he clung closer to Simon's 
knees. 

Simon waited a few moments for an explanation from 
the squire, but he said not a word. A new expression 
had come over his face. Wonder had been exchanged 
for boiling rage and diabolical malice; and he stood 
with corrugated brows, under which his full, hate-filled 
sensual eye glanced up and down as he surveyed Simon 
from head to foot, while his hand that yet retained the 
cowhide, shook with the violence of his nervous agita- 
tion. 

" You are mad, I verily believe," continued Simon, 
*' and I feel it to be my duty to remove this boy until 
you are calmer. I will see you again in the morning." 

So saying, he assisted the boy, to whom the prospect 
of escape had imparted vigor, to clothe himself and led 
him from the house. On his way, he passed through 
the parlor, where the family yet remained, but was not 
greeted by word or interruption. As he descended the 
hill to his own house, encouraging the lad at intervals 
with cheering and soothing words, he often turned his 
eyes to the house he had left ; and it was not until he 
was entering his door, that he saw a shadow cross one 
of the windows of the chamber where he had inter- 
rupted Squire Thrasher in his cruel work, and the lamp 
that had until now sent forth a steady gleam, was lifted 
from the table and carried rapidly from the room. Thus 
long had it occupied the mind of the squire to frame, 
with deadly malignity, a purpose of enduring revenge. 

No rain had fallen since Simon had left his own dwel- 
ling, and the clouds were slowly breaking away. Mrs. 
Walker was at the door the moment she heard her hus- 
band's step, and seeing him accompanied, hand earing 
the sobs of the boy, she cried out, ** What it the mat- 
ter, Simon 7 What have you found 7" 

** Do not ask now, Susan," answered Simon, ** but 
first take care of this boy. Get out your salve and 
plaster this hart." 

Being led into the sitting-room, the boy was carefully 



deprived of a portion of his dress, through which the 
blood had already made its way. When Mrs. Walker 
saw the spectacle his back presented, she burst into 
tears, for she was a gentle, tender-hearted woman, and 
hastened to apply her remedies. Though her curiosity 
was immeasurably excited, she asked no questions, for 
a word from Simon was law to her ; and when she had 
completed her applications, and bandages were secured 
over the injured parts, she placed the sufferer in a little 
chamber opening out of her own, that she might he near 
him should ho require assistance in the night, and then 
hastened to Simon fer an unravelment of the mysteiy. 
Simon was a man of few words, and in a few words all 
was told. 

When the family were all abed, Simon heard his 
wife whisper to herself before she went to sleep, " What 
it to como of it!" 

CBAPTER II. 

Characters of our story. 

Simon Walker was a happy man, and he had been 
happy from his earliest childhood. When a very infant, 
his nurse often excltiimed at the good disposition of the 
darling, and as he grew up, he was the umpire among 
his playmates, for all loved him. He was an only child, 
and, with but little schooling, but strong natural powers, 
he joined bis father, when he arrived at man's estate, 
in the cultivation of his snug and thrifty farm, that had 
been owned and lived upon by the Walkers, for three 
generations. He comforted the declining years of his 
parents, and laid tbem down, side by side, in peaceful 
graves. In progress of time, he married a pretty, good- 
tempered girl of his own village, and continued on the 
old homestead. The world went well with him — mind- 
ing his own business— -a faithful husband — kind and 
careful father, and good citizen ; he had passed the me- 
ridian of life in placid contentment— loving and beloved 
— and happy, as I have said. 

And' now he was sixty years of age ; and the hair was 
white upon his Brow. He was tall and of commanding 
aspect, with an almost stern expression of feature, that 
seemed inconsistent with his proverbial kindness of 
heart. But Simon had the materials for stern action 
within him. Fortune had so shaped it, that no circum- 
stances had occurred to give them scope for exercise. 
He was always resolute, and it would have been said 
by a close observer, often wilful; but the exhibition of 
his will was clothed in so fair a garb by his strong be- 
nevolence, that it had ever been obeyed without resist** 
ance. 

Simon lived in one of the interior villages of Vermont. 
Hills were all around him, and a small stream leaped 
from rock to rock near his dwelling, pealing the music 
of its merry dance ev6r in his ear. Imaginative, he 
loved the sublimity and beauty in which his lot was cast, 
and his home was his world. 

Joel Thrasher Esq., was a short, thick-set, full-fea- 
tured man. His forehead retreated rapidly from his 
eyebrows,and bis head was immoderately broad between 
the ears. His eye had cunning and selfishness in its 
deliberate stare. His nose was large, flat, and peaked^ 
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while his broad mouth, prominent ]ips, and massy cheeks 
conveyed the idea of strong sensuality. And his looks 
told a true story of bis character. He was cruel, hard- 
hearted and avaricious. "Who would have believed it, 
however, in the villa^ 7 He was a leading member of 
the church ; a deacon ; and he would have as soon 
starved as missed a prayer-meeting. His conversation 
was always seasoned with a profusion of sanctimonious 
iogredicnis ; he prayed loud and often, and exhorted 
his neighbors and town's*people in season and out of 
season ; and while they confessed that he was not a 
good-looking man, they one and all strenuously main- 
tained that appearances belied him. He had more law- 
business than any brother lawyer for miles about, and 
grew richer and richer, and more and more selfish and 
hypocritical, every day. 

Bye and bye he thought it would better serve his ends 
to inhabit a more stately mansion than the one he had 
been contented with for many years ; and he erected a 
handsome house at the end of the village street, just 
where the road turns to descend the steep hill right 
above Simon's patriarchal home. He had been there 
with his family but a few days, when the incident 
occurred which has been related, and now we may go 
un with our story. 

CHAPTER III. 

Some progress made in our tale. 

The morning found the boy recovered from his teriyir, 
and much of his pain; and he told his story. The sav- 
age punishment he had received, had been inflicted, as 
he related, for some trivial offence, and Simon learned 
with wonder, that the squire was accustomed to bestow 
an extreme degree of cruel infliction, even on his own 
daughter. Dread of his violence and threats, had hith- 
erto deterred both children and sen*ants from a com- 
inttnication of his cruelty, but now that the spell had 
been broken by Simon's interference, this poor boy, the 
son of an old widow, named Lincoln, who had been re- 
joicing in the thought that her child had secured so 
good a place, opened his heart and revealed the whole. 
But for what he had witnessed the preceding night, 
Simon would have turned an incredulous ear to such a 
revelation ; but now he could not help believing that all 
Squire Thrasher's religion was hypocrisy; and the 
thought darted through his mind how terrible might be 
the results of the anger and revenge of such a man, both 
of which he had probably turned upon himself. Simon, 
however, was not a man to be intimidated by such con- 
siderations. Assuring the boy — who, when his relation 
was finished, begged with tears, that ho might not be 
sent baek to his mastei—- that he would consult with 
hit mother, and he should not go back against his will, 
ha was about to make his way to the squire's, when a 
note was put into his hand by the squire's little ion. It 
read at follows ; 

*' If I. Walxer :— I am very maeh grieved, for your sake, that 
ytea should have iDtraded apoa n« at a time when I was ehas- 
Usiag my servant-boy for a heinous offence, which I chose in 
pit^ to do, rather than to expoee him to open shame. As he is 
ap incorrigible youth, and hss probably told some deeeitftil sto- 
ry to screen himself, I shall not permit Kim to enter my house 
sgaia, for fear of bis eoDtamiasting my children by his bad ex- 



ample* ; end I request you never to refer to the matter npaia 
when in my company. I forsivn yon far your interference la 
my family aflairs, as I hope Cod will forgive you for any hard 
thoughta you may have entertaiaed toward* me. 

JOEL THEASMSa." 

Simon penited this note again and again in painful 
irresolution and anxiety. He had been biassed in favor 
of the boy by his open, artless manner, and consistent 
story ; but hero whs a note of so different a tenor from 
wlint ho would have expected from a malevolent man, 
that ho waft indicisive on which side to be swayed. He 
determined after sdVne consideration, to seek out the 
boy's mother, and harnessing his horse into his light 
wagon, he rode to the outskirts of the town to execute 
this puTp»Ke. He found the poor woman's hut where 
her son had designated in a wild, lonely spot, on an nii- 
trodden bye-road. On entering the single apartment, 
the Old woman, who had been sewing by the window, 
welcomed him with native politeness, and set out amsb- 
boitomed chair, requesting him to be seated. A glance 
showed him, that while all things wore the appearance 
of extreme poverty, there was great neatness manifested 
in every simple household ariangemcnt. He soon open- 
ed his business, and related what was necessary of the 
scene of the preceding night, concluding with a comma- 
nication of the contents of Squire Thrasher's note. Mrs. 
Lincoln heard him to the end without a word, only 
ejaculating some expression of misery, and fairly shriek- 
ing when he narrated the scene of the w hipping. Even 
when he had concluded, she said nothing for some time, 
but snt tilting backward and forward in her low rock- 
ing-chair, with her face covered by one hand, and her 
elbow supported by the other, while the tears run fast 
down between her fingers. At length she said with a 
quivering voice, 

'* What shall I do ! That letter is a liCf sir, I know 
it is .' He never could be so bad. He might be care- 
less or idle, but never bad ! He was always a good 
child to his mother. What shall I do ! What shall I 
do ! He's the last of three dear boys ; yes, the last. 
John was cast away at sea, and Samuel went to Boston, 
and the news came that he was dead of a fever. I'm 
poor as dentil — hardly able to keep alive, and now they'll 
ruin Charles' character, and he was all my dependeace. 
Oh, dear, dear, dear me, what shall I do !" and wring- 
ing her hands, her sobs became almost hysteric. Si- 
mon's heart was opened to suffering by the sight of the 
widow's extreme sorrow. 

*' Don't be cast down," said he, soothingly, "the 
boy shall be well taken care of, and shantauflTer. Cone, 
get into my wagon, and let us go and see him." 

** The Lord will bless you for this goodness to the 
widow and the fatherless," said Mrs. Lincolo, as Simon 
helped her into the wagon. 

Arrived at Simon's house, the bearing of the boy 
towards his mother was such as to convey the stroogeat 
impression of a good heart, and that he bad been mis- 
represented by his matter. After Mrs. Walker had 
conversed with, and somewhat soothed Mra* Lincoln's 
anguish, which the sight of her son had renewed, Siimm 
beckoned to his wife to follow him into the kitchen, and 
leave the mother nnd son alone auhile. 
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"I'm decided in mind, Susan/' said Simon, when 
the door had been shut, " that this boy tells a truestoi^, 
and Squire Thrasher's a hypocrite. Something must 
be done for him." 

" That's just what I've been thinking, Simon. But 
what can be done ?" 

Simon drummed on the tahle, with his eye on the 
floor, while Mrs. Walker looked as though she longed 
to say something she had hardly courage to speak out. 
Simon broke the silence. 

** V\l tell you what, Susan. Peter's father has given 
me notice that ho shall waiit him at home in the Win- 
ter; suppose we take this lad ourselves and see what 
he is. Two boys are more than I can support, but it'll 
only be about four months before Peter'U go." 

** Oh, Simon, that's just what I wanted to say," 
cried Mrs. Walker, while the tears stood in her eyes. 
" T know you'd say something of the sort, Simon ;'' and 
the kind woman gave her husband a look of love that 
had ever been his best reward. So they returned to 
the widow, and Simon announced his plan for her ap- 
probation, coupling his communication with such an 
offer fur the boy's services as would, in his view, best 
contribute to her benefit. Again the widow wept, but 
the tears she now shed, were tears of joy ; and when 
Simon helped her from his wagon into her own door, 
slipping a dollar into her hand, the blessing she gave 
him from a grateful heart, was better to him than silver 
and gold, and his family gathering at evening, was a 
happy ono indeed. But gloom was in the future. 

CHAPTER IV. 

More of the hoy, and something of the squire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker became, day by day, more and 
more interested in the addition to their family circle. 
His leisure moments were not passed in idleness or 
valueless amuMement, but with predilections beyond 
his years, he sought the company of the elders of 
the family, taking great delight in their conversation ; 
or retiring to his little chamber when the warmth of the 
weather permitted, or seated on a stool by the fireplace 
in the cold Winter night, he would devour every word of 
whatever book had offered itself to his perusal. But 
with all this, he dearly loved to amuse and interest the 
pretty, laughing, fair-haired Mary. He sought such 
hooks as would be attractive to her, and read them to 
her, explaining in his untutored manner whatever she 
did not comprehend. Then, again, he would roam 
with her through the fields, telling siories or plucking 
wild-flowers, or would clamber with her among the 
rocks that skirted the little waterfall, assisting her ten- 
derly over every difficult spot. Thus passed two years; 
and he was verging to early manhood. 

But however advantageous the change in his situa- 
tion might be to himself, it boded no good to his gene- 
rous friend. Previous to the despatching of the note, 
already noticed as having been received by Simon, 
Squire Thrasher had requested one Thomas Claike, a 
great babbler, and from some previous circumstances, 
BO friend to Simon, to attend him at his office, as he 
had some little huiiness with him. On his arrival, the 



squire begged him to be seated for a few moments, as 
he was under the necessity of writing a note to Simon 
Walker. When the note had been penned, the squire 
looked at it hesitatingly, and then said he would make 
bold lo ask Mr. Clarke's advice respecting a very un- 
pleasant matter which was the occasion of the note he 
was about to send to Walker. So a well concocted 
tale wax poured into Mr. Clarke's greedy ear of the 
evil habits of a boy, tho son of a widow Lincoln, whom 
the squire hnd taken out of pity to the old woman. 
For a late immorality, he had chosen to punish him se- 
verely, rather than to appeal to the laws against him. 
While engaged in bestowing this punishment, he had 
been interrupted by Simon Walker, who assailed him 
with provoking impeitinence, and forcibly removed the 
boy ; and finally the contents of the note was made 
known to Clarke, who wa)», of course, profuse in his 
commendations of the squire's leniency and forbearance, 
and violent ngninst Simon's scandalous behavior. Hav- 
ing accomplished all his purpose with Clarke, the squire 
detained him a few moments for the cock and bull 
business for which apparently he had been summoned, 
and then dismissed him, to tell the story to every man, 
woman and child he should meet. The whole matter 
shaped to the squire's glorification and Simon's con- 
demnation; it was known before sundown to every in- 
habitant within a mile of the meeting-house, Clarke 
having lost half a day's work in running about to com- 
municate it to this neighbor and that. 

What cannot hypocrisy, especially religious hypocrisy 
accomplish ? Squire Thrasher was a deacon— one of the 
fathers of the parish ; and Simon perceived a change in 
the manners of many of his town's-people towards him ; 
yet though he was self-conscious of the fountain head of 
the alteration, he could not trace any thing to the 
squire's agency. It was certain, however, that favors 
began, in many quarters, to be hesitatingly extended to 
him ; and his communications and advice on public af- 
fairs, once gratefully received, were now listened to 
with suspicion and neglect. " Let it work to its end," 
said Simon to himself, firm as a rock in decision-—" let 
it work to its end." 

This growing coldness of his town's-people, breaking 
out now and then into floating accusations of his pro- 
bity, and exerting a very unfavorable effect upon his 
prosperity, could not excite in him any dislike to the 
innocent cause of his unhappy situation; and when a 
cousin to Mrs. Walker, a lawyer. of repute in a neigh- 
boring county, made Simon's house a halting-place on 
his way to one of the cities on the sea-coast, Simon told 
him the whole story, and expressed his resolve never to 
abandon the boy so long as he needed the care of others. 
He enlarged upon the boy's capabilities, and lamented 
his own increasing inability to place him in a way to 
gratify his thirst for knowledge ; " but at any rate," 
concluded Simon, " in spite of hypocrites and enemiea , 
I'll stick to him so long as there's a hair on my head f" 

When the lawyer returned from his journey, he again 
partook of Simon's hospitality, and communicated a 
plan which he had matured, to uke Charles Lincoln 
into his own office and his own house; his serrioat 
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therein and about, to be the recompense for his instruc- 
tion and board. Simon perceived in an instant the 
bright prospect this offer opened to the lad, and all 
selfish views being wholly subservient to his regard for 
the boy's interest, he exclaimed — 

"It's the very thing, Mr. Johnson. You wont repent 
of it, and I shall live to see the lad honored yet !" 

Charles went away with his new protector the very 
next morning. Simon sat with him alone awhile before 
he departed, and communicated to him as much of the 
effect upon himself, of the protection he had afforded 
him, as he thought would be available to spur his ener- 
gies to justify his patron's good opinion, and bade him 
farewell. 

" Good bye — good bye, Charles," cried Mrs Walker, 
as the family gathered about the door, before which the 
wagon that was to convey him to new scenes was 
standing, and into the rear of which his little trunk had 
been already placed ;— -'* don't forget us— and remem- 
ber to thank a kind Overruler for all his goodness to you. 
Good bye!" 

Mary wept violently— and an echoing kiss— -for their 
love was the love of childhood— was their parting. 

Simon watched the wagon until it rounded the base 
of the hill* and then whispered to himself, " That boy'il 
ffaake hands with the foremost, yet !" 

CHAPTER V. 

The iky overcait. 

Five years have fled away, and the scene is bitterly 
changed. We cannot introduce our readers to a happy 
fireside at the pleasant farmhouse where Simon Walker 
was bom and bred, but must lead them away to the 
miserable habitation where old Mrs. Lincoln — now 
sleeping in death, was first discovered. There is pov- 
erty still under the crasy roof; but it is borne by other 
occnpants. It is an afternoon in Summertime, and an 
aged female is weaving in the main apartment. She 
labors slowly ; for she seems bent and stiff with sorrow 
as well as age. But now a pleasant-toned voice is 
heard from a little sleeping-room that has been added 
since we saw the hut in the possession of Mrs. Lincoln. 
By the one small window that gives light to this wretch- 
ed apartment, a girl is sitting, whose looks betoken 
her to be some twenty years of age. She wears a dress 
of the plainest calico, yet her appearance is neat and 
attractive. She is steadily at work upon an article of 
female dress, and has asked some question relating to it. 

The elder female answered her briefly, and then ad- 
ded, ** Mary, isn't it now five years come August, since 
Charles first went away with Cousin Johnson 7" 

'' Yes, mother," was heard in a low tone from the 
little room. 

** Then his time's out, and he'll be able to practice. 
Well, good luck go with him !" and Mrs. Walker ut- 
tered a sigh over her own fortunes that became half a 
groan, and pursued her weaving. 

It has been already told that on the very night when 
Simon Walker interrupted Squire Thrasher in his savage 
castigation of Charles Lincoln, the squire vowed a des- 
peraus revenge. He had steadily pursued it. First 



undermining Simon's good name by a thousand arts which 
his eminent standing for piety enabled him the more 
readily to accomplish ; he next contrived to involve him 
in perplexing law suits, until ruin stared him in the 
face. All this was slowly attained ; for the squire pro- 
gressed no faster in his purposes than was consistent 
with his own good name. He acted, moreover, in every 
thing, as the agent or counsel of others ; never appear- 
ing personally interested in the result. Simon battled 
manfully with his fate, but as his affairs became more 
and more desperate, his strong will, so long repressed 
for want of opportunity for exercise, and now strength- 
ened by wrong and misery, broke out into a thousand 
extravagances that operated to his prejudice, and gave 
him, at times, the bearing of a madman. He had gone 
so far as to assault the squire several times in public 
places and on public occasions, being prevented from 
inflicting injury upon him only by the intervention of 
the bystanders. It consorted with the squire's manoeu- 
vres to forgive ** these sad outrages of a poor, mistaken 



man. 
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At last, execution on execution swallowed up all he 
possessed in th6 world. He was turned away from the 
homestead, a broken-hearted man, with scarce a cent 
in his pocket, and a load of debt yet on his head. After 
a few wanderings with his wife and daughter, be found 
a retreat in the hut that had been the widow's. Mary 
would willingly have labored in any vocation for the 
support of her wretched parents, but it seemed to make 
Simon beside himself when she was away from his side, 
and a scanty support was obtained by Simon's day la- 
bor, added to Mary's earnings as a seamstress. 

Charles had corresponded with Mary during the first 
year of his absence, acknowledging often his deep obli- 
gation to her parents, and' expressing his resolution to 
apply himself diligently to his studies. After two years 
had gone by, he had permission from Mr. Johnson to 
visit the scene of his happiest days. But he was no 
longer a boy ; and Mary was no longer "little " Mary. 
At sixteen years of age, she had bloomed into the full- 
ness and graces of womanhood. They had longed to 
see each other, but when they met, one would have 
sworn 'twos the most unpleasant thing that could have 
happened, so cold and distant were they. Charles was 
abashed in the presence of the full-grown, blushing girl, 
and Mary , into whose innocent head it had never clearly 
entered that Charles would be any other than the light- 
hearted, communicative boy that she had known, shrank 
back from the greeting of a coated young man, with a 
keen black eye and an expanded forehead, and she 
could not articulate a word of welcome. But he staid 
a fortnight, and before its close, this constraint wore off. 
Wore off 7 How do you think they parted T On the 
door'Siep as before? Oh no!— but away in the nook 
made by the jutting rocks, where he had loved in former 
days to read to her and deck her with flowers ; his adiea, 
while he pressed her to his bosom, was a kiss of pore 
and enduring love ! They had plighted their tolemn 
faith! 

Alas ! Charles could yield no aid to the sinking for- 
tunes of the man who was bending beneath the weight 
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of injustice and viUany, induced by interference in his 
behalf. He could only make Simon's sufferings— 
wbicli implied suffering in the bosom of his beloved 
Mary, a spur to increasing exertion for the attainment 
of thai knowledge of his profession » which should' there- 
after afford a sure, though it might be, a tardy relief. 
It may be imagined how Maty feasted on his letters- 
how little she regarded the fout^miles' walk to the post 
office, when she knew one would come; — and how 
proudly she looked forward to the future. To her, the 
present was as nothing, save when embittered by the 
misery of her parents. 

But villany, " in the long run," seldom plasters up 
every loophole of detection. Squire Thrasher had 
grown richer and richer, ptouder and prouder, more 
and more avaricious, more and more ostentatious in hi« 
show of religion, and more and more dishonest in all 
transactions which seemed to afford an opportunity to 
practice deceit with impunity. No one, even now, d«ired 
to say any thing, and the squire led in prayer- meetings, 
and was chosen chairman at town meetings as ever. 
But there were tongues that longed to speak, and there 
were eyes that looked in compassion on the emaciated 
face of the aged and miserable, but once happy and 
hearty Simon Walker; and there were hearu that felt 
the stio^ of compunction for the injustice with which (it ! 
was felt, but not yet acknowledged) he had been treated. 

The afternoon in which I have opened the door of 
Simon's hut, was of a Saturday, in the long days of 
July ; and when it drew near to five o'clock, which 
Mary could determine only by the position of the sun, 
she left the window of her room, laid by her work, and 
kindled the fire by which to prepare their frugal supper. 
As she was stooping by the hearth, her mother suddenly 
exclaimed, 

** There's a wagon in the valley, and only a woman 
in it. A can't be coming here !" 

Mary looked out in the direction of the winding road, 
from tho patched window. It was a rare thing to see 
a vehicle on that unfrequented bye-road, and it excited 
curiosity. Sure enough, it came directly to the door, 
and who should alight but Sophia Thrasher, the daugh- 
ter of the squire. Mary was wonderstruck • 

When Sophia entered the low doorwoy, smiling and 
nodding as though she had been an intimate friend, her 
studiously rich apparel and costly ornaments strikingly 
contiasted with the humble array of her father's victims. 

To Mrs. Walker's simple mind, this ominous appear- 
ance portended a cessation of hostilities, and she set 
forward a chair and desired the visitant to sit, apolo- 
gising for the shabbiness of the apartment and furni- 
ture. 

"Why, Mary, how d'y'e do?— Mrs. Walker I'm 
really glad to see you ! I thought as I hadn't seen you 
for so long a time, I would just ride over and say a 
word to an old schoolmate. Why, what a sweet cot- 
tage you have here," was the exclamation of the girl, 
as she accepted of the offered seat, casting a scrutinizing 
glance around the room. 

** It's dreadful cold in Winter, miss," said Mrs. 
Walker, shaking her head. 



Mary had bowed very coldly to Sophia, and reddened 
at the cruelty of her remark, awaiting in wonder to 
learn what this strange visit purported. Sophia ad- 
dressed some lively questions to her, but received no 
encouragement to freedom, and soon desisted, turning 
wholly to Mrs. Walker, who was fully satisfied that 
Squire Thrasher had repented of his conduct, and sent 
his daughter to smooth matters over, and she was cor- 
respondingly elated, so that she replied to all Sophia's 
queries with openness and alacrity. 

" It's a nice piece of cloth you have there on tho beam, 
Mrs. Walker," said Sophia. 

" Ob, no, my dear. There's but little there. I have 
had to unroll it and cut it off for Mr. Walker's clothes 
as fast as it bos been made. There's but little there." 

" Ah, there's a pig-stye !" cried Sophia, as she looked 
from the window. " Have you pigs T" 

** Yes, we've a fine fat hog, and a little pig. I don't 
know what we should do without that hog. Winter is 
coming, and Simon wont be able to get much work. 
Poor old man, he can't do but little now, for he is old 
and decrepit, and we depend upon that hog to get 
through the Winter with. Mr. Bellows, the black- 
smith, gave it to us last year, and a little thing it was. 
He gave us the pig, too. God will bless him for't !" 

" I love to look at pigs, dearly," exclaimed Sophia. 
May I go out and see them ?" 

" Oh, yes," answered Mrs. Walker, " I'll shew 'em 
to you" — and she led the way to the pig-stye. Mary 
did not follow. 

" Why, 'tis a nice great hog, indeed— fit to kill now. 
Swill wont fatten a hog like that, will it, Mrs. Walker ?" 

'* Oh, dear, no ; wo give it a little com. But it fats 
very easy, though." 

" Corn — have you got corn T" 

" Yes, Mr. Bellows paid Simon for work, in corn, and 
brought it up when he brought up the pig. We've 
enough to last most a month." 

" Well, really, I should like to see that com," said 
Sophia, gazing curiously about on all sides. 

" Should you," answered Mrs. Walker, pleased at 
the interest she manifested in their humble arrange^ 
menu. " That's very easy— it's in the garret. There, 
dear, step up that ladder, and you'll see it." 

Sophia ascended a small ladder in the narrow entry, 
until her hesd was suiBciently elevated to look into the 
garret. Tbeite extraordinary pains-taking to inspect 
pigs and corn-heaps, would have excited the suspicions 
of even the single-minded Mrs. Walker, had she not 
been fully possessed with the idea tliat this was to be 
the beginning of brightness. Mary was tremulous with 
anxiety, and when the visitor had taken her adieu, and 
driven from the door, she burst into tears, and said 
mournfully— 

** Mother, there'll no good come of this. I feel that 
there is more meant than there appears to be. Poor 
father! poor, poor father!" 

"Why, child," cried Mrs. Walker, turning pale, 
"you frighten me! What can put such an idea into 
your head ! I never dreampt of such a thing. It ap- 
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pearad to me that tbU visit wa« a sort of make-up-like. ' 
Mercy, mercy, don't look so sad !" 

" Time will show what it means," answered Mary, 
and with a foreboding sigh she hung on the tea-kettle. 



Mary had now a new turn giren to her thoughts. 
Could it be that Charles was thus fortunate. The 
thought gave a brightness to her eye and a bloom to her 
cheek that misery had frightened away. But why 



Half convinced by her tiust in MaryU judgment, that ; didn't he write f Perhaps he would come himself with 
there was room for mistrust, and provoked with her- ' the news — and her eye grew brighter still, 
self for the fieedom with which she had communicated ' The table was laid for supper, and only Simon was 
with Sophia, Mrs. Walker continued her weaving, talk- . waited for before it should be served. Mary stationed 
ing the matter over to herself in a low tone, while Mary ' herself at the window to catch the first glimpse of his 
silently attended to her labors. Thus an hour or more i approaching form, but soon became so absorbed in her 
passed, when Mary's attention was attracted by the , own reflections, that he had entered before she was 



sound of wheels. After one anxious look from the 
window, she sunk into a chair, hardly able to articu- 
late — 

** Mother, mother, there's Mr. Hays. What shall 
we do ! What shall we do !" 



aware. The old man, over whose head had passed now 

nearly seventy Winters, was not the hale, erect Simon, 

\ whom we have before seen. His hair had become 

' blanched to extreme whiteness, and was scattered in 

I thin locks over his head. His eye was-sunken, and his 



Mr. Hays was the deputy sheriff. He drove up, fas- . face seamed^ by a thousand wrinkles. It had lost its 
tened his horse, and came in, leaving a companion in I bland, attractive gentleness, and yet firmness of ezpres- 
tho wagon. He was a kind man, and when he show- ! sion*— the gentleness was gone, and the firmness had be- 
ed himself in the doorway, Mary sprung to him, took |i come harshness. He was weary and downcast, and 
his extended hand in both hers, and gazed into his face without a word, he sunk into a chair. How could his 
with open lips and repressed breathing, to hear his or- 1 wife and daughtei give him cheering words of welcomef 
rand. |' Mrs. Walker sat with her face buried in her handker- 

'* Good day, Miss Mary ! Good day, Mrs. Walker! Ij chief, and Mary silently wiped her father's face, kissed 
I expect I am one o' these visitors whose room's better ! his brow, and placed the tea upon the table. They drew 



than their company. Don't look so cast down. Miss 
Mary. It's dreadful bad, I know, to be put to't as you 
are, but I kinder eoKCcUe it'll all come right afore long. 
You've had the squire's darter to see ye, haint ye? A 
pesky sight she wanted to see ye ! It's a bad business 



around it, and revived by the draught, Simon said— 
" Well, Mr. Crombie don't want me any longer. I 

shall gel but little more work this Summer, and unless 

we kill the bog in September—" 
*' Oh, Simon, we've no hog — no corn ! They're gone 



I'm come on ; however, it must be done, tho' I'd give a ' — all gone!" So exclaiming, Mrs. Walker burst into 



five-dollar bill, I hadn't the doin' ont. I've got to take 
away that hog o' yourn, and the com that's overhead. 



an ecsiacy of weeping. 
Simon placed his cup that he had lifted halfway to 



It's mortal discouragin' to be lagged about so, I know, • ^^^ mouth, back in its uaucer, and looked as one ihan- 



but don't think hard o' me, for doin' what the law obli- 
ges me to." 

So Mr. Hays went out, and Mary, now that the worst 
was known, summoned resolution and resignation, and 
devoted herself to the relief and consolation of her 
mother, who had nearly fainted, and now sat groaning 
in the depths of despair. The loud squealing of the 
hog as he was lifted into the wagon, made her almost 
beside herself. But it was soon over. Mr. Hays hur- 
ried his operations ont of compassion for the females, i 
and the hog and corn having been deposited in the ve 
hide, he came in again. 



der-struck, at Mary. With tearful eyes, she related 
the events of the afternoon. Simon heard her to the 
end without uttering a sound, and when she bad ended, 
still sat with so strange and fearful an expression of 
mingled wildness and despair and agony, that the ter- 
rified girl sprung up, exclaiming, 
** Father, dear father, what is it ! what is it !" 
There was no answer. Simon's face grew paler and 
paler, then flushed and swollen in every vein, while his 
teeth were set firmly together, and his frame seemed to 
expand and straighten with the intensity of emotion. 
At length he sUrted up to his feet, brought his fist down 



" 'Twont do for me not to charge my fees on the co'rt, ' "PO" t»*© table with a blow that almost split it in twain, 

Mrs. Walker, but as to making a cent out o* this ere ! »*»ook off his daughter who, shrieking, had grasped hu 

transaction, I'd sooner throw up my commission. Here, 

ma'am, here's the amount on't. I'll hand it to you 

aforehand, and that'll make us square. Speakin' o' 

that. Miss Mary, you didn't know Squire Johnson was 

dead, did ye 1" There was a prayer^meeting in the village that Sat- 

** Dead !" exclaimed Mary, earnestly— I urday evening. The minister had left town ; and as he 

**Yo* and considerin' whafhe's done for that beau was to preach the next day at some distance, and his 



arm, seized his hat, and hurried away. 

CHAPTER TI. 

A rencontre emuet. 



o' yourn, I'm a little surprised he haint writ an account 
on't. I was th^re day afore yesterday, and I was give 
to understand that he'd gi'n every cent of his property 
to Lincoln, only conditionin' that the wider should be 
t4wk care on, and Lincoln should go right on with his j. 
bntiness there. But good artemooo, good arternoon !" 



brother, who was to officiate in exchange with him, had 
not arrived, so Squire Thrasher was in the desk at this 
prayer-meeting. He was gifted in prayer, and he never 
prayed more fervently than on this occasion. But Mr. 
Hays and his companion in the hog expedition of the 
afternoon, had taken good care to spread abroad a 
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knowledge of the transaction, and to the eyes of many, {! 
the veil was lifted from the hypocrite's brow, and be ^ 
was regarded with indignation, for no one, save a fiend, ; 
will take the bread from the mouih of the honest poor i 
man. The services proceed, and the squire was in the ; 
midst of an explanation of that sublime sentiment of 
scripture, " Do unto other even as ye would that others 
should do unto you " — dwelling eloquently on the Chris- 
tian graces of charity, forgiveness of injuries and long j 
suflering, when Simon Walker stalked up the centre 
aisle. He did not remove his ragged straw hat, from 
under which his white hair hung down, dripping with \ 
sweat— be did not look to the right hand nor to the , 
left, but with an eye of fire, too bright for the sane ex- 
ercise of reason, fixed on that of the squire, whose cheek 
blanched, and whose words stuck in his throat at the 
sight of him— and an energy of step — for l^s foot came i 
like iron to the floor— too firm in one of his age, fur ' 
aught but a diseased action of his nerves and muscles— | 
and a deadly and dreadful paleness of face— he tramped 
up the aisle, amidst the bewildered silence of the gaping 
congregation, mounted the platform, and before the agi-i 
tated squire could recover self-command, grasped him 
by the collar and hair and pulled him headlong, by a 
single effort, to the floor. He then kneeled on his' 
breast, and bestowed blow after blow upon his face with , 
lightning rapidity, mastering him as though he had been 
but a child. i 

Honest Mr. Bellows, the blacksmith, was the first to 
leave his pew and advance to Simon's side ; but he ; 
did it with a deliberation which evinced no urgent im- , 
pulse to prevent the beating which the squire was so | 
signally receiving. Simon operated with such activity, 
that before the blacksmith rescued the squire from his , 
grasp, he had inflicted full six powerful blows. I 

" There, Simon,*' said the blacksmith " you've given ' 
him enough. That'll do "^and he lifted him from off 
the squire. The latter rose, a hideous spectacle, bat- j 
tered as he w^, with the blood streaming from both , 
nostrils— and in a tone of extremest rage at the black-; 
smith's calm demeanor, he cried out, wiping away thoj 
blood that filled his mouth, j 

" Why didn't you hurry to my rescue 7 I m^ht have 
been killed by the ruffian !" 

" Well, the fact is, squire, I've a sort of an opinion 
that a licktn' '11 do you good, and if he'd a' tackled you 
any where but here, I don't know as I should a' inter- 
fered at all!" 

The congregation had all been standing during this 
strange scene — men women and children, the former, 
having by this time, gathered about the actors. Simon 
leaned against a pew, exhausted, quivering, and almost 
lifeless, and as the blacksmith concluded his answer, 
Mary Walker, who, frenzied with the conviction that 
her lather meditated self destruction, had followed him 
from the cottage- tottered into the church ; and when 
she saw the squire's bloody countenance, and her gasp- 
ing father, and the eager crowd, a vague sense of some- 
thing dreadful, combining with previous terror, forced 
from her a heart-rending shriek, and she fell forward on 

hsr face, upon the floor. The women sprang towards 
32 
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her, but before they had time to offer assistance, a third 
had entered the church and darted to her side. It was 
Charles Lincoln. 

He lifted her and bore her to the nearest dwelling, 
where the sound of his voice, more effectual than thm 
multiplied restoratives that were offered, recalled herto 
herself. Mr. Bellows considerately and benevolently 
sent his son after Mrs. Walker, who had been left alona 
in the hut all this while, and led the passive Simofi to 
his own home, where he was put to bed, and the remain* 
der of the wretched family assembled together to dio* 
cuss their strange situation. 

CHAPTXR Vlt 

The climax. 

Squire Thrasher sued Simon for damages for tho as^ 
sault, in the sum of five thousand dollars ; and though 
a high bail was required, as the magistrate before whom 
he was examined was in close dealing with the squire, 
to the boiling rage, not unmingled with apprehension of 
the latter, twenty limes the sum was, on every hand^ 
freely offered. Charles was admitted to practice before 
the term of the court at which the trial would come 
on, and arranged it with Mr. Bellows that Simoo and 
his wife and daughter, should remain at his house in 
the mean lime. Simon was resolute that Charles should 
appear unassisted in the defence, although it was to bar 
his first effort at court* 

Perhaps no one was more anxiously interested in the 
result, ihan Mary. Her father was the perilled defend.' 
ant, and her lover, dearer to her than life, was to make 
his first essay in his profe69ion. 

The court-house was filled to overflowing by the fel- 
low citizens of the parties, when the day of trial canoe, 
or course the evidence of the assauh was clear and ex" 
plicit, and it formed no part of Charles' object to 
make any attempt to disprove or weaken it. He rested 
the defence on the provocation solely, for mitigation of 
damages. He called Mr. Hays and others, as witoessee 
to the unceasing severity with which Squire Thrasher 
had pursued the defendant until the last dollar of his 
property was gone. There was testimony Co the pur- 
chase of demands against him that they might be put in 
suit ; and he exposed a system of hypocrisy and cun- 
ning to conceal illegality and oppression, that made the 
squire, who now found that ** murder will ouu" tnm 
white as the sheet on which he was taking notes, and 
his hartd to shake as though he were palsied. Again 
and again did his counsel endeavor to turn the strong 
setting tide by offering objection upon objection ; but 
Charles had carefully calculated his ground, and all 
were overruled by the court. A postponement of the 
case was moved on various pleas, but they were declared 
insufiicient, and Charles triumphantly proceeded in his 
exposures. All this had come like a thunder-clap upon 
the squire. He had not estimated the diminution of his 
popularity and credit, and he found many whom he bad 
thought secured to secrecy, making declarations of 
events that he would have given thousands to have 
sunk in oblivion. He looked about on the faces of hia 
town's-people, and he fancied he saw eatultation in their 
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eomiteDances at the unravel ment of his character. He 
almost sunk down under the desk at which he was sit- 
ting. 

Mary was called to the stand ; and her mild beauty 
and modesty^ and yet calm self-possession as she told 
ivhat she knew of the progress of events, interested 
every heart. She closed by a recital of Sophia Thrash- 
er's visit to their house before the removal of the hog 
and corn ; and as the turpitude of the daughter's agency, 
by the probable direction of her father, struck the minds 
of the spectators, there was a looking from one to 
another, and a silence of astonishment. Squire Thrasher 
hastily whispered to his counsel, and Sophia was called 
to the stand. The squire had anticipated such evi- 
dence, and had extorted from Sophia, by promises and 
threats, a declaration that ohe would disguise the truth, 
and deny the object for which she had visited Simon's 
house. She was richly dressed — but how wide the 
eompaiison between her appearance and the bearing of 
Mary Walker ! She could scarcely reach the stand — 
and after the oath had been administered, only prevented 
herself from falling, by grasping the railing before her, 
with both hands. Her farther's counsel encouraged her, 
and after a pause, she related in a low tone, the story 
that her father had coined and put into her mouth. She 
averred that she went simply to visit Mrs. Walker and 
Mary, whom she had once known ; that this was with- 
out the desire or knowledge of her father, to gratify her 
own curiosity;— that she did not remember to have said 
a word about the hog and corn, and was reprimanded 
by her father on her return, for having made the visit. 
She went safely through her testimony, and the squire, 
who had been leaning forward while she gave it, in the 
intensest anxiety, now drew a long breath of relief, which 
was heard through the whole court-house, and turned a 
look of malignant triumph upon Charles. It being sig- 
nified to him that he was at liberty to cross question 
the witness if he desired, he said nothing to Sophia, but 
with a solemn seriousness of manner, addressed the 
court. A breathless silence reigned throughout the 
mass of bodies outside the bar and in the galleries, for 
there were these two young girU, whose evidence harshly 
conflicted. The connection subsisting between Charles 
Lincoln and Mary, was also generally known, and this 
ciroumstanoe added interest to the scene. ** May it 
please your honors," soid Charles, ** nothing but the 
most painfid sense of duty could urge me to a step that 
may blast the character of an individual, it may be, for 
ever, and overshadow with wretchedness the passage of 
a life. But that duty requires of me to beg permission 
of the court to call forward other witnesses before cross 
questioning the one now on the stand, for the express 
and undisguised pdrposo of convincing the Jury, that she 
haa stamped vpon her young brow, the foul seal of per- 
jury r 

The desired permission being granted, Charles recall- 
ed Mr. Hays, the sheriff, who testified that be was sum- 
moned to Squire Thrasher's on the of July; and 

that when he arrived there, he was informed by the 
eqoire, that he had got hold of some proper^ of Simon 
Walker'e, and wished one of the executions out against 



him to be immediately levied. He further testified that 
he remonstrated with the squire, as being too hard, but 
was silenced by the threat that any interference would 
cost him his commission. When he then asked where 
this property was to be found, he was answered that he 
must wait a few minutes. In the mean time, the sqnire 
seemed uneasy, and often looked out, as though on the 
watch fur some one— that soon the daughter of the 
squire, the witness who had just testified, drove up to 
the door— that the squire immediately said on s^ng 
her, that he could now tell in a few moments where the 
property was — that he then left witness alone, and wit- 
ness saw him — he having left the door ajar, whispering 
with his daughter in the entry^thatsoon he came back, 
rubbing his hands in joy, and told him to take posses- 
sion of a hog and a few bushels of com, describing where 
they were, and that he took them accordingly. 

Mary again testified more particularly to Sophia's 
conduct and conversation while at the house, and not 
all the cunning and art of the squire's counsel could dis- 
turb her calmness or betray her into one contradiction 
or dilemma. There was a murmur of applause when 
she sat down, and it was agony to the trembling squire, 
I on whom every eye was turned. He covered his face 
with his handkerchief. 

Sophia had been sitting all this while like a statue of 
marble, scarcely seeming to breathe. Charles beckoned 
her to the stand after the rustling in the excited crowd 
bad subsided, and said solemnly— 

" The inferences to be drawn from the testimony of 

these two witnesses, are sadly against you. There is 

now an opportunity to explain this mystery; to relieve 

yourself from the embarrassment of your position. I 

, pray you, for your own earthly and eternal good, if you 

have swerved in any thing from the truth, reveal it now ! 

, Fear not the anger of an earthly parent ; from that, the 

I laws can protect you ; but there is another parent whose 

j eye is upon you, whose ear is open to hear you, and 

from H is anger there is no escape ! Earnestly I beseech 

you, do not think to deceive your God ! Tell all, and 

truly, truly !" 

Sophia sunk forward ; her eyes closed ; her lips grew 
livid, and she would have fallen, had not Mary, who 
sat near, supported her to a chair. Then she removed 
her bonnet, and with evident solicitude, moistened her 
brow with water from a pitcher that had been standing 
on the table near. Again a murmur. of applause was 
heard 

The miserable girl shortly recovered, and as she gave 
signs of returning animation, her father rose from his 
chair to go to her ; but Charles hastily said— 

" May it please the court, since the witness stands in 
no need of the assistance of the plaintiff, I request that 
the court will prevent any communication between 
them." Pale, and with a quivering lip, Squire Thrash- 
er resumed his chair. Charles signified to Sophia to 
retain her seat, and then continued in a more gentle and 
encouraging tone — ** I know that by this time you have 
reflected bow infinitely better it is to adhere to the truth 
even though the whole world should be offended. I 
know you are resolved to make yourself worthy of our 
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coafideoce. Tell us ; were yoa not cent by your 
father co examine the defendant's premises, and to re- 
port what you should find ; and did you not convey to 
him his first knowledge of the ho^ and the corn t Fear 
nothing. If you speak the truth, there is nothing to 
fear." 

The half-articulated " yes," which was her answer, 
was heard in the remotest corner of the court-room, in 
the death-like silence that prevailed. She could say no 
more, but with an hysteric sob, fainted, and was borne 
from the court. 

Charles then commenced bis argument. He admitted 
the assault, and stated his intention to suffer the plain- 
tifTs counsel to make the most of ilH aggravated circum- 
stances. But he hoped the jury had been convinced by 
the evidence he had presented, that the defendant had 
labored under the most extraordinary provocation, and 
that from the character of the plaintiff, exposed in that 
evidence, he could not have received any material injury 
to his feelings, as he certainly had not to his person. 
He drew an affecting picture of the accumulation of dis- 
tress under which the defendant had fallen; the tri- 
umph of the plaintifTs revenge for a most laudable act 
of the defendant. He adverted happily and eloquently 
to his own interest in the fortunes of the defendant, and 
his belief, sustained as he was by the evidence, that he 
had been the innocent cause of that series of persecu- 
tion which had finally driven the defendant to frenzy 
and outrage. But when, in closing, he arranged the 
eireumstances of the taking away of his bread from the 
▼ery mouth, as it were, of the poor man — of that tiend- 
ish spirit which could make one's own child an instru- 
ment to efiiect so base an end, and more than all, could 
instigate that child to the commission of an infamous 
crime — the sin of perjury-^a father selling his offspring 
to the devil. His stirring and thrilling eloquence was 
irresistible, and he sat down, triumphant in the impres- 
sion he had conveyed, of the possession of brilliant Al- 
euts and surpassing power. 

The plaintiff's counsel said but little. He was con- 
scious of the bulwark reared against him, and of the 
impotence of an attempt to overthrow it. After an 
impartial charge, the jury retired, and Squire Thrasher, 
whose iron nerves had thus far sustained him, but which 
■hrunk from the endurance of the suspense before the 
declaration of the verdict, loft the court-house. A loud 
and undisguised hiss greeted his departure, which hur- 
ried his steps, aod which the outcries of the officers for 
order could not subdue. 

The jury were not long in consultation ; and after the 
usual forms of the reception of a verdict, it was declared 
to be found for the plaintiff with one dollar's damages. 
It was received with a shout that forty sheriffs could 
not have repressed or restrained. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Conelution. 

Mortified, enraged, and fearful of the future. Squire 

Thrasher returned home with his humiliated daughter. 

' Proud, elated, and confident in hope, Charles Lincoln 

received the congratulations of his friends and the dearer 



thanks of his Mary, and hastened with her to relieve 
the anxiety of Simon and Mrs. Walker, who were still 
at the friendly blacksmith's. It had done one's heart 
good to mark the sparkling eye and crimson cheek of 
the happy Mary, when the thick-falling tears of her pa- 
rents spoke their gratitude to the beloved of her heart. 
Simon had been too weak to attend the court, but with 
eager anxiety he questioned one and another of their 
transactions, more interested in an account of Charles' 
management tban of any thing concerning himself— and 
his joy at the result that restored to him his character, 
and opened a path of peace for his declining years, made 
him seem like himself again, and gave his face the good 
old Simon Walker look. His town'8-p«2ple flocked to 
congratulate him, uneasy until they had expressed sor^ 
row for the manner in which they had treated him. He 
had a hearty shake from every one, and there was a 
pardonable triumph in his oft repeated boast— -"Aha! 
I told you so! he's just the boy I said he'd be !" 

What more have I to say 7 Shall I tell you that 
Charles and Mary were soon married— that he fulfilled 
the requests of Mr. Johnson, and installed Mary the 
mistress of his home— the dispenser of its joys T— that 
he took Simon and Mrs. Walker under his roof, that he 
might cheer their old age as they had cheered his youth 
— that the fame he acquired in the management of his 
first cause estab i:(h('<) his reputation, and that ho be- 
came eminent at the bar? 

Shall I tell ynu thai Squire Thrasher was speedily 
excommunicated from tlio church that he had so long 
secretly disgraced, and that as soon as possible, he re- 
moved, bag and baggag;^, to the far West? All these 
valedictory matters will be left wholly to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, and I bid farewell. 



Ovif inal. 
TO MY WIFE. 

My heart clingi fundly unto thse, 

My well-beloved wife; 
Without thy smiles, how could I bear 

The checkered ills of Ufa ? 

Thou srt my sun to cheer the wsy 

Id disappointment's hour ; 
My iweet support and gentle stay, 

When storms of sorrow lower. 

The cares that sink my spirits low — 

The gloomy fears that rise- 
Are all forgot amid the joys 

Thy cottstant love supplies. 

When other friends forsake,! know 

There*! coniideDce in one, 
Whose true, unchangingi faithfiil heart 

I daily lean upon. 

If sickness come, thy eoastaat watch 

Will bo around my bod— 
And thy soft hands will gently wipe 

The cold drops from my head. 

Oh, who would pass this vale of taars 

Without a friend so dear? — 
Whose presence every moment cheers — 

Brings peace and comfort near. 
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Orifinal. 
THE POISONED JELLY; 

iDB, THE COURT LADT's REVENOE." 

TransUUed from the Spaniih, 

CHAPTER YII. 

After a short and proRperous voyage, Isabella and 
her parents once more beheld their native shores, and 
were soon landed at the city of Cadiz. They were re- 
ceived by their friends with great demonstrations of joy, 
who congratulated them on their escape from two ene- 
mies— -the Moors and the Englieh. Her native air, 
security from danger, and the hope of soon seeing Ri- 
caredo, all joined to restore Isabella to her former 
health, and after a time to her radiant beauty. After 
rocovefing from the fatigues of a sea voyage, Isabella 
and her parents set out for Seville, where they had 
agreed to wait for Ricaredo. They hired a handsome 
house opposite to the monastery of Santa Paula, in which 
was a nun, cousin to Isabella, of whom Ricaredo was 
to inquire for them. 

Their great wealth and Isabella's peerless beauty, 
soon rendered the family famous in Seville, and they 
found themselves in a large circle of admirers and 
friends. After their arrival they wrote to the queen, 
according to her request, informing her of their safe 
return, and also to her parents, Clotaldo and Catalina, 
for Isabella still called them by that endearing epithet. 
From the latter came an answer full of kindness, in- 
forming them Ricaredo had set out upon his pilgrimage 
to Rome. Happy that her lover was on the road to 
seek her, Isabella's spirits revived. She determined so 
to regulate her life and actions, that upon bis entrance 
into Seville, the fame of her virtue should reach him 
before the name of their residence. She seldom left 
the house except to visit the monastery — attended no 
feasts except those of the church, and went from her 
oratory only to perform her prayers in the Cathedral on 
fast days. There were many pleasures to invite her, 
aod many places haunted by the fair and gay, but she 
sever was seen on the river bank nor on the walk of 
Triana, nor made she one in the vast crowd which mot 
at Xeres, or the field of Tahlada, or St. Sebastian day. 
Every one was loud in praise of her piety and prudence, 
and all the young cavaliers of the city sought to obtain 
the favor of one so good and so lovely. Serenades 
were heard under her windows, tournaments were given 
for her, and all her servants were bribed to speak in 
favor of these enamored young men. The houses of 
fortune-tellers and dealers in magic arts were crowded 
with those who placed credit in these imposters, to hire 
them to exercise their power over the wealthy and beau- 
tiful Isabella, so that her heart might be inclined in 
their favor. But Isabella, whose whole soul was filled 
with her absent husband, stood like a rock over which 
the waves dash, and the winds are howling in vain.— - 
Secure in its own strength it defies their power. 



* Coadodsd from page St4 



Month after month slowly wore away, and now a year 
and a half bad passed, and still Ricaredo came not. 
Isabella, however, knew nothing but death would keep 
him away longer than the two years he had specified, 
and now looked forward to the delightful surety of see- 
ing him at the end of six months. She delivered her^ 
self up to happy anticipations and sweet musings. Now, 
she imagined her beloved arrived — fancied the feigned 
reproaches with which she would chide his prolonged 
absence— she listened to his excuses — and now pressed 
her pardoned lover to her bosom. 

Alas f fair girl— thy persecutions are not over. In 
the midst of these sweet imaginings, a letter arrived 
from Catalina, the mother of Ricaredo, which had been 
written several months since. It was as follows : 

" Soon after thy departure, dear daughter, Ricaredo set out 
for France, oa his way to accomplish a vow of pilgrimage to 
Rome. Guillarte, bis page, acconpanied him. Month* passed 
away, and we heard nothing of our son; when, lately, Gpillarta 
returned with the sorrowful news, that our beloved Ricaredo 
had been treacherously murdered in France by the Couat Ar- 
nesto! Think of the anguish of his father, myself and bis 
betrothed, at this news. Pray for our beloved soa, dear Isabel- 
la, he well merits thy iatercession with Heaven, for he loved 
thee well — and entreat of God that he give as all patience 
piou^Iy to endure our great aflliction, and smooth our bed of 
death. May our Lord give thee and ihy parents a long aad 
peace All life! 

' CATALnCA." 

Vainly did the wretched Isabella turn to every side 
of this letter and examine again the writing and sig- 
nature, hoping there would be some mistake, and this 
disastrous tale would be untrue. But she could not 
doubt it. She well remembered Geiilarte, the faithful 
attendant of her husband, who could have no induce- 
ment to forge this tale. Nor had his mother, for she 
believed them eternally separated. It was then true ; 
and she was wretched, hopeless for ever! She shed no 
tear^by no expression or sign could an observer have 
read the deep agony which was rending her deaolate 
bosom. 

Calmly passing into her oratory, she knelt before her 
crucifix, and there vowed to become a nun as soon as 
the necessary forms would allow, and spend the remain- 
der of her days as a spouse of God. The parents of 
Isabella crushed in their bosoms the grief the events 
had caused them, and devoted themselves to their 
daughter, in order to alleviate, if possible, the bitter^ 
ness of her doom. The holy and Christian retolotioa 
which she had taken, tempered a little the force of her 
affliction, and induced her at last to listen to their en* 
treaties to wait until the two years were over which 
Ricaredo had mentioned as the term of his absence. 
This they did, not hoping or dreaming he vras alive, hnt 
trusting to time to weaken Isabella's affliction, and with 
it her resolve to take the veil. The remaining^ aix 
months were passed by the sorrowing widow, as she 
termed herself, in the exercises of religion, and in pre- 
parations for her entrance into the convent of Santm 
Paula, which was the abode of her cousin. 

Two years had passed, and the day arrived wkick 
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was to see the beautiful Isabella quit that world which 
bad so harshly treated her and enter the peaceful sanc- 
tuary of religion. The news of this event had creaiexl 
great sensation in the city, and long before the hour, the 
church of the convent and the street through which the 
young novice was to pass, were tilled with curious and 
sympathising spectalor^n. 

A larger and more splendid procession than attended 
Isabella fiom her house to the convent, had not been 
seen before in Seville. Besides her own personal friends 
and relatives, were all the persons of consequence in 
the city, with the cliief justice, the archbicthop, and the ' 
yicar genei-al. As is usual with those who go to take 
the veil, Isabella wore the licbest and most tasteful cos- 
tume. With a lingering feeling of the world left, she 
was attired in the bridal dress which was given her by 
the queen of England — embroidered with pearls and 
glittering with diamonds. The procession was on fool, 
for so great was the general desire to gaze upon tbe 
famed Isabella, that even if wished, it could not have 
been possible to ride in carriages. Uer loveliness, her 
rich attire, and her story moved every bosom in her 
favor. Some blessed her — others her parents — while 
heaven was thanked that such beauty and goodness was 
given to tbe world. 

All pressed forward to see her, none more anxiously 
than a man in a dress worn by those captives who had 
been ransomed from the Moors. On his breast was a 
nign of the Trinity, token of their release by a charita- 
ble Redeemer. The procesi^ion arrived in front of the 
convent, from which was passing forth to meet it a train 
of nuns, bearing the cross and various banners. Isabel- 
la placed one foot upon the step of the porch, when a 
voice sounded in her ears : 

** Stay ! Isabella!" it cried, and she remained breath- 
less, motionless. " Stay ! Isabella ! while I live thou 
sbalt not take the vows !" 

Every eye was turned toward the speaker, who came 
plunging and crowding through the people, until he 
stood before the novice. His round blue bonnet was 
thrown off, displaying his golden hair, skin of snow and 
high colored cheeks, tokens of one from a Northern 
land. He seized the hand of Isabella. ** Knowest me 
not, Isabella?" he cried. " Look at me— I am thy Ri- 
caredo— thy husband !" 

" Yes, I know thee,'* she said, slowly, seeking to dis- 
entangle her ideas from the confusion and perplexity 
into which they were so suddenly plunged. " Thou art 
a phantom come to disturb my repose!" 

The parents of Isabella seized the hands of the cap- 
tive, and fixed their eager examining eyes upon his face, 
and joyfully recognized their lost Ricaredo in the weary 
pilgrim. . He broke from their embraces, and throwing 
fairaself before the novice, entreated her to desist from 
lier pioos resolves, to remember the faith that was 
plighted between them, for in spile pf his attire, she 
beheld her true and loving Ricaredo before her. The 
certainty of her husbaad*s death was firmly fixed upon 
tha mind of Isabella, but this testimony gave way be- 
fore that of her eyes, and falling in his arms, she ex* 
«]aimed : 



" Yes, it is Ricaredo ! my true spouse — the half of 
my soul ! I have ever held you stamped in my memory 
and guarded in my heart, and for you, Sefi >r ,1 must 
abandon my pious determinations, which would have 
led me to a religious life when I received the news of 
your death through your mother's letter. God has cho>- 
sen to turn me from my resolves by this unexpected 
event, and I will not resist his decrees. Come with mo 
then, to our father's house, and by the rites pf our holy 
Catholic church I will be yours for ever." 

During this interruption of the procession, the Asis- 
tente, the Vicar and Provisor of the Archbishop, were 
gazing upon the lovers with surprise, unable lo imazir.e 
to what it would lead. They were anxious for an ex* 
planation w by the nun so suddenly changed her mind, 
and choose a marriage before the convent. The father 
of Isabella prayed their patience for a few moments, 
and entreated them to return to his house, where many 
wonderful things would be related to them. 

" Fellow-citizens!" now cried a voice from the crowd 
around them, " this redeemed captive is a great En- 
glish admiral ! Two years ago he rescued arich Portu- 
guese ship from the Moorish corsairs. I know him 
well, for he rescued me from the corsairs also, and gave 
me and three hundred other captives liberty and money 
and sent us home to Spain !" 

Ricaredo now rose in the favor of every one, and this 
increased the general desire to learn his singular histo- 
ry. Isabella and her parents with Ricaredo, followed 
by the principal people of the place and many ecclesi- 
astics, returned to her home, leaving the procession of 
nuns on the steps, to gaze after her and regret their 
convent should not contain the beauty of Seville. 

Seated in a large hall of the mansion of Isabella, her 
friends requested the promised history. Ricaredo was 
not expert in the Spanish tongue, and the task devolved 
upon Isabella. She began from the day when she was 
carried away by Cloialdo, and told of the kindness of 
Ricaredo's parents towards her — enlarged upon the 
English queen's liberality — spoke of the naval fight 
which had resulted in the liberty of the Spanish cap- 
lives, and declared the promise she had made to consi- 
der herself as his wife, and in fact, related all that had 
occurred to her since her first arrival in England. 

Every one listened with interest to her narrative, and 
then begged Ricaredo to declare his adventures since 
leaving England, and why he wore the dress of tbe 
captive with the mark of being redeemed by charity. 

" I left London with Guillarte, my page," said Rica- 
redo, " to avoid a marriage with Clistena, the Scotch 
girl, as Isabella has related. I crossed through Franca 
and arrived at Rome, at which my heart was rejoiced 
and my faith revived. I kissed the feet of the High 
Pontiff, confessed my sins, and received a certificate of 
my faith and confession in our holy catholic church. I 
then visited ail the holy places with which that city 
abounds, and of the two thousand gold escudos which I 
brought with me, I deposited sixteen hundred in the 
charge of Roqui, the celebrated Florentine banker, and 
with four hundred in my pocket, set out for Genoa, 
where I learned some barks wore ready to sail for Spain. 
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On the road from Rome to Florence, we stopped at 
Aquapendente, the last town in the Pope's dominions. 
I alighted at an inn, where I discovered the Count Ar- 
nesto, my enemy, with four servants disguised in rather 
a singular manner for good Catholics. I shut myself 
tip in a room with my servant, hoping they had not ob- 
served me, and determined to leave the house at dusk, 
and lodge in another inn. This idea, however, I aban- 
doned, as the Count and his people did not seem to have 
recognised me ; and, after having supped, I recommen- 
ded myself to God, and laid my sword by my side and 
seated myself in a chair, as I did not care to go to bed. 
My servant was asleep, and I dozing, when I was awa- 
kened—merely, it would seem, to take an eternal sleep 
—by four pistol shots, which were fired at me by Count 
Amcsto and his servants. Leaving me for dead, they 
mounted their horses and drove off, bidding the land- 
lord give me Christian burial, as I was a man of rank. 
Guillarte, as the landlord afterwards told me, suddenly 
awakened by the noise, in a great fright threw himself 
from the window, exclaiming^* Oh, wretched me ! they 
have murdered my master!' and mounting his horse 
soon rode from the village. Doubtless he carried the 
account of my death to my mother. The people of the 
inn came to my assistance, and found me pierced by 
four balls ; but none of them mortal. I asked for a 
confessor and all the holy sacraments, as a good Catho- 
lic should, which were soon procured me, and I par- 
took of them. 

" After two months I recovered, and set out for Ge- 
noa. Here I found two feluccas, which were hired by 
two Spanish gentlemen and myself, one to go in ad- 
vance as a scout, and the other for our accommodation. : 
Slowly we sailed along from point to point, until we | 
came opposite a place on the coast of France, called 
the Three Marias, when suddenly two Turkish galleys 
•hot out of a cove and attacked us. We were soon 
captured, and the Turks coming on board stripped us 
of every thing. 

"Our barks were left on the shore to serve them 
•ome future day in removing their spoils. You will well : 
believe me, when I say I felt my captivity in my inner- 
most soul. I also grieved at the loss of the papers 
given me at Rome, and the draft on the Florentine mer- 
chant for my sixteen hundred ducats. By good luck 
the box came into the hands of a Spanish captive, who 
■ecreted it ; for if the Turks had found it, they would 
have demanded all thb money as my ransom. 

" We were carried into Argel, where I had the hap- 
piness of finding the good Fathers of the Holy Trinity, 
who came there to ransom captives. J spoke with 
them, and told them who I was, and although not a 
Spaniard, they were so charitable as to ransom me. 
They gave for me three hundred ducats, one hundred 
on the spot, and the rest to be paid when their vessel 
retamed from Spain with further supplies — for the 
good Fathers had spent four thousand ducats more than 
they had brought with them, leaving one of the Fathers 
of Redemption in pawn until the money was repaid. 
Generous and compassionate men ! they had given their 
liberty for that of Others, and itibmitted to an irksome 



captivity in order to purchase the freedom of their un- 
happy countrymen. In addition to my liberty, I recei- 
ved my precious box with the papers all safe. These I 
phowed to the blessed Fathers, and promised to repay 
them all they had given for me, with five hundred more 
ducats towards their charitable enterprise. 

" A year passed ere the bark returned, during wbich 
I encountered many strange adventures, which it would 
take too much time to relate. I will, however, men- 
tion one : I met there one of the Turks from whom I 
had conquered the India ship. He was so grateful for 
the liberty which I had given him, that he told no on* 
of this, or I should have lost liberty, if not life. 

"At last the bark returned, and with five hundred 
rescued captives, I arrived in Spain, under the charge 
of one of the Fathers of Redemption. In Vatencia, 
we all walked in procession to church, and there, after 
many ceremonies in gratitude to heaven, we parted, 
each to seek his home, wearing the badge of ransom, 
which you see here. Eager to behold my loved Isabel- 
la once more, I directed my course to this city, and to 
the monastery of Santa Paula, where I was to hear 
news of my wife ; and what there befell me, you already 
know. 

" My story is now told, my friends ; and marvelloas 
as it is, I vouch for its truth. These papers, however, 
will confirm all my words." 

Ricaredo drew forth his tin box and placed the certifi- 
cates in the hands of the Provisor, who examined them 
with the assistant bishop, and found they were all the 
captive had declared them to be. To add to the won- 
ders of the day, the Florentine merchant happened to 
be present, who added his testimony to that of Ricare- 
do. 

Surprise and joy now ran through all the assembly. 
The assistant and all the fathers, embraced the lovers 
and their parents, congratulating them on their re- 
union, entreating Isabella to write down all their mar- 
vellous adventures, for the Archbishop's benefit, which 
she promised to do. The company now broke up, and 
the silence with which they had listened was succeeded 
by compliments and rejoicings to the happy family 
group. The next week, our lovers were married by the 
Assistant bishop, and general joy filled the city. 

I have now shown all that happened to the parents of 
Isabella and herself, from the time she was captured at 
Cadiz, until the day she married Ricaredo, who, with 
his family, I believe, are still living in one of the houses 
opposite the convent of Santa Paula, and which he pur- 
chased from the heirs of a gentleman from Burgas, one 
Hernan de Cifuentes. 

From this history may be learnt the power of beauty 
when joined with goodness ; and we may observe how 
Providence often brings forth our greatest pleasures 
from seeming evils. e. r. 9. 



Our hope, heavenly and earthly, is poorly anchored, if 
the cable parts upon the stream. I believe in God, who 
can change evil into good ; and I am confident what be- 
falls ui is always ultimately for the best. 
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I. 



rayarie«— CRILDB hakold. 



Aput h« Btallc'd in joy! 

Thb town of B 18 situated in the State of Michi- 
gan, on the banks of a beautiful and romantic stream, 
whose current finds its way among broad, rich prairies 
and ** openings," until it mingles its waters with those 
of Lake Michigan. The place itself is small, and the 
population but few in number, yet as the majority of 
travellers are obliged to pass through it, on their way 
to the "far — far West," the stranger generally attaches 
more importance to it, than would otherwise fail to its 
share. 

During a short sojoam, it was my custom when not 
otherwise engaged, to sit at the door of the principal 
hotel and study the physiognomies of the numerous 
travellers, which every stage-coach landed; some to 
tarry, but more to continue their journey by water. 
Among the former who arrived one afternoon, was a 
young man of about two and twenty years, whose wild 
and haggard appearance, not only attracted my atten- 
tion, but excited my curiosity. His dress was newly 
fashioned, but the method in which it was worn, be- 
trayed the carelessness or indidference of the wearer, as 
to his personal appearance. He was tall and well pro- 
portioned. His countenance was open and manly, but 
his dark and expressive eye glanced with a wildness al- 
together unnatural. 

Several months elapsed, during which time I bad 
made hi» acquaintance, which gradually increased, un- 
til it warmed into familiarity and friendship. We were 
often in each other's company, and although I often hinted 
at his melancholy and moroseness, I in vain endeavored 
to ascertain the cause. At such times, hiaface became 
paler than usual, his eye roved with more than its ac- 
costomed restlessness, and his frame trembled, until 
tears, warm, and I supposed, heartfelt, tricked down 
his cheek. I was not an unmoved spectator of such 
■cenes. I declared my interest in his welfare, and my 
resolution to do any thing in my power, in his behalf, 
and finally, when he seemed satisfied that I was urged 
■o to do from purely benevolent motives, he agreed to 
communicate to me that which preyed so heavily on 
hti miod, and which I assured him would soon hasten 
him to an untimely grave. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of October when 
we were sauntering along the banks of the river. The 
day had been very warm, but a gentle breeze had, 



the untracked and pathless woods, which is not else 
where experienced, for the mind there properly esti- 
mates the power of that Almighty architect who fash- 
ioned the world^who causes the changing of the sea- 
sons^who created man and implanted in his nature 
that supremo essence of mindf which renders him but 
next to a God— who rules with an invisible but ell-pow- 
erful hand over us, and who, as has been beau\i fully re- 
marked, " rides upon the whirlwind, and directeth the 
storm." 

As we wandered carelessly on, I reminded my com- 
panion of his promise, and in a few moments he related 
what follows :^ 



XI. 



I. 



THK STRANGER'S STORT. 

** I am an artisan, which, together with my poverty, 
has ruined me; and that, by the way, is not unnatural ; 
I while the merchant, whose business requires no ex- 
' traordinary talent in its execution, generally holds an 
{elevated rank in society; the artisan, whose produc- 
' tions requiro an education, united with genius and in- 
I dustry, passes his life " unknowing and unknown." As 
, regards poverty, I need scarcely remind you of the de- 
I ference that is paid to riches. You must have seen that 
, while honesty in rags is slighted, villany in wealth com- 
mands respect. Virtue, principle and integrity must 
yield to it, for money is the ** white man's god," and 
he pours his offerings at its unhallowed shrine. And 
what may it not accomplish 7 It purchases the luxu- 
ries of life — it humbleth pride — it attracts beauty and 
! talent and any thing to its will^it opens the prison 
! doors of the captive and sets him free. How aptly has 
the poet remarked— 

*< Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtles* breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it.** 

In short, as Hazlctt says, " to be without it is to live 
out of the world, or to be despised if you come into it." 
But I am wandering from my story. I will not enter 
into a detail of the manner in which I passed my youth- 
ful days. Let it suffice for me to say, that my parenta 
and connections were among the most respectable of 
the inhabitants of a small town at the East, and that my 
education was not neglected. Twenty years glided 
smoothly and happily away, and my entrance into man- 
hood found me engaged at my profession, which though 
sufficiently profitable to afford me a comfortable liveK- 
hood, did not render me wealthy. My associates gene- 
rally, were young men of about my own age, and of the 
highest respectability. Our evenings were mostly spent 
at the lecture-room or library, and often at each other's 



at eve, rendered the atmosphere delightfully pleasant. ' dwellings, where it was my lot, sometimes, to encounter 
It was indeed a lovely night. The gentle moon shed those whose wealth allowed them to move in a higher 
her rays of silvery light afar over the unruflfled stream | circle than myself; nor was I excluded altogether from 
and tlie solitary forest, while myriads of stars looked , the company of the softer sex; on the contrary, I re- 
forth from their eternal hiding-place, in a heaven of ceived more attention from ladies of rank and fashion. 



clear and cloudless blue. A solemn and holy stillness 
reigned on that placid night, and all nature seemed 
hashed in a calm and serene repose. 
There it an indescribable feeling in wandering into 



than I had any reason, from the humbleness of my vo- 
cation, to expect. Notwithstanding the pleasure that I 
enjoyed, and the information I received, I now curse 
the hour that I first became introduced into their soci- 
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ety. But let me proceed. Among others whom we [| It was in vain I reasoned with him, as to the proba 
viitited, was a Mr. O , whose succcm in obtaining a bility of the father's relenting— of the prospect of future 
lucrative office under government, enabled him to enjoy ' success, or of his forgetting the object of his hopeless 
a rank in life, which neither his talents nor his virtue ffor I love. It was in vain, and we retraced our steps to the 
he was wanting in both) would otherwise have entitled ' hotel. From that night, his complaint assumed a mora 
him. He bad an only child — a daughter, whose match* alarming character, and I plainly perceived that unless 
less beauty and accomplishments endeared her to all , some unexpected cause should intervene, he would 
wftio made her acquaintance. She was at that period, ', shortly cease to be. 

about eighteen, the very picture of health and loveliness. , A few evenings afterwards, I was sitting in his room. 
Oh! that I could properly describe her ! It would re- , conversing with him on ordinary topics, when he re- 
quire the pencil of some eminent artist to picture her j marked, that he had a favor to solicit from me. I 



every grace — to trace the lineaments of her fair counte- 
nance, where mind beamed forth so eloquently. Her 
eyes were dark and beautifully expressive, while the 
long dark lashes which fell ' over them^her regularly 
chiselled features, and her tresses which flowed care- 



ofl'ered to comply at once, but for some cause, which ho 
did not explain, he deferred mentioning it, until the en- 
suing morning. 

I had just finished my breakfast, the next day, and 
was hastening to his room, when a friend grasped me 



lessly on a neck, white as the Parian marble, were all by the arm and whispered, " He*i dettd .'" I opened 



too beautiful for me to adequately describe. Her form 
had attained that rounded fullness so essential to the 
perfection of female loveliness, while her education and 
polished manners gave her additional claims to homage 
and love. Is it to be wondeied at, that I became enam- 
ored of her, and oh! how shall I express my feelings, 
when after I told her the love I bore her, she joined her 



the door, and there indeed lay the victim of a parent's 
tyranny stretched on hit bed, in the icy embrace of 
death. 



III. 



** To this we must coma at last.** 



It was in the Fall of the year. The golden Summer 



vows with mine, and our hearts and souls mingled and with its warm sunshine and flowers had passed, and the 
united into one! I loved her with all my young and Autumn followed with its melancholy wind, which, as 
fond heart's idolatry. I lived but in her smiles, and my it gighed through the branches of the towering forest 
thoughts by day and dreams by night, were of her, my ! trees, sounded mournfully and lone, while the trees 
first and only love. I was then happy. I felt and en- 
joyed the poetry of existence. I revelled in the pure 
and holy feelings of a doating heart, until life appeared 
to me a bewildering and extatic dream, redolent of all 
that was beautiful — of all that the most ardent fancy 
could picture or desire. 

** Months passed away ; our secret became known to 
her parents, and one evening I received a note from 
her father, intimating his displeasure in no measured 
terms, and concluding by requesting me never to ' dar- 
ken his doors ' with my presence. You will readily 
believe that I adopted other methods of communica- 
tion with my beloved Amanda, but every precaution 
was taken on the part of her parents to prevent it, and 



themselves, leafless and in seeming decay, appeared to 
speak of the mutability of all things, and the uncertain 
tenure of man's life. 

The coffin was placed in a wagon, while some six or 
eight strangers from very compassion, followed the re- 
mains to its last resting-place. It was a melancholy 
scene. The procession, if such it may be called, wound 
through the thick woods, until it reached a small open- 
ing which had already been used as the burial-place, 
and there— far from the busy haunts of men— in the si- 
lence and solitude of the lonely forest — beneath God's 
cloudless and beautiful sky, the solemn tones of the 
minister rose to Heaven. The body was deposited, the 
earth thrown upon the coffin, a board placed at each 



alas ! but too successfully. My letters were intercepted, | end of the grave, and the company departed. It was a 
and two years have passed since I have heard from, or | heart-rending spectacle. No eye mourned over the 
seen her. Is not this enough to drive me mad? To; poor victim of a broken heart — no mother's team 
add to my misery, I have been afflicted with sickness, I trickled down the cheek— no sister or brother followed 



which is daily bringing me nearer to the grave. My 
poverty has been the curse which has followed and con- 
tinues to follow me, for it has closed the door between 
me and the only being I ever really and truly loved. 

** Oh { my friend, I cannot tell you with what feelings 
of hate — of bitter, unmitigated hato I look upon her 
father. Curses, deep, overwhelming curses follow him ! 
May he rot piecemeal, until death removes him from 
the world, and lingering tortures follow him hereafter!" 

Here my companion discontinued his narrative. As 
he had proceeded, he gradually became more excited, 
and finally when he dwelt on the obduracy of Mr. 



the remains of the ill-fated man. His life had been a 
dreary one, and his death was not the less so. tio mat- 
ter — his spirit reposes " where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest." 



Whenever the afiections, characters or actions of 
men are concerned, and these certainly afford the no- 
blest subjects to genius, there can be neither any just 
or affecting description, without our possessing the 
virtuous aflfections. He whose heart is indelicate or 
hard, he who has no admiration of what is truly noble 
or praiseworthy, nor the proper sympathetic sense of 

hU frame' trembled, his eye glared furiously, and a de- j, **»»' » '•n^^^ft ""»' *»»^® « ^^^y i^nperfect relish of the 



moniacal expression dwelt upon his countenance. 



highest beauties of poetry or eloquence. 
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Original. 
THE SICK STUDENT'S DREAM. 

Slow, through the fields of Hearen, the silver queen 
Trod her lone path, 'mid clouds of lucid sheen, 
$oftly and sweet, o'er the hashed earth she smiled, 
As in that ancient time, when Ae, the child 
Of loving phantasy, in slumber still 
Saw her descending to the Latmian hill. 
Wrapt in her vapory veil, with care to dim 
Immortal radiance, all too bright for hinu 
Far other thoughts float o'er the youthful brow 
Of one, who gazes on her beauty now- 
Far other visions shade his aching eyes, 
The pale, sad watcher of the siilent skies ; 
Not his the hope that charmed the shepherd boy. 
Not his the bounding pulse of health and joy ; 
No dews of night on those gold curls are shed, 
Though fair as coronaled Endymion's head ; 
No cooling breeze that panting lip can chill, 
No whispered love his beating heart can still ; 
Low on his weary couch he seeks in vain 
Kest, from the curse of fever's burning chain. 

Sleep comes to all, even to the sufferer there. 
Within that darkened chamber of despair ; 
And dreams, in strange imaginings, restore 
The wilder treasures of his classic lore : 
Sleep comes, but yet no soothing opiate brings, 
In languid sweetness, on his downy wings ; 
And dreams — the half closed eye, the sullen start, 
The long, deep moan from that o'erladen heart. 
The frowning brow, the mattered words, declare 
What spectre visions haant the sleeper there ! 

• • • 4 • • 

Now, where the raving tempests fiercely sweep 
The heaving bosom of the foaming deep, 
Alone he wanders on the Phrygian shore— 
Near, and more near, Cyhele's lions roar— 
Phrensied, he flies where gloomy pine trees cast 
Their shadows— wild, he straggles itith the blast, 
Rnshoe despairing to the vraves — ^in vain. 
He wakes-^to dream in agony again ! 
Bound on the barren rock, the victim lies, 
There wide, o'er Caucasus, those leaden skies 
Cloody and cold, their misty curtains spread, 
No genial ray of sonsh ine o'er him shed ; 
Aroond him tower those rugged cliffs of snow/ 
And Caspian'! stormy billows roll below-^ 
Writhing in lingering pain, while fetters cling/ 
He shuddering hears the vulture's flapping wing"— 
The red eye glares on him^the talons dart 
Deep in his quivering flesh and tortured heart. 
Waked from that sleep of horrors, wild the cry 
Of angoish bursting from his lip»-^' And why,^ 
He half unoonscioas murmurs, " is the gloom 
Of foar and madness flung upon my doom 7 
What have I done, to pine thus, day by day. 
Wasting the energies of life away 7 
What laws of jtmioe, virtue, have I spumed. 
What god offended, or what goddess scorned? 
33 



Why haunted by the sins of olden time 7 
Alas, not mine the glorious Titan's crime ! 
No fire from Heaven my young ambition sought-— 
The Grecian's eloquence, the Roman's thought, 
Sufiiced my humble hope. Oh, cherished lore ! 
Within your sacred halls, shall I no more, 
Drink at the holy fount of bard or sage, 
Or trace, enrapt, the philosophic page 7 
Must these dark shadows on my best years fiiU 7 
Will Hope ne'er answer to my ardent call 7 
For me, the winds of spring no promise bear. 
For me, no bloom tlie flowers of summer wear. 
Winter alone is mine— the cold, tho stem. 
From thee the lesson of my lifo I learn ! 
Qo, thou fair moon — sink from my wearied sight; 
Leave me, my fate — the sable pall of night- 
Go, breath of fragrant blossoms — to this brow 
Why steal, with courteous scent, to mock me now 7 
Even thou, poor lamp, that with thy sickly gleam. 
Through this lone chamber shed'st a struggling beam, 
Out-^H)Ut! why should thy feeble ray remind 
My crushed and withered spirit, thou hast shined 
To light old Learning's labors 7 Hated glare ! 
Leave me my sleep of blackness and despair ! ' 
• • • « • • 

The moon is set, and gently, one by one,' 
Her bright attendant stars have slowly gone : 
A whispering wind hath waked the sleeping flowers. 
The earth's fair breast is bathed with early showers; 
Up roll the fleecy clouds from Eastern skies. 
The blushing dawn hath ope'd her radiant eyes ; 
Calmly and soft, the young, palo sleeper breathes— 
While morn's delicious airs, in gladness wreathes 
Those tresses, rich and fair — rose-tinlcd still, 
A faint, sweet smile hath touched his lips-^the ill 
Of night's unholy shapes, and phantoms drear. 
With morning's balmy freshness comes not near: 
The quiet limbs extend in tranquil rest — 
The hands in graceful folding on his breast— 

The forehead smooth, hath lost the trace of care 

The angel of repose is bending there.— 

Sleep on— oh, sweetly sleep ! and when away 
Thy slumber passes with advancing day — 
Clear as the sunlight on thy waking cast. 
May peace and health illume those eyes at last I 
The veriest wretch who looks upon the sun 
At eve, a better lot than thine had won— 
At noon of night, no human thing would share 
The fearful burthen thou wert doomed to bear. 
At dawn, thy cup was full — solemn and strange 
Swept over thy bound soul, a mighty change — 
Whence was it-— wither doth it tend-— or how 
The shadow passed from M«e— we ask not now. 
Again, again, to thee the stream of years 
Far in its shining loveliness appears ; 
Once more bright forms with thrilling sounds of joy, 
Shall hover o'er thy pillow, gentle boy ; 
But to thy memory, let this seal be given. 
Forget not, while on earth, the Hand of Heaven ! 

LJCSLIf. 
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THE ADOPTED. 
** Poor boy, the world hath much ill-OMd thee." 

Thx recent wars in Spain hare brought all things 
oonnecied with that country most vividly before us, and 
we have become accustomed to dwell with iilcreased 
interest on all circumstances relating thereto; the wild, 
untameable dispositions of its mountain peasantry, the 
war of extermination, and bitter and relentless cruelty 
shewn to the unhappy prisoners, who have fallen into 
the power of either side, have made a deep and lasting 
impression on all who have observed the progress of 
events in Spain; and though we may look upon the 
country as the region of romance, where thd soft and 
•anny landscape bears away the palm from all other 
lands ; where the orange-grove sheds its fragrant per- 
fume around ; and where the beautiful and grand blend 
to render it the most lovely of all countries in the world, 
yet has all this been thrown away upon its stern inhabi- 
tants, who are only remarkable for their cruelty when 
any popular commotion stirs the angry blood of men 
into action, and all ties of humanity are forgotten. May 
we hope that a change may come o*er the spirit of the 
drama, and better and brighter days be in store for this 
unhappy land. 

Our readers remember during the recent events in 
Spain, that the decimation of the Chapelgorries excited 
unusual attention ; the cruelty and injustice of the act 
was »o monstrous that men wondered such things could 
pass in these days of improvement and civilization. It is 
to this circumstance our story tends. We need scarcely 
mention that the Chapelgorries were the elite of the 
Spanish army; and aficr that sad event their spirits 
were broken, and the corps were considered to be so 
ebanged in spirit as scarcely to be recognized as the 
same. 

Pietro Rimez was, of all the Chapelgorries, about the 
most soldier-like and neatest in appearance that an offi- 
cer could have picked out as a model for his comrades ; 
be was scarce turned twenty, a very Spaniard in his 
tun-burnt countenance and glossy hair, and though brave 
to desperation, yet to his comrades was he the greatest 
favorite, from his mildness and kind good feeling, that 
ever prompted him to lend a helping hand to assist or 
relieve them in any emergency that the frequent chan- 
fes of a campaign called forth. 

There was one circumstance connected with him that 
excited much attention in the corps ; throughout all the 
campaigns he had been followed by a woman ; gentle 
reader, we tell no story of love, of no singleness of pur^ 
pose that woman in her devotion leaves all the world 
to follow him she loves the best, and whether in sickness 
Of in sorrow, to be near and minister consolation and 
comfort in the hour of trial and distress ; for Pietro but 
called the Andalusion Paquita by the name of mother. 
There seemed something in her affection for her son 
more than even mothers show ; or, perhaps, it requires 
the wild and stirring scenes of civil strife and war to 
call them forth in all their force. She was ever near 
him ta their long and tedious marches, to assist and en- 
courage him t and her only comfort seemed to be when 
with him. 



It will be recollected that the Chapelgorries were 
said to have pillaged a church and killed the priest; 
the priest was said to have been killed in fair and open 
fight as an enemy ; that he was slain as the aggressor. 
Be this so or not, and we believe it was the truth, a ter<* 
rible blow was to avenge this so called airociqri end as 
none could point out which were the actual culprits on 
the occasion, it was determined by the genet al (and by 
none but a Spaniard could such an act of blood be per- 
petrated) that the Chai>elgorries should be decimated. 

The unhappy men were ordered to march some dis- 
tance beyond the town, and to pile their arms, ignorant 
of what was to be the result. This they did, nnsus- 
poctingly, and upon a given signal the other regiments 
closed and took charge of their arms. The Chapelgor- 
ries instantly percei^'ed that they were betrayed, and 
strove to regain their muskets, but it was too late ; they 
then learnt to what they were doomed. Lots were or- 
dered to be drawn, and those who draw the unfortunate 
numbers were to die. 

The lots were accordingly drawn in solemn silence, 
the betrayed Chapelgorries inwardly vowing vengeance 
against their betrayer. Among those whose evil chan- 
ces doomed them to die, was the general favorite of the 
regiment, Pietro Rimez. His unhappy mother, who 
had, as usual, followed the regiment, soon learnt the 
approaching fate of her son. The suddenness seemed 
almost to bewilder her ; she could scarce believe it was 
not a dream. " To die !*' she exclaimed ; " so yoong, so 
innocent ! What ! what had he done f Why was be 
to be a victim, who knew nothing of their misdeeds, if, 
indeed there had been any f Had he been slain in the 
strife of war she would have grieved his loss, but it 
would have been with honor; hot, as a beast of prey, to 
be entrapped and slain !" A sudden thought, however, 
seemed lo have come across her ; the m^or of the Cha 
pelgorrles was a stern man, but little known for mercy, 
of an abstract and gloomy disposition, be seemed to 
avoid his brother officers ; it was said something preyed 
upon his mind, but whether of love or hate none ever 
knew; whateyer had been the circumstance, it had 
changed his disposition altogether, for there were those 
who had known him in his youth, a man of different 
character, even, as they said, to be mild and gentle. 
The stem, unrelenting character of a strict disciplina- 
rian was now the general name he bora in the regiment, 
and none but the unhappy Paquita would have thought 
of bending to him for mercy. 

She flew to him on the instant, and besought him to 
listen to her. He acceded to her demand. She be- 
sought him that their interview might be in private. 
To this, also, he agreed; and they withdraw to some 
distance. 

No sooner were they out of hearing of the rest, than 
she exclaimed with much eagerness, " Oh ! cpare my 
poor boy, he is doomed to die ; spare him in Heaven's 
name, and I will worship thee ; oh ! spare him to me." 

** Woman, I cannot.*' 

** You can ; you can: a word from yon would do it. 
Oh! hear me. Do not let him die. One word, and his 
life is spared." 
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** I canDot interfere ; it is a stem duty, and it must 
be performed ; why should I interfere for one more than 
«nother t" 

" He is innocent; he was not near the spot ; do with 
him what you will, but spare his life, only spare his 
life." 

"I cannot 1" 

" Say rather you will not.'*' 

" Then do I say I will not !" 

" Spoken like yourself, Manuel Adorio," exclaimed 
Paquita, with bitterness. 

At the sound of this name, not the one he bore in the 
regiment, the major started, and every nenre seemed to 
quiver with agony.- 

** How know you that name f he demanded eagerly. 

" Ah, you seem now to listen more to reason ; do you 
remember something more than twenty years ago, you 
were ii^ Andalusia, young and handsome, and courted 
by all f Yon see 1 do know you ; will you spare him 
now " 

** It seems yon know me ; but I cannot spare him ; I 
pity you, but duty must have its way." 

" Duty !" said the half-frantic woman, turning her 
eyes with bitter agony towards the Chapelgorrtes, " you 
call that duty f there is no word for such an act, or I 
know none ; listen then further to me ; you know that 
in Andalusia, the lordly family of Alvcz had an only 
daughter — what can I call her— she was an an^el if 
ever woman was, and you know it ; and more— for you 
eee I know you well, Manuel Adorio, at least yon once 
bore that name. Will you spare my poor boy 7" 

The major answered not, but his hand was pressed 
upon his brow, some bitter recollections seeming to af- 
fect him deeply. 

Paquita proceeded. " Manuel, I will tell you more ; 
yott wooed the gentle Inez in secret — and more will I 
tell you— you won her, for in private you married her — 
look at me, stem man. I say, look at me, and remember 
who was present then, even the poor degraded being 
who is now before you ; then your wife's maid — ^but now 
an humble suppliant for your mercy ; then, you were 
the suppliant for stolen interviews ; will you spare my 
poor boy?" . 

" Indeed I have not the power .'" 

** I say yott have; you are the general's favorite; he 
will do all you wish. Save him, I say, and you will 
think it the happiest day you have known for many a 
long year; you hesitate; why, man, your heart has 
turned to iron that nothing can indent ; listen to me, 
then, for if whiU I tell you now, will not, then there is 
not feeling on earth. You know the Lord Alvet, on 
discovering your secret visits, forced your wife into a 
convent, and you never saw her more, and there, like a 
sickly flower, she drooped and pined for him she loved ; 
for alas ! she loved you but too well ; poor thing, she 
suffered not many months, as you well know ; for she 
died a victim of her father's cruelty, and I alone closed 
her eyes in death. Will you spare my boy? Manuel 
Adorio, oh ! spare him to me ; think what you felt when 
you heard of your wife's death, and think what I feel 
now- 



'* Indeed, indeed, Paquita, I have not the power to do 
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it. 

" Man of blood, you have, I say ; oh, God ! he will 
die, and none will raise a hand to save him. Adorio, 
you must save him ! nay, by Heaven, I swear you shall 
— for die he must iiot, he cannot die. I said," she con- 
tinued' speaking in a hurried manner, " that your wife 
died in these arms, bidding me, ere she died, to seek 
you out, and tell you^look, look, they are closing in— 
there is time — speak the word— K^uick, ere it is toa 
late." 

'* I would save him if I had the power." 

" The gentle Lady Inez said not so when I left the 
convent. After death I bore what she had charged me 
with, unknown to all ; for years, I sought you in vain, 
but you had changed your name ; and when I found yon 
I could not part with my charge, it had so twiood itself 
round my heart, I could not part with it. I loyed it 
more than all the world— more than I can tell vou now : 
oh, look J ii will be too late ; see — see, they have all 
closed in—" 

The major beckoned to one of the officers, and told 
him to bring Pietro Rimez before him." 

The officer hastened towards them to execute th« 
commands ; but just as he arrived at tbo spot, the re* 
port of a volley of muskets told it was too late. 

The unhappy Paquita looked pointing in the air with 
her finger but a few moments ; the words could find no 
utterance ; after a time, however, she exclaimed, still 
pointing to the spot, " Too late, too, late — he is dead." 
She then turned towards Adorio ; her countenance was 
awful ; a death-like paleness had come over it, whilst 
her dark eyes seemed almost starting from her head, 
and with a sad, melancholy expression, she said ** Man 
uel Adorio, your wife bade me give you one last sad to* 
ken of her love, and one yoii would dearly prise for her 
sake; poor thing, she little thought she was wrong, bat 
such as It now is, I give it to you ; go, man of blood, and 
seek amongst the dead bodies of the Chapelgorries, un- 
til you find one that was once called Pietro Rimez." 

** Oh, God .' what is it you mean 7 You will drive me 
mad." 

" Alas ! I fear me much you have driven me so, al- 
ready — but let me tell you all : the poor boy is not my 
son ; he is not born of such lowly blood as mine ; he is 
of noble birih^-I say of noble birth ; the proudest in all 
proud Andalusia ; the noblest of all Spain's nobles-^he 
is an Alvez by his mother's side, his father is Don Man- 
uel Adorio .' Seek him, I say, and let my words ring 
in your ears by day or night, waking or sleeping. You 
might have saved your son, and you would not; do yon 
hear me 7 — you would not. I care not now what be* 
comes of me ; the world is all a blank, for I am like youi*- 
self, lone and desolate !" 



Wx are apt to eomplain that mankind advance but 
slowly in knowledge and happiness ; just as, to a curso- 
ry glance, the firmament seems to have been immova- 
ble the same now an oges ago. But when we look more 
closely at it, wo shall see that suns and systems are mov^ 
ing onward in incessant progression ; and so is mankind. 
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Oriffinal. 
DESULTORY READIN(S. 

THE SEASON. 

. Reader, axt thou discomfited by unwelcome truths 
tmd sad realities 7 Dost thou " relapse into cutting re- 
ncmbrances 7'' Are thy fceliogs kept raw by the edge 
of repetition? Is thy spirit discoQiposed by the rude 
jostle of society 2 Dost thou loathe the cold glitter of 
false and fashionable life ; the endless impertinences of 
worldly-minded ii^en 7 Dost thou desire 

" tranquil solitude, 

And such society 

As is quiet, f/iBe and good/^ 

quit the cares of the world, ^dA come with ua for one of 
these October days into the country-rrand thou wjlt 
be t^e better for it, for all the year after. Suppose 
yourself there now, and tell us, do you not feel happier 
than when you left town in the morning 7 Do you not 
breathe mora freely, and feel more cheerful, and wear 
more of the herb called ^earft eeue in your bosom 7 
Do you not return with gentler and kinder- feelings to- 
wards your fellow-creatures, and with an inclination to 
iook on the favorable aspect of things 7 These relaxa- 
tion? are green, sunny resting-places in the journey of 
Kfe— •"glimpses that make us less forlorn." But, per- 
haps, it may be the long looking-forward, durpng the 
busy, anxiouti intervals between these refreshing walks, 
that imparu exquisite delight to such holidays. Let 
us, however, have as many of them as we can. Let us 
eherish the social and benevolent affections, and bfi lov- 
ing of nature and one another ; for 



time of night— and who only go to bed ot night in the 
placid expectancy of the morning's sun, and next day's 
round of similar praisworthy occupations! What a 
monitor to all idlers of every description— aye, and to 
all evil-doers, (and idlers and evtl-doeni are merely the 
positive and negative, the active and passive species of 
the same animal) — what a warning voice to them to 
begin to do otherwise ! What a proof to the universe 
that every thing is to be done, not by arranging or by 
wishing, or by hoping, or by resolving, but by begin' 
ning. But more than all, what an admonition is this to 
the procrastinators-— to the men who say they have done 
enough to day— who measure out the time they are to 
occupy in useful productions, as if they would shut up 
the remainder of the day as well as the remainder of 
their labors ; and as if time and they were to resume 
the jog-trot of their avocations at the same place, and 
at each other's pleasure — to the men who say " to-mor* 
row will do," — who continue daily to movQ onward the 
pegs in the cribbage board of time, till death,' who has 
moved them faster than they, cries, " I have won the 
ganye," and Eternity puts by the cards. 

SPINSTERS. 
Among our industrious and frugal ancestors, it was » 
maxim, that a you;ig woman should never be married 
until she had spun herself a set of body, table and bed 
linen. From this custom, all unmarried women were 
termed spinsters— an appellation they still retain in all 
law proceedings. 



" ^Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her : 'tis her priveloge, 
Throngh all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy tojoj^ \ for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us; so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With loAy thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Shall e'er prevail against us ; or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings." 



A SHORT SERMON. 
**Li tbe beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth.** 

Wb question whether this, the very first verse in the 

Sacred Volume, has ever been chosen by any divine as 

the text or title of a sermon or dissertation. Yet what 

a moral it presents ! What a lesion to those who lie- 

arbed, like Thompson, the poet, under the idea that 

they have ** no motive to rise." What a piece of advice 

to all who loiter between unimportant affairs whensomo 

business of consequence is to be transacted — to all who 

sit an hour and a half at breakfast — who occupy the 

forenoon in dressing their heads — who take a lunch to 

occupy the tinne till th^y resolve to walk out, and who 

walk only to put off the time till dinner is waiting to be 

devoured — who sit three hours after dinner at their 

wine, and then take \i&% or coffee that tlie vacuum may 

be filled between dinner and supper — who only sit down 

'o supper as the duty of the eyening, a marker of the 



Wb saw » charming girl at a dioner^party the other 
day. Her figure, face, mind and manners were equally 
agreeable: and yet she half destroyed their effect by 
the un-artist like manner in which she had sprinkled 
her neck and shoulders with pearl powder. Just listsn 
to us, ladies ; don't use it at all. Cleanliness is the only 
true cosmetic. Wash yourselves ; that is all. At soon 
as that is done, you are aa beautiful precisely as nature^ 
and your sweet tempers choose, and all else is hopelet • 
toil ; hopeless as bleaching a blackamoor, though you 
were to labor on all the milk and powders and soapa 
thftt have been created from the days of Judith down to 
tho9e of Del Croix. 

These are sad, vulgar truths; yet, alas ! no lesa true. 
The thing is impossible. Be contenti and as you can 
as little add one tint Co your complexion as one inch to 
your stature, without paint or without high heels, do 
what you can to apply cosmetics to your mind^«s yoa 
have oAen been told how. That is the true art of beau- 
ty, A gentle soul and a sweet temper— iotellect and 
virtue-^these are the cosmetics that will take out all 
your freckles and smooth all your wrinkles ; which will 
render you beautiful even above your beavty, and beau- 
tiful even above your plainness. 

THE COMING ON OF TIME. 
Wx are just old enough, yet still young enough to be 
attended to, when we say, that age brings ua more good 
than it takot away— till it brings infirmities. If it de- 
stroys the dreamy part of oiir happiness, it heighiena 
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the realicy-^f it takes away " the glory from the grass, 
the splendor from the flower," it adds to the serene 
green of the one, and the rich sweetness of the other. 
If it stills the current of the blood, and forbids it to 
ran tickling up and down the veins like wine, it renders 
it more equable, more fertilizing, and more controllable 
in its coarse. 

Above all, the coming on of time brings with it that 
capacity for the love of external nature, which we are 
absolutely without in early life — I mean as a distinct 
and recognizable passion. The beauties of natural ob- 
jects must and will have their effects upon us at all 
tinaes— -^md well it is for us thai our minds are express- 
ly adapted to receive and entertain those effects. There 
is no holy calm, no Sab\>aih of the soul, no cessation of 
strife, in that vast arena of the passions where life is a 
ceasless struggle of money-getting and money-spend- 
ing ; a contest of avarice ^nd luxury ; a delirium of the 
senses or the soul. If we desire peace and repose, let 
tts look out upon the variegated earth, ever new and 
ever beautiful — upon the azure dome of heaven, hung 
round with painted clouds— upon the wide waters, dan- 
cing and glittering in the sun, or lying in the stillness of 
their crystal sleep. Gazing upon the face of nature we 
shall encounter no human passions, no distrust, no jea- 
lousy, no intermission of friendship or affection : even 
her frowns are beautiful, and we need not fear that death 
shall tear her from us. We gaze upon an immortal 
countenance J 

A 8TRAKGSR who wanders through the principal 
streets in this city will see nothing, or very little of the 
manifold misery which exists in New-York. Only here 
and there, at the entrance of a cross street, stands, si- 
lently, a worn-out female, with an infant at her agoni- 
sed breast, begging with her eyes. Perhaps, if those eyes 
are yet beautiful, one looks for a moment into them, and 
shrinks from the world of wo one sees there. Poverty, 
in the fellowship of vice and crime, creeps at nightfall, 
from its lurking places. It shuns the light of day the 
more anxiously, the more horridly its wretchedness con- 
trasts with the arrogance of wealth which shows itself 
off every where. Only hunger drives it sometimes at 
mid-day from its obscure dens, and then it stands with 
dumb, yet speaking eyes, and supplicates the rich trades- 
man, who hastens past, gingling his gains, or the man 
of fashion, who turus an indifferent eye upon the poor' 
beggar, as if he was an inferior creature, whose joy 
or wo had nothing in common with his feelings. 

AN ERROR CORRECTED. 
It is a common remark that women have more ima- > 
gination than men. The assertion is silly, and made in 
contempt of all literature. A friend to whom I was 
noticing this, suggested that by imagination was meant 
simply the /ancy in its lighter and more delicate move- 
ments. But even this will not cure the proposition: 
For not to be so hard upon the female sex as to ask 
where is their ParadUe Loti / Where is their Lear 
and Othello 1 I will content myself with asking, where 
Is the female Ht$diirai? or the female Dundad? 



Or to descend from works of so masculine a build, to 
others of more delicate proportions, where is their fe* 
male Rape of the Lock ? Men are shy of pressing too 
hard upon women. However much our sisters may bo 
in the wrong, (and they generally are in the wrong,) in 
their disputes with us, they always take the benefit of 
the sex — which is a stronger privilege than benefit of 
clergy. But supposing them to waive thai for a mo* 
ment, and imagining this case — that the two sexes were 
to agree to part, and " pack up their alls," and each sex 
to hoist on its back its valuable contributions to litera- 
ture, then I shall be ungallant enough to affirm, that the 
burthens would be pretty well adapted to the shoulders 
and physical powers which were to bear them ; and for 
no department of literature would this hold more cer- 
tainly true, than for the imaginative and fanciful part. 
In mathematics there exist works composed by women, 
to reprieve which from destruction, men would glad- 
ly pay something or other, (lot us not ask too curiously 
how much :) but what poem is there in any language, 
(always excepting those of our own day,) which any 
man would give a trifle to save 7 Would he give a shil- 
ling ? If he would I should suspect the shilling exceed- 
ingly, and would advise a vigorous inquiry into its cha- 
racter. I set aside Sappho, and a few other female 
lyric poets ; for we have not sufHcient samples of their 
poetry : and for modern literature, I set aside the wri- 
ters of short poems of no sweep or compass. But I 
ask with respect to poems solemnly planned, such as 
keep the poet on the wing, and oblige him to sustain his 
flight for a reasonable space, and with variety of course 
^where is there one which owes its existence to a wo- 
man ? I ask of any man, who suffers his understanding 
to slumber so deeply, and to benefit so little by his ex- 
perience, as to allow credit to the doctrine that women 
have the advantage of men in imagination — what work 
of imagination owing its birth to a woman cain he lay 
his hand on — (I am a reasonable man, and do not ask 
for a hundred, or a score, but will be content with one,) 
^which has exerted any memorable influence, such as 
history would notice, upon the mind of man 7 Who is 
the female iSschylus, or Euripides, or Aristophanes 7 
Where is the female rival of Chaucer, of Cervantes, of 
Calderon 7 Where is Afra. Shakspeare 7 Saying this, 
however, I mean no disrespect to female pretensions : 
Even intellectually they have their peculiar and separate 
advantages, though no balance to ours : They have 
readier wits than man, because they are more easily 
impressed and excited : and for moral greatness and 
magnanimity, under tlie sharpest trials of danger, pain, 
adversity or temptation — there is nothing so great that 
I cannot believe of women. For their sakes I would 
be happy to tell or believe any reasonable falsehood in 
behalf of their sex: but I cannot and will not tell a 
falsehood, or believe one, in the face of all history and 
experience. 

WOMAN'S LOVE. 

It has long been a favorite opinion of mino that in 
purity, (where love is the passion,) in tenderness of 
heart, and strength of attachment to the object prefer- 
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rod, women are, generally speaking, far nobler beings | 
than men. There is a spirit of peculiar devotedness to ' 
the object of her love in the breast of a woman — a cer- 
tain foriitade of affection, which no changes or chances 
of life can discourage^>which increases with adversity, ' 
—which ankindness iuelf cannot snbdue, but which, 
like the April flower, seems to bloom most sweetly in ! 
tears. To her Love is a second nature — the business of 
her life~-the motive of her actions — the theme of her 
waking thoughts — the shadow which her fancy pursues , 
even in slumber; it is the innate principle of her con- j 
stitution ; it is bom with her, it grows with her heart- 1 
strings, and she rarely parU with it, but with her life. 

The sight even of a felled tree is painful : still more 
is that of the fallen forest, with all its green branches 
on the ground, withering, silent and at rest, where once 
they glittered in the dew and the sun, and trembled in 
the breeze. But there is even a worse image of vege- 
table death than this— the improHsion of which passes 
not away. It is the lofty trees of the forest still erect — 
the speaking records of former life and of strength un- 
subdued — stripped by the winds and scattered by the 
lightning, and like gigantic skeletons, throwing far and 
wide their white and bleached bones to the storms and 
the rain, the whirlwinds and the winter. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 

It has been objected, that although friendships among 
women are, from their spirit of constancy, more perma- 
nent when madct yet that there is no natural tendency 
in that sex towards mutual friendship. This may be 
true, and when I see it proved^ I shall believe it. To 
say, however, that woman's love for the other sex in- 



Hftd been IncorponUe. So ws grew togather, 
Liko to a double cherry, •eemiag parted } 
But yet a union in partition. 
Two lovely berries nottldaden one sten.** 

Here is Shakspeare, who seems to have made for 
himself a window in eveiy human breast; here is the 
grand inquisitor, who penetrates, with an intttitioo al- 
most supernatural, the mysteries of this '* little world 
of man ;" here is the infallable interpreter of natxue, 
Shakspeaie himself, delineating a picture of friendship 
the most perfect~-and who compose the group oa the 
foreground 7 Women I Now we put it to the c^iidor of 
the reader, would Shakspeare have drawn such a vivid 
picture of female friendship, had not the propriety of it 
suggested itself to him from his previous observation ef 
human nature ? Why did he never think of depictiag 
two boyt in such an attitude 7 

History has often been compcured to an old a lw amif 
— in my estimation it bears a greater resenblanoe to aa 
old play-bill. The names of the actors are there, a»d 
the names of the performances ; with a puff prelimina- 
ry about unexampled success, and shouu of admiration; 
but the life and lineaments are absent— the green cur- 
uin down, the lights extinguished, and the audieneft 
dispersed. 

▲. ▲. L. 



INFLUENCE OF A MOTHER. 



In what Christian country can we deny the influence 
which a mother exerts over the whole life of her chil- 
dren 7 The roughest and hardest wanderer, while be 
I is tossed on the ocean, or while be scorches his feet on the 
desert sands, recurs in his loneliness and suffering to the 
smiles which maternal affection shed over his infancy ; 
terferes with her love for her own, goes but a very little \ ^^ reckless sinner, even in his hardened career, ocea- 



way in advancing this proof— for is not man in an exact- 
ly similar predicament 7 We are told, men after mar- 
riage, frequently preserve their friendships close as 



sionally hears the whisperings of those holy preoepu 

i instilled by a virtuous mother, and, although they may, 

in the fulness of guilt, be neglected, there are many in- 



before; women generally after the same ceremony sa- i ^^Mces of their having so stung the conscience, that 

they have led to a deep and lasting repentance; the 
erring child of either sex will then if a mother yet ex- 
isu, turn to her for that consolation whkh the laws of 
society deny, and in the lasting purity of a mother's 
love will find the way to heaven. How cheerfully does 
a virtuous son labor for a poverty-stricken mother f 
How alive is he to her honor and high standing in the 
world ! And should that mother be deserted — be left 
in "worse than widowhood," how proudly does he 
stand forth her comfort and protector! Indeed, the 
more we reflect upon the subject, the more entirely are 
we convinced, that no influence is so lasting, or of such 
wide extent, and the more intensely do we feel the ne- 
cessity of guiding this sacred affection, and perfecting 
that being from whom it emanates. 

"The future character of a child,'* said Napoleon, 
" is always the work of iu mother," and he delighted 
in recollecting that to his parent did he owe much of 
the greatness of a mind, which probably grasped at too 
much, but which afterwards enabled him to bear years 
j of privation and exile with fortitude and dignity. 



crifice theirs. Granting the fact, what does it prove 7 
That women are more inconstant than men 7 Certainly 
not ; but that their domestic duties prevent them from 
cultivating friendship as sedulously as before, and that 
this noble feeling declines, and, perhaps, gradually dies 
—as all feelings will, which are thus cut off from exer- 
cise. Besides , I have Shakspeare on my side, whose 

**■ ^name is a tower of •treoffth 

Which they upon the adverse faction want*' 

We cannot surely forget Helena's address to Hermia, 
when Oberon had thrown his enchantments around 
them: 



** Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

*rbe sister's vows, the hours that we have spent. 

When we have chid the hasty footed time 

For partinr us--oh, and is all forgot % 

All school day's friendships, childhood's innocence? 

We, Hormia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key : 

As if our band*, our sides, voices and minds, 
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COTTIN, THE WANDERING HOMICIDE. 

BT WILLIAM C0M8T0CX. 

SoMK y«an a; o, when one of the American frigates 
wa« lying at Callao, the port of Lima, she was visited 
by a man whose presence created no little sensation on 
board. It was Sunday. Dirine service had jost been 
concluded, and the sailors were lounging about in dif- 
ferent parts of the vessel, reading, sewing, and convers- 
ing, when several canoes were observed paddling off 
from the shore. This was nothing remarkable, as visi- 
tors frequently came on board, after undergoing a search 
by the Master at Arms, the object of which was to pre- 
vent the introduction of liquor to the crew. The ship*s 
company, as is common in such cases, crowded around 
the gangway to s.ee the men come on board. There 
were four in all, but not much notice was taken of any 
but the last. He was a man, apparently thirty-five 
years <^ age. His dress and general appearance were 
those of a ''beach-ranger," a class of sailors who dwell 
on shore, and earn a precarious livelihood by sometimes 
working on board the merchant vessels^-piroping, gamb- 
ling, and stealing. But the crew of the frigate evinced 
more dislike at his presence than could have been crea- 
ted by an ordinary straggler. While they received the 
other visitors kindly and cordially, they made way for 
this man, and no one attempted to speak to him, until 
he had reached the forecastle, where he stood looking 
around upon the crowd like an object forsaken of God 
and man. Sailors are not fastidious, and there must 
have been something extremely objectionable in this 
man to induce them to lay aside their usual frankness 
and hospitality. The green hands shuddered as they 
surveyed him, and the old man-o-war's-men, familiar 
with crime from their infancy, and hardened by suffer- 
ing and danger, shrank from his side like innocent chil- 
dren on the approach of a felon. He seemed, in part, 
to ei^oy the fearful interest which he excited ; but still 
the expression of his countenance was that of irremedia- 
ble wo. His eyes were frequently cast down, and his 
under-lip slightly writhed, like a person suffering, but 
endeavoring to hide internal agonies. There was a cer- 
tain abandonment in his manner of walking, in his look, 
in his every motion. His swimming eye-balls were 
half curtained by the upper lids, which gave an easy, 
reckless cast to the eye, which was, however, overruled 
by the gloominess of his other features. 

" Cottin is on board !" was murmured in an under 
tone from stem to stem of the ship, and in a few mo- 
ments he was surrounded by the whole of the crew. He 
made several attempts to speak, but whoever happened 
to catch his eye, moved immediately away, and he be- 
came silent. At length, one of the hands, a tall Indian, 
•aid to have once been a pirate, opened a conversation 
with him. They mutually boasted of the perilous soenes 
which they had gone through, and as the listeners drew 
nearer, Cottin became very communicative. 

« Don' you recollect," said he, " when you picked me 
ap at sea on my little raft f I set out all alone, made 
a sail of my haodkerchieC and in real dread-naught 



it 



It 



fashion, steered for the land. I was out three days, but 
felt no more concerned about myself than if I had been 
lying snug in my hammock." 

" You looked pretty well fagged out, though, when 
you came on board," replied the Indian. ** You would 
not have stood it much longer." 

** You*re mistaken," said Cottin ; " I had half a bis- 
cuit left, and — " 

" Is Cottin here ?" cried a midshipman, coming brisk- 
ly forward. 

Ay, there 'tis— I thought so !" answered Cottin. 
You must go ashore, Cottin," said the midshipman. 
" The o£Bcer of the deck says you must not come on 
board of the frigate any more." 

The friendless man mattered to the Indian, ** Well, 
Charley, I'll see you again, sometime," in a tone which 
plainly said he did not believe his acquaintance would 
ever seek him, and then walked off to the gangway with 
an indifferent air that denoted he was accustomed to 
such treatment. 

As soon as Cottin was gone, some of the young men 
desired the Indian to tell them the story of the rafu 
He said that some years ago he was on the Brazil Banks, 
when the man at masf head reported something on the 
water. They made all sail, and soon came up with it. 
It proved to be this Cottin, afloat on a small raft, entire- 
I ly alone ; he said he had escaped from a brig, on board 
of which he had been ill-used. He appeared very much 
exhausted, and was immediately taken on board. His 
story appeared almost incredible, but as there was no 
proof to the contrary, he was believed. " And that," 
said the Indian, "is all I know about the matter." 

The man-o-war's-men shook their heads as Charley 
concluded, and more than one of them suspected that 
the Indian knew more about Cottin than he was willing 
to tell. It is high time the reader should know the 
cause of these violent prejudices against Cottin. A 
few weeks before his visit to the ship, as just related, 
one of the frigate's carpenters had been found dead on 
the beach, so completely noongled and cut to pieces, 
that it was some time before he could be recognised. 
He was brought on board in the market boat, and sub- 
sequently buried on the Island of St. Lorenzo. The 
majority of the crew very naturally laid the murder to 
the Spaniards ; but when, several days afterward, the 
ship's company ** went ashore on liberty," and talked 
with the Peruvians about the affair, they protested their 
innocence and declared that the white men who dwelt 
among them were much more addicted to mischievous 
practices than the natives themselves. They also point- 
ed out this Cottin as a man of very suspicious charac- 
ter. They said that he came from beyond the moun- 
tains; that no one knew him; that he never did any 
work, and boarded no where. Yet the roan always had 
a little money, and was sometimes quite liberal in the 
disposal of it. With the inconsideration common to most 
sailors, several of them at once went in search of Cottin. 
He was found in a pulperee, drinking with one of the 
frigate's boys. A tall, active seaman, from Kentucky, 
collared him without preface, and dashed the liquor 
from his hands. A young sailor at the same moment 
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gave him a blow on the head with a slug Bhot, which 
brought him to the floor. The Kentnckian then seized 
the prostrate man with his teeth, and tore his flesh most 
eraelly. Cottin screamed in agony, and exclaimed, 
''Oh! let me alone, and I will do no more murder!" 
This was considered a confession of the alleged crime, 
and several of the frigate's men fell upon the wretched 
sufferer, and would doubtless have despatched him, but 
for the interference of others. The master of the house 
drew a long sword, and assailed the man-o-war's-men 



He was informed that a man had been in the CaKboote 
some lime, who answered the description of Cottin, in 
most respects, but that he went by the name of Riley 
while there. He had been confined on suspicion of 
murdering a young Spanish officer, on the road between 
Coquimbo and Valparaiso, but vras discharged for want 
of sufficient evidence to convict him. On inqiririog 
which way the prisoner went afker his release, he waa 
told that he started for Talcahnana. 

Do you know anything of the manf Don he tdl 



« 



so vigorously that they were obliged to leave Cottin in j where he was bornt" inquired the midshipman, 
order to defend themselves. Cottin sprang on his feel, l' " No, sir," said the other ; " but there lives a fellow 
and escaped through a back window. He was seen j down at the bottom of the Main Royal, who waa with 
running along the street with a stream of blood gushing '^ him in prison a few weeks, and can no doubt givo you a 
from his principal wound. Of course, the authorities ; little information respecting him." 



took the part of the rum-seller, and the seamen retired. 
Although thus baffled in their attempts to kill Cottin, 
the frigate's crew laid up malice against him, and hav- 
ing heard many additional reports of the wickedness of 
his character, they were much surptised at his audacity 
in paying them a visit on board. 

After his visit to the frigate, Cottin was not seen by 
any of the ship's company, while she lay atCallao ; and . 
he was gradually forgotten. In a few months the frig- 
ate repaired to Valparaiso. Immediately on her arri- 
val at that place, the crew " went ashore on liberty," 



The midshipman immedately set out f<mr the honao 
were the individual was reported to be. He walked 
some distance before he came to it through the loweat 
part of the town. Upon knocking at the door, a squallkl 
woman thrust her head out of the window, and asked, 
in Spanish, what he wanted. 

"Is John Roby here?" 

" No." 

" Where is he ?" 

"What do you want of him?" 

" I am an old shipmate of his. Can you tell me where 



and one of the hands took that opportunity to run away. ;i ho is to be found T" 

In a few weeks afterwards, he was caught and brought Tho woman looked scrutinizingly at the young officer 

on board. After being confined in the "brig," tried by i a moment, and then threw on a large shawl, and bade 

a court martial, and whipped, he was turned loose and i him follow her. 

went to his duty. He said that he had been to the city When Mr. Blunt — which was the name of the mid- 



of St. Jago; that while travelling thither in the night, 
he saw a light in the woods. Being very hungry, he 
approached it, and found a small fire in a deep hollow, 
by which Cottin lay, entirely alone, fast asleep. The j 
remains of a meal which he had been cooking lay near 
him, and in bis hand was a large knife crusted with 
blood ; but whether it was the blood of brutes or men, 
he was unable to decide. " I was so horrified," said 
the narrator, " that I cut stick as fast as my legs would 
carry me." This story was not generally believed. It 



shipman — ^first commenced his journey to the Main 
Royal, he felt a little ashamed of the business be was 
engaged in. He thought it would not redound much to 
his credit to be hunting op the straggler whom he sought, 
and holding familiar conversation with him. But the 
manifest hesitancy of the woman, and a sort of wUdness 
in her eyes when he first inquired for Roby, induced 
bim to think there was something in the afikir vrorth 
probing ; and as she led him over the hills, and the eve- 
ning began to close in, giving a romantic character to 



was supposed that the runaway, in his fright, mistook i; the wild scenery by which he was environed, he grasped 



the man ; for it was well known that no captain would 
receive Cottin on board of his vessel. Therefore, it 
was judged that he was still in the vicinity of Lima. 
But, in a week or two subsequent to this tale, one of 
the officers on returning from Castle Blanco, asserted 
that while riding along the road, ho saw a man run out 
from a cluster of bushes, and passing near his horses' 



his dagger energetically, and his bosom thrilled with 
that stem pleasure which the brave always fee! on tfae 
approach of danger. At length the lights of the town 
were shut out by the intervening hills ; no habitation was 
in sight, and still the woman led on. She spoke not a 
Cord to the young man, but occasionally looked behind 
to see if he was following. He perceived that she 



head enter a deep dell. He did not get a glimpse ofh mended her pace. The farther she went, tfae swifter 



his countenance, but his form and dress were like those 
of Cottin. As will be supposed, these details, thus sup- 
porting each other, were not without their effect on the 
ship's company. Some of them thought Cottin was ly- 
ing in wait for an opportunity to kill one of the crew, in [ 
revenge for the assault made on him at Callao; while 
others judged it fnost probable that he was living in 
Valparaiso when the ship arrived, and had retreated 
into tho interior, in order to avoid the frigate's men. 
One of the midshipmen was curious about the affair, 
and took pains to make some close inquiries in town. 



she walked. "Is she afraid of mef" said Blont, in- 
wardly—" she takes great trouble to oblige me, surely." 
The woman at length quickened her pace nearly to a 
run, and then the young man demanded why she tra- 
velled so fast. 

" Ha !" cried she, and her eyes seemed to flash with 
triumph—" can't the Yankee walk so fast as a woman V 
Then waving her arm authoritatively, she spoke in a 
commanding tone, which the midshipman could hardly 
brook, " Come on! Come on .'" 

** How much farther are you going f" said ho. 
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No answer wu Teturned thia time, and tbe young 
man kept close to the heels of his swift conductor. The 
trampling of horses' hoofs was heard, but at so great a 
distance that he knew he was as much as a mile from 
tbe highway. The town was full three times as dis- 
tant. The woman now plunged down the side of a 
steep hiH, and led the youth into a thick, dark wood. 
Tbe thought of Cottin now forcibly obtruded itself upon 
his mind, and the gashed and bloody body of the car^ 
penter rose vividly to his recollection. But Cottin was 
a poor, miserable vagabond, and could not be acquaint- 
ed with this woman, or, if acquainted, could exercise no 
influence over her. The walking became bad. The 
bushes and thorns caught in his clothes, and he began 
to fear he was taking unnecessary pains. 

" Tell me how much farther I must go !" exclaimed 
the midshipman impatiently, and jerking his poinard 
from his bosom. 

" Have you any money 7" cried the woman abruptly, 
and falling a little back until she came abreast of the 
youth. 

" Money !" cried he, lifting his dagger in a threat- 
ening manner ; " have you brought me here to rob me V^ 

** No," said she, shrinking a little back ; '' but you do 
not intend to put me to all this trouble without paying 
me?" 

This very natural and characteristic demand nearly 
spoiled the romance of the adventure, in the eyes of the 
young man, and taking out a dollar, he presented it to 
the woman, saying pettishly, " Here is ynur pay. I 
suppose I've come for nothing after all. But where is 
this Roby ?— I wish I was snug in my hammock." 

" Is the Yankee blind 7" said the woman. Mr. Blunt 
turned and saw a man at his elbow, peering through a 
clomp of underwood, at him. The woman withdrew. 

''So-"is your name Roby 7" said the officer. 

" What may please to be your business with me, sir 7" 

demanded the other* 

** This is a strange place I find you in," returned the 
midshipman, feeling rather unpleasantly. " I do not 
know what an honest man can be doing in this lonesome 
and almost inaccessible place at this time of night." 

** Do you not 7" returned Roby ; *' then I much won- 
der at your being caught here, Mr. Blunt, since you 
have heretofore enjoyed the reputation of being an hon- 
est man." 

** You know my name 7" said the other^ hastily. 

"Very probably," said Roby; "and your father's 
name, too. I have travelled in old Virginia, sir— >I have 
seen slaves hung there, sir — and came very near being 
bung by your father, myself, sir—" 

** Is this Stewart 7" cried Blunt. 

"That is one of the names that I go by, sir-— there's 
nothing in a name, sir. But, speaking of hanging, sir, 
I was actually one of the plotters of that insurrection, 
and have left a train behind me, that will explode be« 
fore you see Virginia again." 

" Wretch !" cried Blunt, " I with I had you at home. 



now. 



f» 



" What would you do 7" calmly inquired the other, 
34 



coming out of the bushes and placing himielf in front of 
the youth. 

" Put this dagger to the hilt in your cursed carcase!" 
exclaimed Blunt. 

" Was that what you came here for 7'^ s*id Roby. 

"No," returned the officer ; " but time wears. Have 
you grace enough in you to tell me where one Cottin is, 
who was your fellow-prisoner in the Caliboose?" 

" Well, I give you credit, yodng man,"— said Roby, 
"I honor your spunk, if you have come out into theee 
woods alone and single-banded, to look for Cottin!" 

" Indeed !" said the youth; " you speak of this Cot* 
tin as if he was something. Fray is he omnipotent I 
I took him to be a poor, ignorant, miserable devil." 

" Miserable enough, I will admit," said tbe other, 
looking down ; " and poor enough, sometimes, too. Of 
his ignorance I am not so well infoniied. " It tAkes a 
wise man to be a foul." 

" Ha ! then you think his ignorance is assumed !" 
exclaimed Blunt. " But pray tell me all about the fel- 
low*" 

" If you will take the oath," said Roby, ** we will ini- 
tiate you." 

" We !" cried the surprised midshipman. 

"Yes, it>e!" exclaimed a tall sinewy man^ coming 
swiftly out of the surrounding darkness, and laying bis 
hand heavily on the midshipman's shoulder. 

Mr. Blunt was brave, but the odds was too greats and 
he quietly sheathed his dagger. 

" Well," said he, " What am I to expect 7 Wo be- 
tide that cursed woman that led me into this scrape, if 
ever I meet her again." 

A loud laugh from at least twenty throats, shook the 
wood as he ottered this threat. 

" A whole fleet!" said the midshipman, desponding* 
ly. " Well, what's to be done 7" 

" Blood for blood !" exclaimed a voice from an un* 
seen person behind him. 

" Blood for blood !" was echoed in different parts of 
the wood. 

" You don't intend to murder me ?" said the officer, 
laying his hand on the hilt of his weapon. 

" I'll tell you what, young gentleman," said Roby, 
" it is very foolifib for you to ask questions. You are 
in our power, and cannot help yourself. The virtue of 
patience is on all such occasions profitable. In other 
words, if you speak another syllable above your breath, 
this roan behind you will rip you open like a codfisky 
with his long knife." 

Tbe officer turned his head, and saw a man in his 
rear with a broad knife on a short pole, admirably cal- 
culated for performing the operation hinted at by Rol^. 
He accordingly remained silent, not donbting that Cotf 
tin was one of the gang, and that his accomplices were 
as blood-thirsty as himself. 

" Forward— march !" cried the tall man, and Blunt 
felt the point of the kntfe behind him, against his baok. 
He walked slowly forward, and his captors kept as near 
him as the bushes and stumps would admit. 

" Quite a civilly-behaved young man," said Roby te 
the tall person on tbe other side of their prteoner. 
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'' Yoo notice he's very brave where women, only, are 
concernedi" — replied the other — " he threatens ven- 
geance to the lady who conducted him hither." 

" Oh, yes/' said Roby, ** petticoat warfare is particu- 
larly adapted to the young gentlemen who parade a 
frigate's quarter-deck in fine weather." 

The young Virginian gnashed his teeth, and was 
about retorting harshly, when he felt the weapon press- 
ed rather uncomfortably against his loins, and prudence 
taastered his indignation. 

** He was very talkative when he first arrived," said 
another, ** but now he is as patient as a lamb. These 
boasters are always cowards. He is as humble now as 
a whipped spaniel." 

" I will yet make him kneel before me, and ask per- 
mission to kiss my foot," said Roby. 

** He shall call me master, whenever he speaks to 
me," said the tall man. 

While this conversation was going forward, Blunt 
was near bis grave ; for unable to endure such cruel 
taunts any longer, he had gradually drawn his dagger 
from the sheath, and was about plunging it suddenly 
into the bosom of Roby, when the lighted windows of a 
small cottage burst suddenly upon their view, and Roby 
and the tall man both darted forward, and entered the 
door, giving orders to the rest to bring in the prisoner. 

The midshipman entered the cottage, chafing like a 
caged tiger, but started back on seeing it filled with 
Spanish cavaliers, whose dress and countenances be- 
spoke them men of the first standing in society. They 
were all armed to the teeth, and their accoutrements 
were both rich and splendid. Roby slunk into a cor- 
ner as soon as he had presented the prisoner, and the 
tall man, although he did not retreat quite so precipi- 
tately, yet treated the cavaliers with every show of re- 
spect. The Spanish gentlemen conversed together a 
few minutes in a low tone, and then one of them cour- 
teously addressed the midshipman. 

" Can yott speak Spanish, sir?" 

" I can speak it sufficiently," replied the officer, in 
tolerable Castilian, ** to demand why I am thus molested, 
and captured by men whom I have never offended." 

" Were you not the first aggressor?" said the inter- 
rogator. 

" No," said Blnnt, firmly. 

The cavalier then conferred a moment with Roby, 
and went on :— " Are you not in the employ of the Re- 
public 7" 

'' I am an officer in the navy of the United States," 
TOpHed he. 

** So your dress would seem to proclaim, sir. But 
what does an officer of that navy want of — , the per- 
son you were seeking? And why do you seek that 
person in this quarter, and at this time of night ?" 

" He is believed to be the murderer of one of the 
crew of the ship in which I am stationed, and hearing 
that Roby knew him, I sought the former for the sake 
of getting some intelligence of the latter." 

" He is not the murderer of any man," violently ex- 
claimed the Spaniard. " Beware how you speak of 
him. Put chains on this man"— speaking to Roby— 



"and see him safely delivered into the hands of the 
general." 

** The general !" thought Blunt, as a heavy chain and 
handcuffs were applied to his person, " who is the gen- 
eral, and what has that vagabond Cottin got to do with 
these cavaliers, that they should take his part in so de- 
cided a manner?" He was completely at a loss to 
account for all that he had seen and heard, but his re- 
flections were soon interrupted by the opening of a trap- 
door, directly under his feet ; he slid down the aperture 
to the depth of about seven feet, and landed on a heap 
of straw. The trap-door was instantly closed. He was 
now in utter darkness. At first, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive what kind of a place he had got into; but in a 
few minutes he became so much accustomed to the 
darkness, that, by the light which streamed through a 
knot-hole, which was uncovered by the moving of one 
nf the company overhead, he could faintly discern the 
objects around him. He was in a rough pen made of 
planks, not more than four feet high, but so contracted 
that he could not stretch himself at full length upon the 
straw. The rest of the cellar wasi piled with arms, and 
boxes which he imagined were filled with powder. The 
first impulse of his resentment was to strike fire and 
blow up his enemies with himself. But his hai dcuffs 
rendered such an enterprise very inconvenient, and, in 
time, he became more calm, and resolved to wait the 
issue of his strange adventure with patience and forti- 
tude. He felt confident that he had not fallen into the 
hands of ordinary freebooters. There was an air of 
dignity andhighmindedness about the Spanish cavaliers, 
which precluded the idea that any violence would be 
immediately offered to his person. Indeed, he imagined 
that they bore a nearer resemblance to some of the no- 
bles of Old Spain that he had seen, than to the half- 
breed of South America. He, at length, came to the 
conclusion that they were engaged in a conspiracy 
against the republican government — that they were 
Royalists, about to strike a blow for the recovery of His 
Most Catholic Majesty's dominions. He could not 
help believiag it a hopeless case ; but knowing the fierce 
daring and dogged resolution of the Spanish character, 
be gradually settled into a firm conviction that be was 
in the hands of Tories. With this conviction, fled all 
concern for his safety. He thought it probable that he 
might be detained some time by his captors, out of ret 
gard to their own safety ; but he could not believe they 
would offer or suffer any violence to an American naval 
officer. He had been pondering some time on these 
things, and his dungeon bad gradually become lighter 
and lighter, when he imagined he could trace, leaning 
with iu chin upon the top of one side of his pen, 
the dark outlines of a human countenance. As he had 
been disarmed, and his hands were bound with iron, he 
could do nothing but sit still and gaze upon the myste- 
rious apparition. The object moved not, but seemed to 
have grown to the spot. It spoke not, but still its face 
was toward him, as if intently watching his motions. 
At first he suspected that he had been mistaken, but the 
longer ho gazed, the more convinced he became that he 
was in the presence of a human being. The form of 
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the Bote wa« diatinctly Tisible— ihen the mouthi which 
appeared lo be partly open, while the teeth were shut 
clotely together. He apoke, but no answer came. Un- 
able longer to endure the silence of the saturnine visitor, 
ke arose and approached him. The head was still im* 
noveable. He pushed his fettered hands against its 
face— it was cold. The truth flashed at once upon his 
mind. It was a human head, stock on a spike — doubt- 
less the head of a murdered man. The confidence 
which he had just felt in his own security, was a little 
Bhakea by this discovery, and he began to wish heartily 
that he was out of the clutches of the conspirators. 
Just then he heard the company above him departing, 
and the light from his knot-hole was darkened. He was 
•oon left in solitude and silence. The idea of endea- 
^wring to effect his escape, now rushed forcibly into his 
nind. The handcufis first engaged his attention ; they 
were rather large, and he was surprised at the ease 
with which he slipped them oflf— at least, so he thought 
at the time, for it was not until some moments after- 
ward that he perceived he had left some of his skin on 
the iron. His chains were not so easily removed, but 
he could walk with them. He then clambered over the 
aide of his pen, and seized on several boxes which he 
found to be light, and threw them over the partition, 
iatanding to build a scaffold with them, high enough to 
•oable him to reach the trapdoor. As he was about 
returning to his pen, a ghastly human skull presented 
itself to his eyes. The mouth, eye-holes, and other 
apertures, flashed out their light in every direction. He 
was soon enabled to comprehend the phenomenon, for 
a candle was plainly discernible inside of the skull ! 

" Who is there V* cried the midshipman, catching up 
a bayonet from the ground. 

No answer was returned, but the flaming skull was 
waved to and fro, directly before his eyes. He walked 
boldly up to the bony lantern, and perceived that it was 
•ttspended by a cord from the upper floor. 

" If there is but one man present!" thought he, and 
he grasped more firmly the bayonet. He peered anx- 
iously throagh the gloom, being determined to strike the 
first living thing which presented itself. 

** Coward '" cried he, at length, *' come forward .' — 
nay, if there are two of yoo, come on ! Chained as I 
am, I defy yoo !" 

A gay laugh, like that of an innocent, ]igh^hearted 
young girl, was heard at that moment—a sound more 
delicious to a sailor's ear than even the trumpet of vic- 
tory. But from whence the sound proceeded, was diffi- 
eult to determine. It seemed to be near him, and yet 
be could not point out where. His cheek burned with 
mingled emotions. He hastily examined every part of 
the cellar. There was no outlet : no crook or closet in 
which a human being could be concealed. He was 
about renewing his endeavors to escape, when the sharp 
report of a pistol near the cottage caused him to start. 
A deep groan was heard— then the trampling of feet— 
and in a moment the heavy tread of men over his head, 
aanoanced the return of some portion of his captors. 
The trap-door was opened. A flood of light burst upon 
the dasxled eyes of Blunt, aid before he could recover 



his power of vision, something fell heavily upon the 
straw and boxes in bis pen, and the trap*door was in- 
stantly closed. 

" Water ' water !" cried the object, in a lamentable 
voice, who had thus been thrust into the eellar. These 
words were spoken in Spanish, and the midshipman 
replied in the same language-— 

** Who are you, friend, and why have you been 
shot ?" 

" Ah .'" cried the other, " is there another prisoner 
here ? Do you know wbo these fellows are f Ah, God ! 
I am so faint ! Is there no water here f " 

" Give me some water !'* exclaimed Blunt, hearing 
the ruffians conversing overhead. 

" Wait till they are gone, and yoo shall have some,*' 
whispered a voice, which appeared to be that of a young 
female. 

** Is this place haunted V* cried the midshipman, 
starting. " Where are you, my lady-bird t" 

The question was not answered ; but in a moment the 
departing footsteps of the conspirators were heard. 
They had been gone about five minutes, before the voice 
of the female was again heard. A small trap-door« 
which appeared to lead to an apartment which Blunt 
had not yet seen, was gradually opened, and a fair, beau- 
tifully-shaped arm was thrust down the aperture with a 
gourd of water. Blunt remained quiet, as if he did not 
see it, in the hope that he should once more hear the 
musical voice of the female. 

" Come," said she, " here is some water for you." 

This time she spoke in English. Blunt's astonish- 
ment was at its height. He could not doubt that she 
spoke her native language. The accent was correct, 
and the complexion of her arm was not that of a Span- 
ish girl. He advanced hastily, and aeised the gourd. 
The trap-door was immediately shut. The wounded 
man drank, and revived. He complained that he was 
weak from the loss of blood. Blunt improved upon the 
hint. Advancing directly under the trap-door, he called 
out: 

" There is a roan with me who is bleeding to death. 
Let me have something to dress his wounds." 

He waited a moment, when the door again opened, 
and the female with a lantern in one hand, and a bundle of 
lint and rags in the other, leaped fearlessly into the 
cellar. Never before had the young officer looked upon 
such romantic and overpowering loveliness. She was 
about the middle height. Her form was of the finest 
proportions. Her step was as light as the falling of a 
leaf, but her countenance was the reflection of a sun- 
beam; it was all radiance and life. Her eyes were 
large and dark, while her complexion was of the pur«st 
white, slightly tinged with red. Her lips were pouting, 
and the rich blood seemed about to burst through the 
»kin which held it. Her thick black locks hung scarce* 
ly below her shoulders, but were strongly contrasted 
with a neck of transparent whiteness. Her frock, which 
was shorter than usual, was of white muslin. Around 
her waist was a belt containing two pistols, which glit* 
tered in the light of her lamp. Her small feet wera 
eneased in mooasins. The handle of a dagger protru 
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ded from her snowy bosom. The midshipman looked 
on her martial equipments^ and thought of Venus doing 
battle on the field of Troy. He pointed out the woon- 
ded man to her, and then stood surveying the etherial 
maiden with speechless admntition. 

" Ah ! he is a Spaniard !" cried she ; '' I thought it 
was an Englishman. He is our enemy; he is a dog of 
« Patriot !" 

While uttering these words, her short upper lip curled 
with disdain, and her eyes flashed with fire. With the 
quickness of lightning her dagger was unsheathed and 
thrust into the throat of the sufferer. 

'' What are you doing?" cried Blunt, hastily seiring 
her arm — but he saw it was all over. The man was 
dead— and he drew back to await her answer. She de- 
liberately severed the head of the corpse from the shoul- 
ders, and cast it from her with disdain, while the spout- 
ing blood besprinkled her snowy robes. 

" You ask what I have done ?" cried she, replacing 
bar dagger in her bosom, and confronting Blunt with a 
amile which, in spite of her cruelty, made his heart leap 
madly toward her — " I have killed the enemy of royal- 
ty and nobleness! I have slain a man who would kill 
my father, if be had' him in his power." 

'' Can such loveliness delight in blood !" exclaimed 
Blunt, completely bewildered. 

''Why not?" demanded she. "Do not beauty and 
violence go hand in hand f Does the peaceful, laboring 
swain wear a gilded coat like yours? What is more 
beautiful than the deadly adder? what more poisonous 
than the gay rattlesnake ? The destructive lightning is 
brighter than the harmless cloud ; and the pearly sea- 
wave that whelms the sailor's bark is fairer than the 
placid ocean." 

** I acknowledge," said the young officer, "that there 
it always danger where there is beauty." 

She smiled faintly, and resumed : *' I am not cruel-— 
I «m only just. I am embaiked, heart an'l soul, in the 
MOM of an injured prince. My father, who lived be- 
yond the Andes, has also joined the insurgents, and 
blood will flow before we surrender the object which we 
have in view—" 

'* Can you tell me of one Cottin— " 

", He is my father," interrupted the maiden. 

" Your father ! What !— a murderer ! a common 
iTBgabond! a—" 

The maiden drew out a pistol, and deliberately cock- 
ing it, said, "Another word, and jou perish! You 
■hall hear me first, and then judge." 

" To die by such fair hands would almost be bliss," 
said he gallantly. 

The maiden blushed, and did not look displeased. 
Her hand trembled a little as she put up her weapon. 
" My father," said she, " is not a vagabond. He is an 
English lord,"— Blunt started— "be was forced to flee 
hit country for a crime which shall be nameless. He 
took me with him. We came to Chili, and Mttled back 
of the mountains. My father, expatriated and reduced 
from his high estate, became a misanthrope. He de^ 
lighted in shedding the blood of his species— so do n4fi 
J, axeepting in a worthy cause. My father was the 



first originator of this conspiracy. Ho not only controls 
the whole affair, but demeans himself so much at to 
wander in the character of a spy, all over the great pen- 
insula. He di'esses in the shabbiest fashion, and as- 
ftumes gross ignorance on such errands. But he striket 
the traitor to the heart. His steel is always ready for 
a Patriot, either on the highway or in his drawing-room. 
His dagger is seldom bloodless. He once embarked in 
a Patriot vessel, for t( e ex| ress purpose of killing all 
on board. He did so, and committed himself to the 
deep on a slender stage. He was picked up by an 
American vessel. My t and is bloody, too. I can strike 
a Republican to the heart. You are very handiiome, 
and if you were not a Republican, I could love you— - 
for oh, it is too bad that such a large heart as mine should 
have, to do so much hating and no loving. If you would 
join with us !"— -and she placed her taper fingers on his 
shoulder, as gently as cloud meets cloud on a calm day. 

" Would you advise me to become a Royalist?" said 
he. 

" Or die !" cried the maiden ; for you cannot suppose 
that I would ever have revealed our secret to you, if I 
thought it possible for you to escape from oui bands." 

" It is a mad enterprise !" cried he, with a little 
haughtiness. " A few gloomy misanthropes, regardless 
of the welfare of others, may sometimes lure the unsos- 
pecting into their snares ; but the end thereof is certain 
ruin to all concerned." 

" In many houses," said the maiden, solemnly, " the 
image of Ferdinand is carefully secreted ; and in many 
loyal hearts is allegiance to our rightful lord buried, un- 
til the trumpet which calls to arms will usher in the 
resurrection mom of the royal standard,, floating on the 
towers of St. Jago, Lima, and Conception. But why 
do I thus talk to yon f You are a Republics a. The 
splendor of a court would daztle your boorish eyes, and 
the crown of a king—" 

" Should go with his head to the devil !" cried the 
young American, indignantly. 

The maiden stood a moment, with her eyes cast down, 
and then said, without looking up, " Soppose I should 
release you, would you betray our purpose ?" 

" I should think it my duty to expose a murderer," 
replied he. " According to your account, yoar father 
is a dangerous person." 

The light was suddenly extinguished; and in the 
twinkling of an eye, he heard the trap^loor open and 
shut. The maiden was gone, and the midshipman was 
alone again. 

" I shall see her no more," said he, and thert was 
sadness in the thought. He found it not so agreeable to 
be left with a bloody corpse for his sole companion, at to 
be standing face to face with a maiden whose lovelinest 
surpassed that of a Hoori. He stretched himself on the 
straw, and fell asleep. He had slept about two hours, 
when lie was awakened by the violent clashing of 
swords, the trampling of horses, the screams of the dy- 
ing, the incessant rattling of fire-arms, and the eraok- 
ling of flames above him. He made a vigorous effbrl^ 
burst through the trap-door, and fijund iIm hoate is 
flames. He gained the opea air, con i l d a ia b l y aeoNhtd. 
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Hera a scene presented itself which cannot be described. 
The woods, and scraggy v allies, and rocks, were lit up 
as at noon-day. A melee of a thousand men, mostly on 
horseback, was seen on all sides of the cottage; one 
scene of blood and confusion, glittering swords, roan- 
fled men and horses, flame and smoke, comprised the 
ghastly spectacle. Yet through this dense mass of war 
and marder, Blunt was obliged to force his wf^. His 
chains wera now a protection to him. Many a stout 
broadsword rang against his fetters, as he rushed under 
the very heels of prancing sieeds, iiampled "ver h«H| s 
of the dead, and plunged into columns of lurid smoke. 
He had nearly cleared the thickest part of the throng, 
when he beheld the warlike maiden on the ground, 
gashed by a dozen wounds ; her dress completely plas- 
tered with brains and clotted blood, her dark locks seat- 
terod in wild disorder over her marble face, and her 
band still grasping a falchion. He sunk down upon 
her body, completely overpowered. When be came to 
himself, he was alone on the bloody battle-field. Thns 
ended this conspiracy. A faithless confederate had ex- 
posed the whole secret, and brought the soldiers upon 
the Royalists at a time when they had met to concert 
their futore schemes. 

Cottin was not present at the battle. He has been 
since seen in the United States—a dismal, walking 
eorpee. 

Original. 
THE PRAYER OF JEREMIAS. 

JaaBMiAS was a priestr-4i native of Anathotb, a priestly city 
in the tribe of Boi^amio — was sanctified from his mother's 
womb to be a prophet of God, which office he began to execute 
whilst he was yet a child in ace. He was, in hia whole life, ac- 
cording to thesigoificatioo of his name, great before the Lord. 

The *' Lamentations ** pourtr«y in the most pathetic and beau- 
tifvl snanner the miseries of the people of Israel, and the de- 
strueiion of Jerusalem and the Temple. — " And it came to pass 
alter Israel was carried into captivity, and Jerusalem was deso- 
lat»— that Jeremias, the prophet sat weeping, and moarne<l with 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and with a sorrowful mind sighing 
and moaning.'* 

The** Prayer ** (the eonelusion of the Book of Jeremias) Is an 
appeal to the Almighty to have pity on the per»ecMted peo- 
ple of Jndah, and sets forth their sufferings touchingly. I have 
nersly versified it, keeping to the literal text as much as I could. 
I fear, at best, it is but " gilding refined gold, or painting the 
lilly ** to attempt any version of this prayer, but still hope that 
the intrinsic worth of the sut^ect will b« some atonement for the 
•* sins " of the poet. 

Roasenber, oh Lord, all onr suffering and sorrow, 

Consider, oh God, and behold our reproach! — 
Oh when shall the day dawn — that long-looked-for-morrow, 

Whose light shall fore-herald our freedom's approach 9 
Oar fields and our hills are to the stranger given. 

And the hearths of oor fhthers behold as no more; 
As onteasts we're hooted— as aliens driven 

From our own native valleys—oor foadly-Ioved shore. 

The servants of servants have lorded it o'er us, 

And spamod us as creatures too mean for their nUrth ; 
We had no one to comfort us — none to restore us 

To thee, eh! loved Judah!— green land of our birth. 
*Neath the red, scorching rays of the desert-sun — burning 

With thirst and with famine— and shrieking with pain— 
And lUnting and famished and blinded with moorniug 

For the sins of onr fathers we've suffered in vain. 

la the cities of Judah our virgins are weeping— 
By the Mountain of Sion the loved of our sonls. 

In great fear— like to thieves— are now stealthily creeping 
To sip of the stream— or lament— where it rolls. 



'Neath the load of the stranger, our children have fainted— 
From the gates have our ancients been driven afttr ; — 

They have spuhned us as beggars with leprosy tainted— 
From the choir of the singers, onr youth they debar. 

The joy of our hearts is departed and vanished — 

Our dancing is turned into weeping and woe. 
The crown of our kingdom they've crushed— they havebaalshed 

Our sages and chieftains— onr princes they slew. 

Mount Sion is desolate— lonely and dreary— 
The wolf and the fox prowl around it by day; 

And at night, when with carnage the vulture is wesry, 
She screams from its summit and flaps o'er her prey. 

Our homes and our hearths, and our hills are forsaksn, 
And perished and gone is our glory and name f 

But God of our fathers, thy might is unshaken, 
Thy glory and power are for ever the same! 

Then Father Almighty no longer reject uSj 

Remember thy mercy — thy Justice forget t — 
Convert us oh Ijord !— mongst thy chosen elect us— 

Let the dews of thy tenderness fall 'round us yet ! n. f . a. 



Original. 
FARMER'S HYMN. 

God of the hills and verdant plaiiu, 

I bless thy ruling hand— 
For drifting snows and gentle raine 

Are sent by thy command. 

The opening Spring is decked by thee, 
With each delightful flower, 

And every leaf and bod I see. 
Bear impress of thy power. 

The ripening Summer's burning sun — 
The Winter's piercing cold-~ 

The changing seasons as they run. 
Thy wisdom, Lord, unfold. 

The joy that centres in my cot. 
No less thy wisdom owns ;-— 

With rural happiness my lot, 
1 cannot envy thrones. 

Love dwells within my peaceful breast, 
At every morning's dawn— 

And when the sun sinks in the West, 
My cares are all withdrawn. 

rAlthoogh secluded from the mart 
Where crowd the thooghtleas way— 

Where in the scenes that wz the heart. 
Men waste their lives away. 

Beside the hill the purling brook-^ 
Olad nature's fond retreat— 

With gratitude to Thee I look, 
And songs of joy repeat. 

For lot so blest, my voice I raise, 

Al I ighty God, to thee ;— 
Thou needest not an angel's praise, 

Much less such praise from me. 

But I will bless thy bounteous hand. 
For all thy gifu bestowed;- 

Before my heart could nnderstand. 
Ten thousaDd thanks I owed. 
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Original. 
MARY DERWENT.* 

A TAL£ OFTHX KARLT 8XTTLJBRS. 

BT Mrs. ANN d. STXFHJENS. 

CHAPTER Till. 

A T£AR teeming with events not only to the little val- 
ley of Wyoming, but to all Colonial America, haH pass- 
ed since the clofting of our last chapter. On that year 
the revolution which made us a nation broke over the 
whole country. Wyoming had long been a scene of civil 
commotion from disputed rights urged by the Connec- 
ticut and Pennsylvania claimants for its lands; now 
these factions were again broken and more thoroughly 
disunited by the political sides which each man suppo- 
sed himself called upon to adopt in the approaching 
struggle. A few weeks ader Tahmeroo's marriage with 
young Butler, her tribe had removed their encampment 
to the valley of the Mohawk, where they had remained 
inactive in the close neighborhood of Sir William John- 
son. This gentleman lost no time in securing the co- 
operation of the Indian tribes which surrounded him 
with the English troops then landing in great bodies 
from the mother country. Catharine Montour, herself 
an English aristocrat, became a willing and powerful 
instrument to the political baronet, and through her vast 
influence with the savages, the tribes of the Six Nations 
became auxiliary to the British. As the year advanced 
hostile preparations were made not only along the At- 
lantic shores, but in the hamlets and quiet valleys of the 
interior. The revolutionists of Wyoming were among 
the first to make defensive preparations; a company 
was organized from the scattered farm-houses ; a fort 
was built on the Kingston side of the Susquehannah ; 
ammunition was procured, and every log hut along the 
river took the features of a little fortress, so active were 
the preparations made for the coming struggle. In this 
warlike position we find the valley of Wyoming when 
oar narrative again continues. 

A long wooden bridge at this time connects Wilkes- 
barre with the Kingston side of the Susquehannah : a 
capacious and most excellent hotel stands on the sweep 
of the road where ft winds over from the former place, 
and the stage horn may be heard sounding merrily up 
the valley at almost every hour of the day, But at the 
time of our story, there was neither bridge nor hotel, 
unless a low log house, fronted by a magnificent elm, 
and made of consequence by a log stable, a huge hay- 
stack and a shingle roof, might be called such. A pub- 
lic house it certainly was intended to he, for a rudely 
painted sign hung groaning and creaking among the 
thick leaves of the elm, and the chickens which con- 
gregated about the haystack were always seen to flutter 
and creep away into hiding-placeg whenever a traveller 
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was seen to emerge from the shaded road which leads 
across the Wilkesbarre mountains, a kind of timidity 
seldom observed at private bouses, except at the ap- 
proach of a travelling minister or a schoolmaster who 
boards about. There was little of refinement, but every 
thing essential to comfort, in the interior of aunt Pol- 
ly's tavern, for so the log building with the eign was 
denominated. A kitchen, and a small sqaare room 
which served the wayfarer as bedchamber, dining an4 
sitting-room, had the usual furniture of splint chairs, a 
small looking-glass, surmounted by a tuft of fresh^spa" 
ragus — a fire-place filled with white-pine tops, and abed 
decked with sheets of the whitest homespun, and a 
coverlid of blue and white yarn, wove in what aunt Pol- 
ly called orange quarters, and doors and windows. 

The night on which our story resumes iu thread, a 
gentleman in the regimentals of a British officer, waa 
impatiently pacing this little room, and more than onca 
he opened the door which led to the kitchen to bony 
aunt Polly in her preparations for supper. This rest- 
less impatience, in our traveller, put aunt Polly, goed^ 
fa; old soul, somewhat out of patience. " She was do- 
ing as fast as she could," she said, ** and she did hate t» 
be driv ;" but at each interruption of her guest, the good 
lady dipped an unfortunate chicken with more desperate 
energy into the kettle of hot water which stood on the 
hearth before her, and tore away the dripping plumage 
handful after handful, with a zeal that might have satis- 
fied the most hungry traveller that ever claimed hospi- 
tality at her door. An iron pot filled with potatoes, and 
a tea-kettle, hang, like a brace of martyrs, in the Ma- 
zing fire, and every thing was in fair progress for a com- 
fortable meal, when the young traveller entered the 
kitchen, as if weary of remaining alone, and began to 
chat with aunt Polly, while she dissected the unfortu- 
nate fowl after it came out clean and featherless from 
the hot bath with which she had indulged it. 

" 1 see you keep every thing clean and snug as usual, 
aunt Poll," he said, looking about the apartment, where, 
however, might be observed greater marks of confusion 
than was common with the thrifty old maid. 

*' Nothing to brag of," replied Polly, shaking her head 
and looking at the loom which stood in one comer with 
a coarse linen web half drawn into the harness. A 
quill-wheel and a rickety pair of swifu were crowded 
against the heavy posts, the one unhanded, and the other 
with a few threads of tow-yarn tangled among the sticks. 
" I don't know how it is, Captin Butler, but you al'as 
make me fling every thing to sixes and sevens when you 
come. Now, I meant to have wove a yard on that are 
web afore night— anybody else would have took up with 
a cold bite; but you're awful dainty about victuals, cap- 
tin, and al'es was." 

" Well, never mind that, Polly; you know I am al- 
ways willing to pay for what I have. But, tell me, is 
there no news stirring in the valley? I see yon have 
got a fort over the river— who commands there ?" 

" Who but Edward Clark, your old schoolmate ; but 
I rather think that there won't be much watch kept up 
there to-night, tho' the Mohawks are skulking in the hills 
—the capiin's got betur fiih to fiy. You haven't foigot 
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how rag'lar he went a •parking to old mother Derwent's, 
have you 7'* and aunt Folly bunied herself with Btirring 
up the simmering members of the fowl with a large wood- 
en tpooHf while her auditor began to pace the floor with 
a brow that grew darker and a step that became heavier 
each instant. 

The landlady wiped the perspiration from her face, 
and then looked rather inquisitively at him. ** Why, 
what has come over you 7" she said ; " you look as black 
as a thunder-cloud all at once." 

"To-night — did you say that Edward Clark and Jano 
Derwent were to be married to-night ?" 

'' Yes — they'll have a wedding on the Island to-night 
or I loose my guess." 

" At what hour— do you know the hour 7" 

''Why, no — I don't 'spose they're particular to a 
minute." 

" So the rebel dog thinks to have Jane Derwent at 
last, <loes he .'" exclaimed Butler, pausing angrily in hifi 
walk and bending his flushed brow on the landlady, then 
turning away he muttered between his teeth: "By the 
Lord that made roe, I will spoil bis happiness this once!" 
Then after vralking moodily a moment, he inquired 
with abrupt energy, how long the Mohawks had been 
encamped in the neighborhood. 

" About a week, I believe," was aunt Polly's reply. 
** That handsome little squaw, that came here after you 
once, was down here last night jist as I was getting into 
bed, to know if I'd heard any thing about you. She 
had the cunningest little baby with her, almoit as while 
as I am, with curly brown hair and the beautifulest eyes 
—I declare it did my heart good only jist to look at it : 
and somehow, I kinder suspected—" 

** Well, never mind — but, tell me, is the white queen 
with the tribe 7" 

" Well, now, how should I know, captin 7 I should 
not have known that they were there at all, if it had'nt 
been for that purty squaw. Nobody else dreams uf their 
being so near; I guess there'd be a racket kicked up if 
they did. Edward Clark would'nt dare to leave the 
fort if 'twas, to get married, if he knew what a swarm 
of redskins lay about him. I hope they don't mean to 
do any mischief, captin, do they 7" 

Butler paid no attention to her question, nor even 
ami led at the ludicrous comparison of his own beaur 
ti/ul child with the fat unwieldy person and crimson 
face of his good-bearted entertainer. He took out his 
watch, and hastily replacing it, muttered in an under 
tone, and left the house, regardless of the supper which 
ha had been so impatient for a few minutes before. 

" I wish to gracious John was here, for I ruther guess 
my hay will suffer if the captin feeds his awn horse," 
said the old woman, as the door clo&ed ; " the feller 
thinks no more of a peck of oats than if it was cut 
straw. I wish he'd make haste tho', the victuals is 
purty near done, and I begin to feel kinder hungry my- 
self. Oh, I'd a'most forgotten — these English all want 
tea," and opening a rude closet, she took out a small 
tin cannister containing the unpopular herb, and filling 
the little round top, she smoothed it off with her finger, 
and "put the tea to drawing," then spreading a snowy 



table-cloth in the best room, she placed thereon the 
nicely cooked fowl, the smoking potatoes, a plate of 
bread and a ball of most exquisite butter, and gave the 
finii«hing touch to her table by a saucer of preserved 
crab-apples and wild plums placed on each corner. After 
all was ready, she placed herself by a little waiter 
scarcely larger than a good sized snufrer>tray, and at 
she placed and re-placed the milk-cup and sugar-bowl, 
muttered her impatience for the return of hei guest. 

" I wonder what on anh keeps him so— I could a fod- 
dered my whole stock afore this. Walter Butler did'nt 
use to be so long tending his horse afore he eat him- 
self. Dear me, the gravy is gitting cold and thick about 
the chicken— the tea '11 be drawn to death ! I do wish— 
oh, here he comes !" 

The old woman brightened up as she heard footsteps 
coming through the kitchen, and snatching up the tea- 
pot, she began to pour out the half cold beverage into 
the little earthen cups which she only brought out to 
regale the tory guests who graced her house. 

" Do come along, captin — your supper is gitting 
stun cold," she said, without raising her eyes from 
the tea-cups. " Come, set to, now— I've been awaiting 
this ever so long." 

" I hope that I have made no mistake, my good wo- 
man," replied a strange voice from the dour in reply to 
her hospitable invitation ; " I supposed this to bo a pub- 
lic house." 

Aunt Polly set down the tea-pot, and her hands drop- 
ped to her lap, for to her astonishment a tall military 
man stood in the door-way, arrayed in regimentals as 
her younger guest had been ; but he was evidently of 
higher rank and of far more dignified and lofty car- 
riage. His cap was in his hand, and a few grey hairs 
silvered the dark locks about his high forehead.- The 
expression of his face was that of sternness and deci- 
sion ; yet there was a softness in his smile as he obser- 
ved the astonished landlady, which made it almost win- 
ning ; he advanced into the room with a courteous 
ease, which aunt Folly could feel much better than she 
could understand. 

" I hope that I am not mistaken— at least, you will 
not refuse me a portion of this tempting dish 7" he said, 
laying his cap and riding-whip on the bed. 

By this time, aunt Polly had recovered her speech. 
" There is no mistake in the affair," she said ; " so set 
by, and help yourself to such as there is. I've kept 
tavern here these ten y^rs. Don't stand to be axed, if 
you want supper — it's all ready, and I began to think 
that I had cooked it for nothing. You take tea I 'spose 
from the looks of your training coat." 

The stranger seated himself at the table, and took 
the proffered cup. "You have prepared for other 
guests 7" he observed, as she arose to get another cup 
and saucer from the closet. 

" Yes — Captin Butler will be in purty soon, I guess ; 
but there's no calculating when." 

The stranger looked up with a degree of interest 
when the name was pronounced. " Is it of Captain 
Walter Butler you speak 7" he inquired. 

" Yes, his name's Walter, and an awful smart feller 
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be it too, I tell yoa. Do you know him, if I may be so 
bold t" 

" Can yon tell me what businett brought him to the 
talleyt" inquired the stranger, wiihoat heeding her 
question. 

Aunt Polly broke into a deep, hearty laagh^-one of 
diose mellow, comfortable cachinations, which only 
Tery fat people can indulge in to perfection. 

" Business*— why I rather guess the same, that are* 
brings him here when the Mohawks 'camp in the hills. 
Why, bless you, the captin's as good as married to one 
of the handsomest little squaws that ever you sot eyes 
on ; some say that he is married in rale downright ar- 
oest; but I don't belioTe all I hear — its been a kind of 
an Indian scrape — a jumping over the broomstick, 1 
'spoee." 

A haughty frown shot over the forehead of the stran- 
ger, and he fixed his eyes sternly on the loquacious old 
maid for a moment. Then be said with perfect com- 
posure: " There probably is some mistake — village ru- 
mors are seldom to be depended upon. But, did I un- 
stand you rightly, is the Mohawk chief in your direct 
neighborhood ?'' 

** I don't know any thing about it, only what the 
young squaw told me last night ; she said I must tell 
the captin that they were in the old camp ground ; but 
she was mightily afeard that I should tell it to anybody 
else." 

The traveller took a paper from his pocket on which 
was a chart, rudely drawn with a pen ; after examining 
it a moment, he resumed his meal, though more than 
once he laid down his fork and remained for several 
minutes together lost in deep thought. When the sup- 
per was over, he laid a piece of gold on the table, and 
went out as abruptly as be had entered, and in a little 
time aunt Polly heard the tramp of his horse as he rode 
in a brisk pace up the river road. 

** Well, if this don't beat all creation," said the old 
maid, laying the guinea in her palm, and examining it 
on both sides with delighted curiosity; " I wonder who 
on arth he can be !" And then she put the cold supper 
on the hearth, that it might be in readiness for Butler 
when he returned ; but she saw no more of him that 
night. 

Again the green hollow which has been described as 
tbe Mohawks usual camping ground on the banks of the 
Susquehannah, was thronged with savage forms and il- 
luminated with watch-fires. The lodge which Catha- 
rine Montour had previously occupied was enwoven 
with fresh boughs, and while the fires gleamed brightly 
in the gathering darkness and red warriors moved about 
the enclosure with faces of sombre and savage meaning 
a steady light twinkled through the crevices of the ill- 
fitted door, and the interior was silent as if unoccupied ; 
yet within was the Mohawk chief, his white queen and 
Tabmeroo, the wife of Walter Butler. The stately 
form of the chief was still majestic and unchanged, bui 
bis iron brow was knit gloomily over his fierce eyes, and 
BOW and then bis hand stole round to tbe hilt of hij> 
scalping-knife with a fierce, eager gripe, as if he burned 
to begin the work of blood, to which he had partially 



pledged his tribe. He was in a most taTSfe mood that 
night, for one of his young men had been brought in a 
norpte from the woods, and his death was imputed to 
the whites who then held possession of tbe fort below. 

Catharine Montour sat apart with her eyes fixed ia 
painful apprehension on the wrathful face of the chief. 
There was nothing of the fierce courage in her denei- 
nor that had formerly characterized it; a most asto- 
nishing change had been gradually wrought in her mind 
and person, since the day that witnessed her interview 
with the missionary. The healthful roundness of her 
person had fallen away, and her features were sharpen* 
«*d and of a cold paleness. They seemed as If chisseV* 
led from marble. Her cheeks were hollow, and her 
high forehead was changed in its lofty and daring ex- 
pression, a calm and settled tranquillity bad settled 
mildly upon it, and her eyes, formerly fierce and keea 
almost as a wild eagle's, were full of resigned and gen- 
tle sadness, at that moment disturbed by apprehensioB 
and fear, but by no sterner emotion. 

Never in the days of her loftiest pride had Catharine 
Montour appeared so touchingly lovely, so gentle and 
BO woman-like, as on that evening. She had been plea- 
ding for her people with the fierce chief— pleading that 
vengeance should not be sought on the inhabitants of 
the neighboring valley in retribution foe the death c^ 
one single man. But the Mohawk had taken other 
counsellors to his bosom within the year. Since the 
fierceness of Catharine's character had passed away, 
her influence over him had decreased, while that of But- 
ler, his white son-in-law, was more thoroughly establish- 
ed, whenever he paid one of his hasty visits to the tribe. 
When almost as stern and unyielding as himself, Catha- 
rine nii^ht command, now she could but supplicate. 
The hio^her and belter portion of her nature was as a 
sealed book to the rude savage ; he could understand 
and respect strong physical courage, but of the intel- 
lectual being, of the hidden springs which form tbe 
fearful machinery of a cultivated mind, he had never 
dreamed. When moral goodness began to predominate 
in Catharine's character, he mistook its meek end gen- 
tle manifestations for cowardice, and she became to him 
almost an object of contempt. There was no longer any 
power in her patient perseverance and persuasive voice 
to win his nature to mercy, and the daring spirit which 
had formerly awed and controlled his, had departed for 
ever beneath the gradual deepening of repentance in her 
heart. 

Tahmeroo had joined earnestly with her mother's 
pleading; but he answered only with abrupt monosyl- 
lables, and even while their voices were in his ear, hit 
sinewy fingers worked eagerly about the had of hit 
knife, conveying an answer more appalling than the 
fiercest words would have been. There had been silenoe 
for some time. Catharine Montour sat with her hand 
Hhading her troubled brow, pondering on some means of 
preventing tbe bloodshed which she had too much cause 
to apprehend, and sorely repenting that she bad insti- 
gated the Indians to take up arras in the dispute wa^ed 
between England and her colonies. Tahmeroo stole 
away to the couch and Uid her cheek against that of 
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a bewitifol inikat that lay slsoping among its rich furs. 
She took op iu little hand and placed it ia her bosom, 
and nettled it closer and closer to her heart, as the 
thoafht of the mother and infants whom her stern father 
had already murdered, and whose scalps hung with their 
long and sunny hair streaming over the door of the lodge. 
^ Oh, if his father were but here,'' she murmured, piesr 
sing her lips down on the rosy month of the child, while 
tears started to her eyes, brought there by the thoughu 
of his long absence-^" he can do any thing with the 
tribe." As she spoke, the door was flung open, and 
her husband stood before her. Tahmeroo sprang joy- 
fully to his bosom and kissed his cheek and lips and 
brow, in all the abandonment of a happy and most affec- 
tionate heait; nor did she mark the stern and malig- 
nant expression of the face she had been covering with 
kisses, till he hastily released himself from her artns, and 
without returning her greeting advanced to the chief, 
to whom ho whispered for the space of a moment. A 
fiendish light broke to the Mohawk's eye, and with a deep, 
guttural humph, ho arose, and taking his tomahawk and 
rifle from a corner of the lodge, went out. Butler was 
about to follow, but Tahmeroo again stood before him 
with the sleeping child in her arms* 

" You will not go away yet?" she said. ''You have 
not looked upon our boy. S ee h e is smiling on you .'" 
The beautiful child awoke at the moment, and a smile, 
indeed, dimpled his rosy mouth, though he clung to his 
mother's bosom and kept his eyes fixed half in fear on 
the parent, whose face was yet unfamiliar to him. 

" Take the brat away," exclaimed the unfeeling man, 
rudely pushing both his wife and child aside ; " I have 
other matters to think of!" 

The Indian blood flashed up to Tahmeroo's cheek, 
her eye kindled, and her form was drawn to ito 
proudest height as she stood back, with the child press- 
ed to her bosom, that her husband might pass out« 

Catharine bed started to her feet when the Mohawk 
went out, and no«r stood pale as death, with her eyes 
fixed on the yet damp scalps which he had fastened 
upon her lodge, so much agitated by her apprehensions, 
that the rudeness offered to her daughter had escaped 
her notice; but as Butler was hurrying through the door- 
way, she stepped forward and grasped his arm with an 
energy, that caused him to torn with something like an 
<iath, at what he supposed to be the importunity of bis 
wife. Catharine took no heed of his impatience. '' Bu^ 
ler," she said, " I fear there will be more bloodshed* 
for sweet mercy's sake appease the chief; you can ; ob, 
iio not lose the opportunity. I think it would kill us 
all were another scalp to be brought in, reeking with^-" 
She broke off suddenly, and shrunk back with a sick 
shudder, for a gost of wind swept the long hair which 
streamed from a female scalp over the door, directly 
across her face. Butler took advant^^ of her state 
to make his escape. 

" Have no fear, madam," he said, freeing his arm 
from her grasp, and brushing the scalp carelessly back 
with his hand, as he went out, ''you shall have no 
cause. I must hasten to the council." 

Catharine Montour comprehended him, but too 
35 



heart-sick for reply, she drew back ta her daughter's 
couch, and sat down faint and quite overcome. There 
had been something horrible in the feeling of that long, 
black hair, as it swept over her face ; her nerves still 
quivered even with the thought of it. 

"Mother," said Tahmeroo, rising from among tha 
furs where she had cast herself, and winding her arms 
around Catharine—" oh, mother, comfort me — do com- 
fort me, or my heart will break !" 

" Catharine pressed her lips upon the forehead of the 
young mother, and murmured, " Bless you, my dear 
one — bless you. What troubles yoa, my child 7" She 
looked fondly and affectionately on the grieved face 
which lay upon her bosom as she spoke, and her heart 
was pained when she saw how disappointments, regrets 
and checked tenderness had worn on its former rich 
beauty. The wrjung heart had spread a sadness over 
those features, as the crushed bosom of a flower imparts 
a bruised appearance to all its surrounding leaves. 

Tahmeroo burst into a passion of tears at her mother's 
question. "Did you not see him, mother? — bow he 
pushed his own sweet babe back upon my bosom t^fi if it 
had been a wild animal^did you not see him thrust me 
on one side— me and the boy, without a kiss or one kind 
word for either ? Oh, mother, my heart is growing hard. 
I fear that I shall cease to love him." 

Catharine laid her hand on the throbbi ng forehead ofher 
daughter, and remained in solemn and serious thought. 
At length she spoke in a voice deep and impressive as 
the tones of a good man's prayer. " No, my child, I 
did not see this rudeness, for my thoughts were on other 
things— but listen to me, Tahmeroo ; since the day that 
you were 6rst laid in my bosom, like a young bird in 
the nest of its mother,'my heart has hovered over yours, 
even as that mother-bird over its youngling. I hava 
watched every neW faculty as it sprung up and blossomr 
ed in your mind. I have striven to guide each strong 
passion as it dawned in your heart; your nature haa 
been to me as a blooming garden^ which I could enter 
and cultivate and beautify, when disgusted with the 
weedy and poisonous growth of human nature as I have 
found it in the world ; as I have found it in my own 
heart ; but there is one thing which I have not done. 
I have laid no strong foundation of religion and princi- 
ple for my flowery superstructure. In my own heart, I 
had become an unbeliever in the faith of my fathers. I 
acknowledged no God, and resolutely turned my thooghts 
from a future. My spirit had erected to itself one idol 
—an idol which it was sin to love, and double sin to 
worship as I worshipped. I will not show to you, my 
child, the progress of a life, the whole wretched destiny 
of which was regulated by one sin ; I will not show to 
yon the working of that sin ; it is the curse of evil that 
its consequences never cease, that thought is interlinked 
with thought, event with event, and that the effects of 
one wrong act creep like serpents through the whole 
chain of a human life, soiling the memory of the perpe- 
trator even in the grave. 

"My. own destiny would be a fearful illustration of 
this truth — ^might be the salvation of many in its moral, 
but when did example save 7 When did the fall of onf 
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haman being prevent the fall of mnother f Why thoold 
I expose my own frailties in hopes to preserve you, my 
child, from similar wrong f What yon have jnst said, 
startles and pains me ; I know year nature, and know 
that yoo will never cease to love the man whom you 
have married ; indifferent you will never b o a sense of 
wrong indignation, if indulged in, may make the love 
of your heart a pain — may sap away the good within 
you, and engender bitterness which poisons the joy of 
affection. Tahmeroo, struggle against this feeling; you 
little dream of the terrible misery which it will bring 
to you. Bear every thing, abuse, insult, neglect— every 
thing, but cast not yourself loose from your only hope. 
Tour safety lies in the love you bear your husband. In 
your own heart is the strength you must look for, not in 
his. If he wrongs you, forget it if you can— excuse it 
if you cannot forget. Think not of your own rights, 
but be humble : pride has nothing to do with affection. 
I could say much more, for my heart is full of anxiety 
and sorrow. I know not why, but my spirit droops as 
if it felt that your head was on my bosom, and your 
arms about me for the last time for ever. Weep on, my 
child, I love to see you shed such tears, for there is no 
passion in them. I cannot tell you how dearly I love 
and have ever loved you, for deep feeling has no words ; 
but we shall part soon, there is that in my heart which 
tells me s<^— the grave will come between us, and you 
will be alone with no stronger guide than your own 
warm impulses. Kiss me once more and listen. Should 
we be parted by death, or should Butler claim my pro- 
mise to send you to England, go first to the missionary, 
and convey to him the little ebony box at the head of 
your couch, tell him of all that I have said to yon, and 
ask him to become a protector and friend to Catharine 
Gordon's child, even as he has been to her. Tell him, 
that since the night of her daughter's marriage, he has 
been known to her — that the voice of his prayer that 
night awoke memories which will never sleep again- 
awoke answering prayer in a bosom which had almost 
forgotten its faith. He will love you, my child, and 
when I am gone, you will find a safer and better protec- 
tor in him than I have been to you— he will teach you 
how to regulate your too enthusiastic feelings. Pro- 
mise that you will seek this good man when I am taken 
away— do you promise, Tahmeroo f " 

" I will promise any thing— every thing, mother ; but 
do not talk so sadly— your voice seems as mournful as 
the night wind among the pines." 

Tahmeroo said no more, for her heart was full; but 
she laid her cheek against her mother's and remained 
In her embrace silent and sorrowful. 

For more than half an hour they sat together, the 
mother and daughter, and then, as their thoughts began 
to revert to surrounding objects, the entire stillness 
reigning throughout the forest seemed to arouse them 
both with the same thought. 

''Mother, how is this, there is no sound abroad T" 
said Tahmeroo, starting from her mother's arms and 
looking apprehensively in her face, while she drew her 
child nearer to her, as if some harm were about to befiill 
him. 



Catharine started up and went oat into the enclosure. 
In a few minutes she returned, as pale as a corpse, but 
with something of former energy in hcv manner. 

" There is treachery intended the whites in the fort," 
she said, ** not an Indian is in the camp or near the 
eouncil fires. We must prevent this bloodshed, Tahme- 
roo— take up your child and come with me. We may 
reach the valley in time to give warning. Come !" 

Tahmeroo snatched her child from among the furs, 
and the two started through the forest together. 

CHAPTX& iz. 

The traveller whom we left riding from annt Folly's 
tavern, kept the river road till he came in sight o£ Mon- 
ockonok Island. Here he left the highway, and taming 
his horse into a footpath rode down to the brink of the 
Susquehannah, where he drew up, at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. He was an officer of high renk in the British 
army, a friend of Sir William Johnson's, and for a long 
time a resident of the same valley with that gentleman. 
He had diverged from the regular route of his travel, in 
order to form a plan of military co-operation with the 
Mohawk chief, whose encampment lay among the op- 
posite hills, but he had not taken bto consideration the 
breadth and depth of the Susquehannah, in his estimate 
of its localities, and now stood on the majestic stream 
without boat or rail to convey him across, and with no 
hopes of procuring either, for the only dwelling in sight 
was mother Derwent's hooA on the distant island, 
whence a light of uncommon brilliancy twinkled down 
upon the waters. The officer turned his horse, and was 
about to retrace the road back to Wilkesbarre, when the 
dash of oars and the sound of merry voices echoed up 
the river, and in a few raomenu a boat filled with young 
men and two or three girls from the village, came close 
to the bank where he stdod waiting their approach, 
with his bridle slipped on hts arm, and a trevelling-cloak 
flung hastily over his uniform. He was obliged to leave 
his horse behind, but the young men readily engaged to 
set him over to the opposite shore. Though ignorant of 
the close neighborhood of the Mohawks, they marvelled 
much what business could have brought him among the 
hills at that hour of the night. The boat landed him 
at the foot of the precipice, which we have already so 
ofVen described, and then started for Monockonok Is- 
land, its inmates all in high spirits from anticipation of 
the wedding which they had come up from the fort and 
from Wilkesbarre to join. 

'' You had better go back with us, sir," said a laugh- 
ing, rosy-cheeked giri to the stnager, as the boat start- 
ed from the bank ; ** we shall have a capital frolic, bet- 
ter than ten apple bees, I can tell you. Granny Derwent 
has been baking pumpkin-pies and frying doogh-niita 
this ever so long. John, put back— I dare say the gentle- 
man will go" persisted the forward giri, catching hold 
of her brother's oar and striving to turn the boat agaiD. 
But the traveller thanked her, and slightly waving hie 
hand disappeared in the foot path which led around the 
precipice. 

He had scarcely reaehed the summit, and penetrated 
into the forest, when the tramp of many feet came with 
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• buhwl and itMllhj toaai up from the pMb be «w 
punaigg. Ha itepped behlml ihetroDk of apina, that 
im mi|:lu not ba obMrrsd by tbs ^>pnMchin( party. 
Soarealj bad ba eoocaalad hioiNlf, when a band of In- 
dian*, headed by ■ tall chief and a man in Brituh uni- 
Gmip, Glad (lavly oaa after another along the path to- 
ward the rirar. It wai a dark night, w dark that the 
boa of one man aoald aeanxly ba diitioguiihad from 
ibat of another; butlhaglilierof acapiaiu'i epauletui 
abona In the faint aiarligbt, and a voice mada the tn- 
vellar *tan aa if a ball had aliuck htm, .when the 
leaJer* paMod by. It wat the voice of Walter Butlar, 
fail own •oD. ipeakiiig in a low, <tem tone to the wat^ 
rior by hii tide. 

" Fir*t lot u* go over and leeure the boilt," it aaid ; 
" when we have t^ churli priwnen on tbe ialaiid, we 
can aend a force down to take the fart, anj lettle with 
chia wedding>pariy at our leiaure. But leraember yout 
promiae — not a acalp tniiat be left in iti place — and ihe 
bride and tbe bride'a-groom, ibey muai be given over to 
Bay iTBngeanca. Tbey have wronged me, and my father 
kaowi how *weet ia the blood of an enemy." 

" The white girl and tbe tall man (hall be given to 
my aon'a batcfaet. May ibeir daatb criea be very loud 
tbal hii heart may be happy !" replied the chief. 

While the itranger atood confounded at what he had 
beard, iba party, verged of into another path, which 
led more circuilaualy to iha foot of the precipice. The 
alder Butlar waa not a man to act raihty under any ci> 
cumataoeea. Ha remained behind tha pine, aatoniahed 
•ud pained il ii true, but nevertheleaadeliberaling calm- 
ly on the CQurie which he ought to adopt, till the pany 
had vholly diiappeared. Then he retrod the foot path 
with tha reaolulion of going baldly among the Indiana, 
of coafroniing bia aon, aud of eiarting bia influence, ai 
aa officer and an ally with tha chief, to prevent the 
bloodahed which he had ao mneh cauae to apprehend. 
Bui wben be reached the place where be had landed, 
BO veaiige of the patty remained. Ha looked around, 
lo the TIEbtandto tbe left, with a feeling of alniaat 
taperttiliou* aatoniahmenti ao large a pany could not 
have patted tbroogh the tangled (bmt without betray- 
ing itt couraa by ibe tonnd ; ba knew of no path, aave 
the one laid dovn in tbe nide chart which had been fur- 
nijfaed bim, and the auddea diaappaannce afac laije a 
body of men appeared almoit auperhuman. The tighw 
twinkled cheerfully op HoDOckonok laland, and tbe bam 
of raeny Toicea came faintly over the water*. Tbe elder 
Batler waa a brave and a ttarn man; hul there waa 
aomething that made bia heart recoil with horror in Ibe 
thougbi that maaaacra end murder wen about to be 
perpalialed on that beautiful and quiet iilaod, and that 
ba bad so power to *tay the bloodahed. While bii 
eye* were fixed on the little cove where Hary Derwent 
■Iwayt moored ber cODna, the motion of aeme object 
moving within tbe *badaw of the island, drew hia atlen- 
lioa, and a mament bed acorcaly elapaad, when two 
boata tbot ont from the core, towing in their wake 
aahoal of tbe Ught canoat which had conveyed the 
weddiogm to the {thnd. They ttearvd toward tbe 
•l>|— <"> "40 "f ibe precipioe, and onr tnvelkr baiteo. 



ed up tbe path and down throng the hrasb-wood to 
the point they were making for, in hopet of inlercvpt' 
ing tbe rawer* j but nucfa time waa lott in the rugged 
detcent, and when he reached tbe apot where ha bad 
Been them land, the hoata wen Indeed there, but tbe 
focett arouitd wat *lill aa death — no faumao being woi 

It waa of but little uae,that ha now bod command of a 
boat, and could give tbe alarm to the bappy heinga ra* 
veiling witbin ear that. They wen probably nnannad, 
and wiiboot meant of defence, if appriaed of their dan- 
ger, yal ha cat one of the coble* loote from iho rope in 
which the caooea were knotted and bound together 
around a young tree, and wa> about to tpring into a ea- 
iHM and make for tha itiand, when ha waa atartled by 
footatepa and tbe quick, heavy breathing of peraoo* in 
hit cloao neigbborbood. He peered among tbe thiek 
tree* and tbe rocki ibat towered arDUtid him, bat eould 
diacem no one, iboogb the tound of murmuring voice* 
came dittinctly to hia ear. "Tbank God!" aaid a 
clear, female vtnce, in accent* of deep feeling, " thank 
God the horrid woik haii not commenced btra; let u* 

" No, mother, ao," replied a voice of tweeter melody, 
" if then i* wrong intended thete, it will be dene en 
that tittle itiand. If my hutbaod bat a pan in ibia, the 
(air girl whom i have *een glidiog amoiv *ba tteea 
yonder, day after day, waiting hit coming wbes I loo 
have been waiting aa asxioualy at tbe, that girl it the 
cauie; aba mutt have angered him in tome way. Do 
you tea the ligbta yonder, and hear the mutic f That 
beautiful girl ia to Em married to-nigbt, moiber. Can 
you think why Butter tbould aeak vengeance on ber I 
Ob, you do not know all! Ton have not heard him 
vbiiperber name in hia ileep, tomelimet mingling it 
with endearmenu and again with curte*. Yon have 
not felt hia heart beating beneath your aim, end known 
that it wai beating for another ; but why do we ataad 
herel I do not with her death. Let ui go and giva 
them warning ; ii then no boat — Dotbing thnt will take 

" Alat, no; I did not auppoae tbey would attack tha 
idaod till now ; what can we do I" 

"Take the babe, mother, and help me to poll off 
my robe; I can awim." 

" Father of Heaven ! no; thedialanceiiheyond yoor 
atrenglh — the water ia very deep," exclaimed tbe firat 



" Mother, be ahell not kill that beaatiful girl on ber 
wedding-night. I am very atrong. I cot twim tothat 
itiand. See, now the ligbu atream npon ibe water; it 
doe* not look ao dangenu*. Let me try 1" 

"It there no other way?" 
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thU canoe, I prmy you, and show me the nearest way to 
the house—- we may yet be in time. Harlc !" 

A load, deep howl, like the braying of a pack of 
hounds, sounded afar off in the forest from the direc- 
tion of the fort. The traveller tore the canoe from 
its fastening, and sprang in, followed by Catharine Mon- 
tour and her daughter; as she leaped forward, the 
heroic woman grasped the cables of the remaining 
boats and canoes and, kept her hold resolutely, though 
almost dragged into the water as they veered and sway- 
ed round with the current. Once the whole coil of 
ropes had nearly broke from her hand, but Tahmeroo 
laid her child at the stranger's feet and came to her ' 
mother's assistance, 

** It was bravely thought of!" exclaimed the officer, 
when be saw what they were doing; "they must search 
for other boats, and this wilt give us time. Ha ! they 
liave begun their work. See !" 

As he spoke, a volume of dusky light surged heavily 
up from the river's bank far below them, and then a 
spire of flame shot fiercely upward, quivering and flash- 
ing and flinging off smoke and embers, till the forest 
trees and the itill waters gleamed red and duskily for 
miles about the burning fort. The poetry of Catharine 
Montour's nature was aroused by the fierce solemnity 
of the scene. 

" See !" she cried, starting to her feet in the canoe, 
and pointing down the river, where the fire reflected it- 
self like a vast banner of scarlet, torn and mangled and 
weltering in the waters. "See! the very river see ma 
a*flam^— the woods and the mountains, all are kindling 
with light. Can a day of judgment be more terrible 
than that?" 

She stood upright as she spoke, grasping the cables 
with one band, and with the other' pointing down the 
stream. Her crimson robe floated out on the wind, and 
the jewelled serpentabout her browgleamed like a living 
thing in the red light which lay full upon her. As she 
spoke, her extended arm was grasped till the gemmed 
bracelet sunk into the flesh, and a face pale and convul- 
sed, was bent to hers. 

" Woman — Catharine — Lady Gordon ! speak to me." 
The words died on the officer's lips, and he remained 
with his grasp still fixed on hor arm, and his eyes bent 
on her face, but speechless as marble. 

A beautiful and thrilling expression of joy shot over 
Catharine Montour's face; her heart leaped to the 
sound of her own name, and she started as if to fling 
herself upon his bosom. The impulse was but momen- 
tary; her hand did not even lose its hold on the cables, 
and while his eyes were yet fixed on her face, it became 
calm and tranquil as a child's. She released her arm 
gently from his grasp and sat down. 

''Grenville Murray," she said in a clear, steady voice ; 
" for more than twenty years we YtB.vB been dead to each 
other, we are so now. Let us not waste time here— 
there are human lives at stake." 

The words were yet on her lips when a bullet whis- 
tled from the shore, and cut aw^y the ruby crest of the 
serpent which lay upon her temple. She fell forward 



at Murray's feet, stunned, but not otherwise injured. A 
moment, and she lifted her head. 

" The cables — I have lost my hold. Where are the 
cables 7" she muttered, drawing her hand over her eyes, 
and striving to sit upright. 

" They are ftafe, mother," said Tahmeroo ; " I caught 
them as they fell from your hand." 

** Bless you, my brave girl ! Grenville Murray, why 
are we here 7 There is death all around us ! On, on !" 

Murray, or, to use his American title. Colonel Butler, 
had regained his self-command ; he took up the oar 
which he had dropped on recognising his companion^ 
atid urged the canoe forward with a steadiness that 
belied his pale face and trembling hands. Bullet after 
bullet cut along their track before they reached the 
island ; but the burning fort gave less of light, and the 
aim of their pursuers became uncertain. They reached 
the little cove and sprang on shore. But they had 
scarcely touched the greensward, when the flames again 
arose from the burning pile in a bright, lurid column of 
fire, revealing the opposite shore and the forest far be- 
yond, as if a volcano had burst among the mountains. 

" Mother, look yonder !" said Tahmeroo, in a voice 
-of terror, which arose little above a husky whisper, and 
she pointed to the opposite precipice, which, from its 
projection, lay in the full glare of the burning fort. A 
swarm of red warriors were gathere<l upon the frown- 
ing peaks and lay crouching along the brink of the 
river, like a nest of demons, banking in the fire-light ; 
and there, on the very shelf where Tahmeroo had so 
often awaited for her husband, she saw him standing 
with arms in bin hands, stamping with rage at the delay 
occasioned by the canoes which she had helped to se- 
cure. 

" We have landed on the wrong side of the island," 
said Catharine Montour, after a hasty glance at the 
precipice. " Tahmeroo, remain with this gentleman 
and warn the people at the house, while I take the boats 
to the opposite side — there will be no escape within the 
range of their rifles." 

" Catharine, this must not be," said Murray, evident- 
ly forgetting their relative positions in the deep interest 
of the moment. " How are you to escape the rifle- 
balls which that fiendish host will level at you 7 I will 
take the boats round while you and this young woman 
put the people up yonder on their defence." 

The familiar name which Colonel Butler had uneon- 
sciously used, melted like dew over the heart of the 
woman he addressed; but she struggled against the 
feelings which almost made a child of her, even in that 
hour of danger. The thoughts of other years were 
swelling in her bosom, but there was calmness and de* 
cision in her voice as she answered him. 

'* The danger would be alike to either," she said,— 
*' near could one person row the canoe and secure the 
others at the same tine. 1 will go with you. My child, 
hasten to the house and wan them of their danger— 
keep within the bushes as you pass : send them down M» 
the shore in small numbers ; and, mark me, avoid bostle 
to appearaaoe of atarm. Coma youneif with the boy 
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widi the fifit party— do jou gmfcr^Mid— «id tan* joo | 
couref* to ga aton 



Tbaui 



■ppy younE 



woman ilood with bar tact 



i the precipice, and lean rolled down herj 
cheek and dropped on the child which lay cUipad on 
bar bowm, ai her molber apoke. " ¥e>, mother, I ud- I 
denluid, and will lave thai poor girl — iho' he kill me i 
I will Hve her. I know the path, I have trodden it he- 
fore," *be replied, !n a jorrowful nnd abitraetod voice. 
A low howl, like the prolonged cry of a wild animal, 
■tvtod her. She looked wLldlj on her mothrr: " They 
bavs found wmo meana of croniing," iho aaid— " they 
■-m moHer ui; hut I will do a. you hid me— TaCBwell !" 
She claaped l«« child more oloiely to her honom, and 
daahed into the path with the houiid of a wild dear. 

"We left no canoe, behind," aaid Caibarina Mon- 
tour, turning wildly to het companion- "Thalcry!— 
Ib — in!" ihe added more lebeniently at ihe aprang 
back to the canoe. " They are upon the water ; 
ihem fire upon a* if they will. Give mo an oar, I 
Die one hand— Father of Heaven ! did you hear 

Mairay law that no ^me waa to be loat, for at the 
moment ba remembered that tteo boau had towed ca- 
noei from the iiland before Catbarioe came up', be' 
aptatig to her aide and aiceied round the iiland ai ra- 
pidly aa her impatient ipirit could demand, though hia 

would have braved. By rowing cloae within tbe aha- 
dow of the ialond, be eacaped ohiervatioo from the In- 
diana ; and tboie two peraosa who had been a deatiny 
each to tba other, aat alone, aide by aide, without apeak- 
Iii( a word and acarcoly with a thoaght of Ihemaelvoa. 
The livet et more than Rlly pertona lay ia tbeir power, 
andihey felt ii; but a deeper thought waa in the boaom 
of bntb. Catbarine'a wa> full of the daughter whoso 
fate ibe had helped to leal. Murray thought of the 
aon who had became aa alien from hli houae, andwhom 
he waa about to aavefrom the ain of treachery and mur- 
der; neither waa yet aware that bia aon waa the hua- 
band of bar daughiar. 

While tbaeventa which we have deacribed tranapired. 
Idary Dcrwent and her aiater Jane wore together in the 
little bed-room which tbay had occupied aincs ibeii 
ebitdbood. Tba room waa neatly arranged. Mother 
Derwent'a beat bine wonted quilt, with the 
iteally tucked in at the foot-poiU, covered the 
bigh bad, aitd the white linen pillowa lay like anow-| 
beapa upon it. The oldlady'a beat patch-work cushion] 
tna placed in the arm-chair which uood in a comer, i 
■ad a garland of Prince*' jane hang aronnd the little 
looking-glaaa, before which Jane Derwent atood, " with 
• Unah OD her cheek and a amile in her eye," arrangi 
(be fnlda of her while moaKo bridal-dreaa orei a fo 
^ Boat beautiful symmetry. 

« Harj, shall I tie Ihiaon the aide or behind 1" inq 
i«d the blooming girl, holding up a aaah of tin m 
MieUB blotaom color. Uarj lifted her bee from i 
wiealh of wild-naaa which aliB wa« forming for I 
etauc'a hair, and amiled aa ahe anawnndE bathwa 



smile of «oft[and gentle utdneaa; it wai pnlienl, and 
It as tba breath of a flower. 

Let mo tie it for you," the aaid, l»)ing the dewy 
ith on the pillow, and removing a handful of roae* 
I hetlap to ahatkelwhich stood on iho rude window 

seat. " There, now sit down while I iwiai the wroaih 



ong youi 



urli.' 



rouchad gracefully at her ii«et'a feet, while 
she performed her task. When she felt that tbe laat 
dewy blosiam was entwined on her temple, tbe bride 
raised her beautiful face to her aister'i niih an eiprea- 
lion of touching love. "Oh, Mary.ahould I haveheen 
ao happy as I am now, if it had not been for you T Mow 
glad 1 am that you persuaded me to Ull Edwnrd abont 



Mary did 



againai 



1 of Ihe : 
nhiBce full of lov 



awcr in worda, but ber eyes filled 

aho bent down and laid her check 
iride, and they clung logetber in an 



erly affecl 






Clark Jed hia hetrothed tolba 
iwed, and aadly, hut with a 
'eel lianqnillity in her heart, she saw her aistei mai^ 

The Moravian Miaaionnry had finished hia benedic- 
an. and the crowd of guests which filled the room and 
ood out upon the green-sward, were atruggling fo> 
ard with meny worda and happy faces, each eager to 
get a first kiss from the bride, when a strange light 
ike upon them from the door and the open windewi. 
The maple treea and tbe graiay alope which fell to tbe 
illuminated vitb a yellowish and dusky 
gleam, and ihe watera beyond were tinged a) with a 
;orgBons aunaet. Edward Clark aiatted from (he tide 
if his newly made wife, and rushed through the crowd 
lUtupon the graaa-plat. He relumed in a moment with 
1 face as pale as death, and rushing into the dooi^way, 
be flung bis hand aloft and slionted : 

"Neighbors, to your boats! the fort is on fire T" 

Instantly ihero waa a rnah for the cove where tbe 

canoes had been moored. Not one was there; hot in 

tbe centn of the steam lay a boat in which were three 

persona. One stood up, and in (he fire-light ber dreaa 



I savages 
I a. they 



" ll it the Mohawk white queen — ths 
are upon u>," mutletod a acoro of atern v< 
rifle shot came sharply from the precipice 

" Neighbora," cried tiie clear, bold voice of IMward 
Clark, ai the bullet hissed along ihe waters ; " Neigh- 

with Mohawk Indians. We are without arms, but let 
US proloct our women with iho atrength which God baa 
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eouni|[e breaking orar their pde faces, ready to second 
the meant which their husbands and brothers might 
adopt for defence. 

*' You will not let them murder us ?" gasped the pale 
bride, clinging to her newly made husband, as Mother 
Derwent placed an old musket in his hand. The young 
man strained her to his bosom, pressed a feivent kiss 
upon her cold lips, and strove to tear himself from her 
arms-; but she clung the mora wildly to him in her tei^ 
ror, and he could not free himself. 

" Jane," said a low, calm voice from the inner room ; 
"come and let us pray together. The great God of 
heaven and of earth is above us^-He is powerful to 



save 



i»» 



Jane unwound her arms from her husband's neck, 
and tottered away to the foot of the bed where her sis- 
ter was kneeling. There she buried her face in her 
hands and remained motionless; and none would have 
believed her alive, save that a slight shudder ran through 
her frame whenever a rifle-shot was heard from the 
river. Thera were a few moments of intense stillness; 
then a loud, fierce howl rose op from the opposite shore, 
and several rifles were discharged in quick succession. 
A paler hue fell on every stern face in that little pha- 
lanx ; but they were men of iron, and stood ready for 
the death, pale but resolute. The door was barricaded, 
and Edward Clark sutioned himself at the window 
with his musket, and kept his eye steadily fixed on the 
path which led to the cove. But with all their precau- 
tion, one means of entrance had been forgotten. The 
window of Mary Derwent's bed-room remained open ; 
and the basket of roses lay in it, shedding perfume 
abroad, sweetly as if human blood were not about to 

drench them. 

The hush of expectation holding back the pulsations 
of so many brave hearU, caused the timed bride, parar 
lized as she was with fear, to raise her face. Her eyes 
fell on the window— a scream broke from her pale lips, 
and she grasped her sister's shoulder convulsively, while 
the pointed with her right-hand to a young Indian wo- 
man who stood looking upon them, with an infant clasp- 
ed to her bosom, and one hand resting on the window- 
sill. When she saw herself observed, Tahmeroo bec- 
koned with her finger ; but Jane only shrieked the more 
wildly, and again buried her face in the bed-clothes. 
Mary arose from her knees and walked firmly to the 
window, for she recognised Tahmeroo. A few eager 
whispers passed between them, and then Mary went 
into the next room. There was a stir— sobs and cries 
of eager joy— and then that group of terrified women 
rushed into the bed-room. Tahmeroo had torn away 
the sash and had leaped in, and now with her infant 
held to her bosom with one arm, was forcing the bewil- 
dered bride through the opening vrith the other. When 
her charge was on the outer side, the young Indian 
cleared the window vrith the bound of an antelope, and 
dragged her on. 

" Let the fair giri keep a good heart, her husband 
shall follow," whispered the Indian, urging her compa- 
nion to swifter speed ; ** if we have a few moments more 
aU wiU beMved." 



The words were scarcely ottered, when a shaipy 
blood-thirsty yell broke up from the cove : there wai a 
rush of feet, followed by another and another cry— the 
wai^whoop of the Mohawks. 

" The boau are waiting— be qukk I Mere can be 
done yet," cried Catharine Montour, as >he rushed sp 
from the river toward the house. " He is there and a 
pale faced girl, vrith a hunch-back, depend on her !" 

Oh, it was a horrid fight— that which raged aronod 
Mother Derwent's dwelling the next moment. A swam 
of fiends seemed to have encompassed it, with shouts 
and yells and fierce blood-thirsty howling. The whix 
of arrows— the crash of descending tomahawks, and 
the sharp rifle-shot, mingled horrible with the groans, 
the cries and oaths of the murderers and the murdered. 
The floor of that log house was heaped with the dying 
and the dead ; yet the fight raged oo with a fiercer and 
more blood-thirsty violence, till the savages prowled 
among the slain like a host of incarnate fiends, slaking 
their vengeance on the wounded and the dead for want 
of other victims. Through all this carnage, the Mora- 
riaa Missionary passed unscathed. Many a fiery eye 
I glared upon him ; many a hatchet flashed over his head } 
but none descended. The Indians reverenced him, for 
be had been trusted by their queen and their chief. An- 
other tall and lordly man there was, who rushed to the 
midst of the savages, and strove in vain to put an end 
to the massacre. They turned in fury upon him, though 
he wore the uniform of the British, their friends. He 
snatched arms from a dead Mohawk, and defended him- 
self bravely against fearful odds. Savage after savage 
rushed upon him, and he was nearly borne to the ground 
when Catharine Montour sprang in the midst with the 
bound of a wounded lioness, and flinging her arms about 
him, shouted— 

" Back, fiends f back, I say ! He is our brother I" 

The arm of the Mohawk chief was lifted, and his 
knife fell ; for be knew the face of the stranger. Cath- 
arine Montour's arms tightened spasmodically around 
the form of the officer, and her head fell upon his 
bosom. The chief snatched his knife from her side, and 
again dealt a furious blow ; but it met no opposition- 
Murray had cleared the door with one leap, and, as 
the dwelling burst into flames behind him, he rushed 
toward the spring with his bleeding burthen, not slack- 
ed his speed till her arms relaxed their clasp, and her 
face fell forward on his breast. He felt the warm blood- 
drops ebbing from her lips upon his bosom, and pressed 
her closer to him, but with a shudder, as if they had bees 
dropping upon his bare heart. 

Meantime, Tahmeroo urged her companion forward 
with an impulse, sharpened each moment by the sounds 
of conflict which followed them. Half mad with con- 
tending feeling, the poor bride struggled in her conduc- 
tor's hold, and would have rushed back in search of her 
husband, could she have freed herself. But the young 
Indian kept a firm grasp on her arm, and dragged her 
resolutely toward the boats, regardless of her entreatiee. 
They were too late ; the last canoe had put off, and no 
one but Mary Derwent was left upon the shore. Oihera 
had rushed in befera her, till bat one vacant place 
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mained ; she had forced her old grandmother into that, 
and stood upon the brink, helpless and alone. Jane 
sprani^ to her sister's arms, and began to plead in a Toice 
of almost insane agony. 

" Oh, Mary, let as go back and try to find htm," she 
said ; " we may as well all die together— for they will 
murder us." 

Tahmeroo parted them abruptly, and forced her child 
into Mary's arms ; then springing into the water, she 
waded to a log which lay bedded among the rushes, and 
rolled it out into the current. She had scarcely done 
so, when a party of Indians came in sight, and, with a 
fierce whoop, rushed toward the sisters. Tahmeroo 
sprang back upon the bank, and, snatching her child, 
pointed to the log. 

** See, it floau ! Fling yourselves upon it — I will 
keep them away !" 

She did not wait to see her directions obeyed, but 
walked firmly toward the savages. In the darkness, 
they supposed it to be only the chief's daughter whom 
they had seen, and as soon as she was known, they dar- 
ted off in search of other prey. Again, two men ap- 
proached, fighting with desperate fury. As Tahmeroo 
looked, one fell to the ground, and his vanquisher rush- 
ed by her toward the shore. She recognized him. 

" The white girl and her sister are safe," she said ; 
" see her dress on the water^foUow, the Indians have 
left canoes in the little cove !" 

" God bless you !" exclaimed Edward Clark, as he 
turned and dashed through the thickets across the is- 
land. Tahmeroo walked forward, and bent over the 
man whom she had seen fall. It was ber husband. 

"I saved his wife,*' she murmured, as she lifted the 
senseless man's head to her bosom; " and now my boy 
has no father !" 

The morning broke, with a quiet, holy light, through 
the thicket of crab-apple and wild-cberry trees, which 
overlaced the spring in the centre of the island ; and 
there upon the blooming turf beneath, lay the form of' 
Catharine Montour. Her eyes were closed, and the 
black shadow of death lay about them. The feathers 
which composed her coronet, were crushed in a gorgeous 
mass beneath her pale temple, and her forehead was 
contracted with a slight frown, as if the serpent coiled 
around it, were girding her brow too tightly. Ever and 
anon her pale hands clutched themselves deep into the 
moss, and her limbs writhed in the agony of her death- 
struggle. The pale, haggard face of Grenville Murray 
bent over her, as it had done the whole night ; and Vam- 
ham, the Moravian Missionary, sat a little way off. 
There was a solemn and awful sorrow in his silence ; 
yet something of cold sternness was there. He could 
not look on that pale, haughty man bending over his 
wife— coming between him and her death-bed, as it 
were, without some thought of the evil that had been 
done him. 

On the swell of the bank, a short distance from the 
spring, crouched another miserable group. Tahmeroo 
sat upon the ground with the pallid head of her husband 
resting on her lap; and her infant lay partly upon the 
grass, with its beantifiil face nestled close to the pale 



cheek of the father. It was a touching contrast— the 
soft, rosy bloom and early hair of the chikl, with the 
pallid head, and the face of touching misery that droop* 
ed over it. 

The expression of pun gradually cleared from Cath- 
arine Montour's face, and at last her eyes unclosed and 
turned upon Murray. He grasped her cold hand and 
bent his face till it almost touched her forehead. 

" Lady Gordon, speak to me ! In the name of God, 
I pray you speak, before it is too late. Say that I am 
forgiven t" 

There was a depth of ageny in the wretched man's 
voice that might have won forgiveness from the dead. 
Catharine Montour strove to speak, her lips moved and 
her eyes filled with a siotemn, earnest expression. Mur- 
ray fell back and groaned aloud; he knew that she 
would go into eternity and leave a doubt upon his soul. 

" Catharine," said a low, broken voice, and a face 
full of the most touching anguish bent over the dying 
woman. " Catharine, look upon me once mor e a nd, 
oh, give roe some sign that yon die in hope— that you 
trust in our blessed Lord, the Saviour." 

The hand which Varnham held was growing cold ; 
bat it moved with a faint clasp, and the eyes which had 
opened again to Murray's groan of agony, turned with 
a confident and gentle expression upon the missionary's. 
A soft and almost holy smile, like that which slumbers 
about the sweet lips of an infant, fell upon the dying 
woman's face, and a pleasant murmur dwelt upon her 
lips when she died. 

" Great God, I thank thee!" burst from the mission- 
ary ; his face fell forward upon the bosom of the corpse, 
and he wept aloud, as one who had found the great wish 
of a lifetime. 

After a time boats came from the village, where two 
or three tory families had escaped the massacre. They 
dug Catharine Montour's grave within the shadow of 
the thicket. They laid her in the cold, damp earth 
with unuttered prayers and awful reverence. The sods 
with which they heaped the grave were green, and the 
night dew was still upon them. When all had left the 
grave, Grenville Murray tore a toft of wild-flowers from 
the newly piled sods, and thrusting it in his bosom, 
walked hastily to the spot where his son was lying, gave 
one fixed look on his deathly face, and then bent down 
and placed his hand over the heart. 

'' He is not dead, my poor girl," he said, looking 
kindly on Tahmeroo and her child. " There is a small 
tavern below, we will take him there and he may reco> 



ver. 
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Tahmeroo looked up with a bewildered expression, 
then her lips parted, and she snatched the babe to her 
bosom and covered it with tears and passionate caresses. 
Murray lifted his son ^om the ground and bore him to 
a boat. Tahmeroo followed, and her right to do so was 
unquestioned, for much had been told Murray by the 
dying lips of Catharine Montour. 

We have two pictures to lay beforo the reader, and 
then our long, and we fear, tedious story, has an end: 
both existed ten years after the masMcie on Monooko- 
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nok Island. The one was an ancient stonecharcb, covered 
with ivy and located in a tmatl green valley in our fa- 
therland : a gorgeous coffin had just been placed in its 
vault, and two persons, a gentleman of thirty-two or 
three, but appearing much older, and a lady of most 
surpassing beauty, both in deep mourning, lingered near 
the church after the long train of villagers bad disper- 
sed. 

** Why should you reproach yourself so bitterly, Wai- 
ter 7*' said the lady, soothingly. *'Have you not been 
a most dutiful sou during the last ten years of his life — 
have you not deeply repented of the sins of other 
years ?" 

Walter Butler, or Walter Murray, as he was then 
known, laid his hand on his wife's, and looked sorrow- 
fully and tenderly in her face. *' Tahmeroo," he said ; 
'' I have striven, God is my judge, how sincerely— to 
atone to you and to my father, who lies dead in yonder 
vault, for the sins of my youth ; but you do not know 
the pang it brings, to ,feel that one you have pained is 
beyond the reach of your repentance, the heart grows 
faint with a wish to humble itself once again to the 
dead." 

" Self-reproach is indeed dreadful," said Tahmeroo, 
thoughtfully ; " but see, our boy is coming I" 

A beautiful lad, also in mourning, came toward them 
with a letter in his hand. Walter Murray took it and 
broke the seal. 

" It is from Mr. Vamham — he wishes us to reside 
constantly at the parsonage," said he, thoughtfully, re- 
folding the letter. 

"And you will go now," said his wife anxiously. 
" The good old gentleman is so lonely— do let us go !" 

"Yes, we will go," replied Walter ; and taking his 
fon's hand, they left the churchyard. 

Our other picture was a low red farm-house, in the 
valley of Wyoming : fields of com and grain, and a 
few acres of green wood-land surrounded it. Well- 
filled barns, lofty haystacks and sleek catde, gave an air 
of comfort, if not of wealth to the whole. Glimpses of 
the Susquehannah could be seen from the front-door^- 
and Wilkeskarre, with its single spire and cluster of 
houses, broke up from the foot of a green mountain, in 
the distance. It was a summer's day; the door which 
led from the kitchen into the garden was open. Two 
fine boys, who had been sent to weed the vegetables, 
were racing through a patch of cabbages, and pelting 
each other with green apples and handfuls of chickweed. 
A handsome, cheerful woman was working over butter 
in the porch ; and just within the door, tat a stout, heal- 
thy man fitting a hoe-handle. 

" Father ! fkther !" cried the boys, racing in from the 
garden; "we've weeded the beetpbeds — ^now won't you 
tell us about the Ingen fight?" ^ 

" Go to your aunt Mary," replied Edward Clark, 
screwing the handle into the eye of his hoe; "she can 
tell it a great deal better than I can." 

" Aunt Mary, will you 7" pleaded the elder boy, go^ 
ing up to a fair, blue eyed woman, with a hunch^back, 
who tat nursing a sickly infant by the window, " and 
placing hit anaa coascingly about her neck." 



" Not now, dear," said Mary Derwent, kissing the 
bold, open brow of the supplicant; "see, poor little 
sister is almost asleep. Run back to your work, and 
when she is in the cradle I will come and help you." 

" But will you tell about the massacre 7" 

" Yes, love." 

" About the Mohawk and the white queen— «nd how 
you and mother sailed down the river on a log, till fa- 
ther came and took you off*— will you tell os the whole 
story from beginning to end 7" 

" Yes, yes — now run to your work." 

New-York, July, 1837. 

[Copy-rif ht secured.) 



FAREWELL 



Farewkll, dearest ! fare thee well f 

May blessings with thee go^ 
May sunshine stream upon thy path, 

And flowers around thee grow; 
Wilt thou be kind when all the world 

Have from my fortune fell ; 
And wilt thou soothe my troubled heart--' 

Ah ! dearest — fare thee well. 

Farewell, dearest ! may those smiles 

That o'er our hearts have shone. 
Now turn and throw their blessed power 

Like sunlight on thine own ; 
And may the joy which thou hast given 

For ever with thee d well- 
Sweet thoughu and pleasing dreams be thine, 

And, dearest, fare thee well. 

Farewell, dearest ! still I stay. 

And yet I know not why— 
To hear the magic of thy voice. 

The murmnr of thy sigh. 
Once more thy lips are pressed to mine. 

Again I feel their spell — 
Give me once more that lovely smile, 

Then, dearest, fare thee well. 



TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Ah r lovely songstress, ah .' if e'er, 
When wandering by the moonlit grove. 
When all is beautiful and fair, 
You meet the lady of my love. 
Tell her it is an hour more blest 
Than years of bright seraphic rw t. 

And, should you sing my love to sleep. 
That shuts the tear in sorrow's eye, 
8afe in that balmy slumber keep 
The maiden till her swain draws nigh ; 
To taste, unseen, the greatest bliss 
That lovers know— Affection's kiss* 
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!■ (Kir fonner omsj, we tdvertBil to the itnnd which 
thM eniiHint lUtnmsn, Mr. J. Q. Adam* bu lakea oa 
Ibe flcwr dF CoDgrrKi. a* an wliocala orwDmnn'i full 
politkal eKiiUnce. Hii noted appcch upon the lubjcct, 
comtMiiced mnr the clofe of the last leiiidD of Con- 
gTOM, and DM iiBally concluded, wai called forth by the 
coarae panned by that body, in relation to the lecepcioii 
oTpadtiani ligned by women. Of ihai ipeech, declnrod 






highc. 



iegne, 



pernwd only ■ newapaper report; not perfectly pre- 
«enUng, it may be, it* rhetoHcnl beautiet, but admittini 
HI to an iniig-ht into iu ftarne and atructure. It aeemi 
to faaTB been prepared for the ear rstfaer than the un- 
danlauding. Its lenerable author hu nhandoned the 
philoaophy ofthe aaga, and aaaamed Tor the nonce the en- 
thorium of youthrul gsllBntry. Fror 



:a and tti 



•ntertainl, to 



cerel, qn. 



llogical 



I of the 



whether Mr. Adi 
I, the doctrinea ho baa thua pub- 
It woald lead us Cur bajond the 
boanda wa have prescribed to ouneir in this diacuieion, 
Ml attempt an analysis of the asiumptionaaf thii apecq^, 
Aoagh, aa it ia germain to our inquiriaa, we baie 
thought it proper to adiert to it. We ahall content 
ooriclf with the preaentationofaaingleandaahoitex- 
InM, wbleh eienplifiea in a very striking manner, the 
charge we ban brought forward. 

Hr. Hownd, Chairman of ifae Committee upon tbe 
n bis Import, that "he felt aarrow 



e from thei 



prope. 



for their (lb* petitionera) depar 
ipbere, in which there wa* abundant room for tl 
n*e of the raott extensii'e philanthropy, because he 
eoMidered It diecreditabla." Mr. Adam* repliea, 
" AgnringifUk Mm aUirtly oa tc wkai are the not 
mpfrefr i att dmiUt of At ftmale lex, I differ Irnm him 
as much, in what be infers from them ; and I iny tbat 
If they depart from their dnlit* of a domi^atic charncier 
from pure motirea, by appropriate neant ond for a 
good end, it in pirtvt, and the kighett'tHrtne.^' 

Hr. Adams bete exhibita himaelf as « champion of 
Mr. Howard'a poailion, in the Tery language employed 
in opposition. Unwilling to anffer hi* gnllantry to get 
dM bits into bis teeth, and run wholly away niib him, 
hr is constrained to admit the premises of hia opponent, 
that domestic dntiaa bound woman'* proper apheio ; or 
to employ Mr. Adam*' own tangunge, her " appropri- 
ate sphere." After thia admiaaion, do either el 
Jialeetic* allow of any other conseigueat than il 
dtwad by Mr. Howard, that a departure from at 
tie* i* di*onditable 1 How oau there be appr 
■woi to Jtpari ^m appropriate dutiesi Hi 
tbM be iriitiM, and still more, the highest -rirtoe, 
I* a departurt from appropriatt doiie* T We i 
nothing of pure motives and good onda, aince it 
readily granted to woman, that ahe ii gowrned t 
iMaretu and purpoiea in ell her cndcarar* ; bi 
36 



notive* and good ends an by no mean* tb* sole teele 
>f vinuou*, or what it equivalent in this cennectioB, of 
creditable acdan. Mr. Adam* claarly places himself 
bar* du oombat ; and be Is yet mora nnfbrtanate in hia 

ivnded mui'a terrilories, she baa aohioTed the higbeit 
onor. Paa*iDg by the Roman beroinei held up to obt 
dmirstioa, aince we know little of thorn beyond their 
ancemment in the aingle act* on which their enlogium 
nta, and which 1*, in our liew, but a friction of just 
iqulry, we hare *et before a* the two Catharines of 
Luisis and reTolntiooary Deborah Gaunett. With 
tave of tbe venerable Ex-pmsident, where in tbo histo- 
f of the world can be singled out two more iniamooi 
nd odiou* mDn*ter* of debauchery and vice than tbeie 
iTO Empre*ae*, whom wo are enjoined to regard with 
onorl and Deborah, who donned the habilimenu of 
lemale, ihonldBred her musket, buckled her knapsack, 
nd fought and bled in the cause of freedom — far be It 
from us to detract from the merits of lerolotionaiy 
rah ! Far be it from us to abate one jot of the 
odmiratian which Mr. Adams would enkindle for the 
I and siiten of our grandfathers ; the women of 
imes that tried both men's and wamen'a sonl* '. 
re cannot refrain from the opinion, that Deborah'* 
iar merit*, like the maleclrom of Norway, impaitt 
satisfaction whan contemplated fr«n a dittance I 
bat an imiution of bar example by our wivea and 
1, would be extremely undesirable by both our- 
*elvn and them. 

Ve may counteract mi*apprahen*ion, in thia couiao- 
1, by the mnaik, that we have not intended to amal- 
gamate the original point of oontrovaray between 
Messrs. Adama and Howard — that of the right of fc- 
malee to petition Congreaa — with the queation whid 

with Mr. Adam* only when he uanmes the broad 
ground of woman's capacity and fitnea* for all polilieBl 
action. Neither ara we bia*ed In odt views t>y a pros- 
pect of what has beretofme baea allowad to woman [ 
nor do wa entertain the narrow design to pro*e her in- 
capable of greater ladtode in tbe future. Wo objeot to 
aucb action only, political or otherwlae, a* would di*- 
tract her time and attention from tfaoae dnlie* for which 
we deem her to be pecniiarly fitted by nature, and to 
which *be i* therefore obligated to devote, in a peea- 
ligs manner, her facaltie* and her energiaa. 

We will now return to the m»in thread of onr argo- 
meni, et the point to which we had arrived at the close 
of our former eiaay: tIi; that woman't being endowed 
wllb finer sensibilities, atronger affectioits, a nicer aense 
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la TOply to Mills' propOMtion, that "all those indivi- 
duals, whose interests are involved in those of other 
individuals, may be stmck off without inconvenience. 
In this light woman, may be regarded the interest of 
almost all of whom is involved either in that of their 
fiithers or that of their husbands." She says ; " As 
long as there are women who have neither husbands 
Bor fathers, his proposition remains an absurdity." In 
this summary disposal of the proposition of the writer 
on Government, she seems to us to betray a woCiil lack 
of that logical acumen which is attributed to her, and 
which she sometimes exhibits. Before we attempt to 
define her error, we will take the liberty to supply the 
proposition by one of kindred natuse, more applicable 
to the matter which we have immediately in hand, and 
admitting of the same reply. We will state it thus : 

Woman's highest duty is to guard and guide and 
instruct her children ; she is peculiarly fitted for it by 
natare; and it is so momentous, and when properly per- 
formed, so engroseing as to exclude the possibility of 
the assumption of other daties of any magnitude. To 
this we will suppose Miss Martineao to reply — "So 
long as there are women who have no children, the 
proposition remains an absurdity." 

One of the first great uses of the human race is, to 
baoome the parents of the race to be. Every man is 
intended by nature fi>r a husband and a father ; every 
woman for a wife and a mother. Mankind may with 
propriety, be comprehended in the two classes of pa- 
rents and children ; and whoever remains unmarried,— 
we will confine anu argumenu in future to woman alone 
•«<lnmi will or misfortune, and becomes an exception to 
tha oae gvaat prineiple. These conditions of the ex- 
ception very properiy prevent any cognisance of it by 
iha social compact ; for a particular and especial con- 
•ideration of the circumstances of those who are not 
Tulfilling the ends of their creation, and the enactment 
of laws granting privileges to suck, would tend to in- 
ocease their number, and occasion a still broader viola- 
tion of the decrees of nature. The truth of the posi- 
tion is, in a measoro, coKoborated by the stigma which 
ia involuntarily attached, in a greater or less degne in 
every quarter of the world, to those who have remained 
unmarried to an age which places them beyond the oi^ 
dinary pale of matrimony. Let it not be imputed to us 
that by such remarks we would cast reproach or con- 
tempt upon a considerable fraction of the females of our 
conntiy. Many remain unmarried for reasons which 
entitle them to much respect ; and it can only be said 
to such, that the attainment of the ends for which they 
have devoted themselves to celibacy, must compensate 
them for any injury they may suffer from the privation 
of political recognition. Again, there is a large class 
of females, whose unmarried state is the result of the 
customs of society in relation to " marriage and giving 
in marriage ;" for as it resu wholly with the males to 
make advances, the female being compelled passively 
to await an opportunity of marriage, celibacy is hereby 
enforced without the operation of the will. The suffer- 
ers vnder this unjust dictum of society, deserve our 
strongest respect and sympathy ; and it is to be hoped 



that the arbitrary requirement of which they are vic- 
tims, may speedily be abjured. Again, there is com- 
pulsion to celibacy, where the number of the sexes is 
disproportionate, as in Now England, where the females 
exceed the males by one third. Here is a just claim for 
respectful consideration; but since this huge dispro- 
portion is contrary to the usual course of nature, and a 
solution of the cause is to be found elsewhere than ta 
the inevitable decree of fate, while we accord our con- 
dolence and sympathy, we can discover nothing in the 
situation of those affected by it, to entitle them to dis- 
tinctive social rights and privileges. 

It must be conceded that Miss Martineau's summary 
disposal of Mills' proposition, singularly luminous as it 
is, derogates the more from the credit to be awarded to 
her opinion. Having demolished her fortification which 
she has seemed to consider so strong as to defy assault, 
and from within whose walls she has sneered in ccm* 
tempt of all adversaries,— -we will resume our progresa* 

Wo have declared woman to be physically and men- 
tally fitted in an eminent degree for what we assign aa 
her paramount duty, and in equal measure disqualified 
for other pursuits; physically, because incapable of 
that amount of exertion which is demanded by the most 
of the productive labon of life ; and mentally, because 
possessed of a subordinate extent of the reasoning pow- 
er — the analising, comparing and judging faculties— and 
of the passions ; while at the same time she is distin* 
guished by a superior endowment of virtue and affeo 
tion. Without pausing to attain a very methodical av> 
rangement, we will adduce further arguments in sop* 
port, drawn from nature and experience. 

But, in the fint place, do we need to ai^gne that the 
affection and solicitude of the mother far surpass thoee 
of the father, for their children T It will not be for a 
moment questioned. And what are the bounds of thia 
excess of love and carefulness in the female over the 
male 7 Do they begin with the birih of the infant, and 
subside to the less fervent warmth in the father's breast, 
when infancy has passed, and the child no longer seeks 
the bosom of its mother for the genial nourishment of 
its life? Look at those two children— -that boy and 
that girl. They are at that interesting age, when the 
genus of the faculties are starting into rigorous growth. 
See kim !^^ paper cap on his head, and a strip of lath 
at his shoulder, rub-a-dubing about the room, with head 
erect, stamping as he goes, in childish imitation of the 
soldier's warlike tread; or with tiny whip mounted 
upon a broom-handle, pouring out in quick succession, 
the cries of the urging horseman. Now glance at ker / 
She has heard the same dram that has fevered bis lit* 
tie brain— she has seen the same glittering unifo rm » 
the same marshalled rank ; and she hath gased with 
him upon the prancing horse. Why is not she with cap 
and lath t What does she 7 Her doll is in her arma. 
Mark you how she trots it on her knee, addressing it in 
endearing words, presses it to her bosom, sings it to 
sleep, hushes it in repose 7 Is all this, every day be^ 
fore your eyes, occurring everywhere, with the high and 
lowly bem, the taught and the untaught, is this circum* 
stance, is this education t No, no ! There is the cm. 
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bryo mother ! There is exemplified the glorious pro- 
▼ision of natare ! There is the instinct of the mother's 
love — innate^all-powerful — starting thus early into ac- 
tivity — never to slumber— never to die, till death shall 
take possession ef the bosom that it pervades ! 

In tracing further this connection between mother 
and child, nature— *that nature which has done nothing 
invain — supplies us with an irresistible argument. No, 
we will not say nature; that allwiso Supreme, who 
teaches us by the wonders of His almighty hand^n all 
things that we hear and see, great and little, far and 
near, obtained only by patient reseaich, or visible at a 
glance, how much better he has provided for our wants 
than we in our blindness and perversity, could and 
would provide for ourselves ! We advance it in the 
conviction that it is founded upon a rock. Woman's 
ability to become a mother ceases at about the age of 
forty-five ; man may become a father to an indefinite 
period of his life. Why is this 7 Why — but that it is 
the mother who is pointed out by the hand of Gob him- 
fliLP as the peculiar guide and guardian of her chil- 
dren. The father, whose rearing hand is not absolutely 
essentia], may die while his child is an infant ; but its 
mother remains with it to the fullness of its earthly 
stature. Truly we feel, when entrenched behind this 
argument, as though we might be permitted to say with 
reverence, " If God be with us, who can be against us V* 

Is it still entertained that we would degrade woman, 
would condemn her te a subordinate station in life 7 
Are not the dignity and honor of every station measura- 
ble by the degree of responsibleness attached to its du- 
ties 7 And what can be mora responsible, more mo- 
mentous than the training up of children 7 Think of it ! 
How interesting yet how solemn ! Here is the infant 
mind, a tender plant, just starting into growth. It ii» 
to be watered, and fostered, and shielded from the 
withering storms of Wintry circumstances, and the 
blighting mildew of passion, and exposed to the genial 
influence of virtuous sunshine ! Woman is the culturess 
to nune this plant, until it shall expand and strengthen 
and shoot its branches, and cover itself with leaves, be- 
yond the crushing of the storm, and the blight of the 
mildew, a sightly and goodly tree I Blessed, thrice 
honorable is the work I Blessed, thrice honorable is 
the worker ! And she is fitted t oher work. She need- 
eth not that far-reaching eye of reason, that discerns 
the secrets of subtle casuistry, and unravels the meshy 
entanglements of plausible sophistry ; but of what she 
need she hath abundance. Her patience wearieth not, 
her love hath neither change nor diminution, her virtue 
shineth with a steady light, and truth is a deep well- 
spring of her mental life. She is not angered at the 
often question, nor disheartened by obstinacy, nor es- 
tranged by petulance; and when she hath clipped a 
gem of passion in the bud, she rejoiceth with a fuller 
and sweeter joy, than he who hath slain his thousands 
on the battle-field! This hath taken away the life that 
God hath given ; she hath helped a soul on its way to 
Heaven ; and her laurels are prouder than the wreath 
of the blood-stained conqueror' ! Wouldst thou bid her 
to walk in the paths of the statesman 7 It were to 



shroud in darkness half the radiance of her glory! 
Look you ! Is it not with her to mould future states- 
men, future men ; the mothers of statesmen, the moth- 
ers of men 7 

It would be interesting to witness the success of those 
clamorous for woman's full political existence, if it were 
only by way of experiment, to test the grand distin- 
guishing characteristics of woman and man. Had we 
a Goveroment whose officers were women, most assu- 
redly a new order of things would be introduced. Ma- 
chianellian principles that have been the samplers of 
the administrators of governments from time immemo- 
rial, would be scorned and abjured as something iafar 
roous and unholy. Instead of the question now pro- 
posed, ** What is policy ?" the query would bo made, 
" what is right 7" and it would be pleasant to have trial 
made of such a creed, if it wera only for iu novelty. 

It is certainly a curious circumstance, that the three 
greatest advocates of her own sex, of woman's full po- 
litical existence; her unfettered equality with man; 
her freedom from any peculiarities of bodily or mental 
constitution, displaying her creation for peculiar duties 
— Wolstoncrafc, Wright and Martineau, have evinced in 
their writings, a masculineness of mind and character 
wholly at variance with what have been ever deemed 
characteristic of woman ; this singularity being enhanc- 
ed by the fact, that all three were unmarried at the pe- 
riod of their most stranuous exertions in the cause. 
Mary Wolstoncraft used to make it her boast, that she 
could converse with men upon M sttbjeeU mhaiemerf 
with the ease and openness with which man commuat- 
cates with man. Fanny Wright's vagabondising faab- 
iu of body and mind are well known ; and Hacriei 
Martineau, in tho^e magaxines which supfiort the prin- 
ciples of which she is a champion, i^pcoaches as near 
to the ease and openneu of her great prototype, Wol- 
stoncraft, as she seems to dare to do, in opposition to 
the social code. Mora than this, the two firet mei»> 
tioned of the throe, were acknowledged skeptics ; and 
the latter has exhibited in her remarks upon religion, 
a captious and criticising spirit as a substitotion of bar 
own views of religious duty for the plain teachings of 
Revelation, not many degraes removed in their demo- 
ralising tendency, from an abjuration of Revelation alto- 
gether. Shall these semi-womenr-these mental her^ 
maphrodites, be admitted to the bar as witnesses ift 
this great cause 7 No; they are incompetent, utterly 
incompetent. But Miss Martineau has said that God 
has given time for the performance of all duties, and if 
he had not, it would be for women to decide which they 
would take and which they would reject. Agreed — 
agreed! From the core of our heart, agreed! We 
bless her for the suggestion ; but we turn not to her, nor 
to any like her. We appeal for a decision to the moth- 
ers of our land ! 

There are three mothers in the vicinity of where we 
now are, at present writing. We have but to cross 
the street to confer with them as they sit together. 
They shall be constituted a sub-committee upon the 
question. It will not be a packed committee-*fior as in 
Legislative committees, men of diverse politics tte as- 
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(oci&ted iDgather, n> bars ii diionitj of tge anil (atle 
ud krak and actian. ' Ona hu laaD the Winter* o{ 
halt n centnrr. She li a tnis woman — a right proper 
nropirs. Ska halh reared a family of children to 
fulneai. Benevolence hai been a pcleaLar of her 
baaming yet in her eye, and inipraated on arer^eel 

to underitond, lo counlel, and lo do. A Mcond IB 
with a mild blue eyCr and a aweot amile ; nil gentlei 
and ibe third hai a iparkling, laughing block ejre, and 
a delidoui play of a rauiicel voice, light, briik ant 
In ever; motiDn. We will aak no leading qUMIion 
irill ■imply read Mitt HartinaBti'i iMnarha npon ih^ 
aabjsct u quoted heTore, and their ■pontoneoiu reply 
(hall be faithfully reported. 

There, iha •ub-committoe hai been coniulted. And 
what think you wu their deciaionl — "Lei the men 
take care of politict," laid that elder mather, "we will 
•tiy at home 1" " Let the men lake care of politici," li- 
multaaeoualy cried tbota yoaager molhert, glancing at 
ihaii children, who were playing around ihcm; "nt 
mlltake care of tlte ckiidren !" Encounged by thii 
reply, we turn from the Bub^ommitlae, lo iba Commit- 
tee of tbe Whale. 

Moihen of America, tbe queltion if before yon, and 
jou are to decide Tor youraelrea. ReAect dUpaiiion- 
■Isly before yoa decide. Be not milled by falls leach- 
ing, and let not tbe apeeiatii glare of the untried peUi 
to wbicb yon are inriled, a]lnra jonr eyei, lo that yau 
aee not It* iboma and rough ilonea, iti wearineii, and 
Taxation of iplriL Above alt, think not ibat in giTing 
tbe aniwar we would ha*B ynn glTo, you will be cliag. 
lag to diagtaee, or aeek yonr own lUbieTTiency and de- 
gradation. Look upat your ekildren, and then lay, 
oan thare be augfat degrading or lubaerriant or dii- 
graceful in derodoD to time, year dear, yonr immortal 
ones t Are y* sot ralber cboien veiiel*, ibat ya may 
claim Ae duty to train tbeir little feet to tread, in joy, 
eartb'l Boile, Haa'raB'i lofisile beraaftar T 

And now from tbe disputed uiritory of pine^ad 
Maine, to the fartbait boondi of Louliiana'i farthail 
bayou— from tba peaka of the Rocky meuBlai» to ibe 
ibom of tbe Atlantic, ooioa* iba aoiwer to our aan '. 
The queition baa been baard and poudared. Fnde haa 
uiged, Tanlty hai flattered, and tbe lore of novelty hea 
wbiipend in guile ; b« tba motben of A merica have 
looked upon tbeir childreu, and pride and vanity and 
reitleiineii bare been itllled; and from ten thouiand 
thomand roicsi, joined in barmoniou* accord, ii hanrd 
the Gaal, tbe glad reply, " Lit tka nn lait care of 
poliliei, we mtlfiilJU our diUyta our chiUrm !" 



THE GRAVE-TARD. 

Tbe dreary maniiou of the dead ! — 
What melaochnly feelingn iwall, 

Aa throngh iheas lombra walki I tread. 
And breathe to noiie and ilriie fanwall. 

Hero snnow Gndi aa end, nod grioT, 
And pnin, nnd lifo'l perplexing onrel 1 
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ach crumbling tomh. 

The na«o> of thoae who once were bloat 
With life and health and beauly'i bloom, 

What solemn feelingi crowd my heait '. 
Ah ! liiile thought thpy when the throng 

Poured fulaemo praifei in their can, 
Aiirl life wai like a pleaiant long. 

How brief were their delightful jean ! 
Benealh thii poliihed marble liei 

A youth to vice and folly given — 
Whose uleoti would have mode him wise. 

Had he but guidance soiigbt from Heaven- 

U'hcre crime the midnight hoori consauie. 
His sysli^m to his vteei bowed. 

Era youth gave place lo manbood'i bloom. 
Beneath thii monumental pile, 

Which agei scarce can wear away. 
There sleeps tba vilest of tbe vile. 

As if bii name would ne'er decay. 
Gold was ^is god, snd he oppressed 

The widow and the orphan child ; 
No sympathy wai in bis heart — 



luBisring 



an tied. 



BeDuath yon mound without a sEona, 

Which men in thaughtlesB mood paia bj. 



Who ha* a fadeless 



The humble, jiroui!, are equal made; 
To endless life ibis a ibo dw^— 
Alike the path to endless shade. 

Ambition here muM have an and — 
I read it in each crumbling tomh — 

And baoghly spirits here must bond. 
And hoary age and youlhTul bloom. 



method, this may be said, if we make it oar alaTe, il 
1, but it is bad if we are slaves to method. A geiK 
n once told ns, that be made it a regular rnle to 
fty pagoiBTory day of some author or olber,and ob 

irininly, was a man who migbt have bod lul« 
d somcibing vrortb iMliag, but never could havai 
mins himaelf, lo write any thing worth readiaf. 



GOOD NIGHT. 
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In spite of the enmity of some well meaning persons, end the 
indifference of many, tliat beaMifni art ** wbieh poetry, mosic, 
and painting have vied to adorn,** seems lilcely once more to 
receive the share of public fkvor, its importance, as a powerful 
agent of moral improvement, demands. Its moral tendency 
may, indeed, be disputed (to use the language of Sir Walter 
Scott) ** by those who entertain a holy horror of the very name 
of a theatre, and who imagine impiety and blasphemy are in- 
separable from the drama." We have no room to argue with 
such persons, or we might endeavor to prove that the dramatic 
art is in itself as capable of being directed either to right or 
wrong purposes, as the art of printing. It is true, that even 
aAer a play has been formed upon the most virtuous model, the 
man who is engaged in the duties of religion will be better em- 
ployed, than he who is seated in a theatre and listening to Its 
performances. To those abstracted and enwrapt spirits, who 
feel, or suppose themselves capable of remaining constantly in- 
Tolved in heavenly thoughts, any sublunary amusement may 
well be deemed ft-ivolous. But the mass of mankind are not so 
firamed. The Supreme Being, who claimed the seventh day as 
his own, allotted the six days of the week to purposes merely 
human. When the necessity of daily labor is removed, and the 
call of social duty ftilfilled, that of moderate and timely amuse- 
ment claims its place as a want inherent in our nature. To re- 
lievo this want, and fill up the mental vacancy, games are de- 
viled, books are written, music is composed, spectacles and 
plays are invented and exhibited. And if these last have a 
moral and virtuous tendency ; if the sentiments expressed tend 
to rouse our love of what is noble, and our contempt of what is 
mean ; if they unite hundreds in sympathetic admiration of 
Tirtne, abhorrence of vice, or derision of folly, it will remain to 
be shown how fhr the spectator is more criminally engaged 
than if he had passed the evening in the idle gossip of society ; 
in the feverish pursuits of ambition, or in the unsated and insa- 
tiable struggle alter gain — **the graver employments of our 
preeeat lifh, but equally unconnected with our existence hereaf- 
ter." As we wish hereafter to direct the attention of our readers 
to the necessity which exists for some amendment in the regu- 
lations of the stage, we have quoted the Ikvorable opinion of its 
tendency held by one of the greatest and best of men}— such 
testimony cannot fail to prove, even to the most rigid puritan, 
how worthy the subject is of aeriova consideration. 

Tin Park Theaihb commenced its Winter eamptiign on the 
first of September, with the inimitable Pmoer. In addition to the 
characters which he had previously played, and with which 
our readers are familiar, he has appeared in several new pieces, 
Yia : The Iri$k lAon, OonfinauUd Foreignerty Mc Jntoth if C7o., 
andjiory CfMore. The three first are hardly deserving either 
of praise or censure, being as Beatrice has it, too low for a high 
praise, and too high for a low praise. Xory O' Jlfers, on the 
contrary, despite some improbability of incident, is a very ef- 
fective drama, and aided by the combined ability of Power, 
Plaeidt, Riekitigt, GomMj Mr». Rickardtonj and Mr; Shigkts, 
bad a very successful run. There is much of sameness in the 
acting of Mr. Power, but let him go where he will, he is sure of 
the' success to which his gentlemanly manners and peculiar tal- 
ent entitle him. 

Power was succeeded by Jtfrs. Mattkewe (late Madam Ves- 
.tris) and her husband, JIfr. C Mattikatt. An attempt was 
made by one or two prints in this city, remarkable only for 
their xgnoraace and imbecility, to excite a pnyudice against 
. these eminent performers. As we anticipated, it was promptly 
fibd efie<;tually suppressed by the good sense of the community, 
and On0 of the most crowded houses ever assembled within the 
wdm of a theatre awaited their appqarance. The reception 
gtj^lUham was enthusiastic ; and the waving of hats and hand- 
kirdhieft* aceompaniod by the applauding welcome of a thou- 
aJMi^^bands, proved sufficiently that 4lkq malice of their one- 
iiiiijyll^id their own professional excenepce were both fully 

la fh« opvDiQg piocei The Drama?9 Ittveci the lady wu ob- 



viously embarrassed— indeed, distressingly se ; but belbre the 
end of the /fiterltide, she had acquired spirit and confideaeep 
and we doubt whether a more delightftil impression was ever 
left upon an audience, than was produced by this fhscinatisff 
woman as JmHo, in the " Carnival," and Oertrude,in the "Loan 
of a Lover." With a form and features as full of beauty aa if 
Phidias had designed Ihem in search of ideal perfection ; with 
a manner and expression sparkling with *' nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles," yet marked by high culture and Intellif ence , 
with a voice of the most delicious sweetnees and purity, and a 
conception which is delicacy itself, it is not strange that she 
should steal upon the sensibilities of the house with sure but 
noiseless steps, and that, possessing all these qualities, the lis- 
tener should be held in admiration, as much by their number aa 
their loveliness. 

Her husband, though by no means a finished mrtUU, Is a very 
pleasant and accomplished actor. He sings well and dancea 
better; speaks French and Italian like a native; has the man- 
ner and appearance of a gentleman, and the gay and mercurial 
temperament of one who, in amusing others, is evidently hav- 
ing " a jolly good time of it " himself. When he has gathered 
a little more wisdom from experience, he need not fear com- 
parison with any light comedian that we know of. Mr. Swifilf 
and Peter Spyke were played by him with great vivacity and 
truth ; and his dancing of the Tarentdla was " applauded to 
the echo which should not have applauded again." The dance 
is a most fatiguing one, and the first performance of it sbooM 
be the "hue plus ultra " for that evening ; at least, no man who 
*' stands upon trifles " should be required to repeat iL 

The American public are not generally aware that Madaoa 
Vestris has been as successful in the regular opera as she has ia 
comedy and vaudeville. Her Oaptakm Maekeatkt ArtmxerxeM, 
Count Belino, etc. etc., have never been surpassed on the Eng- 
lish stage. There is, to be sure, no female vocaKst at present 
attached to the Park Theatre, of sufficient merit to justil> tha 
production of " Artaxerxes," " The Beggar's OperV' or the 
" Devil's Bridge ;" but the services of JIfrs. JTaUon might be 
secured, and certainly the music of Momdame, PoUy, and the 
Oountest, would suffer nothing ia the hands of that aeooa- 
plished lady. 

The early day at which we are compelled to put oar maga- 
zine in press, precludes a more extended notice c^ their par- 
formaaces. They are all, however, of tha asoet iaaoeeat aad 
fhscinating character ; and we bespeak ia oar sister cities aa 
generous a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Matthews as they hava 
received here. The gentleman deserves it, for that, he is a gen- 
tleman ; and as for the lady 

If to her share some .female errors iUl, 
* Look in her fhce and yon forget them alL 

NATioaAL."- A variety of cireuawtaaces «OBSpired to make 
the opening of the National this season, an event of more than 
ordinary importanee. In the first place, Mr, Forrest has left 
the Park, probably never to return to it. " What private griefii 
ho had that made him do it," we know not. We only know 
that his services have been secured by the oBanager of the Na- 
tional, and that he has been going through his round of charac- 
ters at that house during the past month. His HomUt, tho 
only one of his performances we have never before noticed, is 
unequal and imperfect It has some passages of extreme beauty, 
but others of dull mediocrity. Mr. Forrest seemsto understand 
the passion, but not the philosophy of the parL The scenes of 
strong emotion and excitement are given by him with much 
force and truth ; but in the exquisite philosophical speeches and 
soliloquies in which the play abounds, Mr. Forrest most lamen- 
tably faUs. The fine soliloquy commencing 

** To be, or not to be, that's the qaestioa," 

was an elaborate piece of studied acting, when it is clear that it 
should be delivered as a calm and subtle arguBMBt. Uamiet is 
overpowered with the weariness of life, and is debating the mo- 
rality of auicido with his coBSoiaaoe, which, in the bittaraeas of 
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hit angubh, he aecusev of making cowards of as all. Fealing 
bionelfa coward, be certaiiily would not talk of the matter in 
those loud tones, and with that fierce and <Vantic gesticulation 
adopted by Mr. Forrest. In passing, we may observe, that we 
are not made cotowrdt by conscience, which only awakens in us 
the feeling of otfr awftil responsibility— in which sense the self- 
aocuaation of cowardice by Hamlet is to be understood. Daring 
his engagement, Afr. Forrest has derived his chief support Arom 
Mr. OtUf, a young actor Arom Philadelphia, and a gentleman 
of decided talent in his profession. We do not know when we 
have been more fkvorably impressed than with his reading and 
action in Edgar and the Ohott He played them with such ef- 
fect as to leave nothing to be desired on the part of his warmest 
friends, and gave earnest that, with proper application, ho 
will eventually reach the highest point of his ambition. 

We Hientioned in our last that several distinguished artistes 
in different departments of the dranm had been engaged In Eng- 
land by Mr. Wallaek. We omitted the names, however, of 
Monsieur and Madame Seguln,and ofSignor deBegnis— «dis- 
tiagUMhed buffo singer of great celebrity, on the continent and 
ta England. His reception at the National was highly flatter- 
ing, and his singing and acting seemed to afford much gratifi- 
cation to an excellent and withal fashionable hoase. In person, 
De Begnis is tall and commanding, with features fiill of expres- 
sion, so that he is not alone indebted for his success in his voice 
which is of great compass and power, combined with a rich and 
pure intonatu>n. In his singing, he is quite energetic ; and the 
enthusiastic manner in which he sang the music otFigaro^ had 
quite an electrifying effect upon the audience. That he will be 
M popular in this country as he has been on the continent, there 
can be no doubt; and Wallack deserves well of the public for 
giving them an opportunity of hearing such a singer as he is, 
with Miss Sheriff, Wilson, and Seguin, in the same sea- 
son. A soccession of the best operas will be produced and 
sustained by the eminent performers above mentioned, and 
the best offchestra ever known in this country. We venture 
to say that the theatre will then be crowded nightly, and 
the boxes filled with a more than usual display of fashion, 
•hewing what may be done by able managemeaL 
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Damascus and Palmtra: B. L. Oarnf if A. Hart^ PkHa- 
delpkia.— Our patience, we confess, is considerably exhausted 
by the draughts which foreign travellers have made upon it. 
France, Germany and Italy, have been betoured out of all en- 
durance ; and our own country has literally been dogVeared 
beyond hope of novelty or interest. In the work before us, 
however, we are made acquainted with a land possessing fca- 
tnres and peculiarities fViU of natural beauty and romantic vari- 
ety, and of which we have heretofore been comparatively igno- 
rant. The authoj* ranges over every possible subject, enliven- 
ing and illustrating with wit, eloquence, and shrewdness, and 
evincing in every page a healthy, fertile and polished intellect. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Ricraso Hurdis; A taU of Alabama: E. L, Carey if A. 
Hart, PMiwfs^Auk— The habits and manners of the back- 
woodsmen of Alabama are admirably described in this story. It 
possesses also—though the first production of a youthful author, 
a tact and talent which will ensure it a longer career than is usu- 
«Uy enjoyed by light sketches of fashionable life, which, like 
the beings they depict, ** come like shadows so depart'*— Wiley 
A PatBun. 

WlI.LETt*S WEW AND IMPROVED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; wUk 

« nets and correct Atlas drawn and engraved on steel : Potter if 
WiiMoUy Poagkkeepsie^-'W« have no doubt that the exertions of 
the pnblisherBof this work will he rewarded with a more than a 
eommon proportion of public patronage. We know of no simi- 
lar work which can be more profitably used in our schools ; 
being, as it is, worthy of all approval both in plan and execu- 
tion. The style is lucid; and the arrangement clear, methodi- 
cal and judicious. 



The Woman or the Word : E. L. Caref if A, Hart, PhU- 
adelpkia.— This is rather an agreeable work; but unfortunately 
there is not a single actor in it that acquits himself in such a 
way a% to leave a decided impression behind. They are all 
upon wires, and appear to be perpetually jumping and tumb- 
ling, destitute of any volition of their own, and obeying the be- 
hest of some unseen hand, that agitates them into Ikntastie mo- 
tions. The author has a certain fluency and power of expres- 
sion that, properly cultivated, might produce a better work ; 
but unless she can bring out her designs with greater simplicity 
and clearness, she can never succeed in the path she has cho- 
sen.— Wiley & Putnam. 

Yellow Pldsh Correspondence : E. L. Carey if A. Hart , 
Philadelphia, — If we may judge Arom the remarks of our con- 
temporaries, these letters are decidedly popular. The writer 
of them certainly possesses the vis comtco, and portions of the 
work are very pleasant and entertaining. — Wiley Sc Putnam. 

Napoleon and hts Times: E, L, Oqref if A. Harty PkiXa- 
defykia. — A well written and interesting work under this title 
has just been published by Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. It is 
from the pen of Carlincourt, Duke of Vicenzas, and is justly 
considered one of the most dellghtAil books of the season.— 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Jorrock's Jaunts and Jollities : E, L. Caref if A. Hartf 
Philadelphia. — There is much in these volumes to remind one 
of the genius of him who conceived Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Samuel Weller. The author is not at all behind Mr. Dickens 
in his power of drawing characters out of common life, nor in 
his knowledge of provincial dialogue ; but then we miss in hie 
pages the serious reflection and occasional pathetic touch of 
"Boz.'*— Wiley & Putnam. 

The Bit of Writing, and Other Tales E, L. Caref and 
A. Hart Philadelphia, — An observant eye and a benevolent heart 
were both employed in producing this series of sketches. Most 
of them are fVom real life, and they are alternately grave and 
gay, humorous and pathetic — Wiley 8^ Putnam. 

Outward Bound : Carsf, Lea, if Bimnehard, Philaddpkim, 
We read this last work of Captain Chamier with considerable 
interest, and roae fh>m it much instructed and amused. Many 
of the seenes are spirited and graphic, and the "Outward 
Bound " will undoubtedly be considered a worthy additioa 
to this writer's series of sea novels. 

Health and Bbautv : E. L. Caref if A. Hart, Phitadel 
phia, — An admirable work from the pen of John Bell, the dis- 
tinguished lecturer on the institutes of medicine and medical 
jurisprudence. It contains a perfect explanation of the laws of 
growth and exercise, and should, on this account, (even if there 
were no other reasons,) find its way into every family in tho 
country. — Wiley & Putnam. 

Oliver Twist.- Part IH.; bt Box: Caref , Lea if Blau- 
chard, Philadelphia,— In our former notices, we have exhausted 
eulogium upon this most interesting and instructive work, and 
we can now only say, that the matter and embellishments of the 

number before us are fully eqaal to those of its predecessors. 

CarviUs, 

Savings and Doings op Samitsl Slick.— Second Series: 
Caref, Lea if Blanchard, Philadelphia,'— Jadge Halliburton, of 
Nova Scotia, an eminent scholar and jurist, is the author of 
this humorous book. It has mot with a most flattering recep- 
tion both abroad and at homo, and is certainly desnrving of 
the fhvorable opinion expressed of it.— •Wiley '& Putnam. 

The Merchant's Daughter: Caref ^ Lea if BUmehurd, 
PhHadelphia.—T)\e dialogues of this novel are carried on #ith 
much ease, but little point; there is but one scene.of passion or 
pathos, worthy the nonm, in it ; the characters, with one or two 
exceptions, aro exceedingly commonplace; yet, despite theso 
drawbacks, the Merchant's Daugktmr is a very a^«cable and 
interesting work.— <7af9iU#. 
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RoTiTON GuwBR : Oartjf, Lea amdBUmekardf P kiladelp kL 
Thomas Miller, the celebrated author of** Rural Sketches, ap- 
pears before his readers in a new form in this work. His sub- 
ject is the Aneitmt Ifonuut Forest Latoe ; and he has contrired to 
weave them into a most exciting and interesting romance* — 
Wiley Sl Putnam. 

NicHouks NicKLBBT : CoTsy, Lea aad Blamekardy Pkiladel- 
pMa, — ^The fifth number of this work, embellished with two 
humorous plates, has just been issued. It is sufficient to say 
that it is edited by ** Bos."— CoretUs. 

Miss Austen's Novbls : Carey, Lea and BUmehardy PkUa- 
detpJda. — Miss Austen's novels are among the most original that 
have appeared since the " Amelia*' of Fielding. Wo see in 
them no traces of thoughts, or incidents, or characters, sup- 
plied by other writers; they are self-suggested throughout. As 
a picture of the habits of the provincial middle classes thirty 
years ago, thtg are as true to life as the master-pieces of Gains- 
borough, possessing all his exactness and literal fidelity, with- 
out his coarse vigor. No one makes so much of a rustic pic- 
nic I imparts such a piquant flavor to the gossip of country 
oousins ; or pourtrays a village " Mrs. Candor " with such skill 
and whimsical effect, without verging on caricature, as Miss 
Austen.- She makes as free of the old maid's tea table, and lets 
OS into all the secrets of the Lady of the Manor's coterie. She 
has no heroes or heroines, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term ; her dramatii persona are for the most part, of a homely, 
^iescent, overy-day caste ; yet they uniformly interest us, be- 
ing worked out with uncommon ingenuity, and their veriest 
common-places turned to humorous account Miss Auaton 
never affects the romantic or imaginative. She has no highly- 
wrought scenes of passion or pathos ; no startling surprises, or 
nelodramatic contrasts; but finishes up to nature, without once 
going beyond it Her dialogues are remarkable for their ease, 
and point, and archness, and so exquisitely characteristic as al- 
BMMt to induce the conviction that they had been overheard by 
the writer, and taken down in short-hand. Those who have 
read " Emma," and more especially " Mansfield Park," will 
have little hesitation in placing Miss Austen in the same rank 
with Goldsmith ; for, like him, she is the most social and unam- 
bitiotts of novelists, and scatters over the homeliest subjects a 
thousand artless, inimitable graces. How perfect is her de- 
scription of the gipsy-party on the village common ; and of 
the broad shady oak in Mansfield Park, under which the 
yoongfolks used to loiter away the Summer evening, till the 
approach of the thrifty and prolix Mrs. Norris, who was much 
addicted to unseasonable lecturing, would compel them to a 
predpltale departure ! Wit without malice, humor without 
grossness, refinement of touch without apparent effort, and re- 
pose of manner without insipidity {—these are the main charac- 
teristics of Miss Austen's productions, who in her own oireum- 
■cribed sphere has never yet been rivalled, and most likely 
never will be so. 

Sir Walter Scott, In speaking of Mlsa Austen, says :— " She 
is one of the first female novelists; and I find myself every 
now and then with one of her boolu in my hand. There's a 
finishing off in some of her scenes that is really quite above 
•very body else." — CanriUe. 

Sedgwick's Public and Pbxvate Ecowomt: Harper amd 
Broikere, — ^The science of political and domestic economy has 
usually been treated as if it were a great mystery. Mr. Sedg- 
wick has, in the work before us, by perfect simplicity, both of 
thought and oxproasion, made the subject intelligible to all. 
Every laboring man in the country ought to read, and inwardly 
digest the contents of this volume. 

The Religious Souvenir, for 1639. This deservedly popu- 
lar annual, heretofore under the editorial charge of the late 
Rev. Dr. Bedell, will be edited in fbture by Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. It will bo published by Scoflold and Voorhies of this city 
early in the season, embellished with eight superbly finished 
engravings on steel, and filled with contributions from the first 
authors in this country and England. The iftune of Mrs Sigour- 
ney alone, is " a tower of strength," and will secure to the work 
the continued patronage of the literary and religious community. 
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In dosing this, the ninth volume of the Ladibs' Compa 
the proprietor ventures to express a hope that he has redf 
the pledge which he gave at its commencement. The en 
agcment afibrded by a largely increased subscription ; the i 
tation and talents of the writers who supply the origina 
pers, aided by the favorable testimonies of the moat reap«i 
portion of the public press, are strong evidences of the ^ 
excellence of its contents, and of the various and superioi 
racter of its embellishments. In return for the yery li 
support and encouragement he has received, the propr 
will spare no expense to improve the *' Ladies* Compan 
still farther, that by so doing he may increase the sp 
of its circulation, and, it Is hoped, of its combined usefu] 
and attraction also. 

Already exhibiting in its pages articles which entitle l 
rank with the leading Monthly Magazines, it is intende 
place it hereafter upon the same level of general reading ; 
as an earnest of this intention, arrangements have been m 
with many of the first writers of the day, so as to receive a 4 
tinuance of contributions of a high order of talents. 

Among the contributors to the lost volume will be foi 
the following eminent names: 

Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey, Ann S. Stephens, Emma C. Embi 
S. C. Hall, Miss A. D. Woodbridge, H. L. Beasley, h 
Howard Payne, Judge Mellen, Grenville Me lien, John N 
Henry F. Harrington, Edward Maturin, R. Sholton Macken: 
George P. Morris, James Brooks, Rev. J. H . Clinch, Roll 
Hamilton, Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, William Cutter, Jonas 
Phillips, S. E. Beckett, Horace Greeley, etc. etc 

The number for November forms the beginning of a new v 
ume. A fkvorable opportunity is thus offered for commenci 
a subscription to the work, and those persons who >may be ( 
sirous of doing so, are requested to fbrward their names wi 
as little delay as possible, to the office of pnblieation, No. 1 
Fulton StreeL 

Mrs. Gibb8< — A concert was given at the City Hotel a ft 
weeks since, by Mrs. Gibbs, at the request of her many frien 
and admirers, which, we are happy to say, was fblly and fas 
ionably attended. All her music was rendered with exquisi 
taste and finish, and the applause at the end of each of h 
graceful and flowing melodies was hearty and well deserve 
She was called for at the end of the performances, and addre 
sed the audience very feelingly. We are glad to see the meri 
of this accomplished lady are properly appreciated. 

Oratorio at St. Joseph's Churcb^— An oratorio of sacre 
music was given in aid of the funds of this church, on Sunda; 
September IGth. The performances were generally excoUen 
Mrs. Watson sang, " Let the bright Seraphim," and Handel 
celebrated cantata, " Sweet Bird," with great taste, feeling, an 
effect : in the latter piece, the accompaniment of Mr. Watson o 
the organ, was "beautifVd exceedingly." The "Halleluja 
Chorus " was admirably performed, but the prayer fVom ** Mo 
ses in Egypt " was a failure— owing, probably, to the want o 
rehearsals. There were three thousand people present. 

Mr. J. Watson, the accomplished composer and mnsician, 
will hereafter reside permanently in New York, and has loca- 
ted himself at 33 Bleockor Street, for the purpose of teaching 
that moot delightful of all sciences— Jfasic From our own ex- 
perience of Mr. Watson's abilities, we are well assured of his 
qualifications for the task, and would particularly invite atten- 
tion to his advertisement on the cover. 

Jlfr. AUxander Meame it mm t^on a eeUeeHitg taar ikrmigh 
the eUUe e/Ifew York far ike Ladietf Oempamiaei, aad w eior 
eerelf hope every eahecriker imdebted wiU dieekargey mtkpme- 
tualUy, the amount of the biU pretemUd hy him. Subeeribere 
viU also bear ia mind that oar terms are, three doUars a year, 
ifpaidin adoasue, or whm eaUU apon^-^athinoite Joar doOtrt 
wiU be exacted. 
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